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THE  EPISTLE  DEDICATORY. 

TO  MT  WOBTHT  AND  HOKOtJBED  FBIEND, 

THOMAS   LE   GEOS,  of   CEOSTWICE:,   ESQUIEE.* 

Whsk  the  funeral  ^jre  was  out,  and  the  last  valediction 
oyer,  men  took  a  lasting  adieu  of  their  interred  friends, 
little  expecting  the  curiosity  of  future  ages  should  comment 
upon  their  ashes ;  and,  havii^  no  old  experience  of  the 
duration  of  their  relicks,  held  no  opinion  of  such  afber- 
considerations. 

Bat  who  knows  the  fate  of  his  bones,  or  how  ofben  he  is 
to  be  buried  ?  Who  hath  the  oracle  of  his  ashes,  or  whither 
thej  are  to  be  scattered  ?  The  relicks  of  many  lie  like  the 
niins  of  Pompey's,*  in  all  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  when 
thej  amve  at  yoiir  hands  these  may  seem  to  have  wandered 
&r,  who,  in  a  direct  and  meridian  trayel,t  have  but  few  miles 
of  known  earth  between  yourself  and  the  pole. 

That  the  bones  of  Theseus  should  be  seen  again  in  Athens;]: 
wa8  not  beyond  conjecture  and  hopeful  expectation :  but 
that  these  should  arise  so  opportunely  to  serve  yourself  was 
an  hit  of  fskte,  and  honour  beyond  prediction. 

*  Pmpeios  jibvenea  Asia  atque  Etwcpa,  sed  ipstm  terrd  tegit  Liiyos. 
t  Little  dii^ily  but  sea,  between  your  house  and  Greenland.' 
X  Brought  back  by  Cimon  Plutarch. 

'  U  Oro8,  dE;c.]  Descended  from  an  ancient  &mily  of  the  pame  (Le. 
Gross,  or  Groos),  settled  at  Sloly,  near  Crostwick,  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Stephen,  and  who  became  possessed  of  the  manor  and  hall  of  Grost^ 
vi<^  in  the  38th  of  Henry  YIU.  His  grand&ther,  Sir  Thomas,  was 
bigiited  by  James  I.  at  the  Charter-house,  in  1603.  The  property 
<iewended  to  his  nephew,  Charles  Harman,  who  took  the  name  of 
Le  Gros,  but  sold  the  estate  to  the  Walpole  figtmily  in  1720. 

'  lAtiU  direcdy,  dec]  Crostwick-hall  is  not  twenty  miles  distant  from 
tbe  north  coast  of  Norfolk. 
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"We  cannot  but  wish  these  urns  might  have  the  effect  of 
theatrical  vessels  and  great  Hippodrome  urns*  in  £ome,  to 
resound  the  acclamations  and  honour  due  unto  you.  But 
these  are  sad  and  sepulchral  pitchers,  which  have  no  joyful 
voices ;  silently  expressing  old  mortality,  the  ruins  of  for- 
gotten times,  and  can  only  speak  with  Me,  how  long  in  this 
corruptible  frame  some  parts  may  be  uncorrupted ;  yet  able 
to  outlast  bones  long  unborn,  and  noblest  pile  among  us.f 

We  present  not  these  as  any  strange  sight  or  spectacle 
unknown  to  your  eyes,  who  have  beheld  the  best  of  urns 
and  noblest  variety  of  ashes ;  who  are  yourself  no  slender 
master  of  antiquities,  and  cau  dailv  command  the  view  of  so 
many  imperial  faces ;  which  raiseth  your  thoughts  unto  old 
things  and  consideration  of  times  before  you,  when  even 
living  men  were  antiquities ;  when  the  living  might  exceed 
the  dead,  and  to  depart  this  world  could  not  be  properly 
said  to  go  unto  the  greater  number.^  And  so  run  up  your 
thoughts  upon  the  ancient  of  days,  the  antiquary's  truest 
object,  unto  whom  the  eldest  parcels  are  young,  and  earth 
itself  an  in&nt,  and  without  !^yptian§  account  makes  but 
small  noise  in  thousands. 

We  were  hinted  by  the  occasion,  not  catched  the  oppor- 
tunity to  write  of  old  things,  or  intrude  upon  the  antiquary. 
We  are  coldly  drawn  unto  discourses  of  antiquities,  who 
have  scarce  time  before  us  to  comprehend  new  things,  or 
make  out  learned  novelties.  But  seeing  they  arose,  as  they 
lay  almost  in  silence  among  us,  at  least  in  short  account 
suddenly  passed  over,  we  were  very  unwilling  they  should 
die  again,  and  be  buried  twice  among  us. 

Beside,  to  preserve  the  living,  and  make  the  dead  to  live, 
to  keep  men  out  of  their  urns,  and  discourse  of  human 
fragments  in  them,  is  not  impertinent  unto  our  profession ; 
whose  study  is  life  and  death,  who  daily  behold  examples  of 
mortality,  and  of  all  men  least  need  artificial  mementos,  or 
coffins  by  our  bedside,  to  mind  us  of  our  graves. 

*  The  great  urns  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Borne,  oonoeived  to  resonnd 
the  voices  of  people  at  their  shows. 

t  Worthily  possessed  by  that  true  gentleman.  Sir  Horatio  Towna- 
hend,  my  honoured  friend. 

t  Ahiitadpltara, 

§  Which  makes  the  world  so  many  years  old. 
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'Tis  time  to  observe  occurrences,  and  let  nothing  remark- 
able escape  us  :  the  supinity  of  elder  days  hath  left  so  much 
in  silence,  or  time  hath  so  martyred  the  records,  that  the 
most  industrious  heads*  do  find  no  easy  work  to  erect  a  new 
Britannia.  ^ 

'Tis  opportune  to  look  back  upon  old  times,  and  contem- 
plate our  fore&thers.  Gf^reat  examples  grow  thin,  and  to  be 
fetched  from  the  passed  world.  Simphcity  flies  away,  and 
iniquity  comes  at  long  strides  upon  us.  We  have  enough  to 
do  to  make  up  ourselves  from  present  and  passed  times,  and 
the  whole  stage  of  things  scarce  serveth  for  our  instruction. 
A  complete  piece  of  virtue  must  be  made  from  the  Centos 
of  all  ages,  as  all  the  beauties  of  Greece  could  make  but  one 
handsome  Venus. 

When  the  bones  of  King  Arthur  were  digged  up,t  the  old 
race  might  think  they  beheld  therein  some  originals  of 
themselves  ;  imto  these  of  ovr  urns  none  here  can  pretend 
relation,  and  can  only  behold  the  relicks  of  those  persons 
who,  in  their  life  giving  the  laws  unto  their  predecessors, 
after  long  obscurity,  now  lie  at  their  mercies.  But,  remem- 
bering the  early  civility  they  brought  upon  these  countries, 
and  forgetting  long-passed  mischiefs,  we  mercifully  preserve 
their  bones,  and  piss  not  upon  their  ashes. 

In  the  ofler  of  these  antiquities  we  drive  not  at  ancient 
families,  so  long  outlasted  by  them.  We  are  far  from 
erecting  your  worth  upon  the  pillars  of  your  forefathers, 
whose  merits  you  illustrate.  We  honour  your  old  virtues, 
conformable  imto  times  before  you,  which  are  the  noblest 
armoury.  And,  having  long  experience  of  your  friendly 
conversation,  void  of  empty  formality,  full  of  freedom, 
constant  and  generous  honesty,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  gem 
of  the  old  rock,:{:  and  must  profess  myself  even  to  urn 
and  ashesy 

Your  ever  fiuthful  Friend  and  Servant, 

Thomas  Beowite. 
Narwichf  May  \st, 

*  Wherein  Mr.  Dugdale  hath  excellently  well  endeayoured,  and 
worthy  to  be  countenanced  by  ingenuous  and  noble  personB. 
t  In  the  time  of  Henry  the  second.^(7am<2en. 
X  Adamaa  de  ntpe  veteri  prcutcmtiasimus. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

Is  the  deep  discovery  of  the  subterranean  world,  a  shallow 
part  would  satisfy  some  enquirers ;  who,  if  two  or  three 
jards  were  open  about  the  surface,  would  not  care  to  rake 
the  bowels  of  Potosi,*  and  regions  towards  the  centre. 
Nature  hath  famished  one  part  of  the  earth,  and  man  another. 
The  treasures  of  time  lie  high,  in  urns,  coins,  and  monu- 
ments, scarce  below  the  roots  of  some  vegetables.  Time 
hath  endless  rarities,  and  shows  of  all  varieties;  which 
reyeals  old  things  in  heaven,  makes  new  discoveries  in  earth, 
and  even  earth  itself  a  discovery.  That  great  antiquity 
America  lay  buried  for  thousands  of  years,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  earth  is  still  in  the  urn  unto  us. 

Though  if  Adam  were  made  out  of  an  extract  of  the  earth, 
all  parts  might  challenge  a  restitution,  yet  few  have  returned 
their  bones  far  lower  than  they  might  receive  them ;  not 
affecting  the  graves  of  giants,  under  hilly  and  heavy 
coTerings,  but  content  with  less  than  their  owii  depth,  have 
viahed  their  bones  might  lie  soft,  and  the  earth  be  light 
upon  them.  Even  such  as  hope  to  rise  again,  would  not 
be  content  with  central  interment,  or  so  desperately  to  place 
their  relicks  as  to  lie  beyond  discovery ;  and  in  no  way  to  be 
seen  again  ;  which  happy  contrivance  hath  made  communi- 
cation with  our  forefathers,  and  left  unto  our  view  some 
parts,  which  they  never  beheld  themselves.    ^ 

*  The  rich  moimtaiu  of  Peru. 
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Though  earth  hath  engrossed  the  name,  yet  water  hath 
proved  the  smartest  grave ;  which  in  forty  days  swallowed 
almost  mankind,  and  the  living  creation ;  fishes  not  wholly 
escaping,  except  the  salt  ocean  were  handsomely  contempered 
by  a  mixture  of  the  fresh  element. 

Many  have  taken  voluminous  pains  to  determine  the  state 
of  the  soul  upon  disunion ;  but  men  have  been  most  phan- 
tastical  in  the  singular  contrivances  of  their  corporal  disso- 
lution :  whilst  the  soberest  nations  have  rested  in  two  ways, 
of  simple  inhumation  and  burning. 

That  carnal  interment  or  burying  was  of  the  elder  date, 
the  old  examples  of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  are  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate;  and  were  without  competition,  if  it 
could  be  made  out  that  Adam  was  buried  near  Damascus, 
or  Mount  Calvary,  according  to  some  tradition.  Grod 
himself,  that  buried  but  one,  was  pleased  to  make  choice  of 
this  way,  collectible  from  Scripture  expression,  and  the  hot 
contest  between  Satan  and  the  archangel,  about  discovering 
the  body  of  Moses.  But  the  practice  of  burning  was  also 
of  ^at  antiquity,  and  of  no  slender  extent.  For  (not  to 
denve  the  same  from  Hercules)  noble  descriptions  there  are 
hereof  in  the  Grecian  funerals  of  Homer,  in  the  formal 
obsequies  of  Patroclus  and  AchiQes ;  and  somewhat  elder  in 
the  Theban  war,  and  solemn  combustion  of  Meneceus,  and 
Archemorus,  contemporary  unto  Jair  the  eighth  judge  of 
Israel.  Confirmable  also  among  the  Trojans,  Drom  the 
ftmeral  pyre  of  Hector,  burnt  before  the  gates  of  Troy :  and 
the  burning  of  PenthesOea  the  Amazonian  queen:*  and 
long  continuance  of  that  practice,  in  the  inward  countries  of 
Asia ;  while  as  low  as  the  reign  of  Julian,  we  find  that  the 
king  of  Chioniaf  burnt  the  body  of  his  son,  and  interred  the 
ashes  in  a  silver  urn. 

The  same  practice  extended  also  far  west ;  J  and,  besides 
Herulians,  Getes,  and  Thracians,  was  in  use  with  most  of 
the  CeltsB,  Sarmatians,  Germans,  Gauls,  Danes,  Swedes, 
Norwegians ;  not  to  omit  some  use  thereof  among  Cartha- 
ginians and  Americans.     Of  greater  antiquity  among  the 

*  Q.  CaJidber,  Ub.  i. 

f  Gumbtates,  king  of  Chioma,  a  ooimtiy  near  Persia, — Aimnicmtts 
MmrceUvtms. 
t  Arnold,  Momtcm,  not,  in  Cces,  Commenta/r,  L,  Qyraldus,  Kirkmanrnis. 
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Bomans  than  most  opinion,  or  Pliny  seems  to  allow :  for 
(beside  the  old  table  laws  of  burning  or  burying  within  the 
city,*  of  making  the  Mineral  fire  with  planed  wood,  or 
quenching  the  Ere  with  wine),  Manlius  the  consul  burnt 
the  body  of  his  son :  !Numa,  by  special  clause  of  his  will, 
was  not  burnt  but  buried;  andEemuswas  solemnly  burned, 
according  to  the  description  of  Ovid.f 

Cornelius  Sylla  was  not  the  first  whose  body  was  burned 
in  Eome,  but  the  first  of  the  Cornelian  family;  which, 
being  indiflferently,  not  frequently  used  before ;  firom  that 
time  spread,  and  became  the  prevalent  practice,  ^ot  totally 
pursued  in  the  highest  run  of  cremation ;  for  when  eyen 
crows  were  fimerally  burnt,  Poppaea  the  wife  of  Nero  found 
a  peculiar  grave  interment.  Now  as  all  customs  were 
founded  upon  some  bottom  of  reason,  so  there  wanted  not 
grounds  for  this ;  according  to  several  apprehensions  of  the 
most  rational  dissolution.  Some  being  of  the  opinion  of 
Thales,  that  water  was  the  original  of  Si  things,  thought  it 
most  equal  ^  to  submit  unto  the  principle  of  putrefaction, 
and  conclude  in  a  moist  relentment.^  Others  conceived  it 
most  natural  to  end  in  fire,  as  due  unto  the  master  principle 
in  the  composition,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Heraditus ; 
and  therefore  heaped  up  large  piles,  more  actively  to  waft 
them  toward  that  element,  whereby  they  also  declined  a  visi- 
ble degeneration  into  worms,  and  left  a  lasting  parcel  of 
their  composition. 

Some  apprehended  a  purifying  virtue  in  fire,  refining  the 
grosser  commixture,  and  firmg  out  the  SBthereal  particles  so 
deeply  immersed  in  it.  And  such  as  by  tradition  or  rational 
eonjecture  held  any  hint  of  the  final  pyre  of  all  things ;  or 
that  this  element  at  last  must  be  too  hard  for  all  the  rest ; 
might  conceive  most  naturally  of  the  fiery  dissolution. 
Others  pretending  no  natural  grounds,  politickly  declined 

*  12  TcUnU.  part  i.  dejvre  scuro.  Hcmmem  mortuum  m  nrhe  ne  iepe- 
lito,  neve  wrUo,  torn.  2.  Bogvm  cucid  ne  pdito,  torn.  4.  Item  Vigeneri 
AwMtcU,  in  Idvirnn,  et  Alex,  cum  IHraqudlo,     Bmcirms  cum  Dempttero, 

t  Ultimo  prolcUa  nibdita  flamma  rogo,  De  Fast,  lib.  iv.  cvm  Car, 
Keapol,  Anaptyxi, 

1  most  egnuU,']    Most  equitable. 

'  rdentTnent.]    Dissolution:  not  in  Johnson. 
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the  malice  of  enemies  upon  their  "buried  bodies.  Which 
consideration  led  Sylla  unto  this  practice ;  who  having  thus 
served  the  body  of  Marius,  could  not  but  fear  a  retaliation 
upon  his  own ;  entertained  after  in  the  civil  wars,  and 
revengeful  contentions  of  £ome. 

But  as  many  nations  embraced,  and  many  left  it  indif- 
ferent, so  others  too  much  affected,  or  strictly  declined  this 
practice.  The  Indian  Brachmans  seemed  too  great  Mends 
unto  fire,  who  burnt  themselves  alive,  and  thought  it  the 
noblest  way  to  end  their  days  in  fire;  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  Indian,  burning  himself  at  Athens,*  in 
his  last  words  upon  the  pyre  unto  the  amazed  spectators, 
thus  I  make  myself  immortal. 

But  the  Chaldeans,  the  great  idolaters  of  fire,  abhorred 
the  burning  of  their  carcases,  as  a  pollution  of  that  deity. 
The  Persian  magi  declined  it  upon  the  like  scruple,  and 
being  only  solicitous  about  their  bones,  exposed  their  flesh 
to  the  prey  of  birds  and  dogs.  And  the  Persees  now  in 
India,  which  expose  their  bodies  unto  vultures,  and  endure 
not  so  much  as  feretra  or  biers  of  wood,  the  proper  fuel  of 
fire,  are  led  on  with  such  niceties.  But  whether  the  ancient 
Germans,  who  burned  their  dead,  held  any  such  fear  to 
pollute  their  deity  of  Herthus,  or  the  earth,  we  have  no 
authentic  conjecture. 

The  Egyptians  were  afraid  of  fire,  not  as  a  deity,  but 
a  devouring  element,  mercilessly  consuming  their  bodies, 
and  leaving  too  little  of  them ;  and  therefore  by  precious 
embalments,  depositure  in  dry  earths,  or  handsome  inclosure 
in  glasses,  contrived  the  notablest  ways  of  integral  con- 
servation. And  from  such  Egyptian  scruples,  imbibed  by 
Pythagoras,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Numa  and  the 
Pythagorical  sect  first  waved  the  fiery  solution. 

The  Scythians,  who  swore  by  wind  and  sword,  that  is,  by 
life  and  death,  were  so  far  from  burning  their  bodies,  that 
they  declined  all  interment,  and  made  their  graves  in  the 
air:  and  the  Ichthyophagi,  or  fish-eating  nations  about 
Egypt,  affected  the  sea  for  their  grave ;  thereby  declining 
visible  corruption,  and  restoring  the  debt  of  their  bodies. 

*  And  therefore  the  inscription  of  his  tomb  was  made  accordingly. — 
iVtc.  Damtuc, 
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Whereas  the  old  heroes,  in  Homer,  dreaded  nothing  more 
than  water  or  drowning ;  pi^obably  upon  the  old  opinion  of 
the  fiery  substance  of  the  sonl,  omy  extingoishable  by  that 
element ;  and  therefore  the  poet  emphatically  implieth  the 
total  destruction  in  this  kind  of  death,  which  happened  to 
Ajai  Oileus.* 

The  old  Salearianst  had  a  peculiar  mode,  for  they  used 
great  urns  and  much  wood,  biit  no  fire  in  their  bunals, 
while  they  bruised  the  flesh  and  bones  of  the  dead,  crowded 
them  into  urns,  and  laid  heaps  of  wood  upon  them. 
And  the  Chinese  :|;  without  cremation  or  umal  interment  of 
their  bodies,  make  use  of  trees  and  much  burmng,  while 
they  plant  a  pine-tree  by  their  grave,  and  bum  great  num- 
bers of  printed  draughts  of  slaves  and  horses  over  it,  civilly 
content  with  their  companies  in  effigy^  which  barbarous 
nations  exact  unto  reality. 

Christians  abhorred  this  way  of  obsequies,  and  though 
thej  sticked  not  to  give  their  bodies  to  be  burnt  in  their 
lives,  detested  that  mode  after  death ;  affecting  rather  a 
depositure  than  absumption,  and  properly  submitting  unto 
the  sentence  of  Grod,  to  return  not  unto  ashes  but  unto  dust 
again,  conformable  unto  the  practice  of  the  patriarchs,  the 
interment  of  our  Saviour,  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  the  ancient 
martyrs.  And  so  far  at  last  declining  promiscuous  inter- 
ment with  Pagans,  that  some  have  suffered  ecclesiastical 
censures,  §  for  making  no  scruple  thereof. 

The  Musselman  believers  will  never  admit  this  fiery  reso- 
lution. Por  they  hold  a  present  trial  &om  their  blaick  and 
white  angels  in  the  grave ;  which  they  must  have  made  so 
hollow,  that  they  may  rise  upon  their  knees. 

The  Jewish  nation,  though  they  entertained  the  old  way 
of  inhumation,  yet  sometimes  admitted  this  practice. 
For  the  men  of  Jabesh  burnt  the  body  of  Saul ;  and  by  no 
prohibited  practice,  to  avoid  contagion  or  pollution,  in  time 
of  pestUence,  burnt  the  bodies  of  their  &]end8.||  And  when 
they  burnt  not  their  dead  bodies,  yet  sometimes  used  great 
bomings  near  and  about  tbem,  deducible  &om  the  expres- 
sions concerning  Jehoram,  Zedechias,  and  the  sumptuous 

*  Which  3fagiu8  reads  i^anoXtaXe,  f  JXodorua  Siculua. 

X  Rammnus  in  Namgat,  §  Maa'tiaUa  the  Bishop.  Cffpritm. 

<  AmoB  vi.  10. 
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pyre  of  Asa.  And  were  so  little  averse  from  Pagan  bi 
ing,  that  the  Jews  lamenting  the  death  of  CeBsar  their  fri( 
and  revenger  on  Pompey,  frequented  the  place  where 
bodj  was  burnt  for  many  nights  together.*  And  as  t 
raised  noble  monuments  and  mausoleums  for  their  < 
nation,t  so  they  were  not  scrupulous  in  erecting  some 
others,  according  to  the  practice  of  Daniel,  who  left  1 
lasting  sepulchral  pile  in  Ecbatana,  for  the  Median 
Persian  kings4 

But  even  in  times  of  subjection  and  hottest  use,  t 
conformed  not  unto  the  !Roman  practice  of  bumi 
whereby  the  prophecy  was  secured  concerning  the  bod; 
Christ,  that  it  should  not  see  corruption,  or  a  bone  she 
not  be  broken;  which  we  believe  was  also  providenti 
prevented,  from  the  soldier's  spear  and  nails  that  passec 
the  little  bones  both  in  his  hands  and  feet ;  not  oi  ordic 
contrivance,  that  it  should  not  corrupt  on  the  cross,  acci 
ing  to  the  laws  of  Eoman  crucifixion,  or  an  hair  of 
head  perish,  though  observable  in  Jewish  customs,  to 
the  hairs  of  malefactors. 

Nor  in  their  long  cohabitation  with  Egyptians,  crept  i 
a  custom  of  their  exact  embalming,  wherein  deeply  slasl 
the  muscles,  and  taking  out  the  brains  and  entrails,  t 
had  broken  the  subject  of  so  entire  a  resurrection,  nor  f 
answered  the  types  of  Enoch,  Elijah,  or  Jonah,  which 
to  prevent  or  restore,  was  of  equal  feicility  unto  that  rii 
power,  able  to  break  the  fasciations  and  bands  of  deatl 
get  clear  out  of  the  cerecloth,  and  an  hundred  pound 
ointment,  and  out  of  the  sepulchre  before  the  stone 
rolled  from  it. 

But  though  they  embraced  not  this  practice  of  bum 
yet  entertained  the^  many  ceremonies  agreeable  unto  Gri 
and  Boman  obsequies.  And  he  that  observeth  their  frm 
feasts,  their  lamentations  at  the  grave,  their  music, 
weeping  mourners ;  how  they  closed  the  eyes  of  their  frie 
how  they  washed,  anointed,  and  kissed  the  dead ;  may  es 

*  Stteton,  in  vita  Jul,  Cces, 

f  As  that  magnificent  sepulchral  monument  erected  by  Si 
1  Mace.  xiii. 

X  TLaraffKevairiia  davfiatriutc  wivoirifikvov,  whereof  a  Jewish  p 
had  always  the  custody,  unto  Josephus  his  days. — Jos.  Antiq.  lib.  x 
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condade  these  were  not  mere  Pagan  civilities.  But  whe- 
ther that  mournful  burthen,  and  treble  calling  out  after 
Absalom,*  had  any  reference  unto  the  last  conclamation, 
and  triple  valediction,  used  by  other  nations,  we  hold  but 
a  wavering  conjecture. 

Civilians  make  sepulture  but  of  the  law  of  nations,  others 
do  naturally  found  it  and  discover  it  also  v^  animals. 
They  that  are  so  thick-skinned  as  still  to  credit  the 
Btoiy  of  the  Phoenix,  may  say  something  for  animal  burning. 
More  serious  conjectures  find  some  examples  of  sepulture  in 
elephants,  cranes,  the  sepulchral  cells  of  pismires,  and  prac- 
tice of  bees, — ^which  civil  society  carrieth  out  their  dead, 
and  hath  exequies,  if  not  interments. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

The  solemnities,  ceremonies,  rites  of  their  cremation  or 
interment,  so  solemnly  delivered  by  authors,  we  shall  not 
disparage  our  reader  to  repeat.  Only  the  last  and  lasting 
part  in  their  urns,  collected  bones  and  ashes,  we  cannot 
wholly  omit  or  decline  that  subject,  which  occasion  lately 
presented,  in  some  discovered  among  us. 

In  a  field  of  Old  Walsingham,  not  many  months  past, 
were  digged  up  between  forty  and  fifty  urns,  deposited  in 
a  diy  and  sandy  soil,  not  a  yard  deep,  nor  far  from  one 
another. — Not  all  strictly  of  one  figure,  but  most  answering 
these  described:  some  containing  two  pounds  of  bones, 
distinguishable  in  skulls,  ribs,  jaws,  thigh  bones,  and  teeth, 
with  fresh  impressions  of  their  combustion;  besides  the 
extraneous  substances,  like  pieces  of  small  boxes,  or  combs 
bandsomely  wrought,  handles  of  small  brass  instruments, 
brazen  nippers,  and  in  one  some  kind  of  opal.t 

Near  the  same  plot  of  ground,  for  about  six  yards  com- 
pass, were  dig^ea  up  coals  and  incinerated  substances, 
which  begat  conjecture  that  this  was  the  ustrina  or  place  of 

*  2  Sum.  xviii.  83. 

f  In  one  sent  me  by  my  worthy  friend^  Dr.  Thomas  Witherly  of 
Walatngbam. 
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'burning  their  bodies,  or  some  sacrificing  place  unto  the 
manes,  which  was  properly  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
as  the  ara  and  altars  unto  the  gods  and  heroes  above  it. 

That  these  were  the  urns  of  Eomans  from  the  common 
custom  and  place  where  they  were  found,  is  no  obscure 
conjecture,  not  far  from  a  Boman  garrison,  and  but  five 
miles  from  Brancafiter,  set  down  by  ancient  record  under 
the  name  of  Branodunum.  And  where  the  adjoining  town, 
containing  seven  parishes,  in  no  very  different  sound,  but 
Saxon  termination,  still  retains  the  name  of  Bumham, 
which  being  an  earlv  station,  it  is  not  improbable  the  neigh- 
bour parts  were  filled  with  habitations,  either  of  Bomans 
themselves,  or  Britons  Bomanized,  which  observed  the 
Boman  customs. 

Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the  Bomans  early  possessed 
this  country.  For  though  we  meet  not  with  such  strict 
particulars  of  these  parts  before  the  new  institution  of  Con-  ■ 
stantine  and  military  charge  of  the  count  of  the  Saxon 
shore,  and  that  about  the  Saxon  invasions,  the  Dalmatian 
horsemen  were  in  the  garrison  of  Brancaster ;  yet  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  Yespasian,  and  Severus,  we  find  no  less 
than  three  legions  dispersed  through  the  province  of  Britain. 
And  as  high  as  the  reign  of  Claudius  a  great  overthrow  was 
given  unto  the  Iceni,  by  the  Boman  Eeutenant  Ostorius. 
Not  long  after,  the  country  was  so  molested,  that,  in  hope 
of  a  better  state,  Frasutagus  bequeathed  his  kingdom  unto 
Nero  and  his  daughters ;  and  Boadicea,  his  queen,  fought 
the  last  decisive  battle  with  Faulinus.  After  which  time, 
and  conquest  of  Agricola,  the  lieutenant  of  Yespasian,  pro« 
bable  it  is,  they  wholly  possessed  this  country ;  ordering  it 
into  garrisons  or  habitations  best  suitable  with  their  secu- 
rities. And  so  some  Boman  habitations  not  improbable  in 
these  parts,  as  high  as  the  time  of  Yespasian,  where  the 
Saxons  after  seated,  in  whose  thin-filled  maps  we  yet  find 
the  name  of  Walsingham.  Now  if  the  Iceni  were  but 
Gammadims,  Anconians,  or  men  that  lived  in  an  angle, 
wedge,  or  elbow  of  Britain,  according  to  the  original  etymo- 
logy, this  country  will  challenge  the  emphatical  appellation, 
as  most  properly  making  the  dhow  or  iken  of  Icenia.^ 

'  Now  if  the,  die]    That  is  to  say,  %f*'%ken,  (as  well  ayicoiv)  sigiiified 
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That  Britain  was  notably  populous  is  undeniable,  from 
that  expression  of  Gsesar.*  That  the  Eomans  themselves 
were  early  in  no  small  numbers  (seventy  thousand,  with 
their  associates),  slain  by  Boadicea,  affordfs  a  sure  account. 
And  though  many  Soman  habitations  are  now  unknown,  yet 
9ome,  by  old  works,  rampiers,  coins,  and  urns,  do  testify 
their  possessions.  Some  urns  have  been  found  at  Castor, 
some  aUo  about  Southcreak,  and,  not  many  years  past,  no 
less  than  ten  in  a  field  at  Buxton,  t  not  near  any  recorded 
garrison.  Kor  is  it  strange  to  find  Boman  coins  of  copper 
md  silver  among  us ;  of  Vespasian,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Com- 
modus,  Antoninus,  Severus,  &c. ;  but  the  greater  number 
of  DiocleBian,  Constantino,  Constans,  Yalens,  with  many  oi 
Yictorinus  Posthumius,  Tetricus,  and  the  thirty  tyrants  in 
the  reign  of  G^allienus ;  and  some  as  high  as  Acfrianus  have 
been  found  about  Thetford,  or  Sitomagus,  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  as  the  way  from  Y enta  or  Castor  unto 
London.};  But  the  most  frequent  discovery  is  made  at  the 
two  Castors  by  Norwich  and  Tarmouth,§  at  Burghcastle, 
and  Brancaster.|| 

*  ffamimum  infinita  nmltUudoest,  creberrinuique ;  OBdiJiciaferi  ChiUicit 
watimilia, — Cces,  de  BeUo  Gal,  1.  v. 

t  In  the  ground  of  my  worthy  ftiend  Eohert  Jegon,  Esq. ;  wherein 
tome  things  contained  were  preserved  hy  the  most  worthy  Sir  William 
Paston,  Bart. 

X  From  Castor  to  Thetford  the  Bomuis  accounted  thirty-two  miles, 
aod  firom  thence  observed  not  our  common  road  to  London,  but  passed 
by  CombreUmium  ad  Ansam,  Canoniwn,  Cceaaromagw,  Ac,  by  Bretenham, 
CoggeshaU,  Chelmsford,  Brentwood,  &c. 

§  Most  at  Castor  by  Yarmouth,  found  in  a  place  oaUed  East-bloudy- 
boigh  Fui'long,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  a  person  of  civiUty, 
isdnstry,  and  knowledge  in  this  way,  who  hath  made  observation  of 
remarkable  things  about  him,  and  from  whom  we  have  received  divers 
ahrerand  copper  coins. 

I  B^on^ng  to  that  noble  gentleman,  and  true  example  of  worth, 
Sb  Ralph  Hare,  Bart.,  my  honoured  friend* 


ir^bow — ^and  thus,  the  Icenians  were  but  "  men  that  lived  in  an  angle 
er  elbow,"  then  would  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  have  the  best  claim 
to  the  appellation,  that  county  being  most  emphatically  the  dbow  of 
leesia.  But,  unfortunately,  ikefn  does  not  si^^iify  an  elbow  ;  and  it 
Appears  that  the  Iceni  derived  their  name  from  the  river  Ouse,  on  whose 
iioks  they  resided, — anciently  called  Iken,  Yken,  or  Tcin.  Whence, 
aitt,  Ikenild-street,  Ikenthorpe,  Ikenworth. 
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Besides  the  Norman^  Saxon,  and  Damsh  pieces  of  Cuthred, 
Canutus,  William,  Matilda,*  and  others,  some  British  coins 
of  gold  have  been  dispersedly  found,  and  no  small  number 
of  silver  pieces  near  Norwich,t  with  a  rude  head  upon  the 
obverse,  and  an  ill-formed  horse  on  the  reverse,  with  mscrip- 
tions  Ic.  Duro,  T,;  whether  implying  Iceni,  Durotriges, 
Tascia,  or  Trinobantes,  we  leave  to  higher  conjecture. 
Vulgar  chronology  will  have  Norwich  Castle  as  old  as  Julius 
Cffisar ;  but  his  distance  from  these  parts,  and  its  gothick 
form  of  structure,  abridgeth  such  antiquity.  The  British 
coins  afford  conjecture  of  early  habitation  in  these  parts, 
though  the  city  of  Norwich  arose  from  the  ruins  of  Venta ; 
and  though,  perhaps,  not  without  some  habitation  before, 
was  enlarged,  builded,  and  nominated  by  the  Saxons.  In 
what  bulk  or  ^opulosiW  it  stood  in  the  old  East- Angle 
monarchy  tradition  and  nistory  are  silent.  Considerable  it 
was  in  the  Danish  eruptions,  when  Sueno  burnt  Thetford 
and  Norwich, J  and  XJlfketel,  the  governor  thereof,  was  able 
to  make  some  resistance,  and  after  endeavoured  to  bum  the 
Danish  navy. 

How  the  Bomans  left  so  many  coins  in  countries  of  their 
conquests  seems  of  hard  resolution ;  except  we  consider  how 
they  buried  them  under  ground  when,  upon  barbarous  inva- 
sions, they  were  fain  to  desert  their  habitations  in  most  part 
of  their  empire,  and  the  strictness  of  their  laws  forbidding 
to  transfer  them  to  any  other  uses :  wherein  the  Spartans  § 
were  singular,  who,  to  make  their  copper  money  useless, 
contempered  it  with  vinegar.  That  the  Britons  lefb  any, 
some  wonder,  since  their  money  was  iron  and  iron  rings 
before  Caesar ;  and  those  of  afber-stamp  by  permission,  and 
but  small  in  bulk  and  bigness.  That  so  few  of  the  Saxons 
remain,  because,  overcome  by  succeeding  conquerors  upon 
the  place,  their  coins,  by  degrees,  passed  into  other  stamps 
and  the  marks  of  after-ages. 

Than  the  time  of  these  ums  deposited,  or  precise  antiquity 
of  these  relicks,  nothing  of  more  uncertain^^ ;  for  since  the 
lieutenant  of  Claudius  seems  to  have  made  the  first  progress 

*  A  piece  of  Mand,  the  empress,  said  to  be  found  in  Bnekenham 
Castle,  with  this  inscription,^JZ2e  n*  a  die, 
t  At  Thorpe.  %  Bram^pUm  Ahbtu  JwrnaUetms. 

§  PUa.  in  vUA  Lycwrg, 
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into  these  parts,  since  Boadicea  was  overthrown  by  the 
forces  of  Nero,  and  Agricola  put  a  fiill  end  to  these  con- 
quests, it  is  not  probable  the  country  was  fiilly  garrisoned  or 
planted  before;  and,  thCTefore,  however  these  urns  might 
be  of  later  date,  not  likely  of  higher  antiqidty. 

And  the  succeeding  emperors  desisted  not  from  their  con- 
quests in  these  and  other  parts,  as  testified  by  history  and 
medal-inscription  yet  extant :  the  province  of  Britain,  in  so 
divided  a  distance  from  Bome,  beholding  the  faces  of  many 
imperial  persons,  and  in  large  account ;  no  fewer  than  CsBsar, 
Claudius,  Britannicus,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Adrian,  Severus, 
Commodus,  Qeta,  and  Caracalla. 

A  great  obscurity  herein,  because  no  medal  or  emperor's 
coin  enclosed,  which  might  denote  the  date  of  their  inter- 
ments ;  observable  in  many  urns,  and  found  in  those  of 
Spitalfields,  by  London,*  which  contained  the  coins  of 
Claudius,  Vespasian,  Commodus,  Antoninus,  attended  with 
laciymatories,  lamps,  bottles  of  liquor,  and  other  appur- 
tenances of  affectionate  superstition,  which  in  these  rural 
interments  were  wanting. 

Some  uncertainty  there  is  from  the  period  or  term  of 
burning,  or  the  cessation  of  that  practice.  Macrobius 
affirmeth  it  Was  disused  in  his  days ;  but  most  agree,  though 
without  authentic  record,  that  it  ceased  with  the  Antonini, — 
most  safely  to  be  understood  after  the  reign  of  those  emperors 
which  assumed  the  name  of  Antoninus,  extending  imto  Helio- 
gabalus.  "Not  strictly  after  Marcus ;  for  about  fifty  years 
kter,  we  find  the  magnificent  burning  and  consecration  of 
Severus ;  and,  if  we  so  fix  this  period  or  cessation,  these 
urns  will  challenge  above  thirteen  nundred  years. 

But  whether  this  practice  was  only  then  left  by  emperors 
and  great  persons,  or  generally  about  Bome,  and  not  in 
other  provinces,  we  hold  no  authentic  account;  for  after 
Tertullian,  in  the  days  of  Minucius,  it  was  obviously  objected 
upon  Christians,  that  they  condemned  the  practice  of  bum- 
ing.f  And  we  find  a  passage  in  Sidonius,:{:  which  asserteth 
that  practice  in  France  unto  a  lower  account.    And,  perhaps, 


*  Stow^s  Stirvey  of  ZoTicUm. 

f  BaxcraaUw  rogos,  et  daTtmamJt  ignivm  sepuUuram, — Mi/n,  m  Oct, 

t  Sidan,  ApoUmairU. 
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not  folly  disused  till  Christianity  fully  estabU&hed,  which 
gave  the  final  extinction  to  these  sepulchral  bonfires. 

"Whether  they  were  the  bones  of  men,  or  women,  or 
children,  no  authentic  decision  from  ancient  custom  in  dis- 
tinct places  of  burial.  Although  not  improbably  conjectured, 
that  the  double  sepulture,  or  burying-place  of  Abraham,* 
had  in  it  such  intention.  But  from  exility  of  bones,  thin- 
ness of  skulls,  smallness  of  teeth,  ribs,  and  thigh  bones,  not 
improbable  that  many  thereof  were  persons  of  minor  age, 
or  women.  Confirmable  also  from  thmgs  contained  in  them. 
In  most  were  found  substances  resembling  combs,  plates  like 
boxes,  fastened  with  iron  pins,  and  handsomely  overwrought 
like  the  necks  or  bridges  of  musical  instruments  ;  long  brass 
plates  overwrought  like  the  handles  of  neat  implements ; 
brazen  nippers,  to  pull  away  hair ;  and  in  one  a  kind  of  opal, 
yet  maintaining  a  bluish  colour. 

Now  that  they  accustomed  to  bum  or  bury  with  them, 
things  wherein  they  excelled,  delighted,  or  which  were  dear 
unto  them,  either  as  iarewells  unto  all  pleasure,  or  vain 
apprehension  that  they  might  use  them  in  the  other  world, 
is  testified  by  all  antiquity,  observable  from  the  gem  or  beryl 
ring  upon  the  finger  of  Cynthia,  the  mistress  of  Propertius, 
when  after  her  fiineral  pyre  her  ghost  appeared  unto  him ; 
and  notably  illustrated  from  the  contents  of  that  Eoman  urn 
preserved  by  Cardinal  ramese,t  wherein  besides  great  num- 
ber of  gems  with  heads  of  gods  and  goddesses,  were  found 
an  ape  of  agath,  a  grasshopper,  an  elephant  of  amber,  a 
crystal  ball,  three  glasses,  two  spoons,  and  six  nuts  of  crystal ; 
and  beyond  the  content  of    urns,  in  the   monument   of 
Childerick  the  first,;];    and   fourth  king  from  Pharamond, 
casually  discovered  three  years  past  at  Toumay,  restoring 
unto  the  world  much  gold  richly  adorning  his  sword,  two 
hundred  rubies,  many  hundred  imperial  coins,  three  hundred 
golden  bees,  the  bones  and  horse-shoes  of  his  horse  interred 
with  him,  according  to  the  barbarous  magnificence  of  those 
days  in  their  sepulchral  obsequies.     Although,  if  we  steer 
by  the  conjecture  of  many  and  septuagint  expression,  some 
trace  thereof  may  be  found  even  with  the  ancient  Hebrews, 

*  Gen.  xxiii.  4.  f  Vigeneri  Annot.  in  4.  Ziv, 

J  Chifflet.  in  AncLst.  ChUder, 
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not  only  from  the  sepulchral  treasure  of  David,  but  the 
circumcision  knives  which  Joshua  also  buried. 

Some  men,  considering  the  contents  of  these  urns,  lasting 
pieces  and  toys  included  in  them,  and  the  custom  of  burning 
with  many  other  nations,  might  somewhat  doubt  whether 
all  urns  found  among  us,  were  properly  Boman  relicks,  or 
some  not  belonging  unto  our  British,  Saxon,  or  Danish 
forefathers. 

In  the  form  of  burial  among  the  ancient  Britons,  the  laree 
discourses  of  CsBsar,  Tacitus,  and  Strabo  are  silent.  Eor  the 
discovery  whereof,  with  other  particulars,  we  much  deplore 
the  loss  of  that  letter  which  Cicero  expected  or  received  from 
his  brother  Quintus,  as  a  resolution  of  British  customs  ;  or 
the  account  which  might  have  been  made  by  Scribonius 
Largus,  the  physician,  accompanying  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
who  might  nave  also  discovered  that  frugal  bit  of  the  old 
Britons,*  which  in  the  bigness  of  a  bean  could  satis^  their 
thirst  and  hunger. 

But  that  the  Druids  and  ruling  priests  used  to  bum  and 
bury,  is  expressed  by  Pomponius ;  that  Bellinus,  the  brother 
of  Brennus,  and  king  of  the  Britons,  was  burnt,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Polydorus,  as  also  by  Amandus  Zierexensis  in 
Histaria,  and  Pineda  in  his  Univerm  BJUtoria  (Spanish). 
That  they  held  that  practice  in  Gallia,  Csasar  expressly 
deliveretfi.  Whether  tne  Britons  (probably  descended  from 
them,  of  like  religion,  language,  and  manners)  did  not  some- 
times make  use  of  burning,  or  whether  at  least  such  as  were 
after  civilized  unto  the  Boman  life  and  manners,  conformed 
not  unto  this  practice,  we  have  no  historical  assertion  or 
denial.  But  since,  from  the  account  of  Tacitus,  the  Bomans 
early  wrought  so  much  civility  upon  the  British  stock,  that 
they  brought  them  to  build  temples,  to  wear  the  gown,  and 
study  the  Boman  laws  and  language,  that  they  conformed 
also  unto  their  religious  rites  and  customs  in  burials,  seems 
no  improbable  conjecture. 

That  burning  the  dead  was  used  in  Sarmatia  is  affirmed 
by  Gkiguinus ;  that  the  Sueons  and  Gothlanders  used  to 
bum  their  princes  and  great  persons,  is  delivered  by  Saxo 
and  Olaus ;  that  this  was  the  old  German  practice,  is  also 

*  JOumis  excerptaper  XiphUin,  in  Severo^ 
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asserted  by  Tacitus.  And  thou§;h  we  are  bare  in  historical 
particulars  of  such  obsequies  in  this  island,  or  that  the 
Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles  burnt  their  dead,  yet  came  they 
from  parts  where  'twas  of  ancient  practice ;  the  Germans 
using  it,  from  whom  they  were  descended.  And  even  in 
Jutland  and  Sleswick  in  Anglia  Cymbrica,  urns  with  bones 
were  found  not  many  years  before  us. 

But  the  Danish  and  northern  nations  have  raised  an  era 
or  point  of  compute  from  their  ciistom  of  burning  their 
dead :  *  some  deriving  it  from  TJnguinus,  some  from  Frotho 
the  great,  who  ordained  by  law,  that  princes  and  chief  com- 
manders should  be  committed  unto  the  fire,  though  the 
common  sort  had  the  common  grave  interment.  Sa  Stark- 
atterusj  that  old  hero,  was  burnt,  and  Eingo  royally  burnt 
the  body  of  Harold  the  king  slain  by  him. 

What  time  this  custom  generally  expired  in  that  nation, 
we  diapem  no  assured  period;  whether  it  ceased  before 
Christianity,  or  upon  their  conversion,  by  Ausgurius  the 
Gaul,  in  the  time  of  Ludovicus  Pius  the  son  of  Charles  the 
Great,  according  to  good  computes ;  or  whether  it  might  not 
be  used  by  some  persons,  while  for  an  himdred  and  eighty 
years  Paganism  and  Christianity  were  promiscuously  em- 
braced among  them,  there  is  no  assured  conclusion.  About 
which  times  the  Danes  were  busy  in  England,  and  particularly 
infested  this  county ;  where  many  castles  and  strongholds 
were  built  by  them,  or  against  them,  and  great  number  of 
names  and  families  still  derived  from  them.  But  since  this 
custom  was  probably  disused  before  their  invasion  or  con- 
quest, and  the  Eomans  confessedly  practised  the  same  since 
their  possession  of  this  island,  the  most  assured  account  will 
&I1  upon  the  Eomans,  or  Britons  Bomanized. 

However,  certain  it  is,  that  urns  conceived  of  no  Koman 
original,  are  often  digged  up  both  in  Norway  and  Denmark, 
handsomely  described,  and  graphically  represented  by  the 
learned  physician  Wormius.f  And  m  some  parts  of  Den- 
mark in  no  ordinary  number,  as  stands  delivered  by  authors 
exactly  describing  those  countries.:^    And  they  contained 

*  JtoisM,  Brendetyde,  lid  tyde. 

f  Olai  Wormii  JHotvuanenta  et  AntiquUcU.  Dan. 

ZAdolj^tu  Oyprivs  m  AnnaL  SUsinck,  tfmia  adeo  abwiddbca  coUis,  dkc. 
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not  only  bones,  but  many  other  substances  in  them,  as 
knires,  pieces  of  iron,  brass,  and  wood,  and  one  of  Norway  a 
brass  gilded  jew' s-harp. 

Not  were  thev  confused  or  careless  in  dii^sing  the 
noblest  sort,  while  they  placed  large  stones  in  circle  about 
the  urns  or  bodies  which  they  interred :  somewhat  answer- 
able unto  the  monimient  of  Bollrich  stones  in  England,* 
or  sepulchral  monument  probably  erected  by  BoUo,  who 
after  conquered  Normandy ;  where  'tis  not  improbable 
somewhat  might  be  discovered.  Meanwhile  to  what  nation 
or  person  belonged  that  large  urn  found  at  Ashbury,t  con- 
taining mighty  bones,  and  a  buckler ;  what  those  large  urns 
found  at  Little  Massingham;;]:  or  why  the  Anglesea  urns 
are  placed  with  their  mouths  downward,  remains  yet 
imdiscoyered. 


CHAPTEE  III, 

Plaistebed  and  whited  sepulchres  were  anciently  affected 
in  cadaverous  and  corrupted  burials;  and  the  rigid  Jews 
were  wont  to  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous.  § 
Ulysses,  in  Hecuba,  cared  not  how  meanly  he  lived,  so  he 
might  find  a  noble  tomb  after  death. ||  Great  princes 
affected  great  monuments;  and  the  fair  and  larger  urns 
contained  no  vulgar  ashes,  which  makes  that  disparity  in 
those  which  time  discovereth  among  us.  The  present  urns 
were  not  of  one  capacity,  the  largest  containmg  above  a 
gallon,  some  not  much  above  half  that  measure ;  nor  all  of 
one  figure,  wherein  there  is  no  strict  conformity  in  the  same 
or  different  countries;  observable  from  those  represented 
by  CasaJius,  Bosio,  and  others,  though  all  found  in  Italy ; 
while  many  have  handles,  ears,  and  long  necks,  but  most 
imitate  a  circular  figure,  in  a  spherical  and  round  com- 
posure ;  whether  from  any  mystery,  best  duration  or  capa- 
city, were  but  a  conjecture.     But  the  common  form  with 

*  In  Oxfordshire,  Camden, 

t  In  Cheshire,  Ttnnua  de  rtbu»  AUnonicia, 

t  In  Norfolk,  HoUingshead,  g  Matt,  zxlli,  |I  JSwn^pides, 
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necks  was  a  proper  figure,  making  our  last  bed  like  our 
first ;  nor  much  unlike  the  urns  of  our  nativity  wliile  we 
lay  in  the  nether  part  of  the  earth,*  and  inward  vault  of 
our  microcosm.     Many  urns  are  red,  these  but  of  a  black 
colour  somewhat  smooth,  and  dully  soimding,  which  begat 
some  doubt,  whether  they  were  burnt,  or  only  baked  in  oven . 
or  sun,  according  to  the  ancient  way,  in  many  bricks,  tiles, 
pots,  and  testaceous  works ;  and,  as  the  word  teita  is  pro- 
perly to  be  taken,  when  occurring  without  addition  and 
chiefly  intended  by  Pliny,  when  he  commendeth  bricks  and 
tiles  of  two  years  old,  and  to  make  them  in  the  spring. 
Nor  only  these  concealed  pieces,  but  the  open  magnificence 
of  antiquity,  ran  much  in  the  artifice  of  clay.    Hereof  the 
house  of  Mausolus  was  built,  thus  old  Jupiter  stood  in  the 
Capitol,  and  the  statua  of  Hercules,  made  in  the  r^gn  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  was  extant  in  Phny's  days.    And  such 
as  declined  burning  or  funeral  urns,  anected  coffins  of  clay, 
according  to  the  mode  of  Pythagoras,  a  way  preferred  by 
Varro.    But  the  spirit  of  great  ones  was  above  these  cir- 
cumscriptions,  affecting  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  porphyry 
urns,  wherein  Severus  lay,  after  a  serious  view  and  sentence 
on  that  which  should  contain  him.f    Some  of  these  urns 
were  thought  to  have  been  silvered  over,  from  sparklings  in 
several  pots,  vrith  small  tinsel  parcels ;  uncertain  whether 
from  the  earth,  or  the  first  mixture  in  them. 

Among  these  urns  we  could  obtain  no  good  account  of 
their  coverings ;  only  one  seemed  arched  over  with  some  kind 
of  brick^work.  Of  those  foimd  at  Buxton,  some  were 
covered  with  flints,  some,  in  other  parts,  with  tiles;  those  at 
Yarmouth  Caster  were  closed  with  Eoman  bricks,  and  some 
have  proper  earthen  covers  adapted  and  fitted  to  them. 
But  in  the  Homerical  urn  of  Patroclus,  whatever  was  the 
solid  tegument,  we  find  the  immediate  covering  to  be  a 
purple  piece  of  silk :  and  such  as  had  no  covers  might  have 
the  earth  closely  pressed  into  them,  after  which  disposurc 
were  probably  some  of  these,  wherein  we  found  the  bones 
and  asnes  haJf  mortared  unto  the  sand  and  sides  of  the  nm 
and  some  long  roots  of  quich,  or  dog's-grass,  wreathed  aboui 
the  bones. 

*  Psal.  haii. 

t  Xtaip^tf'cif  t6v  dv9pwtovj  8v  19  olKovfAevJi  ovk  l%(tfpf7<rcv.-^J>um. 
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No  lamps,  included  liquors,  lacrymatories,  or  tear  bottles, 
attended  these  rural  urns,  either  as  sacred  unto  the  fnanes^ 
or  passionate  expressions  of  their  survlTing  friends.  While 
witn  rich  flames,  and  hired  tears,  they  solemnized  their 
obsequies,  and  in  the  most  lamented  monuments  made  one 
part  of  their  inscriptions.*  Some  find  sepulchral  vessela 
containing  liquors,  which  time  hath  incrassated  into  jellies. 
For,  besides  these  lacrymatories,  notable  lamps,  with  vessels 
of  oils,  and  aromatical  liquors,  attended  noble  ossuaries; 
and  some  yet  retaining  a  yinosityt  and  spirit  in  them, 
which,  if  any  have  tasted,  they  have  far  exceeded  the  palates 
of  antiquity.  Liquors  not  to  be  computed  by  years  of 
annual  magistrates,  but  by  great  conjunctions  and  the  fatal 
periods  of  kingdoms.^  The  draughts  of  consular^  date  were 
but  crude  imto  these,  and  Opimian  wine§  but  m  the  must 
unto  them. 

In  sundry  graves  and  sepulchres  we  meet  with  rings, 
coins,  and  chalices.  Ancient  frugality  was  so  severe,  that 
they  allowed  no  gold  to  attend  the  corpse,  but  only  that 
which  served  to  fasten  their  teeth.  ||  "Whether  the  Opaline 
stone  in  this  were  burnt  upon  the  finger  of  the  dead,  or  cast 
into  the  fire  by  some  affectionate  friend,  it  will  consist  with 
either  custom.  But  other  incinerable  substances  were  found 
80  fresh,  that  they  could  feel  no  singe  from  fire.  These, 
upon  view,  were  judged  to  be  wood ;  but,  sinking  in  water, 
and  tried  by  the  fire,  we  found  them  to  be  bone  or  ivory. 
It  their  hardness  and  yellow  colour  they  most  resembled 
box,  which,  in  old  expressions,  found  the  epithet  of 
eternal,^  and  perhaps  in  such  conservatories  might  have 
passed  iincorrupted. 

That  bay  leaves  were  found  green  in  the  tomb  of  S.  Himi* 
bert,**  a^r  an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  looked  upon  as 
miraculous.  Eemarkable  it  was  unto  old  spectators,  that 
the  cypress  of  the  temple  of  Diana  lasted  so  many  hundred 

*  Oum  Icbcrymis  potuSre,  t  Lasshu, 

t  About  five  himdred  years. — PUUo, 
§  Vimwn  Opiminiamim  amnorum  cerUwn.-^Petrtm, 
11  12  TcUml,  1.  xi.  Be  Jv/re  Sacro,    Neve  awrwm  adito  <ut  guoi  aurc 
denies  vmcti^  eecmU  im  cum  Uo  tepdvre  wrereve,  w  fravde  esto, 
t  Plvn.  1.  xvi.    Inter  5wXo  dfravn  numeral  7%eophrattm. 
*♦  Swriut. 
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jears.  The  wood  of  the  ark,,  and  olive-rod  of  Aaron,  were 
older  at  the  captivity ;  but  the  cypress  of  the  ark  of  Noah 
was  the  greatest  vegetable  of  antiquity,  if  Josephus  were 
not  deceived  by  some  fragments  of  it  in  his  days :  to  omit 
the  moor  logs  and  fir  trees  found  under-ground  in  many 
parts  of  England ;  the  undated  ruins  of  winds,  floods,  or 
earthquakes,  and  which  in  Manders  still  show  from  what 
quarter  they  fell,  as  generally  lying  in  a  north-east  position.* 

But  though  we  found  not  these  pieces  to  be  wood,  ac- 
cording to  first  apprehensions,  yet  we  missed  not  altogether 
of  some  woody  suDstance ;  for  the  bones  were  not  so  dearly 
picked  but  some  coals  were  found  amongst  them ;  a  way  to 
make  wood  perpetual,  and  a  fit  associate  for  metal,  whereon 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  Ephesian  temple,  and 
which  were  made  the  lasting  tests  of  old  boundaries  and 
landmarks.  Whilst  we  look  on  these,  we  admire  not  obser- 
vations of  coals  found  fresh  afber  four  hundred  years.f  In 
a  long-deserted  habitation  :2^  even  egg-shells  have  been  found 
fresh,  not  tending  to  corruption. 

In  the  monument  of  King  Childerick  the  iron  relicks 
were  found  all  rusty  and  crumbling  into  pieces ;  but  our 
little  iron  pins,  which  fastened  the  ivory  works,  held  well 
together,  and  lost  not  their  magnetical  quality,  though 
wanting  a  tenacious  moisture  for  the  firmer  union  of  parts ; 
although  it  be  hardly  drawn  into  frision,  yet  that  metal  soon 
submitteth  unto  rust  and  dissolution.  Li  the  brazen  pieces 
Ve  admired  not  the  duration,  but  the  freedom  from  rust, 
and  ill  savour,  upon  the  hardest  attrition ;  but  now  exposed 
unto  the  piercing  atoms  of  air,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
they  begin  to  spot  and  betray  their  green  entrails.  We 
conceive  not  these  urns  to  have  descended  thus  naked  as 
they  appear,  or  to  have  entered  their  graves  without  the  old 
habit  of  flowers.  The  urn  of  Philopoemen  was  so  laden  with 
flowers  and  ribbons,  that  it  aflbrded  no  sight  of  itself.  The 
rigid  Lycurgus  allowed  olive  and  myrtle.  The  Athenians 
might  fairly  except  against  the  practice  of  Democritus, 
to  be  buried  up  in  honey,  as  fearing  to  embezzle  a  great 
commodity  of  their  coun^,  and  the  best  of  that  kind  in 

*  (TSorop.  Beccmm  m  NUascopio, 

t  Of  Benngttccio  neUa  'pyrotechnia,  t  At  Elxnham. 
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Europe.  But  Plato  seemed  too  frugally  politick,  who 
allowed  no  larger  monument  than  would  eontaia  four  heroiek 
verses,  and  designed  the  most  barren  ground  for  sepulture : 
though  we  cannot  commend  the  goodness  of  that  sepulchral 
ground  which  was  set  at  no  higher  rate  than  the  mean 
salaiy  of  Judas.  Though  the  earth  had  confounded  the " 
ashes  of  these  ossuaries,  yet  the  bones  were  so  smartly 
burnt,  that  some  thin  plates  of  brass  were  found  half  melted 
among  them.  Whereby  we  apprehend  they  were  not  of 
the  meanest  carcases,  perfunctorily  fired,  as  sometimes  in 
military,  and  commonly  in  pestilence,  burnings  ;  or  after  the 
manner  of  abject  corpses,  huddled  forth  and  carelessly 
burnt,  without  the  Esquiline  Port  at  Eome ;  which  was  an 
afiront  continued  upon  Tibierius,  while  they  but  half  burnt 
his  body,*  and  in  the  amphitheatre,  according  to  the  custom 
in  notable  malefactors  ;  whereas  Nero  seemed  not  so  much 
to  fear  his  death  as  that  his  head  should  be  cut  off  and  his 
body  not  burnt  entire. 

Some,  finding  many  fragments  of  skulls  in  these  urns, 
suspected  a  mixture  of  bones ;  in  none  we  searched  was 
there  cause  of  such  conjecture,  though  sometimes  they  de* 
clined  not  that  practice. — The  ashes  of  Domitianf  were 
mingled  with  those  of  Julia;  of  Achilles  with  those  of 
Patroclus.  All  urns  contained  not  single  ashes;  without 
confused  burnings  they  affectionately  compounded  their 
bones ;  passionately  enaeavouring  to  continue  their  living 
unions.  And  when  distance  of  death  denied  such  con- 
jmictions,  unsatisfietd  affections  conceived  some  satisfaction 
to  be  neighbours  in  the  grave,  to  lie  urn  hj  urn,  and  touch 
but  in  their  manes.  And  many  were  so  curious  to  continue 
their  living  relations,  that  they  contrived  large  and  family 
urns,  wherein  the  ashes  of  their  nearest  friends  and  kindred 
might  successively  be  received,^  at  least  some  parcels 
thereof,  while  their  collateral  memorials  lay  in  minor  vessels 
about  them. 

Antiquity  held  too  light  thoughts  from  objects  of  mor- 

*  Sueton,  in  vitd  Tib.      Et  in  amphithecUtp  aemimtidcmdmh,  not. 
Caaaub. 
t  SueUm.  in  vUd  Bomiticm, 
t  See  the  most  learned  and  worthy  Mr.  M.  Casaubon  upon  Anto* 
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taUl^,  while  some  drew  provocatives  of  mirtli  from  ana* 
tomies,*  and  jugglers  showed  tricks  with  skeletons.  When 
fiddlers  made  not  so  pleasant  mirth  as  fencers,  and  men 
could  sit  with  '  quiet  stomachs,  while 'hanging  was  played 
before  them.f  Old  considerations  made  few  mementos  by 
skulls  and  bones  upon  their  monuments.  In  the  Egyptian 
obelisks  and  hieroglyphical  figures  it  is  not  easy  to  meet 
with  bones.  The  sepulchral  lamps  speak  nothing  less  than 
sepulture,  and  in  their  literal  draughts  prove  often  obscene 
and  antick  pieces.  Where  we  find  D,  M^X  it  is  obvious  to 
meet  with  sacrificing  pateras  and  vessels  of  libation  upon 
old  sepulchral  monuments.  In  the  Jewish  h7pog»um§ 
and  subterranean  cell  at  Bome,  was  little  observable  beside 
the  variety  of  lamps  and  frequent  draughts  of  the  holj  candle- 
stick. In  authentick  draughts  of  Anthonj  and  Jerome  we 
meet  with  thigh  bones  and  death's-heads ;  but  the  cem^terial 
cells  of  ancient  Christians  and  martyrs  were  filled  with 
draughts  of  Scripture  stories ;  not  declining  the  flourishes 
of  cypress,  palms,  and  olive,  and  the  mystical  figures  of 
peacocks,  doves,  and  cocks  ;  but  iterately  affecting  the  por* 
traits  of  Enoch,  Lazarus,  Jonas,  and  the  vision  of  Ezekiel, 
as  hopeful  draughts,  and  hinting  imagery  of  the  resur- 
rection, which  is  the  life  of  the  grave,  and  sweetens  our 
habitations  in  the  land  of  moles  and  pismires. 

G-entile  inscriptions  precisely  delivered  the  extent  of 
men's  lives,  seldom  the  manner  of  their  deaths,  which  history 
itself  so  often  leaves  obscure  in  the  records  of  memorable 
persons.  There  is  scarce  anj  philosopher  but  dies  twice  or 
thrice  in  Laertius ;  nor  almost  any  life  without  two  or  three 
deaths  in  Plutarch ;  which  makes  the  tragical  ends  of  noble 
persons  more  favourably  resented  by  compassionate  readers 
who  find  some  relief  in  the  election  of  such  differences. 

The  certainty  of  death  is  attended  with  uncertainties,  in 
time,  manner,*  places.  The  variety  of  monuments  hath 
often  obscured  true  graves;  and  cenotaphs  confoiinded 

*  Sk  erimus  cuncH,  Ac,    Brgo  dtim  vivimw  vivamus. 

f  *Aywvov  waiZdP,  A  barbarous  pastime  at  feasts,  wh«n  men  stood 
upon  a  rolling  globe,  with  their  necks  in  a  rope  and  a  knife  in  their 
hands,  ready  to  cut  it  when  the  stone  was  rolled  away ;  wherein  if  they 
fidled,  they  lost  their  lives,  to  the  laughter  of  their  spectatorB.-— il<4e»cnw. 

t  Diisnumibw,  §  Bono. 
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sepulchreB.  !^or  beside  their  real  tombs,  many  bave  found 
honorary  and  empty  sepulchres.  The  variety  of  Homer's 
monuments  made  him  of  various  countries.  Euripides*  had 
his  tomb  in'  Africa,  but  his  sepulture  in  Macedonia.  And 
Severust  found  his  real  sepulchre  in  Bome,  but  his  empty 
grave  in  Gallia. 

He  that  lay  in  a  golden  urn  J  eminently  above  the  earth, 
was  not  like  to  find  the  quiet  of  his  bones.  Many  of  these 
urns  were  broke  by  a  vulgar  discoverer  in  hope  of  enclosed 
treasure.  The  ashes  of  Marcellus§  were  lost  above  ground, 
upon  the  like  account.  Where  profit  hath  prompted,  no 
age  hath  wanted  such  miners.  For  which  the  most  barbarous 
expilators  found  the  most  civil  rhetorick.  Gtold  once  out- of 
the  earth  is  no  more  due  unto  it ;  what  was  unreasonably 
committed  to  the  ground,  is  reasonably  resumed  from  it ; 
let  monuments  and  rich  fabricks,  not  riches,  adorn  men's 
ashes.  The  commerce  of  the  living  is  not  to  be  transferred 
unto  the  dead ;  it  is  not  injustice  to  take  that  which  none 
complains  to  lose,  and  no  man  is  wronged  where  no  man  is 
possessor. 

What  virtue  yet  sleeps  in  this  terra  damnata  and  aged 
cinders,  were  petty  magic  to  experiment.  These  crumbling 
relicks  and  long  fired  particles  superannuate  such  expecta- 
tions ;  bones,  hairs,  nails,  and  teeth  of  the  dead,  were  the 
treasures  of  old  sorcerers.  In  vain  we  revive  such  practices ; 
present  superstition  too  visibly  perpetuates  the  follv  of  our 
forefathers,  wherein  unto*  old  observation ||  this  island  was 
BO  complete,  that  it  might  have  instructed  Persia. 

Plato's  historian  of  the  other  world  lies  twelve  days  incor- 
rupted,  while  his  soul  was  viewing  the  large  stations  of  the 
dead.  How  to  keep  the  corpse  seven  days  from  corruption 
by  anointing  and  washing,  without  exenteration,  were  an 
hazardable  piece  of  art,  in  our  choicest  practice.  How  they 
made  distinct  separation  of  bones  and  ashes  from  fiery  ad- 
mixture,  hath  found  no  historical  solution;  though  they 

*  Pattsan,  in  Atticis,  t  Lamptid,  vn  vU,  AUxcmd,  Seven, 

t  Trajimut, — JHon, 

§  Pha,  m  vU,  Maredli,  The  oommisBion  of  the  Gothish  King  Theo* 
done  for  finding  out  sepulohral  treasure. — Oamodor,  war.  !•  ^« , 

II  BrUamnia  hodie  earn  OiUoniU  cddrat  tan^  c«remontw  «U  dediiate  Per- 
ntvideripouU, — Plvn.  I.  29. 
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seemed  to  make  a  distinct  collectioii,  and  overlooked  not 
Pyrrhus  his  toe  which  could  not  be  burnt.  Some  pro- 
vision they  might  make  by  fictile  vessels,  coverings,  tiles,  or 
flat  stones,  upon  and  about  the  body  (and  in  the  same 
field,  not  far  from  these  urns,  many  stones  were  found  under 
ground),  as  also  by  careful  separation  of  extraneous  matter, 
composing  and  raking  up  the  burnt  bones  with  forks, 
observable  in  that  notable  lamp  of  [Joan.]  Galvanus.* 
Martianus,  who  had  the  sight  of  the  vas  ustrinttmf  or  vessel 
wherein  they  burnt  the  dead,  found  in  the  Esquiline  field  at 
Some,  mignt  have  afforded  clearer  solution.  But  their 
insatisfaction  herein  begat  that  remarkable  invention  in  the 
funeral  pyres  of  some  princes,  by  incombustible  sheets 
made  with  a  texture  of  asbestos,  incremable  flax,  or  sala- 
mander's wool,  which  preserved  their  bones  and  ashes 
incommijed. 

How  the  bulk  of  a  man  should  sink  into  so  few  pounds  of 
bones  and  ashes,  may  seem  strange  unto  any  who  considers 
not  its  constitution,  and  how  slender  a  mass  will  remain 
upon  an  open  and  urging  fire  of  the  carnal  composition. 
Even  bones  themselves,  reduced  into  ashes,  do  abate  a 
notable  proportion.  And  consisting  much  of  a  volatile  salt, 
when  that  is  fired  out,  make  a  light  kind  of  cinders.  Al- 
though their  bulk  be  disproportionable  to  their  weight,  when 
the  heavy  principle  of  salt  is  fired  out,  and  the  earth  almost 
only  remaineth ;  observable  in  sallow,  which  makes  more 
ashes  than  oak,  and  discovers  the  common  fraud  of  selling 
ashes  by  measure,  and  not  by  ponderation. 

Some  bones  make  best  skeletons,;!;  some  bodies  quick  and 
speediest  ashes.  Who  would  expect  a  quick  fiwne  from 
hydropical  Heraclitus  ?  The  poisoned  soldier  when  his 
belly  brake,  put  out  two  pyres  in  Plutarch.§  But  in  the 
plague  of  Athens,  1 1  one  private  pyre  served  two  or  three 
mtruders ;  and  the  Saracens  burnt  in  large  heaps,  by  the 
king  of  Castile,Tf  showed  how  little  fael  sufficeth.     Though 

*  To  be  Been  in  Licet,  de  recondiHs  vetervm  Ittcemis  [p.  599,  fol.  1653]. 

f  Typograjph,  Roma  ex  Martiano,  Brat  et  vas  ustrmum  appeUatum, 
qmd  in  eo  cadofoera  comburererUtMr,    Cap.  de  Campo  &qwUino. 

X  Old  bones  according  to  Lyseros.  Those  of  young  persons  not  tall 
nor  fat  according  to  Columbus. 

§  In  vitd  Grace.  II  Tkucydides.  H  Laurent,  VaZla. 
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the  funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus  took  up  an  hundred  foot,*  a 
piece  of  an  old  boat  burnt  Pompey ;  and  if  the  burthen  ol 
Isaac  were  sufficient  for  an  holocaust,  a  man  may  cany  his 
own  pyre. 

Erom  animals  are  drawn  good  burning  lights,  and  good 
medicines  agaiust  buming.f  Though  the  seminal  humour 
seems  of  a  contrair  nature  to  fire,  yet  the  body  completed 
proves  a  combustible  lump,  wherein  fire  finds  flame  even 
from  bones,  and  some  ^el  almost  from  all  parts ;  though 
the  metropolis  of  humidity;]:  seems  least  disposed  unto  it, 
which  might  render  the  skulls  of  these  urns  less  burned 
than  other  bones.  But  all  flies  or  sinks  before  fire  almost 
in  all  bodies :  when  the  common  ligament  is  dissolved,  the 
attenuable  parts  ascend,  the  rest  subside  in  coal,  calx,  or 
ashes. 

To  bum  the  bones  of  the  king  of  Edom  for  lime,§  seems 
no  irrational  ferity ;  but  to  drink  of  the  ashes  of  dead  rela- 
tions, ||  a  passionate  prodigality.  He  that  hath  the  ashes  of 
his  friend,  hath  an  everlasting  treasure ;  where  fire  taketh 
leave,  corruption  slowly  enters.  In  bones  well  burnt,  fire 
makes  a  wall  against  itself;  experimented  in  cupels,^  and 
tests  of  metals,  which  consist  of  such  ingredients.  What  the 
sun  compoundeth,  fire  analyzeth,  not  transmuteth.  That 
devouring  agent  leaves  almost  always  a  morsel  for  the  earth, 
whereof  all  things  are  but  a  colony ;  and  which,  if  time 
permits,  the  mother  element  will  have  in  their  primitive 
mass  again. 

He  that  looks  for  urns  and  old  sepulchral  relicks,  must 
not  seek  them  in  the  ruins  of  temples,  where  no  religion 
anciently  placed  them.  These  were  found  in  a  field,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  custom,  in  noble  or  private  burial ;  the  old 
practice  of  the  Ganaanites,  the  family  of  Abraham,  and  the 
Duryhig-place  of  Joshua,  in  the  borders  of  his  possessions ; 

*  'EKaTOfimdov  ivOa  fj  Mq, 

f  Alb,  (hor.  X  The  brain.    ffippocraUt. 

§  Amos  ii.  1.  ||  As  Artemisia  of  her  husband  Mausolus. 

*  cupds,']  "  A  chemical  vessel,  made  of  earth,  ashes,  or  burnt  bones, 
and  in  which  assay-masters  try  metals.  It  suffers  all  baser  ores,  when 
fused  and  mixed  with  lead,  to  pass  off^  and  retains  only  gold  and 
silver." 
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and  also  agreeable  uixto  £oman  practice  to  bury  by  High- 
ways, whereby  their  monuments  were  under  eye ; — memo- 
rials of  themselves,  and  mementos  of  mortality  unto  living 
passengers  ;  whom  the  epitaphs  of  great  ones  were  fain  to 
beg  to  stay  and  look  upon  them, — ^a  language  though 
sometimes  used,  not  so  proper  in  church  inscriptions.*  The 
sensible  rhetorick  of  the  dead,  to  exemplarity  of  good  life, 
first  admitted  the  bones  of  pious  men  and  martyrs  within 
church  walls,  which  in  succeeding  ages  crept  into  promis- 
cuous practice :  while  Constantine  was  peculiarly  favoured 
to  be  admitted  into  the  church  porch,  and  the  first  thus 
buried  in  England,  was  in  the  days  of  Cuthred. 

Christians  dispute  how  their  bodies  should  lie  in  the 
grave.t  In  umal  interment  they  clearly  escaped  this  con- 
troversy. Though  we  decline  the  religious  consideration, 
yet  in  cemeterial  and  ns^frower  buiying-places,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion and  cross-position,  a  certain  posture  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted: which  even  Pagan  civility  observed.  The  Persians 
lay  north  and  south ;  fhe  Megarians  and  Phoenicians  placed 
their  heads  to  the  east ;  the  Athenians,  some  think,  towards 
the  west,  which  Christians  still  retain:  And  Beda  will  have 
it  to  be  the  posture  of  our  Saviour.  That  he  was  crucified 
with  his  face  toward  the  west,  we  will  not  contend  with 
tradition  and  probable  account;  but  we  applaud  not  the 
hand  of  the  painter,  in  exalting  his  cross  so  high  above 
those  on  either  side :  since  hereof  we  find  no  authentic 
account  in  history,  and  even  the  crosses ,  found  by  Helena, 
pretend  no  such  distinction  from  longitude  or  dimension. 

To  be  gnawed  out  of  our  graves,  to  have  our  skulls  made 
drinking-bowls,  and  our  bones  turned  into  pipes,  to  delight 
and  sport  our  enemies,  are  tragical  abominations  escaped  in 
bimiing  buriab. 

Umal  interments  and  burnt  relicks  lie  not  in  fear  of 
worms,  or  to  be  an  heritage  for  serpents.  In  carnal  sepul- 
ture, corruptioiis  seem  peculiar  unto  parts ;  and  some  speak 
of  snakes  out  of  the  spinal  marrow.  But  while  we  suppose 
common  worms  in  graves,  'tis  not  easy  to  find  apj  there  ; 
few  in  churchyards  above  a  foot  deep,  fewer  or  none  in 
churches  though  in  &esh-decayed  bodies.     Teeth,  bones, 

*  Siste  viator,  +  Kirhmcmnus  de  funer» 
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and  hair,  give  the  most  lasting  defiance  to  corruption.^  In 
an  hjdropical  body,  ten  years  buried  in  the  churchyard,  we 
met  with  a  £eit  concretion,  where  the  nitre  of  the  eaui;h,  and 
the  salt  and  lixivious  liquor  of  the  body,  had  coagulated 
large  lumps  of  fat  into  the  consistence  of  the  hardest  Cas- 
tile soap,  whereof  part  remaineth  with  us.^  After  a  battle 
with  the  Persians,  the  Boman  corpses  decayed  in  few  days, 
while  the  Persian  bodies  remained  dry  and  uncorrupted. 
Bodies  in  the  same  ground  do  not  uniformly  dissolve,  nor 
bones  equally  moulder ;  whereof  in  the  opprobrious  disease, 
we  expect  no  long  duration.  The  body  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset  seemed  sound  and  handsomely  cereclothed,  that  after 
seventy-eight  years  was  found  uncorrupted.*  Common 
tombs  preserve  not  beyond  powder:  a  firmer  consistence 
and  compage  of  parts  might  be  expected  &om  arefaction, 
deep  burial,  or  charcoal.  The  greatest  antiquities  of  mortal 
bodies  may  remain  in  putrefied  bones,  whereof,  though  we 
take  not  in  the  piUar  ^f  Lot's  wife,  or  metamoiphosis  of 
Orteliu8,t  ®  some  may  be  older  than  pyramids,  in  the  putre- 

*  Of  Thomas,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  whose  hody  heing  htiried  1530,  was 
1608,  upon  the  cutting  open  of  the  cerecloth,  found  perfect  and  nothing 
corrupted,  the  flesh  not  hardened,  but  in  colour,  proportion,  and  sof^ 
ness  like  an  ordinary  corpse  newly  to  be  interred. — Burton^s  Descr^t, 
of  Leicestershire. 

t  In  his  map  of  Russia. 

'  hair,  <kc.']  This  assertion  of  the  durability  of  human  hair  has  been 
corroborated  by  modem  experiment.  M.  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  instituted 
a  comparison  between  recent  human  hair  and  that  from  a  mummy 
brought  from  Teneriffe,  with  reference  to  the  constancy  of  those  proper- 
ties which  render  hair  important  as  a  hygrometrick  substance.  For 
this  purpose,  hygrometers,  constructed  according  to  the  principles  of 
Saussure  were  us^  ;  one  with  a  fr^sh  hair,  the  other  from  the  mummy. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  were,  that  the  hygrometrick  quality  of 
the  Guanche  hair  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  of  recent  hair. — Edin. 
PhU.  Jovmal,  xiii.  196. 

"f  In  cm  hydropical  body,  <6c.]  This  substance  was  afterwards  found 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  Innocents  at  Paris,  by  Fourcroy,  and  became 
known  to  the  French  chemists  under  the  name  of  adipo-cire.  Sir 
Hiomas  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  first  discoverer  of  it. 

•  metamorphosis,  <fec.1  His  map  of  Russia  {Theatrum  orbis  Terrarum, 
feL  Lond.  1606)  exhibits  but  one  '' metamorphosis," — a  vignette  of 
some  fiffures  kaeeling  before  a  figure  seated  in  a  tree,  who  is  sprinkling 
something  upon  his  audience.     On  other  trees  in  the  distance  hang 
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fied  relicks  of  the  general  inundatioii.  When  Alexander 
opened  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  the  remaining  bones  discovered 
his  proportion,  whereof  umal  fragments  afford  but  a  bad 
conjecture,  and  have  this  disadvantage  of  grave  interments, 
that  they  leave  us  ignorant  of  most  personal  discoveries. 
Por  since  bones  afford  not  only  rectitude  and  stability  but 
figure  unto  the  body,  it  is  no  impossible  physiognomy  to 
conjecture  at  fleshy  appendencies,  and  after  what  shape  the 
muscles  and  camous  parts  might  hang  in  their  full  consis* 
tencies.  A  full-spread  cariola*  shows  a  well-shaped  horse 
behind ;  handsome  formed  skulls  give  some  analogy  to  fleshy 
resemblance/  A  critical  view  of  bones  makes  a  good  dis- 
tinction of  sexes.  Even  colour  is  not  beyond  coiyecture, 
since  it  is  hard  to  be  deceived  in  the  distinction  of  Negroes' 
skulls.f  Dante's  X  characters  are  to  be  found  in  skulls  as 
well  as  faces.  Hercules  is  not  only  known  by  his  foot- 
Other  parts  make  out  their  comproportions  and  inferences 
upon  whole  or  parts.  And  since  ^the  dimensions  of  the 
head  measure  the  whole  body,  and  *the  figure  thereof  gives 

*  That  part  in  the  skeleton  of  a  horse,  which  is  made  by  the  haunch- 
bones. 

f  For  their  extraordinary  thickness.' 

t  The  poet  Dante,  in  his  view  of  Purgatory,  found  gluttons  bo 
meagre,  and  extenuated,  that  he  conceited  them  to  have  been  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  was  easy  to  have  discovered  Homo  or 
Omo  in  their  &ces :  M  being  made  by  the  two  lines  of  their  cheeks, 
arching  over  the  eye-brows  to  the  nose,  and  their  sunk  eyes  making  O  O 
which  makes  up  Ovm. 

PcM^n  rocehiaje  (metta  tenza  gemme : 
Chi,  net  vUo  degli  uomvni  leggt  OMO, 
Bene  avria  gmoi  conoacitUo  Vemme, — Pturgat,  xxiii.  SI. 


several  figures.  This  is  the  legend  beneath  : — "  Kergem  gens  caitervcOiin 
degit,  id  est  in  hordis :  hdbetqtte  ritum  kujusnhodi.  Cum  rem  divvnaw 
ipsorvm  sacerdos  peragit,  sangtdnem,  lac  et  fimmn  juvMmtOTwn  accipit,  «u 
temz  nUscet,  i/nqw  vcu  qwMam  infwndii  eoqtte  cwborem  sccmdit,  cUqtit 
condone  hoMta,  in  pojpnmn  spargit,  atqne  hsBc  aspersio  pro  Deo  habetu) 
et  colitur.  Cum  quis  diem  inter  iUos  obit,  loco  tepvUwrce  arboriima  «t&i 
pendit" 

'  The  remark  in  the  text  is  more  correct  than  the  explanation  givei 
of  it  in  the  note.  Hie  configuration  of  the  skilll  (more  particularly  wit] 
reference  to  the  fctcicU  angle)  afifords  a  criterion  by  which  the  variou 
races  of  mankind  may,  with  sufficient  certainty,  be  discriminated. 
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conjecture  of  the  principal  facilities,  physiognomy  outlives 
ourselves,  and  ends  not  in  our  graves. 

Severe  contemplators,  observing  these  lasting  relicks,  may 
think  them  good  monuments  of  persons  past,  little  advan- 
tage to  future  beings ;  and,  considering  tnat  power  which 
subdueth  all  things  unto  itself,  that  can  resume  the  scattered 
atoms,  or  identify  out  of  any  thing,  conceive  it  superfluous 
to  expect  a  resurrection  out  of  rehcks :  but  the  soul  sub- 
sisting, other  matter,  clothed  with  due  accidents,  may  solve 
the  individuality.  Tet  the  saints,  we  observe,  arose  from 
graves  and  monuments  about  the  holy  city.  Some  think 
the  ancient  patriarchs  so  earnestly  desired  to  lay  their  bones 
in  Canaan,  as  hoping  to  inake  a  part  of  that  resurrection; 
and,  though  thirty  mUes  from  Mount  Calvarv,  at  least  to  lie  in 
that  r^on  which  should  produce  the  first  miits  of  the  dead. 
And  i^  according  to  learned  conjecture,  the  bodies  of  men 
shall  rise  where  their  greatest  relicks  remain,  many  are  not 
like  to  err  in  the  topography  of  their  resurrection,  though 
their  bones  or  bodies  be  after  translated  by  angels  into  the 
field  of  Ezekiel's  vision,  or  as  some  will  order  it,  into  the 
valley  of  judgment,  or  Jehosaphat.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHBiBTiAiirs  have  handsomely  glossed  the  deformity  of 
death  bj  careful  consideration  of  the  body,  and  civil  rites 
which  take  off  brutal  terminations :  and  though  they  con- 
ceived all  reparable  by  a  resurrection,  cast  not  off  all  care  of 
interment.  And  since  the  ashes  of  sacrifices  burnt  upon  the 
altar  of  Gtod  were  carefully  carried  out  by  the  priests,  and  de- 
posed in  a  dean  field ;  since  they  acknowledged  their  bodies 
to  be  the  lodging  of  Christ,  and  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghhost, 
they  devolved  not  all  upon  the  sufficiency  of  soul-existence ; 
and  therefore  with  long  services  and  full  solemnities,  con- 
cluded their  last  exequies,  wherein  to  all  distinctions  the 
Greek  devotion  seems  most  pathetically  ceremonious.f 

Christian  invention  hath  chiefly  driven  at  rites,  which 

*  Tirtn.  in  Ezek. 

t  HUwak  Ongcwn,  operd  J,  Goar,  m  officio  exeguiarum, 

VOL.  m.  n 
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apeak  kopes  of  another  life,  and  Unite  of  a  reBurredaon. 
And  if  the  ancient  Gentiles  held  not  ihe  immoitaEly  of 
their  better  part,  and  some  subastence  after  death,  in  sereral 
rites,  cnstoms,  acti<»iA,  and  expressionfl,  they  contradioted 
their  own  opinions:  wherein  Democrk^us  went  high,  even 
to  the  thonfflit  of  a  resurrectkNi,  as  sooffingfy  recorded  by 
Pliny.*  Vnokt  can  be  more  express  than  ^  expression  of 
PhocylidesPt  Or  who  would  «speot  itom  Lucrelans]:  a 
sentence  of  Eocdesiastes  P  BeSfore  Plato  could  ^»eak,  the 
soul  had  wings  in  Homer,  winch  feU  not,  but  flew  out  of 
the  body  into  the  mansions  of  the  dead ;  who  also  observed 
that  handsome  distmction  of  Demas  and  Som%  for  the  body 
eonioined  to  the  soul,  and  body  separated  from  it.  LvLcian 
spolBe  mneh  truth  in  jest,  whm,  he  said  that  part  of  Hercules 
which  proceeded  from  Alcn^na  perished,  that  from  Jupiter 
remained  immortal.  Thus  Socrates§  was  content  that  his 
friends  ^ould  buiy  his  body,  so  they  would  not  think  they 
buried  Socrates;  and,  regarding  only  his  immortal  nart, 
was  indiff(»ent  to  be  burnt  cnr  buskd.  Erom  such  ccmsidera- 
tions,  Diogenes  might  contemn  sepulture,  4ind,  being  satis* 
filed  that  the  soul  could  not  perish,  grow  careless  of  corporal 
interment.  The  Stoicks,  who  thought  the  souls  of  wise 
men  had  their  habitation  about  the  moon,  might  make  slight 
account  of  subterraneous  deposition;  whereas  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  transcorporating  philosophers,  who  were  to  be 
often  buried,  held  great  care  of  their  interment.  And  the 
Platonicks  rejected  not  a  due  care  o£  the  grave,  l^ugh 
they  put  th^  ashes  to  unreasonable  ezpectatiaas,  in  their 
tedious  term  of  return  and  long  set  rerolution. 

Men  have  lost  their  reason  in  nothing  so  much  as  their 
religion,  wh^^in  stones  and  clouts  imAke  martyrs;  and, 
nnce  the  region  of  one  seems  madness  unto  another,  to 
afford  an  account  or  rational  of  old  rites  requires  no  rigid 
reader.    That  they  kindled  the  pyre  aversely,  or  turauig 

•  SimiUa  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  revknteendi  promitsa  Democnto  vcmUag,  qui.  nwt 
immt  ipae.  QhUB  (makim)  itia  dmentia  est,  iterari  vitam  morte  % — ^Plku 
1.  Tii.  0.  58. 

t  Kai  T&xa  S'  Is  yakig  iXviZofuv  «c  f^oQ  ^9hv  Xfi^av  dirocxo- 
y&Viav,  ei  devnoepB, 

t  CediU  €fMm  rdro  dc  terrd  qwdfaU  cmte  vnterrm^  tkc^-diUcret, 

§  PUao  m  Phad. 
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jdidr  £BU)e  £coiii  it,  titob  an  handBome  symbol  of  unwilling 
ministaratioii.  That  ihey  washed  their  bones  with  wine  and 
nulk ;  that  i^e  mother  wrapped  them  in  linen,  and  dried 
them  in  her  bosom,  the  :first  fostering  part  and  place  of  th^ 
nounslimeixt ;  that  the j  opened  their  e^es  towards  heaven 
before  they  kindled  the  fire,  as  the  place  of  their  hopes  or 
4iRgiQal,  were  no  improper  ceremonies.  Their  last  valedie-f 
tion,*  thrice  uttered  by  the  attendants,  was  also  very  solenmy 
and  BOtoiewhat  answered  by  Christians,  who  thought  it  too 
hfctle,  if  they  threw  not  the  earth  thrice  upon  i^  mterred 
body.  That,  in  strewing  their  tombs,  the  Romans  affected 
the  rose;  the  Greeks  amaranthus  and  myrtle:  that  the 
fimeral  pyre  conaisted  of  sweet  foel,  caress,  €r,  larix,  y&w, 
and  trees  perpetnaUiy  verdant,  lay  siLent  expressions  of  their 
sorriving  hopes.  Wberein  Christians,  who  deck  i^ieir  coffins 
with  bays,  have  found  a  more,  elegant  emblem ;  for  that  it, 
seoning  dead,  will  restore  itself  from  the  root,  and  ifcs  dry 
and  exsupcouB  leaves  resume  their  verdure  again ;  which,  if 
we  mistake  not,  we  have  also  observed  in  furze.  Whether  the 
phmting  of  yew  in  churchyards  hold  not  its  origmal  hom 
ancient  fimeraL  rites,  or  as  an  emblem  of  resurrection,  from 
its  perpetual  verdure,  may  also  admit  conjecture. 

&ey  made  use  ti£  nmsiok  to  exdte  or  quiet  the  aflSdctioins 
of  their  friends,  according  to  differ^ot  harDMades.  But  the 
secret  and  symbolical  hmt  was  the  harmonieal  nature  of 
isbe  soul ;  wmch,  delivered  from  the  body,  went  again  to 
es^oj  the  primitive  harmcmy  of  heaven,  from  whence  it 
first  descended ;  which,  according  to  ite  progress  traced 
by  antiquity,  came  down  by  Cancer,  and  ascei^ed  hf  Capri* 
eomus. 

Thej  burnt  not  children  before  their  teeth  appeared,  a? 
wprehending  their  bodies  too  tender  a  morsel  for  fire,  and 
oat  their  gnstly  bones  would  scarce  lea?e  separable  reJicto 
after  the  pyral  combustion.  That  they  kinmed  not  fire  in 
their  houses  for  some  days  afber  was  a  strict  memorial  of  the 
late  afflicting  fire.  And  mourning  without  hope,  they  -had 
an  happy  fraud  against  excessive  lamentation,  by  a  commozi 
opinion  that  deep  sorrows  disturb  their  ghosts.f 

*  Vale,  vak,  nee  te  crdim  quo  imtwra  permUtet  itqwumfwr, 
n  2 
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That  they  buried  their  dead  on  their  backs,  or  in  a  supine 
position,  seems  agreeable  unto  profound  sleep,  and  common 
posture  of  dying ;  contrary  to  the  most  natural  way  of  birth ; 
nor  unlike  our  pendulous  posture,  in  the  doubtful  state  of 
the  womb.  Diogenes  was  singular,  who  preferred  a  prone 
situation  in  the  grave ;  and  some  Christians*  like  neither, 
who  decline  the  figure  of  rest,  and  make  choice  of  an  erect 
posture. 

That  they  carried  them  out  of  the  world  with  their  feet 
forward,  not  inconsonant  unto  reason,  as  contrary  linto  the 
native  posture  of  man,  and  his  production  first  into  it ;  and 
also  agreeable  unto  their  opinions,  while  they  bid  adieu  unto 
the  world,  not  to  look  again  upon  it ;  whereas  Mahometans 
who  think  to  return  to  a  delightful  life  again,  are  carried 
forth  with  their  heads  forwara,  and  lookuig  toward  their 
houses. 

They  dosed  their  eyes,  as  parts  which  first  die,  or  first 
discover  the  sad  effects  of  deatn.  But  their  iterated  clama- 
tions  to  excitate  their  dying  or  dead  Mends,  or  revoke  them, 
unto  life  again,  was  a  vanity  of  affection ;  as  not  presumably- 
ignorant  of  the  critical  tests  of  death,  by  apposition  of 
feathers,  glasses,  and  reflection  of  figures,  which  dead  eyes 
represent  not :  which,  however  not  stnctly  verifiable  in  fresh 
and  warm  cadavers^  could  hardly  elude  the  test,  in  corpses  of 
four  or  five  days.t 

That  they  sucked  in  the  last  breath  of  their  expiring 
friends,  was  surelv  a  practice  of  no  medical  institution,  but 
a  loose  opinion  that  the  soul  passed  out  that  way,  and  a 
fondness  of  affection,  fix>m  some  Fythagorical  foundation,^! 
that  the  spirit  of  one  body  passed  into  another,  which  they 
wished  might  be  their  own. 

That  they  poured  oil  upon  the  pyre»  was  a  tolerable  prac- 
tice, while  the  intention  rested  in  facilitating  the  accension. . 
But  to  place  good^  omens  in  the  quick  and  speedy  burning, 
to  sacrifice  unto  the  winds  for  a  dispatch  in  this  o£Blce,  was 
a  low  form  of  superstition. 

The  archimime,  or  jester,  attending  the  funeral  train,  and. 
imitating  the  speeches,  gesture,  and  manners  of  the  deceased. 

*  KtissiaDB,  &c.  t  At  least  by  some  difference  from  living  eyes, 

t  Francesco  Perucci,  Pompeftmebri^ 
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was  too  light  for  sucb  solemnities,  contradicting  their  funeral 
orations  and  doleful  rites  of  the  grave. 

That  they  buried  a  piece  of  money  with  them  as  a  fee  of 
the  Elysian  ferryman,  was  a  practice  full  of  folly.  But  the 
ancient  custom  of  placing  coins  in  considerable  urns,  and 
the  present  practice  of  burying  medals  in  the  noble  founda- 
tions of  Europe,  are  laudable  ways  of  historical  discoveries, 
in  actions,  persons,  chronologies ;  and  posterity  will  applaud 
them. 

We  examine  not  tho  old  laws  of  sepulture,  exempting 
certain  persons  from  burial  or  burning.  But  hereby  we 
apprehend  that  these  were  not  the  bones  of  persons  planet- 
stnick  or  burnt  with  fire  from  heaven ;  no  relicks  of  traitors 
to  their  country,  self-killers,  or  sacrilegious  malefactors; 
persons  in  old  apprehension  unworthy  of  the  earth ;  con- 
demned unto  the  Tartarus  of  hell,  and  bottomless  pit  of 
Pluto,  from  whence  there  was  no  redemption. 

Nor  were  only  many  customs  questionable  in  order  to 
their  obsequies,  but  also  sundry  practices,  fictions,  and  con- 
ceptions, discordant  or  obscure,  of  their  state  and  friture 
beings.  Whether  unto  eight  or  ten  bodies  of  men  to  add 
one  of  a  woman,  as  being  more  inflammable,  and  unctuously 
constituted  for  the  better  pyral  combustion,  were  any 
rational  practice ;  or  whether  the  complaint  of  Periander's 
wife  be  tolerable,  that  wanting  her  frmeral  burning,  she  suf- 
fered intolerable  cold  in  hell,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  infernal  house  of  Pluto,  wherein  cold  makes  a  great 
part  of  their  tortures ;  it  cannot  pass  without  some  question. 

Why  the  female  ghosts  appear  unto  Ulysses,  before  the 
heroes  and  masculine  spirits, — ^why  the  Psyche  or  soul  of 
Tiresias  is  of  the  masculine  gender,*  who,  being  blind  on 
earth,  sees  more  than  all  the  rest  in  heU ;  why  the  funeral 
sappers  consisted  of  eggs,  beans,  smallage,  and  lettuce,  since 
the  dead  are  made  to  eat  asphodels  t  about  the  Elysian 
meadows, — ^why,  since  there  is  no  sacrifice  acceptable,  nor 
aay  propitiation  for  the  covenant  of  the  grave,  men  set  up 
the  deity  of  Morta,  and  fruitlessly  adored  divinities  without 
ears,  it  cannot  escape  some  doubt. 

♦  In  Homer : — "irvxtj  BtiPaiov  Titptviao  viniirrpov  tx^*v. 
f  In  liiidan. 
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The  dead  seem  all  alive  in  the  haman  Hades  of  Hiomer, 
yet  cannot  well  speak,  prophesy,  or  know  the  living,  exeept 
they  drink  blood,  wherein  is  the  life  of  man.  And  therefore 
the  souls  of  Penelope's  paramours,  conducted  by  Mercury, 
chirped  like  bats,  and  those  which  followed  Hercules,  made 
a  noise  but  like  a  flock  of  birds. 

The  departed  spirits  know  things  past  and  to  come ;  yet 
flffe  ignorant  of  things  present.  Agamemnon  foretells  what 
should  happen  unto  Ulysses ;  yet  ignorantly  enquires  what 
is  become  of  his  own  son.  The  ghosts  are  a&aid  of  swords 
in  Homer ;  yet  Sibylla  tells  iElneas  in  Virgil,  the  thin  habit 
of  spirits  was  beyond  the  force  of  weapons.  The  spirits  put 
off  their  malice  wit^  their  bodies,  and  Csdsar  and  Pompey 
accord  in  Latin  hell ;  yet  Ajax,  in  Homer,  endures  not  a 
conference  with  Ulysses :  and  Deiphobus  appears  all  mangled 
in  YirgiL's  ghosts,  yet  we  meet  with  perfect  shadows  among 
the  wounded  ghosts  of  Homer. 

Since  Charon  in  Luciad  applauds  his  condition  among  the 
dead,  whether  it  be  handsomely  said  of  Achilles,  that  living 
contemner  of  death,  that  he  had  rather  be  a  ploughman's 
servant,  than  emperor  of  the  dead  P    How  Hercules  his  soul 
is  in  hell,  and  yet  in  heaven ;  and  Julius  his  soul  in  a  star, 
^t  seen  by  Jffineas  in  hell  ? — except  the  ghosts  were  but 
images  and  shadows  of  the  soul,  received  in  higher  mansions, 
according  to  the  ancient  division  of  body,  soul,  and  imi^, 
or  simtUachrum  of  them  both.     The  particulBrs  of  future 
beii^  must  needs  be  dark  unto  ancient  theories,  which 
Christian  philosophy  yet  determines  but  in  a  doudof  opimons. 
A  dialogue  between  two  in&nts  in  the  womb  concerning  tlie 
state  of  this  worid,^  might  handsomely  illustrate  our  igno* 
tance  of  the  next,  whereof  methinka  we  yet  discourse  in 
Plato's  den^  and  are  but  embryo  philosophers. 

Pythagoras  escapes  in  the  fabulous  hell  of  Dante,*  among 
♦  Drf/w/enw,  cant.  4. 

*  A  dialogue,  d:e.]  In  one  of  Sir  Thomas's  Common-place  Books 
occurs  this  sentence,  apparently  as  a  memorandum  to  'write  sach 
a  dUalogne.  And  from  **A  Catalogue  of  MSS.  written  hy,  and  in 
the  poasetaion  o/,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  M,D,,  late  of  Norwich,  €tntk 
of  hie  eon  Dr,  Edwcard  Browne,  late  Preaidetft  of  the  College  of  Physidama, 
London"  in  the  Bodleian  Libraiy  (MSS.  BawlvMon,  390,  xi.),  it  appears 
that  he  aetaaUy  did  write- sodi  a-  Bialogne.  I  have  searched,  hitherto 
in  vain,  for  it,  as  I  have  elsewhere  lamented. 
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that  swarm  of  pbilosopliers,  wherein,  wMbt  we  meet  with 
Plato  and  Socrates,  Cato  is  to  be  found  in  no  lower  place 
than  purgatory.  Among  all  the  set,  Epicuras  is  most  con- 
siderable, whom  men  mi^e  honest  without  an  Elysium,  who 
contenined  life  without  encourag^nent  of  immortality,  and 
making  nothing  after  death,  yet  made  nothing  of  the  king 
of  terrors.  » 

Were  the  happiness  of  the  next  world  as  closely  appre* 
hended  as  the  f^icities  of  this,  it  were  a  martyrdom  to  liTe  \ 
and  unto  such  as  consider  none  hereafter,  it  must  be  more 
than  death  to  die,  which  makes  us  amazed  at  those  audacities 
that  durst  be  nothing  and  retam  into  their  chaos  again. 
Certainly  such  spirits  as  could  contemn  death,  when  they 
expeeted  no  better  being  aft^,  would  hare  scorned  to  liye^ 
had  they  known  any.  And  therefore  we  appkud  not  the 
judgment  of  Machiavel,  that  Christianity  makes  men  cowards, 
or  that  with  the  confid^ice  of  but  haif-dying,  the  despised 
virtues  of  patience  and  humility  have  abased  the  spirits  of 
men,  which  Pajsan  principles  exalted ;  but  rathw  resfulated 
thewildness  of  auaadtieB,  in  the  attempts,  grounds,  and 
eternal  sequels  of  death ;  wherein  men  of  the  l^ldest  spirits 
are  often  prodigiously  temerarious.  Nor  can  we  extenuate 
the  yalour  of  ancient  martyrs,  who  contemned  death  in  the 
uncomfortable  scene  of  their  lives,  and  in  their  decrepit 
martyrdoms  did  probably  lose  not  many  months  of  their  dam 
or  piurted  with  life  when  it  was  scaroe  worth  the  living,  for 
(b^de  that  long  time  past  holds  no  consideration  unto  a 
slender  4dme  to  come)  they  had  no  small  disadvantage  from 
the  constitution  of  old  age,  which  naturally  makes  men  fear- 
ful, and  complexionally  superannuated  mm  the  bold  and 
coomgeous  thoughts  of  youth  and  fervent  years.  But  the 
contempt  of  death  from  c<»rporal  animosity,  promoteth  not 
our  felicity.  They  may  sit  in  the  orchestra,  and  noblest 
seats  of  heaven,  who  have  held  up  shaking  hands  in  the  fire, 
and  humanly  contended  for  glory. 

Meanwhile  Epicurus  lies  deep  in  Dante's  hell,  wherein 
we  meet  with  tombs  enclosing  souls  which  denied  their 
immortalities.  But  whether  the  virtuous  heathen,  who 
lived  better  than  he  spake,  or  erring  in  the  principles  of 
himself^  yet  Hved  above  philosophers  of  more  spedous 
maxims,  He  so  deep  as  he  is  placed,  at  least  so  low  as  not 
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to  rise  against  Christians,  who  believing  or  knowing  that 
truth,  have  lastingly  denied  it  in  their  practice  and  conversa- 
tion— ^were  a  query  too  sad  to  insist  on. 

But  all  or  most  apprehensions  rested  in  opinions  of 'some 
future  being,  which,  ignorantly  or  coldly  oelieved,  begat 
those  perverted  conceptions,  ceremonies,  sayings,  which 
Christians  pity  or  laugh  at.  Happy  are  they  which 
live  not  in  tliat  disadvantage  of  time,  when  men  could 
say  little  for  futurity,  but  from  reason:  whereby  the 
noblest  minds  fell  often  upon  doubtful  deaths,  and  melan- 
choly dissolutions.  With  these  hopes,  Socrates  warmed  his 
doubtful  spirits  against  that  cold  potion ;  and  Cato,  before 
he  durst  give  the  &tal  stroke,  spent  part  of  the  night  in 
reading  the  Immortality  of  Plato,  thereby  confirming  his 
wavering  hand  unto  the  animosity  of  that  attempt. 

It  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can  throw  at  a 
man,  to  tell  him  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  nature ;  or  that 
there  is  no  further  state  to  come,  unto  which  this  seems 
progressional,  and  otherwise  made  in  vain.  Without  this 
accomplishment,  the  natural  expectation  and  desire  of  such 
a  state,  were  but  a  fallacy  in  nature ;  unsatisfied  considera- 
tors  would  quarrel  the  justice  of  their  constitutions,  and 
rest  content  that  Adam  had  fali^i  lower;  whereby,  by 
knowing  no  other  original,  and  deeper  ignorance  of  them- 
selves, they  mi^ht  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  inferior 
creatures,  who  m  tranquillity  possess  their  constitutions,  as 
havine  not  the  apprehension  to  deplore  their  own  natures^ 
and,  being  framed  oelow  the  circumference  of  these  hopes, 
or  cognition  of  better  being,  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  neces- 
sitated their  contentment :  but  the  superior  ingredient  and 
obscured  part  of  ourselves,  whereto  all  present  felicities 
afford  no  resting  contentment,  will  be  able  at  last  to  tell  us, 
we  are  more  than  our  present  selves,  and  evacuate  such 
Jiopes  in  the  fruition  of  their  own  accomplishments. 


CHAPTEBr  V. 


Now  since  these  dead  bones  have  already  out-lasted  tbe 
living  ones  of  Methuselah,  and  in  a  yard  under  grounid,.aad 
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thin  wails  of  clay,  out-worn  all  the  strong  and  specious 
huildings  above  it ;  and  quietly  rested  under  the  dnuns  and 
tramplings  of  three  conquests:  what  .prince  can  promise 
Bach  dintumity  tmto  his  reUcks,  or  might  not  gladly  say, 

Sic  ego  amjponi  versus  in  otta  velim  t* 

Time,  which  antiquates  antiquities,  and  hath  an  art  to 
make  dust  of  all  things,  hath  yet  spared  these  minor  monu- 
ments. 

f  In  vain  we  hope  to  be  known  by  open  and  visible  con- 
servatories, when  to  be  unknown  was  the  means  of  their 
continuation,  and  obscurity  their  protection.  If  they  died 
by  violent  hands,  and  were  thrust  into  their  urns,  these 
bones  become  considerable,  and  some  old  philosophers 
would  honour  them,t  whose  souls  thej  conceived  most  pure, 
which  were  thus  snatched  from  their  bo^es,  and  to  retain 
a  stronger  propension  unto  them ;  whereas  they  weariedly 
left  a  laogmshing  corpse,  and  with  faint  desires  of  re-union. 
If  they  fell  by  long  and  aged  decay,  yet  wrapt  up  in  the 
bundle  of  time,  they  fall  into  indistinction,  and  nuike  but 
one  blot  with  infants.  If  we  begin  to  die  when  we  live, 
and  long  life  be  but  a  prolongation  of  death,  our  life  is  a  sad 
composition;  we  live  with  death,  and  die  not  in  a  moment. 
How  many  pulses  made  up  the  life  of  Methuselah,  were 
work  for  Archimedes :  common  counters  sum  up  the  life  of 
Moses  his  man.^  Our  days  become  considerable,  like  petty 
sums,  by  minute  accumulations ;  where  numerous  fractions 
make  up  but  small  round  numbers ;  and  our  days  of  a  span 
long,  make  not  one  little  finger.§ 

If  the  nearness  of  our  last  necessity  brought  a  nearer 
conformity  into  it,  there  were  a  happiness  in  hoary  hairs, 
and  no  calamity  in  half-senses.  But  the  long  habit  of  living 
indisposeth  us  for  dying ;  when  avarice  makes  us  the  sport 
of  death,   when   even  David  grew  politickly  cruel,  and 

*  TSndhu, 

f  Oracula  Chaldaica  cum  eMUis  PseUi  et  Phethonis,  Bty  XiirovTotv 
e&iui  ^vxai  KaBapwrarai.      Vi  corpus  relinquentmm  cmiinus  purissinue. 

t  In  the  Psalm  of  Moses. 

§  Accordinff  to  the  ancient  arithmetick  of  the  hand,  wherein  the 
litde  finger  of  the  right  hand  contracted,  signified  an  hundred. — Pierim 
in  ffieroghfpk. 
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Scdomon  could  liardlj  be  said  to  be  the  wisest  oi  men. 
But  many  are  too  early  old,  and  b^re  the  date  of  age. 
Adversity  stretcbeth  our  days,  misery  makes  Alcmeua's 
nights,*  and  time  hath  no  wings  unto  it.  But  the  most 
tedious  being  is  that  which  can  unwish  itself,  content  to  be 
nothing,  or  never  to  have  been,  which  was  bejrond  the  mal- 
content of  Job,  who  cursed  not  the  day  of  his  life,  but  his 
nativity ;  content  to  have  so  far  been,  as  to  have  a  title  to 
future  being,  although  he  had  lived  here  but  in  an  hidden 
state  of  life,  and  as  it  were  an  abortion. 

What  song   the  Syrens    sang,  or  what  name  Achillea 
assumed  when  he  hid  himself  among  women,  though  puz- 
zling que8tions,t  are  not  beyond  all  conjecture.   What  time 
the  persons  of  these  ossuaries  entered  the  famous  nations 
of  the  dead,:(  and  slept  with  princes  and  counsellors,  might 
admit  a  wide  solution.    But  who  were  the  proprietaries  of 
these  bones,  or  what  bodies  these  ashes  made  up,  were  a 
question  above  antiquarism ;  not  to  be  resolved  by  man,  nor 
easily  perhaps  by  spirits,  except  we  consult  the  provincial 
.  guai^aians,  or  tutelary  observators.    Had  i;hey  made  as  good 
provision  for  their  names,  as  they  have  done  for  their 
relicks,  they  had  not  so  ^ssly  erred  in  the  art  of  [perpe- 
tuation.   But  to  subsist  in  bones,  and  be  but  pyramidally 
extant,  is  a  fallacy  in  duration.    Vain  ashes  which  in  tl^ 
oblivion  of  names,  persons,  times,  and  sexes,  have  found 
unto   themselves  a  fraitless  contmuation,   and  only  arise 
unto  late  jK)sterit^,  as  emblems  of  mortal  vanities,  antidotes 
against  pride,  vain-elory,  and  madding  vices.    Pagan  vain- 
glories which  thought  the  world  might  last  for  ever,  bad 
encouragement  for  ambition ;  and,  midiag  no  atropo9  unto 
the  immortality  of  their  names,  were  never  dampt  with  the 
necessity  of  oblivion.    Even  old  ambitions  had  the  advan- 
tage of  ours,  in  the  attempts  of  their  vain-glories,  who 
acting  early,  and  before  the  probable  meridian  of  time,  have 
by  this  time  found  great  accomplishment  of  their  designs, 
whereby  the  ancient  heroes  have  already  out-lasted  their 

*  One  night  as  long  as  three. 

t  The  puzzling  questions  of  l^berius  unto  grammarians. — MNircel^ 

t  KXvr^  iBvta  vtspAv. — ff<mi.  Job. 
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raon^mexLts,  and  meohsancsi  preflerrations.  But  in  tbis 
latter  sceiaoe  q£  time,  we  cannot  expect  such  nmmmies  unto 
our  m^nones,  when  ambition  may  fear  the  prophecy  of 
"E^ias*  and  Charles  the  !Fifth  ean  nerer  hope  to  live  within 
two  Methuselahs  of  Hector.f 

And  therefcnre,  restless  inquietude  for  the  diutuziiity  of 
our  memories  unto  present  considerafcions  seems  a  ranitj 
aJiBost  out  of  date,  and  superazmoated  piece  of  Mkj. 
We  eaunot  hope  to  hve  so  long  in  oar  names,  as  some  have 
done  in  theif  persosia.  One  &ce  of  Janus  hoUB  no  pro* 
portion  unto  the  othi^.  'Tis  too  late  to  be  ambitious. 
The  great  mutations  of  the  worid  are  acted,  or  time  zuaj  be 
too  short  for  our  designs.  To  extend  our  mraaosies  bj 
moosunents,  whose  death  we  da%  pray  for,  and  whose  dorar 
tion  we  cannot  hope^  without  iz^uzy  to  our  expectations  in 
the  ady^it  of  the  last  daj,  were  a  contradiction  to  ofur 
bd[ie&.  We  whose  gencarattons  are  ordained  in  this  setting 
part  of  time^  are  providentially  taken  off  ^m  such  imagine 
ttens;  and^  being  necessitated  to  eye  the  rewiaming  particle 
of  futurity,  are  naturally  constituted  unto  thoughts  of  the 
next  wodd,  and  Gaaonot  excusabfy  decline  the  oonaderatioB 
of  thact  duration,  whidi  maketh  pyramida  pillars  of  snow, 
aad  all  that's  past  a  moment. 

Circles  and  right  lines  limit  and  cloee  all  bodies,  and  the 
BUKtal  ri^t^lined  esrde:^  must  concede  and  shut  ixp  alL 
Thereis  no  antidote  against  the  c^iium  of  time,  which  ton- 
porally  considraetii  aU  things:  our  &thes*a find  their  graves 
in  our  shc|rt  manories,  and  sadly  tdl  na  how  we  ma^  be 
boned  in  our  survivors.  Graye-stones  t^  truth  scarce  K>rfy 
y6ars.§  Generations  pass  while  some  trees  stand,  and  old 
&milies  last  not  three  oaks.  To  be  read  bjr  bare  inaeriptiona 
hJte  many  in  Grater,[|  to  hope  for  etermty  by  enigmatical 
^thets  or  first  lettm  of  our  names,  to  be  studied  by  anti- 
^[uariesy  who  we  were,  and  have  new  names  giyen  ue  hke 

*  That  ^ke  world  bu^  last  bat  six  tbousaad  years, 
f  Hector's  feme  lasting  above  two  lives  of  Methuselah,  before  that 
hmaoB  fMniiee  was  extant. 
i  The  chaEBcter  of  death. 

§  Old  ones  being  taken  up,  and  other  bodies  laid  under  thenou 
i)  Chui^  Iii9crijpti<ma  Antiques, 
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xnanj  of  the  mummies,*   are  cold  consolations  unto  the 
students  of  perpetuity,  even  hj  everlasting  lan£;uages. 

To  be  content  that  times  to  come  should  omj  Imow  there 
was  such  a  man,  not  caring  whether  they  knew  more  of  him, 
was  a  frigid  ambition  in  Cardan  ;t  disparaging  his  horosco^al 
inclination  and  judgment  of  himself.  Who  cares  to  subsist 
like  Hippocrates's  patients,  or  Achilles's  horses  in  Homer, 
under  naked  nominations,  without  deserts  and  noble  acts,, 
which  are  the  balsam  of  our  memories,  the  entelecMa  and 
soul  of  our  subsistences  ?  To  be  nameless  in  Worthy  deeds,, 
exceeds  an  infamous  history.  The  Canaanitish  woman  lives 
more  hanppily  without  a  name,  than  Herodias  with  one.  And 
who  haa  not  rather  have  been  the  good  thief,  than  Pilate  f 

But  the  iniquity  of  oblivion  blindly  scattereth  her  j^ppy, 
and  deals  with  the  memory  of  men  without  distinction  to 
merit  of  peroetuity.  "Who  can  but  pity  the  founder  of  the 
pyiamids  ?  Herostratus  lives  that  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana, 
ne  is  abnost  lost  that  built  it.  Time  hath  spared  the  epitaph 
of  Adrian's  horse,  confounded  that  of  himself.  In  vain  we 
compute  our  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our  good  names, 
since  bad  have  equal  durations,  Bud  Thersites  is  like  to  live 
as  long  as  Agamemnon.  Who  knows  whether  the  best  of 
men  be  known,  or  whether  there  be  not  more  remarkable 
persons  forgot,  than  an^  that  stand  remembered  in  the  known 
account  of  time?  Without  the  favour  of  the  everlastinjp 
r^fister,  the  first  man  had  been  as  unknown  as  the  last,  and 
ALethuselah's  long  life  had  been  his  only  chronicle. 

Oblivion  is  not  to  be  hired.  The  greater  part  must  be 
content  to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been,  to  be  found  in 
the  register  of  Gfod,  not  in  the  record  of  man.  Twenty-seven 
names  make  up  the  first  story  before  the  flood,  and  the 
recorded  names  ever  since  contoin  not  one  living  century. 
The  number  of  the  dead  long"  ezceedeth  aU  that  shall  live. 
The  night  of  time  &r  suroasseth  the  day,  and  who  knowsr 
when  was  the  equinox  ?  Every  hour  adds  unto  that  current 
arithmetick,  which  scarce  stands  one  moment.    And  since 

*  Which  men  show  in  several  countries,  giving  them  w^t  names 
they  please  ;  and  unto  some  the  names  of  the  old  Egyptian  kings,  out  of 
Herodotus. 

f  Chu^perem  noium  esse  qtiod  aim,  wm  opto  tU  mattn^qwdis  nm. — Coord, 
in  vita  propria. 
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death  must  be  the  Lueina  of  life,  and  even  Pagans*^  could 
doubt,  whether  thus  to  live  were  to  die ;  since  our  longest 
son  sets  at  right  descensions,  and  makes  but  winter  arches, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  long  before  we  lie  down  in  dark- 
ness, and  have  our  light  in  ashes  ;t  since  the  brother  of 
death^  daily  haunts  us  with  dying  mementos,  and  time  that 
grows  old  in  itself,  bids  us  hope  no  long  duration  ;-7-diu- 
tomity  is  a  dream  and  folly  of  expectation.^ 

Daj^ess  and  light  diviae  the  course  of  time,  and  oblivion 
Bhares  with  memory  a  great  part  even  of  our  living  beings ; 
we  sh^htly  remember  our  fehcities,  and  the  smartest  strokes 
of  affliction  leave  but  short  smart  upon  us.  Sense  endureth 
no  extremities,  and  sorrows  destroy  us  or  themselves.  To 
weep  into  stones  are  fables.  Afflictions  induce  callosities ; 
nuseries  are  slippery,  or  Ml  like  snow  upon  us,  which  not- 
withstanding is  no  unhappy  stui>idity.  To  be  ignorant  of 
evils  to  come,  and  forgetful  of  evils  past,  is  a  merciful  pro- 
vision in  nature,  whereby  we  digest  tne  mixture  of  our  few 
and  evil  days,  and,  our  delivered  senses  not  relapsing  into 
cutting  remembrances,  our  sorrows  are  not  kept  raw  by  the 
edge  of  repetitions.    A  great  part  of  antiquity  contented 

*  Euripides.. 

t  According  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who  place  a  lighted  wax- 
candle  in  a  pot  of  ashes  by  the  corpse. — Leo, 

^  the  hrother  of  death,]  That  is,  sle^.  See  a  Fragment  On  Ih'eams, 
pdat, 

>  Diuturnity,  Ac]  Here  may  properly  be  noticed  a  similar  passage 
which  I  find  in  MS.  Sloan,  1848,  fol.  194. 

"  LArge  are  the  treasures  of  oblivion,  and  heaps  of  things  in  a  state 
next  to  nothing  almost  numberless ;  much  more  is  buried  in  silence 
than  recorded,  and  the  largest  volumes  are  but  epitomes  of  what  hath 
been.  The  account  of  time  began  with  night,  and  darkness  still  attendeth 
it.  Some  things  never  come  to  light ;  many  have  been  delivered  ;  but 
more  hath  been  swallowed  in  obscurity  and  the  caverns  of  oblivion. 
How  much  is  as  it  were  in  vacuo,  and  will  never  be  cleared  up,  of  those 
long  living  times  when  men  could  scarce  remember  themselves  young ; 
and  men  seem  to  us  not  ancient  but  antiquities,  when  they  [lived]  longer 
in  their  lives  than  we  can  now  hope  to  do  in  our  memories ;  when  men 
feared  not  apoplexies  and  palsies  after  seven  or  caght  hundred  years ;  when 
living  was  so  lasting  that  homicide  might  a<hnit  of  distinctive  qualifi- 
cations from  the  aee  of  the  person,  and  it  might  seem  a  lesser  injury  to 
Idll  a  man  at  eight  hundred  than  at  forty,  and  when  life  was  so  well  worth 
the  living  that  few  or  none  would  kill  themselves.'* 
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theff  hopes  of  eahmabexiey  -mih  a  traxismigratiofi  of  their 
Kmls, — a  good  way  to  contmne  their  meiDOries,  while  having 
ihe  advan&ge  of  ^nral  sacoessioits,  thcj  oonld  not  but  act 
flomethiiig  resuucbiljle  in  Back  ranetj-  of  beixigs,  and  ei^ey - 
ing  the  &me  of  their  passed  selves,  make  aoeomukitiosi  of 
glory  unto  i^eir  lasfc  doralaons.  Others,  raider  thaa  be  lost 
in  tQe  imcomforfcable  night  of  nothing,  were  conteift  to 
recede  into  the  common  being,  and  make  one  particle  <Kf  the 
pmblic  soul  of  aU  t^ungs,  whidk  was  no  moire  man  to  refbum 
into 'their  nnknown  and  divine  oiigmal  agaon.  Egyptian 
ingenniiy  was  more  unsatisfied,  contrmng  their  booies  in 
sweet  consistencies,  to  at^fcend  the  return  of  their  soids.  Btzt 
all  was  yanity,*  feeding  l^e  wind,  and  folly.  The  l^yptian 
manmnes,  which  Camb^ses  or  lame  hath  spared,  ayance  now 
oonsmneth.  Mummy  is  become  merchandise,  Mi^robn  <oiireB 
wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams. 

In  yain  do  iodividnals  hope  for  immortalily,  or  any  patent 
from  oblivion,  m  preservaitions  below  the  moon ;  men  haye 
been  deeeiyed  even  in  their  fiatfceries,  above  the  sun,  and 
frimdied  conceits  to  perpetuate  their  names  in  heayen.  1%e 
various  cosmography  of  that  part  hath  aheady  yaried  the 
names  of  contnyed  constellations ;  Nimrod  is  lost  in  Orion, 
and  Osyris  in  the  Dog-star.  While  we  look  for  incormption 
in  the  heayens,  we  find  they  are  but  like  the  earth ; — durable 
in  their  main  bodies,  alterable  in  their  ports ;  whereof,  beside 
comets  and  new  stars,  perspectiyes  be^  to  tell  tales^  and 
the  spots  that  wander  about  the  sun,  with  Phaeton's  fayour, 
would  make  dear  conviotion. 

There  is  nothing  strictly  immortal,  but  immortality* 
Whatever  hath  no  begimring,  maybe  coDdBdent  of  no  end ; — 
which  is  the  peculiar  of  that  necessary  essence  that  coonot 
\  destroy  itselT;— Hmd  the  highest  strain  of  omnipotency,  to 
be  so  powerfully  constitiited  as  not  to  snffiar  even  from  the 
foweat  c£  itself :  all  others  hove  a  dependent  being  and  within 
tiie  reach  of  destruction.  But  the  sufficiency  of  Christian 
immortalily  frustrates  all  earthly  glory,  and  the  quality  of 
either  state  after  death,  makes  a  folly  of  posthumous  memory. 
€h)d  who  can  only  destroy  our  souls,  and  hath  assured  our 

*  Omma  vaimku  et  pcuHo  wwti,  vofiv  Avkfiov  Kai  /Sdvcifffic,  iU  oUm 
*  quUa  et  Symmachtts,  v,  Ih%s,  Scda, 
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xesuzrection,  eiiket  of  our  bodies  or  names  hsAk  dired^h'  pro- 
mised ix>  duraticm.  Wheirem  there  is  so  much  of  chanee, 
that  the  boldest  expectants  have  found  imha^y  fruatralion ; 
iiid  to  hold  long  subsistence,  seems  biit  a  sca^  in  oblivioa. 
But  man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompoiut 
iathe  grave,  solemnisEing  nativities  saad  deaths  i^the^ual 
histre,  nor  <nBittiBg  ceiiemonies  of  braveiy  in  l^e  in&my  of 
bis  nature.® 

life  is  a  pure  flame,  and  we  live  hj  an  inviKble  sua  withm 
m.  A  small  £re  sniffioeth  for  life,  great  flames  seemed  too 
Httle  afber  death,  while  men  vainly  affected  precious  pyres, 
and  to  bum  Hke  Sardanapahis ;  but  .the  wisoom  of  fiineral 
kws  found  the  &lly  of  prodigal  blazes,  and  redneed  undoins 
fires  unto  the  rufe  of  sob^  obsequies,  wherein  few  couS 
be  80  meazL  as  not  to  provide  wood,  pitch,  a  mourns,  uid 
tnmn.* 

Five  langua^s  secured  not  the  epitaph  of  GordiazLUB.t 
Ibe  man  of  God  lives  longer  without  a  tomb  than  any  by 
one,  invisibly  intened  by  angels,  and  £^judged  to  obscurity, 
iiiOBgh  not  without  some  marks  directing  human  disooveoy. 
&och  and  Elias,  without  either  tomo  or  burial,  in  am 
nomalotis  state  of  berog,  are  the  great  <&camptes  of  per* 
petnity,  in  their  long  and  hving  memoiy,  in  stnct  accmmt 
beiDg  still  on  this  side  deai^,  and  having  a  late  part  yet  t» 
lefc  upon  this  staee  of  earth.  If  in  the  deeretoy  term  of 
Ae  world  we  shall  not  all  die  but  be  dtanged,  according  to 
reeeived  translation,  the  last  day  will  make  but  few  gnsves ; 
It  Jeast  quidk  resurrections  will  uxticipate  lastmg  s^ufctmes. 
Some  graves  vriM  be  opened  befoire  they  be  quite  closed,  and 

*  Acoording  to  the  f^itaph  of  Bufos  and  Beronioa^  in  Gniteros, 

nee  ex 
Eorum  bonis  plus  inventum  est,  quam 
Quod  sufficeret  ad  emendam  pyram 
Et  pioem  quibus  corpora  cremarentory 
"Et  prsefLca  condncta,  et  olla  empta. 

"*■  In  Greek,  lAtin,  Hebrew,,  Egyptian,  Aralne ;  de&ced  by  Lici- 
^the  emperor. 

'  Mam  ig  a  *a6ffU  ammai,  dse.]  Soutbey  quotes  this  striking  passage 
■  the  i^»eaiiig  of  bis  CoUogfrnes, — ^but  in  a  note  be  conjeotoves  that 
^?jrDe  wrote  i/njmy  instead  ol  infamy. 
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Lazarus  be  no  wonder.  When  many  that  feared  to  die, 
shall  groan  that  thejr  can  die  but  once,  the  dismal  state  is 
the  second  and  living  death,  when  life  puts  despaur  on  the 
damned ;  when  men  shall  wish  the  coyerin&;s  of  mountains, 
not  of  monuments,  and  annihilations  shall  be  courted. 

While  some  have  studied  monuments,  others  hare 
studiously  declined  them,^  and  some  have  been  so  vainlj 
boisterous,  that  they  durst  not  acknowledge  their  graves ; 
wherein  Alaricus*  seems  most  subtle,  who  had  a  river 
turned  to  hide  his  bones  at  the  bottom.  Even  Sylla^  that 
thought  himself  safe  in  his  urn,  could  not  prevent  reveng- 
ing tongues,  and  stones  thrown  at  his  monument.  Happy 
are  they  whom  privacy  makes  innocent,  who  deal  so  with 
men  in  this  world,  that  they  are  not  afraid  to  meet  them  in 
the  next ;  who,  when  they  die,  make  no  commotion  among 
the  dead,  and  are  not  touched  with  that  poetical  taunt  of 
Isaiah.t 

Pyramids,  arches,  obelisks,  were  but  the  irregularities  of 
vain-glory,  and  wild  enormities  of  ancient  magnanimity. 
Snt  uie  most  magnanimous  resolution  rests  in  the  Christian 
religion,  which  trampleth  upon  pride,  and  sits  on  the  neck 
of  ambition,  humbly  pursumg  that  infallible  perpetuity, 
unto  which  all  others  must  diminish  their  diameters,  and  be 
poorly  seen  in  angles  of  contingency.^ 

Pious  spirits  who  passed  their  days  in  raptures  of  futurity, 
made  little  more  of  this  world,  than  the  world  that  was 
before  it,  while  they  lay  obscure  in  the  chaos  of  pre-ordinar 
tion,  and  night  of  their  fore-beings.  And  if  any  have  been, 
so  happy  as  truly  to  >  understand  Christian  annihilation, 
ecstasies,  exolution,  liquefaction,  transformation,  the  kiss  of 
the  spouse,  gustation  of  Gk)d,  and  ingression  into  the  divine 
shadow,  they  have  already  had  an  h^dsome  anticipation  of 

*  Jomcmdea  de  rdnu  Giticis. 

t  Jsa.  xiv.  16,  &c.  t  AngtUus  ccnUingetUice,  the  least  of  angles. 

*  others  hmestudioudydedifi^ikem.']  In  a  work  entitled  IIEPIAMM  A 
ENAHMION,  or  Vulgar  Errowrs  in  Prcbctke  censnred,  is  a  chapter  on 
Decent  Sepulture,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  censure 
ji^ainst  "  the  affectation  of  epitaphs/'  which,  the  author  obseryes,  are  of 
Pagan  origin,  and  are  not  even  once  mentioned  in  the  whole  book 
of  God. 
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heaven ;  the  glory  of  the  world  is  surely  over,  and  the  earth 
in  ashes  xmto  them. 

To  subsist  in  lasting  monuments,  to  live  in  their  produc- 
tions, to  exist  in  their  names  and  predicament  of  chimeras, 
was  large  satisfaction  unto  old  expectations,  and  made  one 
part  of  their  Elysiums.  But  all  this  is  nothing  in  the 
metaphysicks  of  true  belief.  To  live  indeed,  is  to  be  again 
ourselves,  which  being  not  only  an  hope,  but  an  evidence  in 
noble  believers,  'tis  afi  one  to  lie  in  St.  Innocent's*  church- 
yard, as  in  the  sands  of  Egypt.  Beady  to  be  an^hing,  in 
the  ecstasy  of  being  ever,  and  as  content  with  six  foot  as 
the  moles  of  Adrianus.t 

tabitne  eadavera  solvat, 
Anrogus,  havdrefert, — Lucan. 


*  In  Paris,  where  bodies  soon  consume. 

f  A  stately  mansolenm  or  sepulchral  pile,  built  by  Adrianusin  Rome, 
irhere  now  standeth  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
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"A  Roman  Urn  dravonwiih  a  coal  taken  <nU  of  it,  andfon/nd 

among  the  hwmt  bones,  and  is  wm  in  the  possession  of  Dr,  Ham*  Sloane, 

to  whom  this  plate  is  most  humbly  inscribed  "^Ftbst  Edition. 
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I  THOUGHT  I  had  taken  leave  of  urns,  when  I  had  some 
years  past  given  a  short  account  of  those  found  at  Wal- 
aingham  ;*  but  a  new  discoyeiy  being  made,  I  readily  obey 
your  commands  in  a  brief  description  thereof. 

In  a  large  arable  field,  lymg  between  Buxton  and 
Brampton,  but  belonging  to  Brampton,  and  not  much  more 
than  a  fiurlong  from  Oxnead-park,  divers  urns  were  found. 
A  part  of  the  field  being  designed  to  be  inclosed,  the  work- 
men digged  a  ditch  from  north  to  south,  and  another  &om 
east  to  west,  in  both  which  they  fell  upon  divers  urns ; 
but  earnestly  and  carelessly  diggmg,  they  broke  all  they 
met  with,  and  finding  nothing  but  ashes  and  burnt  bones, 
they  scattered  what  tiiey  found.  Upon  notice  given  unto 
me,  I  went  myself  to  observe  the  same,  and  to  have  obtained 
a  whole  one ;  and  though  I  met  with  two  in  the  side  of  the 
ditch,  and  used  all  care  I  could  with  the  workmen,  yet  they 
were  broken.  Some  advantage  there  was  from  the  wet 
season  alone  that  day,  the  earth  not  readily  falling  frcHn 
about  them,  as  in  the  summer.  When  some  were  digging 
the  north  and  south  ditch,  and  others  at  a  good  distance  the 
east  and  west  one,  those  at  this  latter  upon  every  stroke 
which  was  made  at  the  other  ditch,  heard  a  hollow  sound 
near  to  them,  as  though  the  ground  had  been  arched, 
vaulted,  or  hollow,  about  them.  It  is  very  probable  there 
are  ver^  many  urns  about  this  place,  for  they  were  found  in 
both  dutches,  which  were  one  hundred  yards  from  each 
other ;  and  this  very  sounding  of  the  earth,  which  might  be 

♦  See  Hydrwtapkia,  Urn  Bwrial :  w,  a  Dxscowrw  of  ikt  S^chral 
Una  lately  fov/nd  m  Norfolk,  8vo.    London,  printed  1668. 
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caused  by  hollow  vessels  in  the  earth,  might  make  the  same 
probable.  There  was  nothing  in  them  but  fragments  of 
burnt  bones ;  not  any  such  implements  and  extraneous  sub- 
stances as  I  found  in  the  Walsingham  urns :  some  pieces  of 
skulls  and  teeth  were  easily  discernible.  Some  were  very 
large,  some  small,  some  had  coverings,  most  none. 

Of  these  ^ts  none  were  found  above  three-quarters  of 
«  yard  in  the  ground ;  whereby  it  appeareth,  that  in  all  this 
time  the  earth  hath  little  varied  its  surface,  though  this 
ground  hath  been  ploughed  to  the  utmost  memory  of  man. 
"Whereby  it  may  be  also  conjectured,  that  this  hath  never 
l)een  a  wood-land,  as  some  conceive  all  this  open  part  to 
]iafe  been ;  for  in  such  places  they  made  no  common  bmy- 
ing-plaoes  in  old  time,  except  for  some  special  persons  in 
groves:  and  likewise  that  there  hath  been  an  ancient  habi- 
tation about  these  parts ;  for  at  Buxton  also,  not  a  mile  off, 
iims  have  been  found  in  my  memory ;  but  in  their  magni- 
tude, figure,  colour,  posture,  Ac.,  there  was  no  smaQ  variety ; 
some  were  large  and  capacious,  able  to  contain  above  two 
gallons,  some  of  a  middle,  others  of  a  smaller  size, 
^e  great  ones  probably  belonging  to  greater  persons,  or 
might  be  &nily  urns,  nt  to  receive  the  ashes  successively 
<if  their  kindred  and  relations,  and  therefore,  of  these,  some 
liad  coverings  of  the  same  matter,  either  fitted  to  them,  or 
^  thin  flat  stone,  like  a  grey  slate,  laid  over  them;  and 
therefore  also  great  ones  were  but  thinly  found,  but  others 
in  sood  number.  Some  were  of  large  wide  mouths,  and 
belhes  proportionable,  with  short  necks,  and  bottoms  of 
three  inches  diameter,  and  near  an  inch  thick ;  some  small, 
ndth  necks  like  jugs,  and  about  that  bigness ;  the  mouths 
of  some  few  were  not  round,  but  after  the  figure  of  a  circle 
<x>mpressed,  not  ordinarily  to  be  imitated ;  though  some  had 
smaiu,  yet  none  had  pointed  bottoms,  according  to  the  figures 
^  those  which  are  to  De  seen  in  Boma  Sotterranea,  Viginerus, 
4»r  Mascardus. 

•  In  the  colours  also  there  was  great  variety ;  some  were 
whitish,  some  blackish,  and  inclinmg  to  a  blue,  others  yel- 
lowish, or  dark  red,  arguing  the  variety  of  their  materials.^ 


'  wg¥mff  ihe  vanety  ef  their  fnateriaU.']    More  probably,  p^fiiaps, 
their  being  more  or  less  tborougbly,  burned.. 
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&me  fira^ents,  and  especially  bottoms  of  vessels,  which 
seemed  to  be  handsome  neat  pans,  were  also  found  of  a  fine 
coial-like  red,  somewhat  like  Fortu^  yessels,  as  though 
they  had  been  made  out  of  some  fine  Bolarj  earth,  and  veiy 
smooth ;  but  the  like  had  been  found  in  divers  places,  as 
Dr.  Casaubon  hath  observed  about  the  pots  found  at  New- 
ingion,  in  Kent,  and  as  other  pieces  do  yet  testify,  which  are 
to  be  found  at  Burrow  Castle,  an  old  Boman  station,  not  fiir 
from  Yarmouth, 

Of  the  urns,  those  of  the  la^er  sort,  such  as  had  cover- 
ings, were  found  with  their  mouths  placed  upwards ;  but 
great  numbers  of  the  others  were,  as  they  mformed  me 
(and  one  I  saw  mjnelt),  [daced  with  their  mouths  downward, 
which  were  probably  such  as  were  not  to  be  opened  again, 
or  receive  the  ashes  of  any  other  person.  Though  some 
wondered  at  this  position,  yet  I  saw  no  inconveniency  in  it ; 
for  the  earth  being  doael^r  pressed,  and  especially  in  minor- 
moathed  pots,  they  stand  in  a  posture  as  like  to  continue  as 
the  other,  as  being  less  subject  to  have  the  earth  fidl  in,  (ht 
the  rain  to  soak  into  them.  And  the  same  posture  has 
been  observed  in  some  found  in  other  places,  as  Holingshead 
deliveni  of  divers  found  in  Anglesea. 

Some  had  inscriptions,  the  greatest  part  none ;  those  with 
inacriptions,  were  of  the  largest  sort,  which  were  upon  the 
reverted  verges  thereof.  The  greatest  part  of  those  which 
I  could  obtflui  were  somewhat  obliterated :  yet  some  of  the 
letters  to  be  made  out:  the  letters  were  between  lines, 
either  single  or  double,  and  the  letters  of  some  few,  after  a 
fair  Boman  stroke,  others  more  rudely  and  illegibly  drawn, 
wherein  there  seemed  no  great  variety;  "  NTJON  "  being 
upon  very  many  of  them ;  only  upon  the  inside  'of  the 
bottom  of  a  small  red  pan«like  vessel,  with  a  glaze,  or 
varnish,  like  pots  which  come  from  Portugal,  but  finer,  were 
l^blyset  down  in  embossed  letters,  CMACJJNAF,;  which 
might  imply  Oraouna  figuliu^  or  OracwMfecUy  the  name 
of  the  manu&ctor;  for  inscriptions  commonly  signified 
the  name  of  the  person  interred,  the  names  of  servants 
official  to  such  provisions,  or  the  name  of  the  artificer,  or 
mannfiactor  of  such  vessels;  all  which  are  particularly 
exemplified  by  the  learned  Licetus,*  where  the  same  in^ 
♦  Vid.  Licet,  de  iMcemis, 
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Bcription  is  often  found,  it  is  probably-  of  the  artificer,  or 
where  the  name  also  is  in  the  genitive  case,  as  he  also 
observeth. 

Out  of  one  was  brought  unto  me  a  silver  denarius,  with 
the  head  of  Diva  Faustina  on  the  obverse  side,  and  with 
this  inscription,  IHva  Augusta  JFhustina,  and  on  the  reverse 
the  figures  of  the  emperor  and  empress  joining  their  right 
hands,  with  this  inscription,  Concordia ;  the  same  is  to  be 
seen  in  Augustine,  and  must  be  coined  after  the  death  of 
J^austina  (who  lived  three  years  wife  unto  Antoninus  Pius), 
from  the  title  of  Diva,  which  was  not  given  them  before 
their  deification.  I  also  received  from  some  men  and 
women  then  present,  coins  of  Posthumus  and  Tetricus,  two 
of  the  thirty  tyrants  in  the  reign  of  Galienus,  which  being 
of  much  later  date,  begat  an  imerence  that  burning  of  the 
dead  and  urn-burial  lifted  longer,  at  least  in  this  country, 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  Good  authcnrs  conceive  that 
this  custom  ended  witn  the  rei^  of  the  Antonini,  whereof 
the  last  was  Antoninus  Hehogabalus,  yet  these  coins 
extend  about  fourscore  jears  lower;  and  since  the  head 
of  Tetricus  is  made  with  a  radiated  crown,  it  must  be 
conceived  to  have  been  made  after  his  death,  and  not  before 
his  consecration,  which,  as  the  learned  Tristan  conjectures, 
was  most  probably  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  and 
the  coin  not  made,  or  at  least  not  issued  abroad,  before  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Probus,  for  Tacitus  reigned  but  six 
months  and  a  half,  his  brother  Florianus  but  two  months, 
unto  whom  Probus  succeeding,  reigned  five  years. 

In  the  digging  they  brake  £vers  glasses  and  finer  vessels^ 
which  might  contain  such  liquors  as  they  often  buried,  in  or 
by  the  urns ;  the  pieces  of  glass  were  fine  and  dear,  though 
thick ;  and  a  piece  of  one  was  finely  streaked  with  smooth 
white  streaks  upon  it.  There  were  also  found  divers  pieces 
of  brass,  of  several  figures ;  and  one  piece  which  seemed  to 
be  of  bell«metal.  And  in  one  urn  was  found  a  nail  two 
inches  long ;  whether  to  declare  the  trade  or  occupation  of 
theperson  is  uncertain.  But  upon  the  monuments  of  smiths, 
in  Gruter,  we  meet  with  the  figures  of  hammers,  pincers, 
and  the  like ;  and  we  find  the  fi^ire  of  a  cobler's  awl  on  the 
tomb  of  one  of  that  trade,  which  was  in  the  custody  of  Berini, 
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as  Argulus  hath  set  it  down  in  his  notes  upoh  Chiuj^Jh^us, 
of  the  {mtiquities  of  Verona. 

Now,  though  urns  have  been  often  discovered  in  former 
ages,  many  think  it  strange  there  should  be  many  still  found, 
yet  assuredly  there  may  be  great  numbers  stul  concealed. 
±*or, — ^though  we  should  not  reckon  upon  anj  who  were  thu» 
buried  before 'th&  time  of  the  Bomans  (although  that  the 
Druida  were  thus  buried  it  maj  be  probable,  and  we  read  of 
the  um  of  Chindonaetes,  a  Druid,  K>und  near  Dijon  in  Bur- 
gundy, largely  discoursed  by  Licetus),  and  though  I  say,  we 
take  not  in  any  infiEuit  which  was  minor  i^e  rop,  before 
seven  months,  or  appearance  of  teeth,  nor  should  account 
this  practice  of  burning  among  the  Britons  higher  than 
Yespasian,  when  it  is  said  by  Tacitus,  that  they  cdnformed 
unto  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Bomans,  and  so  both 
nations  might  have  one  way  of  burial ; — ^yet  from  his  days, 
to  the  dat^  of  these  urns,  were  about  two  hundred  years. 
And  therefore  if  we  fall  so  low  as  to  conceiye  there  were 
buried  in  this  nation  yearly  but  twenty  thousand  persons^ 
the  account  or  the  buried  persons  would  amount  unto  four 
millions,  and  consequently  so  great  a  number  of  urns  dis- 
persed through  the  land,  as  may  still  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
succeeding  times,  and  arise  unto  all  ages. 

The  bodies  whose  reliques  these  urns  contained  seemed 
thoroughly  burned ;  for  beside  pieces  of  teeth,  there  were 
found  few  fragments  of  bones,  but  rather  ashes  in  hard 
lumps  and  pieces  of  coals,  which  were  often  so  fresh,  that 
one  sufficed  to  make  a  good  draught  of  its  uru,  which  still 
lemaineth  with  me. 

Some  persons  digging  at  a  little  distance  from  the  um 
places,  in  hopes  to  &id  something  of  value,  s^r  they  had 
digged  about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  deep,  fell  upon  an 
observable  piece  of  work,  whose  description  [hereupon 
foUoweth].  The  work  was  square,  about  tw6  yards  and  a 
quarter  on  each  side.  The  waU,  or  outward  part,  a  foot 
thick,  in  colour  red,  and  looked  like  brick ;  but  it  was  solid, 
without  any  mortar,  or  cement,  or  figured  brick  in  it,  but 
of  an  whole  piece,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  framed  and  burnt 
in  the  same  place  where  it  was  found.  In  this  kind  of 
brickwork  were  thirty4wo  holes,  of  about  two  inches  and  a 
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-^«allUdi^etei',  and  two  above  a  quarter  of  a  circle  in  the 
east  and  west  sides.  Upon  two  (^  these  holes  on  the  east 
side,  were  placed  two  pots,  with  their  mouths  downward ; 
putting  in  their  arms  they  found  the  work  hollow  below, 
and  the  earth  being  cleared  off,  much  water  was  found  below 
them,  to  the  quantity  of  a  barrel,  which  was  conceived  to 
have  been  the  rain-water  which  soaked  in  through  the  earth 
above  them. 

The  upper  part  of  the  work  being  broke^  and  opened, 
they  found  a  floor  about  two  foot  bdow,  and  then  digging 
onward,  three  floors  successively  under  one  another,  at  the 
distance  of  a  foot  and  half,  the  floors  being  of  a  slaty,  not 
bricky  substance ;  in  these  partitions  some  pots  were  found, 
but  broke  by  the  workmen,  being  necessitated  to  use  hard 
blows  for  the  breaking  of  the  floors;  and  in  the  last  partition 
but  one,  a  laree  pot  was  found  of  a  ver^  narrow  mouth, 
short  ears,  of  tne  capacity  of  fourteen  pmts,  which  lay  in 
an  inclining  posture,  close  by,  and  somewhat  under  a  kind 
of  arch  in  the  solid  wall,  and  by  the  great  care  of  my  worthy 
friend,  Mr.  William  Marsham,  who  employed  the  workmen, 
was  taken  up  whole,  almost  full  of  water,  dean,  and  with- 
out smell,  and  insipid,  which  being  poured  out,  there  still 
remains  in  the  pot  a  great  lump  of  an  heavy  crusty  sub- 
stance. What  work  tms  was  we  must  as  yet  reserve  unto 
better  conjecture.  Meanwhile  we  find  in  G-ruter  that  some 
monuments  of  the  dead  had  divers  holes  successively  to  let 
in  the  ashes  of  their  relations ;  but  holes  in  such  a  great 
number  to  that  intent,  we  have  not  anywhere  met  with. 

About  three  months  after,  my  noble  and  honoured  firiend. 
Sir  Bobert  Paston,  had  the  curiosity  to  open  a  piece  of 
around  in  his  park  at  Oxnead,  which  adjoined  unto  the 
former  field,  where  fragments  of  pots  were  found,  and  upon 
one  the  figure  of  a  well-made  fierce ;  and  there  was  also  found 
an  unusual  coin  of  the  emperor  Yolusianus,  having  on  the 
obverse  the  head  of  the  emperor,  with  a  radiated  crown,  and 
this  lioscription,  Imp.  Ccm.  C.  Vih.  Volusiano  Aug,;  that  is, 
Imperatari  Qesari  Caio  Vibio  Vohuiano  Augusto,  On  the 
reverse  an  human  figure,  with  the  arms  somewhat  eKtended, 
and  at  the  right  foot  an  altar,  with  the  inscription  Fictatm^ 
This  emperor  was   son  unto    Gaius  Yibius  Tribonianus 
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OaUus,  with  whom  he  jointly  reigned  after  the  Decii,  about 
the  year  254 ;  both  he  himself,  and  his  &ther,  were  slain  by 
the  emperor  jEmilianus.  By  the  radiated  crown  this  piece 
should  be  coined  after  his  death  and  consecration,  but  in 
whose  time  it  is  not  clear  in  history.  But  probably  this 
ground  had  been  opened  and  digged  before,  though  out  of 
the  memory  of  man,  for  we  found  divers  small  pieces  of  pots, 
sheep's  bones,  sometimes  an  oyster-shell  a  yard  deep  in  the 
earth. 
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"  The  Lettzb  to  a,  Fbdssd  was  printed,  after  the  authop'e^ 
death,  by  his  son,  as  a  folio  pamphlet,  in  1690.  The  only 
copy  I  ever  saw  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  It 
was  reprinted,  in  the  Posthumous  Works,  in  1712 ;  and 
the  latter  portion  of  it  (from  page  48,  FoMumaus  Works) 
was  included  in  the  Christian  Morals,  and  for  that  reason  is 
liot  here  reprinted. 

from  a  collation  with  a  MS.  copy  in  the  British  Museum,. 
(MS.  Sloan.  1862),  several  additional  passages  are  given. 
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Q-mE  me  leave  to  wonder  that  news  of  this  nature  should 
have  Buch  heavy  wings  that  you  should  hear  so  little  con- 
cerning your  dearest  friend,  and  that  I  must  make  that  un- 
willing repetition  to  tell  you,  ad  portam  rigidos  calces  «a?- 
iendit,  that  he  is  dead  and  Duried,  ^d  by  this  time  no  puny 
among  the  mighty  nations  of  the  dead ;  for  though  he  left 
this  world  not  very  many  days  past,  yet  every  hour  you 
know  largely  addeth  unto  that  dark  society ;  and  considiering 
the  incessant  mortality  of  mankind,  you  cannot  conceive 
there  dieth  in  the  whole  earth  so  few  as  a  thousand  an 
hour. 

Although  at  this  distance  you  had  no  early  account  or 
particular  of  his  death,  yet  your  affection  may  cease  to 
wonder  that  you  had  not  some  secret  sense  or  intimation 
thereof  by  dreams,  thoughtful  whisperings,  mercurisms, 
airy  nuncios  or  sympathetica!  insinuations,  which  many 
seem  to  have  had  at  the  death  of  their  dearest  friends :  for 
since  we  find  in  that  famous  story,  that  spirits  themselves 
were  fain  to  tell  their  fellows  at  a  distance  that  the  great 
Antonio  was  dead,  we  have  a  sufficient  excuse  for  oiur 
ignorance  in  such  paa-ticulars,  and  must  rest  content  with 
the  common  road,  and  Appian  way  of  knowledge  by  informa> 
tion.  Though  the  uncertainty  of  the  end  of  this  world 
hath  confounded  all  human  predictions ;  vet  they  who  shall 
live  to  see  the  sun  and  moon  darkenea  and  the  stars  to 
faQ  from  heaven,  will  hardly  be  deceived  in  the  advent  of 
the  last  day ;  and  therefore  strange  it  is,  that  the  common 
fallacy  of  consumptive  persons  who  feel  not  themselves 
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dying,  and  therefore  still  hope  to  live,  should  also  reach 
their  friends  in  perfect  health  and  judgment ; — ^that  you 
should  be  so  little  acquainted  with  Flautus's  sick  complexion, 
or  that  ahnost  an  Hippocratical  face  should  not  alarum  you 
to  higher  fears,  or  rather  despair,  of  his  continuation  in 
such  an  emaciated  state,  wherein  medical  predictions  fail 
not,  as  sometimes  in  acute  diseases,  and  wherein  'tis  as 
dangerous  to  be  sentenced  by  a  physician  as  a  judge. 

Fpon  my  first  visit  I  was  bold  to  tell  them  who  had  not 
let  fall  all  hopes  of  his  recovery,  that  in  my  sad  opinion  he 
was  not  like  to  behold  a  grasshopper,  much  less  to  pluck 
another  fig ;  and  in  no  long  time  after  seemed  to  discover 
that  odd  mortal  symptom  in  him  not  mentioned  by  Hippo- 
crates, that  is,  to  lose  his  own  face,  and  look  like  some  of 
his  near  relations ;  for  he  maintained  not  his  proper  counte- 
nance, but  looked  like  his  uncle,  the  lines  of  whose  &ce  laj 
deep  and  invisible  in  his  healthf\il  visage  before :  for  as  from 
OUT  beginning  we  run  through  variety  of  looks,  before  we 
come  to  consistent  and  settled  faces ;  so  before  our  end,  by 
sick  and  languishing  alterations,  we  put  on  new  visages : 
and  in  our  retreat  to  earth,  may  fall  upon  such  looks  which 
from  community  of  seminal  originals  were  before  latent 
in  us. 

He  was  fruitlessly  put  in  hope  of  advantage  by  change  of 
air,  and  imbibing  the  pure  aenal  nitre  of  these  parts  ;  and 
therefore,  being  so  far  spent,  he  quickly  found  Sardinia  in 
Tivoli,^  and  the  most  healthful  air  of  little  effect,  where 
death  had  set  his  broad  arrow  -?  for  he  lived  not  unto  the 
middle  of  May,  and  confinned  the  observation  of  Hippocra- 
tes^ of  that  mortal  time  of  the  year  when  the  leaves  of  the 
fig'-tree  resemble  a  daw's  claw.  He  is  happily  seated  who 
lives  in  places  whose  air,  earth,  and  water,  promote  not  the 
infirmities  of  his  weaker  parts,  or  is  early  removed  into 
regions  that  correct  them.  He  that  is  tabidly  inclined, 
were  unwise  to  pass  his  days  in  Portugal :  cholical  persons 
will  «find  little  comfort  iq  Austria  or  Vienna :  he  that  is 
weak-legged  must  not  be  in  love  with  Borne,  nor  an  infirm 

.    ^  Tvooli.'\    Cum  mors  venerit^  in  medio  ^bure  Sardinia  est. 

'  where  death,  tSsc]  In  the  king's  forests  they  set  the  figure  of  a  broaid 
lOTow  upon  trees  that  are  to  be  cut  down. 
I  '  obsa-vation  of,  d!o»]    See  JBTip.  JEpidem, 
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head  with  Tenice  or  Paris.  Death  hath  not  onljr  particular 
stus  in  heaven,  but  malevolent  places  on  earth,  which  single 
out  our  infirmities,  and  strike  at  our  weaker  pturts ;  in  which 
concern,  passager  and  migrant  birds  have  the  great  advan-* 
tages ;  who  are  naturallj  constituted  for  distant  habitations, 
whom  no  seas  nor  places  limit,  but  in  their  appointed  seasons 
will  visit  us  from  Greenland  and  Mount  Atlas,  and  as  some 
think,  even  from  the  Antipodes.^ 

Though  we  could  not  have  his  life,  jet  we  missed  not  our 
desires  in  his  soft  departure,  which  was  scarce  an  ezpirap 
tion ;  and  his  end  not  unlike  his  beginning,  when  the  salient 
point  scarce  af^rds  a  sensible  motion,  and  his  departure  so 
like  unto  sleep,  that  he  scarce  needed  the  civil  ceremony  of 
closing  his  eyes ;  contrary  unto  the  common  way,  wherein 
death  draws  up,  sleep  lets  fall  the  eye-Hds.  With  what 
strife  and  pains  we  came  into  the  world  we  know  not ;  but 
'tis  commonly  no  easy  matter  to  get  out  of  it :  yet  if  it 
could  be  made  out,  that  such  who  have  easy  nativities  have 
commonly  hard  deaths,  and  contrarily ;  his  departure  was 
so  easy,  that  we  might  justly  suspect  his  birth  was  of 
another  nature,  and  tl^t  some  Juno  sat  cross-legged  at  his 
nativity. 

Besides  his  soft  death,  the  incurable  state  of  his  disease 
might  somewhat  extenuate  your  sorrow,  who  know  that 
monsters  but  seldom  happen,  miracles  more  rarely  in  physic* 
Angelus  Victorius  gives  a  serious  account  of  a  consumptive, 
hectical,  phthisical  woman,  who  was  suddenly  cured  by  the 
intercession  of  Ignatius.^  We  read  not  of  any  in  scripture 
who  in  this  case  applied  unto  our  Saviour,  though  some  may 
be  contained  in  that  large  expression,  that  he  went  about 
Galilee  healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of 
diseases/  Amulets,  spells,  sigils,  and  incantations,  practised 
in  other  diseases,  are  seldom  pretended  in  this ;  and  we  find 
no  sigil  in  the  Archidoxis  of  Paracelsus  to  cure  an  extreme 
consumption  or  marasmus,  which,  if  other  diseases  fail,  will 

*  Antipodes.]    Bdlomua  de  Avihue. 

*  who  know  that  monsten  hvJt  addom  happen,  miracles,  dErc]  Monstra 
contingant  •  in  medicina.  Hippoc, — "  Strange  and  rare  escapes  there 
happen  sometimes  in  physick." 

*  Angdi  Victorii  ConmtUationes. 
'  Matt.  iv.  25.  • 

r  2 
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put  a  period  mito  lon^  liyers,  and  at  last  makes  dust  of  all. 
And  therefore  the  stoics  could  not  but  think  that  the  fiery 
principle  would  wear  out  all  the  rest,  and  at  last  make  an 
end  of  the  world,  which  notwithstanding  without  such  a 
lingering  period  the  Creator  may  effect  at  his  pleasure :  and 
to  make  an  end  of  all  things  on  earth,  and  our  planetical 
system  of  the  world,  he  need  but  put  out  the  sun. 

I  was  not  so  curious  to  entitle  the  stars  unto  any  concern  % 
of  his  death,  yet  could  not  but  take  notice  that  he  died 
when  the  moon  was  in  motion  from  the  meridian ;  at  which 
time  an  old  Italian  long  ago  would  persuade  me  that  the 
greatest  part  of  men  died :  but  herem  I  confess  I  could 
never  satisfy  my  curiosity ;  although  from  the  time  of  tides 
in  places  upon  or  near  the  sea,  there  may  be  considerable 
deductions ;  and  Pliny^  hath  an  odd  and  remarkable  passage 
concerning  the  death  of  men  and  animals  upon  the  recess 
or  ebb  of  the  •sea.  However,  certain  it  is,  he  died  in  the 
dead  and  deep  part  of  the  night,  when  Nox  might  be  most 
apprehensibly  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Chaos,  the  mother 
of  sleep  and  death,  according  to  old  genealogy ;  and  so  went 
out  of  this  world  about  that  hour  when  our  blessed  Saviour 
entered  it,  and  about  what  time  many  conceive  he  will  retum 
again  unto  it.  Cardan  hath  a  peculiar  and  no  hard  observa- 
tion from  a  man's  hand  to  know  whether  he  was  bom  in  the 
day  or  night,  which  I  confess  holdeth  in  my  own.  And  Sca- 
liger  to  that  purpose  hath  another  from  the  tip  of  the  ear  :^ 
most  men  are  begotten  in  the  night,  animals  in  the  day  ; 
but  whether  more  persons  have  been  bom  in  the  night  or 
the  day,  were  a  curiosity  undecidable,  though  more  have 
perished  by  violent  deaths  in  the  day ;  yet  in  natural  disso- 
lutions both  times  may  hold  an  indifferency,  at  least  but  con- 
tingent inequality.  The  whole  course  of  time  runs  out  in  the 
nativity  and  death  of  things ;  which  whether  they  happen, 
by  succession  or  coincidence,  are  best  computed  by  the 
natural  not  artificial  day, 

'  PUny.1  Aristoteles  nullum  animal  nid  ABStn  reoedente  ezpiraro 
ai&nnat ;  observation  id  miiltmn  in  Gallico  Ooeano  et  dontazat  in  homino 
oompertam,  lib.  2,  oap.  101.  ^ 

'  SecMger,  Ac,']  Auris  pars  pendula  lobns  didtnr/  non  omnibus  oi^ 
pars  est  auribus ;  non  enim  iis  qui  noctu  nati  sunt,  sed  qui  interdi^i, 
maxima  ez  parte. — Com.  wArisM,  de  Amrndt,  lib.  1. 
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That  Cliarles  the  Eifth  was  crowned  upon  the  day  of  his 
natiyily,  it  being  in  his  own  power  so  to  order  it,  makes  no 
singular  animadversion ;  but  that  he  should  also  take  King 
IWcis  prisoner  upon  that  day,  was  an  unexpected  coinci- 
dence, which  made  the  same  remarkable.  Ajitipater,  who 
liad  an  anniversary  feast  every  year  upon  his  birth-day, 
needed  no  astrological  revolution  to  know  what  day  he  phould 
die  on.  "When  the  fixed  stars  have  made  a  revolution  unto 
the  points  from  whence  they  first  set  out,  some  of  the  an- 
cients thought  the  world  would  have  an  end ;  which  was  a 
kind  of  dying  upon  the  day  of  his  nativity.  Now  the  dis- 
ease  preYailing  and  swiftly  advancing  about  the  time  of  his 
nativity,  some  were  of  opinion  that  he  would  leave  the  world 
on  the  day  he  entered  mto  it :  but  this  being  a  lingering 
disease,  and  creeping  softly  on,  nothing  critical  was  found  or 
expected,  and  he  died  not  before  fifteen  days  after.  Nothing 
is  more  common  with  infants  than  to  die  on  the  day  of  their 
nativity,  to  behold  the  worldly  hours,  and  but  the  fractions 
thereof;  and  even  to  perish  before  their  nativi^  in  the 
hidden  world  of  the  womb,  and  before  their  good  angel  ia 
conceived  to  undertake  them.  But  in  persons  who  out-live 
many  years,  and  when  there  are  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  to  determine  their  lives  in  every  year ; 
that  the  first  day  should  make  the  last,  that  the  tail  of  the 
snake  should  return  into  its  mouth  precisely  at  that  time, 
and  they  should  wind  up  upon  the  day  of  their  nativity,^  ia 
indeed  a  remarkable  comcidence,  which,  though  astrology 
hath  taken  witty  pains  to  •  salve,  yet  hath  it  been  very  wary 
in  making  predictions  of  it. 

In  this  consumptive  condition  and  remarkable  extenuation^ 
he  came  to  be  almost  half  himself,  and  left  a  great  part  be- 
hind him,  which  he  carried  not  to  the  grave.  And  though 
that  story  of  Duke  John  Emestus  Mansfield  ^  be  not  so 
easily  swallowed,  that  at  his  death  his  heart  was  found  not 
to  be  so  big  as  a  nut ;  yet  if  the  bones  of  a  good  skeleton 
weigh  little  more  than  twenty  pounds,  his  inwards  and  flesh 
remaining  could  make  no  boufiage,^  but  a  light  bit  for  the 
grave.     I  never  more  lively  beheld  the  starved  characters  of 

'  natimiy.'}     According  to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic. 

*  J<^n  Ernestm  Mcm^^ld.\  Turkish  history. 

'  hoyjffag€,'\    Prohably  from  J)ouff4e,  inflation.  i  . 
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Sonie^  in  any  living  face ;  an  arutpex  might  have  read  a 
lecture  upon  him  without  exenteration,  his  flesh  being  so 
consume^  that  he  might,  in  a  manner,  hare  discerned  his 
bowels  without  opening  of  him :  so  that  to  be  carried,  sextd 
tervicef  to  the  grave,  was  but  a  civil  unnecessily ;  and  the 
complements  of  the  coffin  might  outweigh  the  subject  of  it. 

Offmibonus  Mrrarius^  in  mortal  dysenteries  of  children 
looks  for  a  spot  behind  the  ear :  in  consumptive  diseases 
some  eye  the  complexion  of  moles ;  Cardan  eagerly  views 
the  nails,  some  the  lines  of  the  hand,  the  thenar  or  muscle 
of  the  thumb ;  some  are  so  curious  as  to  observe  the  depth 
of  the  throat-pit,  how  the  proportion  varieth  of  the  small  of 
the  legs  unto  the  calf,  or  the  compass  of  the  neck  unto  the 
circumference  of  the  head :  but  ail  these,  with  many  more, 
were  so  drowned  in  a  mortal  visage,  and  last  face  of  Hip^ 
pocrates,  that  a  weak  physiognomist  might  say  at  first 
eye,  this  was  a  face  of  earth,  and  that  Mortal  had  set  her 
hard  seal  upon  his  temples,  easiljr  perceiving  what  eanca" 
twiP  draughts  death  makes  upon  pined  faces,  and  unto  what 
an  unknown  degree  a  man  may  live  backward. 

Though  the  beard  be  only  made  a  distinction  of  sex,  and 
sign  of  masculine  heat  by  Uhnus?  yet  the  precocity  and 
early  growth  thereof  in  him,  was  not  to  be  likea  in  reference 
unto  long  life.  Lewis,  that  virtuous  but  unfortunate  king^ 
of  Hungary,  who  lost  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz,  was 
said  to  be  bom  without  a  skin,  to  have  bearded  at  fifteen, 
and  to  have  shown  some  grey  hairs  about  twenty;  from 
whence  the  diviners  conjectured  that  he  would  be  spoiled  of 
his  kingdom,  and  have  but  a  short  life:  but  haurs  make 
fallible  predictions,  and  manytemples  early  grey  have  out- 
lived the  psalmist's  period.^  Hairs  which  have  most  amused 
me  have  not  been  in  the  face  or  head,  but  on  the  back,  and 
not  in  men  but  childi^n,  as  I  long  ago  observed  in  that  en-> 
demial  distemper  of  little  children  in  Languedoc,  called  the 

*  Dante.]  In  the  po«t  Dante's  description. 

*  textd  eervice^    i.e.  "  by  six  persons/* 

7  Mma,]    Morta,  the  deity  of  death  or  fata 

*  caricatvra,]  When  men's  &ces  are  drawn  with  resemblance  to 
some  other  animals,  the  Italians  call  it,  to  be  drawn  in  caaioatnra* 

'  Ulrmu.]    Ulmus  de  wtt  hca^  humana, 

'  periodJ]    The  life  of  a  man  is  three-score  «nd  ten« 
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morgelhns?  wherein  they  criticailj  break  out  with  harsh 
hairs  on  their  backs,  which  takes  off  the  unquiet  symp* 
toms  of  the  disease,  and  delivers  them  from  coughs  and 
eonyulsions.^ 

The  Egyptian  mummies  that  I  have  seen,  have  had  their 

mouths  open,  and  somewhat  gaping,  which  affordeth  a  good 

opportunity  to  view  and  observe  their  teeth,  wherein  'tis 

not  easy  to  find  any  wanting  or  decayed ;  and  therefore  in 

Egypt,  where  one  man  practised  but  one  operation,  or  the 

diseases  but  of  single  parts,  it  must  needs  be  a  barren  pro- 

fesaion  to  confine  unto  that  of  drawing  of  teeth,  and  httle 

bettor  than  to  have  been  tooth-drawer  unto  King  Pyrrhus,* 

who  had  but  two  in  his  head.    How  the  banyans  of  India 

mainfaJTi  the  integrity  of  those  parts,  I  find  not  particularly 

observed ;  who  notwithstanding  have  an  advantage  of  theu: 

preservation  by  abstaining  from  all  flesh,  and  employing 

their  teeth  in  such  food  unto  which  they  may  seem  at  first 

framed,  &om  their  figure  and  conformation:  but  sharp  and 

coRoding  rheums  had  so  early  mouldered  those  rocks  and 

hardest  parts  of  his  fabric,  that  a  man  might  well  conceive 

that  his  years  were  never  like  to  double  or  twice  tell  over 

his  teetb.^     Corruption  had  dealt  more  severely  with  them 

than  sepulchral  fires  and  smart  flames  with  those  of  burnt 

bodies  of  old ;  for  in  the  burnt  fragments  of  urns  which 

I  have  enquired  into,  although  I  seem  to  find  few  incisors 

or  shearers,  yet  the  dog  teeth  and  grinders  do  notably  resist 

those  fires.^ 

'  mmydlom,']    See  Piwtm  de  JthmmaHtmo, 

*  emmlaiona,]  The  followiiig  occurs  in  JUS.  Sloai^,  1862  :— ''Though 
\t/a  afford  but  fitUiUe  conjectures,  yet  we  cannot  but  take  notice  of 
tbea.  They  grow  not  equally  on  bodies  after  death :  women's  skuUfl 
ifad  mo0B  as  well  as  men's^  and  the  best  I  have  seen  was  upon  a 
maaa's  skull,  taken  up  and  laid  in  a  room  after  twenty-five  yean' 
hnd.  Though  the  skin  be  made  the  place  of  hairs,  yet  sometimes 
they  are  lb«md  on  the  heart  and  inward  parts.  The  pUc»  or  gluey  locks 
bppen  unto  both  sexes,  and  being  out  off  will  come  again :  but  they 
aevaiy  oi  cutting  off  the  same,  for  liear  of  head-ache  and  other  diaeasesu 
^MS,  SHoam,  1862. 

*  King  Pfnrku$.'\    His  upper  and  lower  jaw  being  solid,  and  without 
tewtrofws  of  teeth. 

^  teCJLJ    Twice  tell  over  his  teeth,  never  live  to  threescore  yeara. 

•jfraj    In  the  MS.  Sloan,  1862,  occurs  the  following  paragraph : — 

**A1kc^im  had  so  blinded  some  of  hi*  neaaresi  relations,  as  to  retain 
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In  the  years  of  bis  childbood  he  had  languished  under 
the  disease  of  his  country,  the  rickets ;  afber  which,  not- 
withstanding, many  have  become  strong  and  active  men ; 
but  whether  any  have  attained  unto  very  great  years,  the 
disease  is  scarce  so  old  as  to  afford  good  observation. 
Whether  the  children  of  the  English  plantations  be  subject 
unto  the  same  infirmity,  may  be  worth  the  observmg. 
Whether  lameness  and  halting  do  still  increase  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Bovigno  in  Istria,  I  know  not ;  yet  scarce 
twenty  years  ago  Monsieur  du  Loyr  observed  that  a  third  part 
of  that  people  halted :  but  too  certain  it  is,  that  the  rickets 
encreaseth  amon^  us ;  the  small-poi  grows  more  pernicious 
than  the  great :  ^e  king's  purse  knows  that  the  king's  evil 
grows  more  common.  Quartan  agues  are  become  no  stran- 
gers in  Ireland ;  more  common  and  mortal  in  England :  and 
though  the  ancients  gave  that  disease^  very  good  words,  yet 
now  that  bell  makes  no  strange  sound  which  rings  out  for 
the  effects  thereof.® 

some  hope  of  a  postliminious  life,  and  that  he  might  come  to  life  again, 
and  therefore  would  not  have  him  coffined  before  the  third  day.  Some 
such  yirbiasses  [so  in  M.S.],  I  confess,  we  find  in  story,  and  one  or  two 
I  remember  myself,  but  they  lived  not  long  after.  Some  contingent 
reanimations  are  to  be  hoped  in  diseases  wherein  the  lamp  of  life  is 
but  puffed  out  and  seemingly  choaked,  and  not  where  the  oil  is  quite 
spent  and  exhausted.  Though  Nonnus  will  have  it  a  fever,  yet  of  what 
diseases  Lazarus  first  died,  is  uncertain  fi*om  the  text,  as  his  second 
death  from  good  authentic  Idstory  ;  but  since  some  persons  conceived  to 
be  dead  do  sometimes  return  again  unto  evidence  of  life,  that  miracle 
was  wisely  managed  by  our  Saviour  ;  for  had  he  not  been  dead  four 
days  and  under  corruption,  there  had  not  wanted  enough  who  would 
have  cavilled  [at]  the  same,  which  the  scripture  now  puts  out  of  doubt : 
and  tradition  ajso  confirmeth,  that  he  lived  thirty  years  after,  and  being 
pursued  by  the  Jews,  came  by  sea  into  Provence,  by  Marseilles,  with 
Mary  Mj^fdalen,  Maximinus,  and  others ;  where  remarkable  places 
carry  their  names  unto  this  day.  But  to  arise  from  the  grave  to  return 
again  into  it,  is  but  an  uncomfortable  reviction.  Few  men  would  be 
content  to  cradle  it  once  again  ;  except  a  man  can  lead  his  second  life 
better  than  the  first,  a  man  may  be  doubly  condemned  for  living  evilly 
twice,  which  were  but  to  make  the  second  death  in  scripture  the  third^ 
and  to  accumulate  in  the  punishment  of  two  bad  livers  at  the  last  day. 
To  have  performed  the  duty  of  corruption  in  the  grave,  to  live  again  as 
fiir  from  sin  as  death,  and  arise  like  our  Saviour  for  ever,  are  the  only 
satisfactions  of  well- weighed  expectations." 
^  disease,]      'Aa^aXiararoc  xal  prfiaroCf  secorissima  et  fiudllima. — 

*  that  hell,  dsc]    Pro  febre  quartana  raro  sonat  campana.    The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  oocors  here  in  MS,  Sloan,  1862 : — 
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Some  tMnk  there  were  few  consumptions  in  the  old 
world,  when  men  lived  much  upon  milk;  and  that  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  less  troubled  with 
coughs  when  they  went  naked  and  slept  in  cayes  and  woods, 
than  men  now  in  chambers  andfeatherbeds.  Plato  will  tell 
us,  that  there  was  no  such  disease  as  a  catarrh  in  Homer's 
time,  and  that  it  was  but  new  in  Greece  in  his  age. 
Polydore  Virgil  delivereth  that  pleurisies  were  rare  in  Eng- 
land, who  lived  but  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Some  will  allow  no  diseases  to  be  new,  others  think  that 
many  old  ones  are  ceased:  and  that  such  which  are 
esteemed  new,  will  have  but  their  time:  however,  the 
mercy  of  Qod  hath  scattered  the  great  heap  of  diseases, 
and  not  loaded  any  one  country  with  all :  some  may  be  new 
in  one  country  wnich  have  been  old  in  another.  JSTew  dis- 
coveries of  the  earth  discover  new  diseases :  for  besides  the 
common  swarm,  there  are  endemial  and  local  infirmities 
proper  unto  certain  regions,  which  in  the  whole  earth  make 
no  small  number :  and  if  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  should 
bring  in  their  Ust,  Pandora's  box  would  sweU,  and  there 
must  be  a  strange  pathology. 

Most  men  expected  to  find  a  consumed  keU,^  empiy  and 
bladder-like  guts,  livid  and  marbled  lungs,  and  a  withered 
pericardium  in  this  exsuccous  corpse :  but  some  seemed  too 
much  to  wonder  that  two  lobes  of  his  lungs  adhered  unto 
his  side ;  for  the  like  I  have  often  found  in  bodies  of  no 
suspected  consumptions  or  difficulty  of  respiration.  And  the 
same  more  often  happeneth  in  men  than  other  animals: 
and  some  think  in  women  than  in  men :  but  the  most  re- 
markable I  have  met  with,  was  in  a  man,  after  a  cough  of 
almost  fifty  years,  in  whom  all  the  lobes  adhered  unto  the 
pleura,^  and  each  lobe  unto  another ;  who  having  also  been 

"  Some  I  observed  to  wonder  how,  in  his  consumptive  state,  his  hair 
held  on  so  well,  without  that  considerable  defluvium  which  is  one  of  the 
last  symptoms  in  such  diseases ;  but  they  took  not  notice  of  a  mark  in 
his  &ce,  which  if  he  had  lived  was  a  probable  security  against  baldness 
^  the  observation  of  Aristotle  will  hold,  that  persons  are  less  apt  to  be 
bald  who  are  double-chinned),  nor  of  the  various  and  knotted  veins  in 
his  legs,  which  they  that  have,  in  the  same  author's  assertions,  are  less 
disposed  to  baldness.  (According  as  Theodoras  Gaza  renders  it :  though 
Scaliger  renders  the  text  otherwise.)" 

'  hdl.}    The  caul,  or  omentum, 

>  j^ewra.]    So  A.  F. 
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much  troubled  with  the  gout,  brake  the  rule  of  Cardan,^ 
and  died  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder.  Aristotle  makes  a 
query,  whj  some  animals  cough,  as  man ;  some  not,  aa  oxen. 
If  coughing  be  taken  as  it  consisteth  of  a  natural  and  volun- 
tary  motion,  including  expectoration  and  spitting  out,  it 
may  be  as  proper  unto  man  as  bleeding  at  the  nose ;  other* 
wise  we  find  that  Vegetius  and  rural  writers  have  not  left 
so  many  medicines  in  vain  against  the  coughs  of  cattle ; 
and  men  who  perish  by  coughs  die  the  death  of  sheep,  cats» 
and  lions :  and  though  birds  haye  no  midriff,  yet  we  meet 
with  divers  remedies  in  Arrianus  against  the  coughs  of 
hawks.  And  though  it  might  be  thought  that  all  animals 
who  have  lungs  do  cough ;  yet  in  cetaceous  fishes,  who  have 
large  and  strong  lungs,  the  same  is  not  observed ;  nor  yet 
in  oviparous  quadrupeds :  and  in  the  greatest  thereof,  the 
crocodile,  although  we  read  much  of  their  tears,  we  find 
nothing  of  that  motion. 

Erom  the  thoughts  of  sleep,  when  the  soul  was  conceived 
nearest  unto  divinity,  the  ancients  erected  an  art  of  divina* 
tion,  wherein  while  they  too  widely  expatiated  in  loose  and 
inconsequent  conjectures,  Hippocrates^  wisely  considered 
dreams  as  they  presaged  alterations  in  the  body,  and  so 
afforded  hints  toward  the  preservation  of  health,  and  pre- 
vention of  diseases ;  and  therein  was  so  serious  as  to  advise 
alteration  of  diet,  exercise,  sweating,  bathing,  and  vomiting; 
and  also  so  religious  as  to  order  prayers  and  supplications 
unto  respective  deities,  in  good  dreams  unto  Sot  Jupiter 
coelestis,  Jupiter  opulentus,  Minerva,  Mercurius,  and  ApoUo ; 
in  bad  unto  Tellus  and  the  heroes.    ' 

And  therefore  I  could  not  but  take  notice  how  his  female 
friends  were  irrationally  curious  so  strictly  to  examine  his 
dreams,  and  in  this  low  state  to  hope  for  the  phantasms  of 
health.  He  was  now  past  the  healthful  dreams  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  in  their  clarity  and  proper  courses. 
*Twas  too  late  to'  dream  of  flying,  of  limpia  fountains, 
smooth  waters,  white  vestments,  and  fruilf lu  green  trees. 


'  OardanA  Cardan  in  his  Encomium  Podagra  reckoneth  this  amonjy^ 
the  Dona  Podagras,  that  they  are  delivered  thereby  from  the  phthisis 
and  stone  in  the  bladder. 

'  Hi!ppocratM,'\    Hippoc.  de  Insonmit, 
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wMdi  are  the  yisicms  of  healthful  sleeps,  and  at  good  distance 
finom  the  grave. 

And  they  were  also  too  deeply  dejected  that  he  should 
dream  of  ms  dead  friends,  mconsequently  divining,  that  he 
would  not  be  long  from  them ;  for  strange  it  was  not  that 
he  should  sometimes  dream  of  the  dead,  whose  thoughts 
run  always  upon  death ;  beside,  to  dream  of  the  dead,  so 
thej  appear  not  in  dark  habits,  and  take  nothmg  away  from 
us,  in  Hippocrates'  sense  was  of  good  signification :  for  we 
live  by  the  dead,  and  every  thing  is  or  must  be  so  before  it 
becomes  our  nourishment.  And  Cardan,  who  dreamed  that 
he  discoursed  with  his  dead  father  in  the  moon,  made 
thereof  no  mortal  interpretation :  and  even  to  dream  that 
we  are  dead,  was  no  condemnable  phantasm  in  old  oneiro- 
ciiticism,  as  having  a  signification  of  liberty,  vacuity  from 
cares,  exemption  and  freedom  from  troubles  unknown  unto 
the  dead. 

Some  dreams  I  confess  may  admit  of  easy  and  feminine 
exposition ;  he  who  dreamed  that  he  could  not  see  his  right 
shoulder,  might  easily  fear  to  lose  the  si^ht  of  his  right  eye; 
he  that  before  a  joiumey  dreamed  that  his  feet  were  cut  ofi^ 
had  a  plain  warmng  not  to  undertake  his  intended  journey. 
But  why  to  dream  of  lettuce  should  presage  some  ensuing 
disease,  Vhy  to  eat  figs  should  signify  foolish  talk,  why  to 
eat  eggs  great  trouble,  and  to  dream  of  blindness  should  be 
so  highly  commended,  according  to  the  oneirocritical  verses 
of  Astrampsychus  and  Nicephorus,  I  shall  leave  unto  your 
divination. 

He  was  willing  to  quit  the  world  alone  and  altogether, 
leaving  no  earnest  behmd  him  for  corruption  or  after-grave, 
having  small  content  in  that  common  satis&ction  to  survive 
or  live  in  another,  but  amply  satisfied  that  his  disease  should 
die  with  himself,  nor  revive  in  a  posterity  to  puzzle  physi«, 
and  make  sad  mementos  of  their  parent  hereditary.  Leprosy 
awakes  not  sometimes  before  forly,  the  gout  and  stone  often 
later ;  but  consumptive  and  tabid*  roots  sprout  more  early, 
and  at  the  fairest  make  seventeen  years  of  our  life  doubtful 
before  that  age.    They  that  enter  the  world  with  original 

*  tdbidJ]  Tabes  maziine  contingimt  ab  anno  decimo  octavo  ad  trigesi- 
mum  quintum. — Hi^ppoc, 
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diseases  as  well  as  sin,  have  not  only  common  mortality  but 
sick  traductions  to  destroy  them,  make  commonly  short 
courses,  and  live  not  at  length  but  iu  figures ;  so  that  a 
sound  CsBsarean  nativity^  may  out-last  a  natural  birth,  and 
a  knife  may  sometimes  make  way  for  a  more  lasting  fruit 
than  a  midwife ;  which  makes  so  few  infants  now  able  to 
endure  the  old  test  of  the  river,*  and  many  to  have  feeble 
children  who  could  scarce  have  been  married  at  Sparta,  and 
those  provident  states  who  studied  strong  and  healthful 
generations  ;  which  happen  but  contingently  in  mere  pecu- 
niary matches  or  marriages  made  by  the  candle,  wherein 
notwithstanding  there  is  little  redress  to  be  hoped  from 
an  astrologer  or  a  lawyer,  and  a  good  discerning  physician 
were  like  to  prove  the  most  successful  counsellor. 

Julius  Scaliger,  who  in  a  sleepless  fit  of  the  gout  could 
make  two  hundred  verses  in  a  night,  would  have  but  five^ 
plain  words  upon  his  tomb.  And  this  serious  person, 
though  no  minor  wit,  left  the  poetry  of  his  epitaph  unto 
others:  either  unwilling  to  commend  himself  or  to  be 
judged  by  a  distich,  and  perhaps  considering  how  unhappy 
great  poets  have  been  in  versifying  their  own  epitaphs : 
wherein  Petrarca,  Dante,  and  .Ariosto,  have  so  unhappily 
failed,  that  if  their  tombs  should  out-last  their  works,  pos- 
terity would  find  so  little  of  Apollo  on  them,  as  to  mistake 
them  for  Ciceronian  poets. 

In  this  deliberate  and  creeping  progress  unto  the  grave, 
he  was  somewhat  too  young  and  of  too  noble  a  mind,  to  fall 
upon  that  stupid  symptom  observable  in  divers  persons  near 
their  journey's  end,  and  which  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
mortal  symptoms  of  their  last  disease ;  that  is,  to  become 
more  narrow-minded,  miserable,  and  tenacious,  unready  to 
part  with  anything,  when  they  are  ready  to  part  with  all, 
a&d  a&aid  to  want  when  they  have  no  time  to  spend ; 
meanwhile  physicians,  who  know  that  many  are  mad  but  in 
a  single  depraved  imagination,  and  one  prevalent  decipiency; 

^  a  sotmd  Ccesaretm  nativity.]  A  sound  child  cut  out  of  the  body  of 
the  mother. 

'  rwer.]  NatoB  ad  flumina  primum  deferimus  ssDToque  gelu  duramus 
^  et  nndis. 

''but  five,]  Julii  Cesaris  Scaligeri  quod  fm.t,-^08qah,  Scaliger  in 
vitapoitris. 
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and  that  Reside  and  out  of  such  single  deliriums  a  man  may 
meet  witli  sober  actions  and  good  sense  in  bedlam ;  cannot 
but  smile  to  see  the  heirs  and  concerned  relations  gratu- 
lating  themselyes  on  the  sober  departure  of  their  Mends ; 
and  though  they  behold  such  mad  covetous  passages,  content 
to  think  thej  die  in  good  understanding,  and  in  their  sober 
senses. 

Ayarice,  which  is  not  only  infidelity  but  idolatry,  either 
from  coyetous  progeny  or  questuary  education,  had  no  root 
m  his  breast,  who  made  good  works  the  expression  of  his 
faith,  and  was  big  with  desires  unto  pubhc  and  lasting 
charities ;  and  surely  where  good  wishes  and  charitable 
intentions  exceed  abilities,  theorical  beneficency  may  be 
more  than  a  dream.  They  build  not  castles  in  the  air  who 
would  build  churches  on  earth :  and  though  they  leaye  no 
such  structures  here,  may  lay  good  foundations  m  heayen. 
In  brief,  his  life  and  death  were  such,  that  I  could  not 
blame  them  who  wished  the  like,  and  almost  to  haye  been 
himself;  almost,  I  say;  for  though  we  may  wish  the  pro* 
sperous  appurtenances  of  others,  or  to  be  another  in  his 
happy  accidents,  yet  so  intrinsical  is  every  man  unto  himself, 
that  some  doubt  may  be  made,  whether  any  would  exchange 
his  being,  or  substantially  become  another  man. 

He  had  wisely  seen  the  world  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
thereby  obseryea  under  what  variety  men  are  deluded  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  which  is  not  here  to  be  found.  And  although 
ne  had  no  opinion  of  reputed  felicities  below,  and  appre- 
hended men  widely  out  in  the  estimate  of  such  hapless 
yet  his  sober  contempt  of  the  world  wrought  no  i)emo- 
critism  or  Cynicism,  no  laughing  or  snarling  at  it,  as  well 
understanding  there  are  not  felicities  in  this  world  to  satisd^ 
a  serious  mind ;  and  therefore,  to  soften  the  stream  of  our 
lives,  we  are  fain  to  take  in  the  reputed  contentions  of  this 
world,  to  unite  with  the  crowd  in  their  beatitudes,  and  to 
make  ourselves  happy  by  consortion,  opinion,  or  co-existi- 
mation :  for  strictly  to  separate  from  received  and  customary 
felidties,  and  to  confine  unto  the  rigour  of  realities,  were  to 
contract  the  consolation  of  our  beings  unto  too  uncom- 
fortable circumscriptions. 

Not  to  fear  death,^  nor  desire  it,  was  short  of  his  reso- 

*  deathJ]    Snmnmm  nee  metaM  diem  nee  optee. 
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liition :  to  be  dissolved,  and  be  with  Christ,  was  his  dying 
ditty.  He  conceived  his  thread  long,  in  no  long  course 
of  years,  and  when  he  had  scarce  out-lived  the  second  life  of 
La^&arus  ;^  esteeming  it  enough  to  approach  the  years  of  his 
Saviour,  who  so  ordered  his  own  human  state,  as  not  to  be 
old  upon  earth. 

But  to  be  content  with  death  may  be  better  than  to 
desire  it ;  a  miserable  life  may  make  us  wish  for  death,  but 
a  virtuous  one  to  rest  in  it ;  which  is  the  advantage  of  those 
resolved  Christians,  who  looking  on  death  not  only  as  the 
sting,  but  the  period  and  end  of  sin,  the  horizon  and 
isthmus  between  this  life  and  a  better,  and  the  death  of  this 
world  but  as  a  nativity  of  another,  do  contentedly  submit 
unto  the  common  necessity,  and  envy  not  Enoch  or  Elias. 

Not  to  be  content  with  life  is  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
those  who  destroy  themselves  ;^  who  being  a&aid  to  live, 
run  blindly  upon  their  own  death,  which  no  man  fears  by- 
experience  :  and  the  stoics  had  a  notable  doctrine  to  take 
away  the  fear  thereof;  that  is,  in  such  extremities,  to  desire 
that  which  is  not  to  be  avoided,  and  wish  what  might  be 
feared  ;  and  so  made  evils  voluntary,  and  to  suit  with  their 
own  desires,  which  took  off  the  terror  of  them. 

But  the  ancient  martyrs  were  not  encoxunged  by  such, 
fallacies  ;  who,  though  they  feared  not  death,  were  afraid  to 
be  their  own  executioners ;  and  therefore  thought  it  more 
wisdom  to  crucifv  their  lusts  than  their  bodies,  to  cir- 
cumcise than  stab  their  hearts,  and  to  mortify  than  l^ill 
themselves. 

His  wiUingness  to  leave  this  world  about  that  age,  wheu 
most  men  tlunk  they  may  best  enjoy  it,  though  paradoxical 
unto  worldly  ears,  was  not  strange  unto  mine,  who  have  so 
often  observed,  that  many,  though  old,  oft  stick  fest  unto  the 
world,  and  seem  to  be  drawn  Uke  Cacus's  oxen,  backward, 
with  great  struggling  and  reluctancy  unto  the  grave.  The 
long  habit  of  Hving  makes  mere  men  more  hardly  to  part 

'  Xozonw.]  Who  upon  some  accounts,  and  tradition,  is  said  to  have 
lived  thirty  years  after  he  was  raised  hy  our  Saviour. — Bixrcmms, 

1  tJiemsdves.']  In  the  speech  of  Yulteius  in  Lucan,  animating  his 
soldiers  in  a  great  struggle  to  kill  one  another. — "Decemite  lethum^  et 
metus  omnis  ahest,  cupias  quodcunque  necesse  est."  ''All  fear  is  over, 
do  hut  resolve  to  die^.  and  inake  your  denrea  meet  necesaity." 
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with  life,  and  all  to  be  nothing,  but  what  is  to  come.  To 
live  at  the  rate  of  the  old  wond,  when  some  could  scarce 
remember  themselres  young,  may  afford  no  better  digested 
death  than  a  more  moderate  period.  Many  would  have 
thought  it  an  happiness  to  have  had  their  lot  of  life  in  some 
notable  conjunctiu^es  of  ages  past ;  but  the  uncertainty  of 
future  times  hath  tempted  few  to  make  a  part  in  ages  to 
come.  And  surely,  he  that  hath  taken  the  true  altitude  of 
tilings,  and  rightly  calculated  the  degenerate  state  of  this 
age,  is  not  like  to  envy  those  that  shall  live  in  the  next, 
much  less  three  or  four  hundred  years  hence,  when  no  man 
can  comfortably  imagine  what  face  this  world  will  cany: 
and  therefore  since  every  age  makes  a  step  unto  the  end  of 
all  things,  and  the  scripture  affords  so  hard  a  character  of 
the  last  times;  quiet  minds  will  be  content  with  their 
generations,  and  rather  bless  ages  past,  than  be  ambitious  of 
those  to  come. 

Though  age  had  set  no  seal  ujon  his  face,  yet  a  dim  eye 
might  clearly  discover  fifty  in  ms  actions ;  and  therefore, 
since  wisdom  is  the  grey  hair,  and  an  unspotted  life  old  age; 
although  his  years  came  short,  he  might  have  been  said  to 
have  held  up  with  longer  livers,  and  to  have  been  Solomon's^ 
old  man.  And  surely  if  we  deduct  all  those  days  of  our 
life  which  we  might  wish  unlived,  and  which  abate  the 
comfort  of  those  we  now  live ;  if  we  reckon  up  only  those 
days  which  God  hath  accepted  of  our  Hves,  a  life  of  good 
years  will  hardly  be  a  span  long :  the  son  in  this  sense  may 
out-live  the  father,  and  none  be  climacterically  old.  H!e 
that  early  arriveth  unto  the  parts  and  prudence  of  age,  is 
happily  old  without  the  uncomfortable  attendants  of  it; 
and  'tis  superfluous  to  live  unto  grey  hairs,  when  in  a  pre- 
cocious temper  we  anticipate  the  virtues  of  them.  In  brief, 
he  cannot  be  accounted  young  who  out-liveth  the  old  man. 
He  that  hath  early  arrived  imto  the  measure  of  a  perfect 
stature  in  Christ,  hath  already  fulfilled  the  prime  and 
longest  intention  of  his  being :  and  one  day  lived  after  the 
perfect  rule  of  piety,  is  to  be  preferred  before  sinning 
unmortality. 

Although  he  attained  not  unto  the  years  of  his  prede- 

'  SolotMm*8,']    Wiadom,  cap.  iv.    * 
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cessors,  yet  lie  wanted  not  those  preserving  virtues  which 
confirm  the  thread  of  weaker  constitutions.  Caufelous 
chastity  and  crafty  sobrie^  were  far  from  him ;  those  jewels 
were  paraxon,  without  naw,  hair,  ice,  or  cloud  in  him : 
which  affords  me  a  hint  to  proceed  in  these  good  wishes, 
and  few  mementos  unto  you. 

%*  The  rest  of  this  letter  served  as  the  basis  for  his  Urger  work,  the 
ChrisHcm  MoraU,  in  which  having,  with  some  few  alterations,  been  in« 
duded,  it  is  here  omitted. 


END   OF   LETTEB   TO   A  FBIEND. 
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EDITOR^S   PREFACE. 


The  original  edition  of  the  Chbistiajs"  Morals,  by  Arch- 
deacon Jeffery,  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  1716 ;  and  is 
one  of  the  rarer  of  Sir  Thomas's  detached  works.  Dodsley, 
in  1756^  brought  out  a  new  edition,  with  additional  notes,  and 
a  life  by  Dr.  Johnson.  It  has  been  said  that  Dr.  Johnson 
inserted  in  the  Litera/ry  Magazine  a  review  of  the  work,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it.  The  siith  volume  oi  Memoirs 
ofLiteratwe  contains  a  meagre  account  of  the  Posthumous 
Works,  but  no  notice  of  the  Christian  Morals. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  Letter  to  a  Friend  is  incorporated 
in  various  parts  of  the  Christian  Morals;  except  some 
passages,  which  are  given  in  notes  to  the  present  edition ; 
together  with  some  various  readings  from  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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TO  THB  BIOBT  HONOCBASLR 

DAVIP,    EAEL    OF    BFCHAN, 

TISCOUUTT  AUCHTBRHOUSB,   LORD   CABDROSS  AND   OLBNDOTACHIR,   ONB   OF  THB 

LORDS  COMMISSIONBRS   OF  POLICB,  AND   LORD   LIBUTBNANT  OF  THB 

COUNTIB8  OF  STIRLING  AND  CLACKMA'NNAN,  IN  NORTH  BRITAIN. 

My  Lobd, — ^The  honour  you  have  done  our  femily  obligeth 
US  to  make  all  just  acknowledgments  of  it :  and  there  is  no 
form  of  acknowledgment  in  our  power,  more  worthy  of  your 
lordship's  acceptance,  than  this  dedication  of  the  last  work 
of  our  honoured  and  learned  father.  Encouraged  hereunto 
by  the  knowledge  we  have  of  your  lordship's  judicious  relish 
01  universal  learning,  and  sublime  virtue,  we  beg  the  favour 
of  your  acceptance  of  it,  which  will  very  much  oblige  our 
family  in  general,  and  her  in  particular,  who  is. 

My  Lord, 

Tour  lordship's  most  humble  Servant, 

Elizabeth  Littleton. 


THE   PREFACE. 


If  any  one,  after  he  has  read  Eeligio  Medici,  and  the 
enfluing  discourse,  can  make  doubt  whether  the  same  person 
was  the  aul^or  of  them  both,  he  may  be  assured,  by  the 
testimony  of  Mrs.  Littleton,  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  daughter, 
who  lived  with  her  father  when  it  was  composed  by  him  ; 
and  who,  at  the  time,  read  it  written  by  his  own  hand;  and 
also  by  the  testimony  of  others  (of  whom  I  am  one)  who 
read  the  manuscript  of  the  author,  immediately  after  his 
death,  and  who  have  since  read  the  same ;  from  wmch  it  hath 
been  feithfully  and  exactly  transcribed  for  the  press.  The 
reason  why  it  was  not  printed  sooner  is,  because  it  was  un- 
happily lost,  by  being  mislaid  among  other  manuscripts,  for 
wmch  search  was  lately  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  which  his  Grace,  by  letter, 
informed  Mrs.  Littleton,  when  he,  sent  the  manuscript  to 
her.  There  is  nothing  printed  in  the  discourse,  or  in  the 
short  notes,  but  what  is  found  in  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  author,  except  only  where  an  oversight  had  made  the 
addition  or  transposition  of  some  words  necessary. 

JOHir  JXFVSBT, 

Archdeacon  of  Norwich. 
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PAET  THE  riEST. 

Tbead  Bofbly  and  circumspectly  in  this  funambulatory 
track  ^  and  narrow  path  of  goodness :  pursue  virtue  virtu- 
ously :*  leaven  not  good  actions,  nor  render  virtue  disputable. 
Stain  not  fair  acts  with  foul  intentions ;  maim  not  upright- 
ness by  halting  concomitances,  nor  circumstantially  deprave 
substaiitial  goodness. 

Consider^  whereabout  thou  art  in  Cebes's*  'table,  or  that 
old  philosophical  pinax*  of  the  life  of  man :  whether  thou 
art  yet  in  the  road  of  uncertainties ;  whether  thou  hast  yet 
entered  the  narrow  gate,  got  up  the  hill  and  asperous  way, 
which  leadeth  unto  the  house  of  sanity ;  or  taken  that  puri- 
fying potion  from  the  hand  of  sincere  erudition,  which  may 
send  thee  dear  and  pure  away  unto  a  virtuous  and  happy 
life. 

In  this  virtuous  voyage^  of  thy  life  hull  not  about  like  the 
ark,  without  the  use  of  rudder,  mast,  or  sail,  and  bound  for 
no  port.  Let  not  disappointinent  cause  despondency,  nor 
difficulty  despair.    Think  not  that  you  are  sailmg  from  Lima 

1  fwMmibiilaJU^  Vtank^  ISsLmyvr,  like  the  walk  of  a  rope-dancer. — 
J)r.J. 

'  *  Tread,  Ae,]  This  sentence  begins  the  closing  reflections  to  the 
LeUer  to  a  Friend,  which  were  afterwards  amplified  into  the  ChnstUm 
Morals,  and  therefore  have  been  omitted  as  duplicate  in  the  present 
edition. 

*  Comnder,  dErc]  The  remainder  of  this  section  comprises  the  seoon4 
and  third  para^in^hs  of  the  closing  reflections  to  the  Zdter  to  a  Friends 

*  CAe£s  tabu.]  The  table  or  picture  of  Cebes,  an  allegorical  repre- 
■entation  of  the  characters  and  conditions  of  mankind  ;  which  is  trans^ 
latedby  Mr.  Collier,  and  added  to  the  Meditationt  of  AfUoimm, — J)r,  /• 

*  pvnaxJ]    Picture. — Ih,  J, 
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to  Manilla,*  when  you  may  fasten  up  the  rudder,  and  sleep 
before  the  wind ;  but  expect  rough  seas,  flaws,^  and  contrary 
blasts :  and  'tis  well,  if  by  many  cross  tacks  and  veerings, 
you  arrive  at  the  port ;  for  we  sleep  in  lions'  skins^  in  our 
progress  unto  virtue,  and  we  slide  not  but  climb  unto  it. 

Sit  not  down  in  the  popular  forms  and  common  level  of 
virtues.  Offer  not  only  peace-offeriUgs  but  holocausts  unto 
Grod :  where  all  is  due  make  no  reserve,  and  cut  not  a  cum- 
min-seed with  the  Almighty :  to  serve  Him  singly  to  serve 
ourselves,  were  too  partial  a  piece  of  piety,  not  like^  to  place 
us  in  the  illustrious  mansions  of  glory. 

Sect,  n.^ — ^Rest  not  in  an  ovation*  but  a  triumph  over 
thy  passions.  Let  anger  walk  hanging  down  the  head ;  let 
malice  go  manacled,  and  envy  fettered  after  thee.  Behold 
within  thee  the  long  train  of  thy  trophies,  not  without 
thee.  Make  the  quarrelling  Lapithytes  sleep,  and  Centaurs 
within  lie  quiet.^  Chain  up  the  unruly  legion  of  thy  breast. 
• 
*  Ovation,  a  petty  and  minor  kind  of  triumph. 

^  Lima  to  Manilla.]  Over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  course  of  the 
ship  which  now  sails  from  Acapulco  to  Manilla,  perhaps  formerly  from 
Lima,  or  more  properly  from  Callao,  Lima  not  being  a  sea-port. — I>r.J. 

7  flaws."]    Sudden  gusts  or  violent  attacks  of  bad  weather. — Dr,  J. 

^  lion* 8  skvnSj  <&€.]  That  is,  in  armour,  in  a  state  of  military  vigi- 
lance. One  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  used  to  represent  open  force  by  the 
lion's  skin,  and  policy  by  the  fox's  tail. — Dr.  J. 

»  like.]    Likely. 

*  Sect,  n.]  The  first  and  last  two  sentences  compose  par.  17th  of 
closing  reflections  to  the  Letter  to  a  Friend.  The  succeeding  par.  (18)  is 
given  here,  having  been  omitted  in  the  Christian  Morals : — **  Give  no 
quarter  unto  those  vices  which  are  of  thine  inward  family,  and,  having 
a  root  in  thy  temper,  plead  a  right  and  propei*ty  in  thee.  Examine  well 
thy  complexional  inclinations.  Raise  early  batteries  against  those 
strongholds  built  upon  the  rock  of  nature,  and  make  this  a  great  part 
of  the  militia  of  thy  life.  The  politic  nature  of  vice  must  be  opposed 
by  policy,  and  therefore  wiser  honesties  project  and  plot  against  sin ; 
wherein  notwithstanding  we  are  not  to  rest  in  generals,  or  the  trite 
stratagems  of  art :  that  may  succeed  with  one  temper  which  may  prove 
Buocessless  with  another.  There  is  no  community  or  commonwealth  of 
virtue  ;  every  man  must  study  his  own  economy,  and  erect  these  rules 
unto  the  figure  of  himself." 

*  Make  the  quarreUvngf  dsc]  That  is,  thy  turbulent  and  irascible 
passions.    For  the  Lapithytes  and  Centaurs,  see  Ovid.— j^r.  /. 
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X/ead  thine  own  captivity  captive,  and  be  CsBsar  within 
thyself.^ 

Sect,  m.^ — ^He  that  is  chaste  and  continent  not  to  impair 
his  strength,  or  honest  for  fear  of  contagion,  will  hardly  be 
heroically  virtuous.  Adjourn  not  this  virtue  until  that 
temper  when  Cato*  could  lend  out  his  wife,  and  impotent 
satyrs  write  satires  upon  lust ;  but  be  chaste  in  thy  flaming 
days,  when  Alexander  dared  not  trust  his  eyes  upon  the  £sdr 
sisters  of  Darius,  and  when  so  many  think  there  is  no  other 
way  but  Origen's.* 

Sect,  iv.^ — Show  thy  art  in  honesty,  and  lose  not  thy 
virtue  by  the  bad  managery  of  it.  Be  temperate  and  sober ; 
not  to  preserve  your  body  m  an  ability  for  wanton  ends  ;  not 
to  avoid  the  infamy  of  common  transgressors  that  way,  and 
thereby  to  hope  to  expiate  or  palliate  obscure  and  closer 
vices  ;  not  to-  spare  your  purse,  nor  simply  to  enjoy  health ; 
but,  in  one  word,  that  thereby  you  may  truly  serve  G-od, 
which  every  sickness  will  tell  you  you  cannot  well  do  with- 
out health.  The  sick  man's  sacrifice  is  but  a  lame  oblation. 
Pious  treasures,  laid  up  in  healthful  days,  plead  for  sick 
non-performances ;  without  which  we  must  needs  look  back 
with  anxiety  upon  the  lost  opportunities  of  health ;  and  may 

*  Who  is  said  to  have  castrated  himself. 

'  thyadf."]  In  MS.  Sloan,  1848,  I  met  with  the  following  passage, 
which  may  be  fitly  introduced  as  a  continuation  to  this  section  : — "  To 
restrain  the  rise  of  extravagances,  and  timely  to  ostracise  the  most  over- 
growing enormities  makes  a  calm  and  quiet  state  in  the  dominion  of 
ourselves,  for  vices  have  their  ambitions,  and  will  be  above  one  another; 
but  though  many  may  possess  us,  yet  is  there  commonly  one  that  hath 
the  dominion  over  us ;  one  that  lordeth  over  all,  and  the  rest  remain 
slaves  unto  the  humour  of  it.  Such  towering  vices  are  not  to  be  tem- 
porally exostracised,  but  perpetually  exiled,  or  rather  to  be  served  like 
the  rsuik  poppies  in  Tarquin's  garden,  and  made  shorter  by  the  head  ; 
for  the  sharpest  arrows  ai-e  to  be  let  fly  against  all  such  imperious  vices, 
which,  neither  enduring  priority  or  equality,  Csesarean  or  Pompeian 
primily,  must  be  absolute  over  all ;  for  these  opprobriously  denominate 
us  here,  and  chiefly  condemn  us  hereafter,  and  will  stand  in  capital 
letters  over  our  heads  as  the  titles  of  our  sufferings.'* 

*  Sect,  m.]  The  4th  paragraph  of  closing  reflections  to  the  Letter  to 
a  Friend. 

*  Cato.]  The  censor,  who  is  frequently  confounded,  and  by  Pope, 
amongst  others,  with  Cato  of  Utica. — Ih.  J. 

*  Sect,  tv.]  Except  the  first  sentence,  this  section  concludes  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  concluding  reflections  of  Letter  to  a  Friend, 
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hare  cause  rather  to  euYj  than  pity  the  ends  of  penitent 
public  sufferers,  who  go  with  healthful  prayers  unto  the  last 
scene  of  their  lives,  and  in  the  integrity  of  their  faculties^ 
return  their  spirit  unto  Grod  that  gave  it. 

Sect.  v. — Be  charitable  before  wealth  make  thee  covetous, 
and  lose  not  the  glory  of  the  mite.  If  riches  increase,  let, 
thy  mind  hold  pace  with  them ;  and  think  it  not  enough  to 
be  liberal,  but  munificent.  Though  a  cup  of  cold  water  £rom. 
some  hand  may  not  be  without  its  reward,  yet  stick  not  thou 
for  wine  and  oil  for  the  wounds  of  the  distressed ;  and  treat 
the  poor,  as  our  Saviour  did  the  multitude,  to  the  reHques 
of  some  baskets.®  Diffuse  thy  beneficence  early,  and  while 
thy  treasures  call  thee  master ;  there  may  be  an  atropos®  of 
thy  fortunes  before  that  of  thy  Ufe,  and  thy  wealth  cut  off 
before  that  hour,  when  all  men  shall  be  poor ;  for  the  justice 
of  death  looks  equally  upon  the  dead,  and  Charon  expects 
no  more  &om  Alexander  than  from  Irus. 

Sect.  tl. — Q-ive  not  only  unto  seven,  but  also  unto  eight, 
that  is,  unto  more  than  many.*  Though  to  give  unto  every- 
one that  asketh  may  seem  severe  advice,t  yet  give  thou  abo 
before  asking ;  that  is,  where  want  is  silently  clamorous,  and 
men's  necessities  not  their  tongues  do  loudly  call  for  thy 
mercies.  For  though  sometimes  necessitousness  be  dumb, 
or  misery  speak  not  out,  yet  true  charity  is  sagacious,  and 
will  find  out  hints  for  beneficence.  Acquaint  thyself  with 
the  physiognomy  of  want,  and  let  the  dead  colours  and  first 
lines  of  necessity  suffice  to  tell  thee  there  is  an  object  for 
thy  bounty.  Spare  not  where  thou  canst  not  easily  be 
prodigal,  and  fear  not  to  be  undone  by  mercy ;  for  since  he 
who  hath  pitv  on  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Almighty  re- 
warder,  who  observes  no  ides^  but  every  day  for  his  payments, 
*  Ecclesiasticus.  f  Luke. 

^  €md  in  the  imtegrity,  dsc]    With  their  fi^culties  unimpaired. — Dr.  J", 
^  Be  charitable,  dec."]     The  preceding  part  of  this  section  constitutes 
the  5th  paragraph  of  the  closing  reflections  of  Letter  to  a  Friend, 

'  (Uropos.']  Atropos  is  the  lady  of  destiny  that  cuts  the  thread  of 
life.— iV.  /. 

'  ides,  tkc]  The  ides  was  the  time  when  money  lent  out  at  interest 
was  commonly  repaid. 

Fcenerator  Alphius 
Suam  relegit  Idibus  pecuniam, 
Qusrit  calendis  ponere. — ^HOB. — Dr,  J. 
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charity  becomes  pious  usury,  Christiaii  liberality  the  most 
thriying  industry;  and  what  we  adyenture  in  a  cockboat 
may  return  in  a  earrack  unto  us.  He  who  thus  casts  his 
bread  upon  the  water  shall  surely  find  it  again;  for  thouffh 
it  falleth  to  the  bottom,  it  sinks  but  like  the  axe  of  the 
prophet,  to  rise  again  unto  him. 

S«OT.  TTi.^ — If  ayarice  be  thy  yice,  yet  make  it  not  thy 
punishment.  Miserable  men  commiserate  not  themselyes, 
Dowelless  unto  others,  and  merciless  unto  their  own  bowels. 
Let  the  fruition  of  things  bless  the  possession  of  them,  and 
tlunk  it  more  satisfaction  to  liye  richly  than  die  rich.  For 
since  thy  good  works,  not  thy  goods,  will  follow  thee ;  since 
wealth  is  an  appurtenance  of  l^e,  and  no  dead  man  is  rich ; 
to  famish  in  plenty,  and  liye  poorly  to  die  rich,  were  a  multi- 
plying improyement  in  madness,  and  use  upon  use  in  foUy. 

Sect.  Tin.^ — ^Trust  not  to  the  omnipotency  of  gold,  and 
say  not  unto  it,  thou  art  my  confidence.  Kiss  not  thy  hand 
to  that  terrestaial  sun,  nor  bore  thy  ear  unto  its  servitude. 
A  slaye  unto  mammon  makes  no  seryant  unto  God.  Coyet- 
ousness  cracks  the  sinews  of  faith ;  numbs  the  apprehension 
of  anything  aboye  sense ;  and,  only  affected  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  things  present,  makes  a  peradyenture  of  things  to 
come  ;  liyes  but  unto  one  world,  nor  hopes  but  fears  another ; 
makes  their  own  death  sweet  unto  others,  bitter  unto  them- 
selyes; brings  formal  sadness,  scenical  mourning,  and  no 
wet  eyes  at  the  graye. 

Sect.  tjlA — ^Persons  lightly  dipt,  not  grained  in  generous 
honesty,^  are  but  pale  in  goodness,  and  faint  hued  in 
integrity.  But  be  thou  what  thou  yirtuously  art,  and  let  not 
the  ocean  wash  away  thy  tincture.  Stand  magnetically  upon 
that  axis,^  when  prudent  simplicity  hath  fixt  there ;  and  let 

'  Sbot.  yn.]  Pangmph  7th  of  doamg  reflections  of  Letter  to  a 
Friemd. 

*  SxoT.  ym.]  Paragraph  dth  of  doong  reflections  to  the  Letter  to  a 
Friatd. 

*  SiCT.  IX.]  Paragraph  8th  of  dosing  reflections  to  the  Letter  to  a 
Friend, 

'  w4  grained  in  generom,  <fec.]  Not  deeply  tinged,  not  dyed  in  grain. 
—Dr./. 

*  that  aa»f.]  That  is,  "with  a  position  as  immutable  as  that  of  the 
nuignetical  axis/  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  invariably  paralld 
to  Sie  meridian,  or  to  stand  exactly  north  and  south. — Dr.  J, 
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no  attraction  invert  the  poles  of  thy  honesty.  That  vice 
may  be  uneasy  and  even  monstrous  unto  thee,  let  iterated 
good  acts  and  long-confirmed  habits  make  virtue  almost 
natural,  or  a  second  nature  in  thee.  Since  virtuous  super- 
structions  have  commonly  generous  foundations,  dive  into 
thy  inclinations,  and  early  discover  what  nature  bids  thee  to 
be  or  tells  thee  thou  mayest  be.  They  who  thus  timely 
descend  into  themselves,  and  cultivate  the  good  seeds  whicn 
nature  hath  set  in  them,  prove  not  shrubs  but  cedars  in  their 
generation.  And  to  be  in  the  form  of  the  best  of  the  bad* 
or  the  worst  of  the  good,  will  be  no  satisfaction  unto  them. 

Sect,  x.^ — Make  not  the  consequence  of  virtue  the  ends 
thereof.  Be  not  beneficent  for  a  name  or  cymbal  of  ap- 
plause ;  nor  exact  and  just  in  commerce  for  the  advantages 
of  trust  and  credit,  which  attend  the  reputation  of  true  and 
punctual  dealing :  for  these  rewards,  though  unsought  for, 
plain  virtue  wiU  bring  with  her.  To  have  other  by-ends  in 
good  actions  sours  laudable  performances,  which  must  have 
deeper  roots,  motives,  and  instigations,  to  give  them  the 
stamp  of  virtues.® 

Sect,  xi.® — Let  not  the  law  of  thy  country  be  the  non 
idtra  of  thy  honesty ;  nor  think  that  always  good  enough 
which  the  law  will  make  good.  Narrow  not  the  law  of 
charity,  equity,  mercy.  Join  gospel  righteousness  with  legal 
right.  Be  not  a  mere  Gamaliel  in  the  faith,  but  let  the  ser- 
mon in  the  mount  be  thy  targum  unto  the  law  of  Sinai.^ 

Sect.  xii. — Live  by  old  ethicks  and  the  classical  rules  of 

*  Opthni  malomm  pessimi  bonoram. 

'  Sect,  x.]  Paragraph  10th  of  closing  reflections  to  the  Letter  to  a 
Friend.  " 

*  virtiies,]  The  following  (11th  par.  of  closing  reflections  to  the 
Letter,  <fcc.)  seems  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  Christian  Morale: — 
"Though  human  infirmity  may  betray  thy  heedless  days  into  the  popa< 
lar  ways  of  extravagancy,  yet  let  not  thine  own  depravity,  or  the  torrent 
of  vicious  times,  carry  thee  into  desperate  enormities  in  opinions,  man- 
ners, or  actions  :  if  thou  hast  dipped  thy  foot  in  the  river,  yet  venture 
not  over  Hubicon ;  run  not  into  extremities  from  whence  there  is  no 
regression,  nor  be  ever  so  closely  shut  up  within  the  holds  of  vice  and 
iniquity,  as  not  to  find  some  escape  by  a  postern  of  recipiscency.' 

'  Sect,  xi.]  Paragraph  9th  of  closing  reflections  to  the  Letter  to  a 
Friend, 

'  targvm,  dkc]    A  paraphrase  or  amplificatiop. 
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honestj.  Put  no  new  names  or  notions  upon  authentic 
Tirtues  and  vices.^  Think  not  that  morality  is  ambulatory ; 
that  vices  in  one  age  are  not  vices  in  another ;  or  that  virtues, 
which  are  under  the  everlasting  seal  of  right  reason,  may  be 
stamped  by  opinion.  And  therefore,  though  vicious  times 
invert  the  opinions  of  things,  and  set  up  new  ethicks  against 
virtue,  yet  hold  thou  unto  old  morality ;  and  rather  than  fol- 
low a  multitude  to  do  evil,  stand  like  Pompey's  pillar 
conspicuous  by  thyself,  and  single  in  integrity*  And  since 
the  worst  of  times  afford  imitable  examples  of  virtue ;  since 
no  deluge  of  vice  is  like  to  be  so  general  but  more  than  eight 
win  escape  ;*  eye  well  those  heroes  who  have  held  their  heads 
above  water,  who  have  touched  pitch  and  not  been  defiled, 
and  in  the  common  contagion  have  remained  uncoirupted./ 

Sect,  xiii.'* — Let  age,  not  envy,  draw  wrinkles  on  thy 
cheeks  ;  be  content  to  be  envied,  but  envy  not.  Emulation 
may  be  plausible  and  indignation  allowable,  but  admit  no 
treaty  with  that  passion  which  no  circumstance  can  make 
good.  A  displacency  at  the  good  of  others  because  they 
enjoy  it,  though  not  unworthy  of  it,  is  an  absurd  depravity, 
sticking  fast  imto  corrupted  nature,  and  often  too  hard  for 
humility  and  charity,  the  great  suppressors  of  envy.  This 
surely  is  a  lion  not  to  be  strangled  but  by  Hercules  himself, 
or  the  highest  stress  of  our  miuds,  and  an  atom  of  that  power 
which  subdueth  all  things  unto  itself. 

Sect,  xiv.* — Owe  not  thy  humility  unto  humiliation  from 
adversity,  but  look  humbly  down  in  that  state  when  others 
look  upwards  upon  thee.  Think  not  thy  own  shadow  longer 
than  that  of  others,  nor  delight  to  take  the  altitude  of  thy- 
self. Be  patient  in  the  age  of  pride,  when  men  live  by  short 
intervals  of  reason  under  the  dominion  of  humour  and  pas- 
sion, when  it's  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  transform  thee 

•  vices.]  From  MS,  Sloan,  1847,  the  following  clause  is  added : — 
"Hunk  not  modesty  will  never  gild  its  like ;  fortitude  will  not  be 
degraded  into  audacity  and  foolhardiness  ;  liberality  will  not  be  put  off 
with  the  name  of  prodigality,  nor  frugality  exchange  its  name  with 
avarice  and  solid  parsimony,  and  so  our  vices  be  exalted  into  virtues." 

'  eigM  will  escape.']    Alluding  to  the  flood  of  Noah* 

*  Sect,  xm.*]  Paragraph  1  Zih^f  closing  reflections  to  the  Letier  fo  a 
Friend. 

Sect,  xiv.]  Paragraph  12th  of  clodng  reflections  to  the  Letter  to  a 
Friend, 
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out  of  thyself,  and  run  thee  into  the  sh^t  madness.  If  you 
cannot  imitate  Job,  yet  come  not  short  of  Socrates,®  and 
those  patient  pagans  who  tired  the  tongues  of  their  enemies, 
while  they  perceiyed  they  spit  their  malice  at  brazen  wallci 
and  statues. 

Sbct.  xv.7 — Let  not  the  sun  in  Capricorn*  go  down  upon 
thy  wrath,  but  write  thy  wrongs  in  ashes.  Draw  the  curtain 
of  night  upon  injuries,  shut  them  up  in  the  tower  of  obliyiony-t 
and  let  them  be  as  though  they  had  not  been.  To  forgive 
our  enemies,  yet  hope  that  God  will  punish  them,  is  not  to 
forgiye  enough.  To  forgiye  them  ourselyes,  and  not  to  pray 
Gk)d  to  for^ve  them,  is  a  partial  piece  of  chariir.  Forgiye 
thine  enemies  totally,  and  without  any  reserye  that  howeyer 
GK>d  will  reyenge  thee. 

Sect.  lyi.® — ^While  thou  so  hotly  disclaimest  the  deyil, 
be  not  guilty  of  diabolism.  Fall  not  into  one  name  with 
that  unclean  spirit,  nor  act  his  nature  whom  thou  so  much 
abhorrest ;  that  is,  to  accuse,  calumniate,  backbite,  whisper, 
detract,  or  sinistrously  interpret  others.  Degenerous  de^ 
prayities,  and  narrow-minded  rices !  not  only  below  St.  Paul's 
noble  Christian  but  Aristotle's  true  gentleman.:|;  Trust  liot 
with  some  that  the  epistle  of  St.  James  is  apocryphal,  and 
so  read  with  less  fear  that  stabbing  truth,  that  in  company 
with  this  yice  "  thy  religion  is  in  yain."    Moses  broke  the 

*  Even  when  the  days  are  shortest. 

t  Allnding  unto  the  tower  of  oblivion  mentioned  br  ProoopioSy 
which  was  the  name  of  a  tower  of  imprisonment  among  the  Persians  : 
whoever  was  pnt  therein  was  as  it  were  buried  alive,  and  it  was  death 
for  any  but  to  name  him. 

t  ^Aristotle's  Ethics,  chapter  of  Magnanimity. 

*  Soeraies.] 

Duloique  senex  vicinus  Hvmetto, 
Qui  partem  accepts  seeva  inter  vinda  oicutfis 
Aoeusatori  noUet  dare. — Juv. 
Not  so  mUd  Tbales,  nor  Chrysippus  thought ; 
Nor  the  good  man  who  drank  the  poisonous  ^ught 
With  mind  serene,  and  could  not  wish  to  see 
His  vile  accuser  drinkas  deep  as  he : 
Exalted  Socrates  1 — Creboh. — Dr.  J, 
^  Siov.  xy.]    Paragraph  16th  of  dodng  reflections  to  the  LeUer  to  a 

*  SacT.  ZTX.]  Paragraph  14th  of  closing  reflections  to  the  LeHUr  to  a 
Friend. 
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tables  without  breaking  of  the  law ;  but  where  charity  is 
broke^  the  law  itself  is  shattered,  which  cannot  be  whole  / 
without  love,  which  is  "  the  fulfilling  of  it."     Look  humbly  ' 
upon  thy  virtues ;  and  though  thou  art  rich  in  some,  yet 
think  thyself  poor  and  nakea  without  that  crowning  grace, 
which  "  thinketh  no  evil,  which  envieth  not,  which  oeareth,  I 
hopeth,  believeth,  endureth  all  things."     With  these  sure 
graces,  while  busy  tongues  are  crying  out  for  a  drop  of  cold 
water,  mutes  may  be  in  happiness,  and  sing  the  truagion*  in 
heaven. 

Sect.  xvii. — ^However  thy  understanding  mav  waver  in 
the  theories  of  true  and  Mse,  yet  fasten  the  rudder  of  thy 
will,  steer  straight  unto  good  and  &11  not  foul  on  evil.  Ima« 
gination  is  apt  to  rove,  and  conjecture  to  keep  no  bounds. 
Some  have  run  out  so  far,  as  to  iancy  the  stars  might  be  but 
the  light  of  the  crystalline  heaven  shot  through  perforations 
on  the  bodies  of  the  orbs.  Others  more  ingeniously  doubt 
whether  there  hath  not  been  a  vast  tract  of  land  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  which  earthquakes  and  violent  causes  have 
long  ago  devoured.^  Speculative  misapprehensions  may  be 
innocuous,  but  immorahty  pernicious ;  theoretical  mistakes 
and  ph;y^ical  deviations  may  condemn  our  judgments,  not 
lead  us  into  judgment.  But  perversity  of  will,  immoral  and 
sinful  enormities  walk  with  Adraste  and  Nemesis^  at  their 
backs,  pursue  us  unto  judgment,  and  leave  us  viciously 
miserable. 

Sbct.  iviii.. — ^Bid  early  defiance  unto  those  vices  which 
are  of  thine  inward  family,  and  having  a  root  in  thy  temper 
plead  a  right  and  propriety  in  thee.  Eaise  timely  batteries 
against  those  strongholds  built  upon  the  rock  of  nature,  and 
n^e  this  a  great  part  of  the  miutia  of  thy  life.  Delude  not 
thyself  into  iniqmties  from  participation  or  community, 
which  abate  the  sense  but  not  the  obliquity  of  them.  To 
conceive  sins  less  or  less  of  sins,  because  others  also  trans- 
gress, were  morally  to  commit  that  natural  fallacy  of  man, 

♦  Holy,  hbly,  holy. 

*  devwvred.'l  Add  firom  MS,  cix.  Rawl, — ''Whether  there  hath  not 
been  ft  pftasage  from  the  Mediterranean  into  the  Bed  Sea,  and  whether 
the  ocean  at  first  had  a  paasage  into  the  Mediterranean  by  the  straits  of 
Heicnles." 

'  AdroMte  amd  NmstU^I    The  powers  of  vengeance. — J)r,J. 
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to  take  comfort  from  society,  and  think  adversities  less 
because  others  also  suffer  them.  The  politic  nature  of  vice 
must  be  opposed  by  policy ;  and,  therefore,  wiser  honesties 
project  and  plot  against  it :  wherein,  notwithstanding,  we 
are  not  to  rest  in  generals,  or  the  trite  stratagems  of  art. 
That  may  succeed  with  one,  which  may  prove  successless 
with  another:  there  is  no  community  or  commonweal  of 
virtue :  every  man  must  study  his  own  economy,  and  adapt 
such  rules  unto  the  figure  of  himself. 
/  Sect,  xix.^ — ^Be  substantially  great  in  thyself,  and  more 
than  thou  appearest  unto  others ;  and  let  the  world  be  de- 
ceived in  thee,  as  they  are  in  the  lights  of  heaven.  Hang 
early  plummets  upon  the  heels  of  pride,  and  let  ambition 
have  but  an  epicycle^  and  narrow  circuit  in  thee.  Measure 
not  thyself  by  thy  morning  shadow,  but  by  the  extent  of 
thy  grave :  and  reckon  thyself  above  the  earth,  by  the  line 
thou  must  be  contented  with  under  it.  Spread  not  into 
boundless  expansions  either  of  designs  or  desires.  Think 
not  that  mankind  liveth  but  for  a  few ;  and  that  the  rest  are 
bom  but  to  serve  those  ambitions,  which  make  but  flies  of 
men  and  wildernesses  of  whole  nations.  Swell  not  into 
vehement  actions  which  imbroil  and  confound  the  earth; 
but  be  one  of  those  violent  ones  which  force  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.*  K  thou  must  needs  rule,  be  Zeno's  king,*  and 
enjoy  that  empire  which  every  man  gives  himself.  He  who 
is  thus  his  own  monarch  contentedly  sways  the  sceptre  of. 
himself^  not  envying  the  glory  of  crowned  heads  and  elohims 
of  the  earth.  Could  the  world  unite  in  the  practice  of  that 
despised  train  of  virtues,  which  the  divine  ethics  of  our 
Savioiur  hath  so  inculcated  upon  us,  the  furious  face  of 
things  must  disappear;  Eden  would  be  yet  to  be  founds 

*  Matthew  xi. 

'  Sect,  xik.]  Paragraph  16th  of  closing  reflections  to  the  Letter  to  a 
Friend, 

*  epieyde,']  An  epicycle  is  a  small  revolution  made  by  one  planet  in 
the  Wider  orbit  of  another  planet.  The  meaning  is,  "  Let  not  ambition 
form  thy  circle  of  action,  bnt  move  upon  other  principles ;  and  let 
ambition  only  operate  as  something  extrinsic  and  adventitious." — Dr,  J, 

*  Zeno*s  king.]  That  is,  "  the  king  of  the  stoics,"  whose  founder  was 
Zeno,  and  who  held,  that  the  wise  man  alone  had  power  and  royalty. — • 
Dr.  J. 
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and  the  angela  might  look  down,  not  with  pity,  but  joy 
upon  us.    / 

Sect,  xx.* — ^Though  the  quickness  of  thine  ear  were  able 
to  reach  the  noise  of  the  moon,  which  some  think  it  maketh 
in  its  rapid  revolution ;  though  the  number  of  thy  ears  should 
equal  Argus's  eyes ;  yet  stop  them  all  with  the  wise  man's 
wax,^  and  be  deaf  imto  the  suggestions  of  tale-bearers, 
caluinniators,  pickthank  or  malevolent  delators,  who,  while  ( 
quiet  men  sleep,  sowing  the  tares  of  discord  and  division, 
distract  the  tranquillity  of  charity  and  all  friendly  society. 
These  are  the  tongues  that  set  the  world  on  fire,  cankers  of 
reputation,  and  like  that  of  Jonas' s  gourd,  wither  a  good 
name  in  a  night.  Evil  spirits  may  sit  still,  while  these  f 
spirits  walk  about  and  perform  the  business  of  hell.  To 
speak  more  strictly,  our  corrupted  hearts  are  the  factories 
of  the  devil,  which  may  be  at  work  without  his  presence  t 
for  when  that  circumventing  spirit  hath  drawn  mahce,  envy, 
and  all  unrighteousness  unto  well-rooted  habits  in  ms 
disciples,  iniquity  then  goes  on  upon  its  own  legs ;  and  if 
the  gate  of  hell  were  shut  up  for  a  time,  vice  woidd  still  be  ^ 
fertile  and  produce  the  fruits  of  hell.  Thus  when  God  for- 
sakes us,  Satan  also  leaves  us :  for  such  offenders  he  looks 
upon  as  sure  and  sealed  up,  and  his  temptations  then  ' 
needless  unto  them. 

Sect.  xxi. — Annihilate  not  the  mercies  of  God  by  the 
oblivion  of  ingratitude ;  for  oblivion  is  a  kind  of  annihila- 
tion ;  and  for  things  to  be  as  though  they  had  not  been,  is 
like  unto  never  being.  Make  not  thy  head  a  grave,  but  a 
repository  of  G-od's  mercies.  Though  thou  hadst  the 
memory  of  Seneca  or  Simonides,  and  conscience  the  punctual 
memorist  within  us,  yet  trust  not  to  thy  remembrance  in 
things  which  need  phylacteries.^   Register  not  only  strange. 


*  Sect,  xx.]  The  first  part  of  this  section,  varying  slightly,  is  pre- 
served  in  MSS.  in  the  Bawlinson  collection  at  Oxford,  No.  cix.  It  is 
immediately  followed,  without  break,  by  the  whole  of  the  17th  section, 
with  alight  variations,  and  with  the  addition  which  is  now  added  to  that 
.section,  in  a  note  at  page  95. 

•  wise  num*8  toax.}  Alluding  to  the  story  of  Ulysses,  who  stopped 
the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax  when  they  passed  by  the  Sirens. 
—Dr.  J. 

^  phylactenet,]    A  phylactery  is  a  writing  bound  upon  the  forehead 
TOI*.  m.  H 
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but  merciful  oocurrences.  Let  Ephemerides  not  Olympiftds^ 
give  thee  account  of  bis  mercies  :  let  thy  diaries  stand  thick 
with  dutiful  mementos  and  asterisks  of  acknowledgment. 
And  to  be  complete  and  forget  nothing,  date  not  his  mercy 
from  thy  natiyity ;  look  beyond  the  world,  and  before  the 
era  of  Adam. 

Sbct.  xzii. — Paint  not  the  sepulchre  of  thyself,  and  strive 
not  to  beautify  thy  corruption.    Be  not  an  advocate  for  thy 
vices,  nor  call  for  many  hour-glasses^  to  justify  thy  imper- 
fections.    Think  not  that  always  good  which  thou  thinkest 
thou  canst  always  make  good,  nor  tluit  concealed  which  the 
sun  doth  not  benold :  that  which  the  sun  doth  not  now  see, 
will  be  visible  when  the  sun  is  out,  and  the  stars  are  fallen 
I  from  heaven.     Meanwhile  there  is  no  darkness  unto  con- 
/  science ;  which  can  see  without  light,  and  in  the  de^>e8t 
obscurity  give  a  clear  draught  of  things,  which  the  cloud  of 
j    dissimulation  hath  concealed  from  Si  eyes.    There  is  a 
(    natural  standing  court  within  us,  examining,  acquitting,  and 
condemning  at  the  tribunal  of  ourselves ;  wherein  iniquitied 
have  their  natural  thetas^  and  no  nocent^  is  absolved  by  the 
verdict  of  himself.     And  therefore,  although  our  transgres- 
I   sions  shall  be  tried  at  the  last  bar,  the  process  need  not  be 
long :  for  the  judge  of  all  knoweth  all,  and  ev^  man  will 
\  nakedly  know  himself;  and  when  sp  few  are  lAe  to  plead 
not  guilty,  the  assize  must  soon  have  an  end. 

Sect.  xxni. — CoiAply  with  some  humours,  bear  witli 
pthers,  but  serve  none.  Civil  complacency  consists  with 
decent  honesty ;  flattery  is  a  juggler,  and  no  kin  unto  sin- 
cerity. But  while  thou  maintainest  the  plain  path,  and 
scomest  to  flatter  others,  fall  not  into  self-adulation,  and 

containing  something  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.    This  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Jewish  doctors  with  regard  to  the  Mosaic  law. — Dr.  J. 

^  Olynipictds,  <£rc.]  Particular  jonmals  of  every  day,  not  abstracts 
comprehending  several  years  under  one  notation.  An  Epbemeris  is  a 
diaiy,  an  Olympiad  is  the  space  of  four  years. — Dr,  J. 

^  howr-glasses,  <i:c.]  That  is,  "  do  not  speak  much  or  long  in  justifi- 
cation of  thy  £a.ults."  The  ancient  pleaders  talked  by  a  clepsydra,  or 
measurer  of  time. — Br.  J. 

'  thetas.]  6  a  theta  inscribed  upon  the  judge's  tessera  or  ballot  was. 
a  mark  for  death  or  capital  condemnation. — Dr.  J, 

'  nocent.]  Se 

Judice  nemo  nocens  absolvitur. — J\3Y.^Dr.  J, 
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beeome  not  tliine  own  parasite.  Be  deaf  unto  thyself,  and 
be  not  betrayed  at  home.  Self-credulity,  pride,  and  levity 
lead  unto  self-idolatry.  There  is  no  Damocles^  like  nnto 
self-opinion,  nor  any  syren  to  our  own  Owning  conceptions. 
To  magnify  our  minor  things,  or  hug  ourselyes  in  our  appa- 
ritions :^  to  afford  a  credulous  ear  unto  the  clawing  sugges- 
tions;^ of  fancy ;  to  pass  our  days  la  painted  mistakes  of 
ourselves ;  and  though  we  behold  our  own  blood,^  to  think 
oursebres  the  sons  of  Jupiter  ;*  are  blandishments  of  self- 
love,  worse  than  outward  delusion.  By  this  imposture,  wise 
men  sometimes  are  mistaken  in  their  elevation,  and  look 
above  themselves.  And  fools,  which  are  antipodes^  unto  the 
wise,  conceive  themselves  to  be  but  their  pericBci,^  and  ia 
the  same  parallel  with  them. 

/  Sbct.  xnv. — Be  not  a  Hercules  furens  abroad,  and  a  pol-  \ 
troon  within  thyself.    To  chase  our  enemies  out  of  the  field, 
and  be  led  captive  by  our  vices ;  to  beat  down  our  foes,  and  | 
fiill  down  to  our  concupiscences ;    are  solecisms  in  moral  / 
schools,  and  no  laurel  attends  them.     To  well  manage  our  ' 
auctions,  and  wild  horses  of  Plato,  are  the  highest  circeii- 
968  ^  and  the  noblest  digladiation^  is  in  the  theatre  of  our- 
selves ;  for  therein  our  inward  antagonists,   not  only  like 
common  gladiators,  with  ordinary  weapons  and  downright 
blows  mi^e  at  us,  but  also,  like  retiary  and  laqueary^  com- 
batants, with  nets,  frauds,  and  entanglements  fall  u^n  us. 
Weapons  for  such  combats,  are  not  to  be  forged  at  Lipara  :^ 

*  As  Alexander  the  Great  did. 

'  Dmadet.]    Bunoeles  was  aflatiererof  Dionyediu. — JDr,  J, 

*  tippeurkiomJ]    Appearances  -without  realities. — Jh;  J. 

'  dawimg  guggestiow,  dfc]  Ticklings  flattering.  A  clawback  is  an 
old  word  for  a  flatterer.  Jewel  calls  some  writers  for  popery  "the 
pope's  dawbacks." — Dr,  J, 

'  <nir  won  Uood.'\  That  is,  "  though  we  bleed  when  we  are  wounded, 
though  we  find  in  ourselves  the  imperfections  of  humanity."— i>r.  /. 

^  aniqfodeB,'}  Opposites. — Dr,  J. 

«  perieeci.]    Only  placed  at  a  distance  in  the  same  line. — Dr,  J. 

*  eircenMs.]    Circenses  were  Boman  horse  races. — Dr,  J, 
'  diglcMlicUion.']    Fencing  match. — Dr,  J, 

*  retiary  and  laqueary.]  The  rOiarim  or  laquearius  was  a  prize- 
^bter,  who  entangled  his  opponent  in  a  net,  which  by  some  dexterous 
management  he  threw  upon  him. — Dr.  J, 

*  LiparaJ]  The  Liparaean  islands,  near  Italy,  being  volcanoes,  were 
&bled  to  contain  the  forges  of  the  Cjrclops. — Dr.  J. 

H  2 
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Yulcaa's  art  dotli  nothing  in  this  internal  militia ;  wheiein 
not  the  armour  of  Achilles,  but  the  armature  of  St.  Paul, 
gives  the  glorious  day,  and  triumphs  not  leading  up  into 
capitols,  but  up  into  the  highest  heavens.  And,  therefore^ 
while  BO  many  think  it  the  only  valour  to  command  and 
master  others,  study  thou  the  dominion  of  thyself,  and  quiet 

I  thine  own  commotions.   Let  right  reason  be  thy  Lycurgus,* 

I  and  lift  up  thy  hand  unto  the  law  of  it :  move  by  the 
intelligences  of  the  superior  faculties,  not  by  the  rapt  of 

,  passion,  nor  merely  by  that  of  temper  and  constitution. 
They  who  are  merely  carried  on  by  the  wheel  of  such  incli- 
■nations,  without  the  hand  and  guioance  of  sovereign  reason, 
are  but  the  automatons^  part  of  mankind,  rather  lived  than. 

^  living,  or  at  least  underliving  themselves. 

Sect.  xiv. — Let  not  fortune,  which  hath  no  name  in 

scripture,  have  any  in  thy  divinity.     Let  providence,  not 

chance,  have  the  honour  of  thy  acknowledgments,  and  be 

4  thy  (Edipus  in  contingencies.    Mark  well  the  paths  and 

'  winding  ways  thereof;  but  be  not  too  wise  in  the  construc- 
tion, or  sudden  in  the  application.     The  hand  of  providence 

/  writes  often  by  abbreviatures,  hieroglyphics  or  short  charac^ 
ters,  which,  like  the  laconism  on  the  wall,^  are  not  to  be 
made  out  but  by  a  hint  or  key  from  that  spirit  which  indicted 
them.  Leave  future  occurrences  to  tneir  uncertainties, 
think  that  which  is  present  thy  own ;  and,  since  'tis  easier 
to  foretel  an  eclipse  than  a  foul  day  at  some  distance,  look 
for  little  regular  below.  Attend  with  patience  the  uncer- 
tainty of  things,  and  what  lieth  yet  unexerted  in  the  chaos 
of  futurity.  The  uncertainty  and  ignorance  of  things  to 
come,  makes  the  world  new  unto  us  by  unexpected  emer- 
gencies ;  whereby  we  pass  not  our  days  in  the  trite  road  of 
affairs  fdOTording  no  novity;  for  the  novelizing  spirit  of  nuui 
Kves  by  variety,  and  the  new  faces  of  things./ 

Sect.  xxvi. — Though  a  contented  mind  enlargeth  the  di- 
mension of  little  things  ;  and  unto  some  it  is  wesdth  enough, 
not  to  be  poor ;  and  others  are  well  content,  if  they  be  but 

*  Lycwgus.]   Thy  lawgiver. 

^  auiamatous,]  Moved  not  by  choice,  but  by  some  mecbanical  im- 
pulse.— Dr.  J.  ■  '        . 

^  laoommn  on  the  waU.]  The  short  sentence  written  on  the  wail  of 
Belshazzar.    See  JDamd, — J)r,  /. 
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lich  enough  to  be  honest,  and  to  giTe  eveiy  man  his  due : 
yet  fall  not  into  that  obsolete  aSectation  of  braveiy,  to 
throw  away  thy  money,  and  to  reject  all  honours  or  honour* 
able  stations  in  this  courtly  and  splendid  world.  Old  gene- 
rosity is  superannuated,  and  such  contempt  of  the  world  out 
of  date.  In  o  man  is  now  like  to  refuse  the  favour  of  great 
ones,  or  be  content  to  say  unto  princes,  '^  Stand  out  of  my 
sun.""^  And  if  any  there  be  of  such  antiquated  resolutions^ 
they  are  not  like  to  be  tempted  out  of  them  by  great  ones ; 
and  'tis  fair  if  they  escape  tne  name  of  hypochondriacks  from 
the  genius  of  latter  times,  unto  whom  contempt  of  the 
world  is  themost  contemptible  opinion;  and  to  be  able,  like 
Bias,  to  carry  all  they  have  about  them  were  to  be  the 
eighth  wise  man.  However,  the  old  tetrick®  philosophers 
looked  always  with  indignation  upon  such  a  face  of  thmgs ; 
and  observing  the  unnatural  current  of  riches,  power,  and 
honour  in  the  world,  and  withal  the  imperfection  and  de- 
merit of  persons  ofben  advanced  unto  them,  were  tempted 
unto  angry  opinions,  that  aflGairs  were  ordered  more  by  stars 
than  reason,  and  that  things  went  on  rather  by  lottery  than 
election. 

Sect.  xxvn. — ^If  thy  vessel  be  but  small  in  the  ocean'of 
this  world,  if  meanness  of  possessions  be  thy  allotment  upon 
earth,  forget  not  those  virtues  which  the  great  disposer  of 
all  bids  thee  to  entertain  from  thy  quality  and  condition ; 
that  is,  submission,  humility,  content  of  mind,  and  industry. 
Content  may  dwell  in  all  stations.  To  be  low,  but  above 
contempt,  may  be  high  enough  to  be  happy.  But  many  of 
low  degree  may  be  lugher  than  computed,  and  some  cuoits 
above  the  common  commensuration ;  for  in  all  states  virtue 
gives  qualifications  and  allowances,  which  make  out  defects. 
Bough  diamonds  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  pebbles ;  and 
meanness  may  be  rich  in  accomplishments,  which  riches  in 
vain  desire.  K  our  merits  be  above  our  stations,  if  our 
intiinsical  value  be  greater  than  what  we  go  for,  or  our 
value  than  our  valuation,  and  if  we  stand  higher  in  God's, 
than  in  the  censdr's  book;^  it  may  make  some  equitable 

'  tiomd  &iU  of  my  atm.]  The  answer  made  by  Diogenes  to  Alexander, 
wlio  aaked  Mm  what  he  had  to  request. — Dr,  /. 

•  ietrick,']    Sour,  morose. — Dr.  J, 

•  censtn-'s  hook,]  The  book  in  which  the  census,  or  account  of  eveigr 
man's  estate  was  registered  among  the  Bomans. — Dr,  J. 
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balmice  in  tlie  inequalities  of  this  world,  and  there  may  be 
no  such  vast  chasm  or  gulf  between  disparities  as  common 
measures  determine.     The  divine  eye  looks  upon  high  and 
low  difEerently  from  that  of  man.      They  who  seem  to 
stand  upon  Olympus,  and  high  mounted  unto  our  eyes,  may- 
be but  m  the  valleys,  and  low  ground  unto  his ;  for  he  looks 
upon  those  as  highest  who  nearest  approach  his  divinity, 
and  upon  those  as  lowest  who  are  farthest  from  it. 
y/  Sect,  xxvuli. — ^When  thou  lookest  upon  the  imperfisctioaB 
of  others,  allow  one  eye  for  what  is  laudable  in  them,  and 
the  balance  they  have  from  some  excellency,  which  may 
render  them  considerable.    While  we  look  with  fear  or 
hatred  upon  the  teeth  of  the  viper,  we  may  behold  his  eye 
with  love.    In  venomous  natures  something  may  be  amiable : 
poisons  afford  antipoisons :  nothing  is  tot^y,  or  altogether 
uselessly  bad.    Notable  virtues  are  sometimes  dashed  with 
notorious  vices,  and  in  some  vicious  tempers  have  been  found 
illustrious  acts  oi  virtue ;  which  makes  such  observable 
worth  in  some  actions  <^  king  Demetrius,  Antonius,  and 
Ahab,  as  ue  not  to  be  found  in  the  same  kind  in  Aristides, 
Numa,  or  David.     Constancy,  generosity,  clemency,  and 
liberahty  have  been  highly  conspicuous  in  some  p«*son8  not 
marked  out  in  other  concerns  for  example  or  imitation.  But 
since  goodness  is  exemplary  in  all,  if  others  have  not  our 
virtues,  let  us  not  be  wanting  in  theirs ;  nor  scorning  them 
for  their  vices  whereof  we  are  free,  be  condemned  by  their 
virtues  wherein  we  are  defident.    There  is  dross,  alloy,  and 
embasement  in  all  human  tempers ;  and  he  flieth  witiiout 
wings,  who  thinks  to  find  ophir  or  pure  metal  in  any.    For 
perfection  is  not,  Hke  light,  centered  in  any  one  body ;  but^ 
nke  the  dispersed  seminalities  of  vegetables  at  the  creatioiiy 
scattered  through  the  wh(de  mass  of  the  earth,  no  place 
producing  all  and  almost  aU  some.    So  that  'tis  wdl,  if  a 
perfect  man  can  be  made  out  of  many  men,  and,  to  the  per- 
fect eye  of  Ood,  even  out  of  mankind.    Time,  which  perfects 
some  things,  imperfects  also  others.  Gould  we  intimately  ap- 
prehend the  ideated  man,  and  as  he  stood  in  the  intellect  of 
God  upon  the  first  exertion  by  creation,  we  might  more 
narrowly  comprehend  our  present  degeneration,  and  how 
widely  we  are  fallen  from  the  pure  exemj^ar  and  idea  of  our 
nature :  for  after  this  corruptive  elongation  from  a  primitive 
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and  pure  creation,  we  are  ahnost  lost  in  degeneration ;  and 
Adani  hath  not  only  fallen  £rom  bis  Creator,  but  we  our- 
selves  from  Adam,  our  tycbo  ^  and  primary  generator.^  / 

Scot.  xhx. — ^^Quarrel  not  rasbly  with  adversities  not  yet 
imdersftood ;  and  overlook  not  tbe  mercies  often  bound  up  in 
them :  for  we  consider  not  sufficiently  tbe  good  of  evils,  nor 
&irly  compute  tbe  mercies  of  providence  in  things  afflictive 
at  first  hand.  The  &mous  Anmreas  Dona  being  invited  to  a  \ 
feast  by  Aloysio  !Fiescbi,  with  design  to  kiU  him,  just  the  J 
night  before  fell  merciftdly  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  sa 
escaped  that  mischief  When  Cato  intended  to  kill  himseU^ 
frcMn  a  blow  which  he  gave  his  servant,  who  would  not  reach 
bis  sword  unto  him,  his  hand  so  swelled  that  he  had  much 
ado  to  effect  his  design.  Hereby  any  one  but  a  resolved 
stoic  might  have  taken  a  fair  hint  of  consideration,  and  that 
some  merciM  g^us  would  have  contrived  his  preservation. 
To  be  sagacious  in  such  intercurrences  is  not  superstition, 
but  wary  and  pious  discretion ;  and  to  contemn  such  hints 
were  to  be  deaf  unto  the  speaking  hand  of  God,  wherein 
Socrates  and  Cardan^  would  nardly  have  been  mislsken. 

SxoT.  xzx. — ^Break  not  open  the  gate  of  destruction,  and 
make  no  haste  or  bustle  unto  ruin.     Post  not  heedlessly 

^  ^fcho]  *0  Tvx^tv  qui  &CLt,  *Otvx^v  qui  adeptns  est ;  he  that  makes, 
or  he  that  poBseeses  ;  as  Adam  might  be  said  to  contain  within  him  the 
race  of  mankind. — Ih.  /. 

*  genercOor.']  Add  from  MS.  Sloan,  1885,  the  following  passage  : — 
**  But  at  this  distance  and  elongation  we  dearly  know  that  depravity 
hath  overspread  us^  corruption  entered  like  oil  into  our  bones,  iinper- 
Actions  i^hraid  us  on  all  hands,  and  ignorance  stands  pomting  at  us 
in  eveiy  comer  in  nature.  We  are  unknowing  in  things  which  fidl 
under  cognition,  yet  drive  at  that  which  is  above  our  comprehension.  We 
have  a  sender  Imowledge  of  omselves^  and  much  less  of  God,  wherein 
we  are  like  to  rest  until  the  advantage  of  another  being  ;  and  therefore 
in  vain  we  seek  to  satisfy  our  souls  in  dose  apprehensions  and  piercing 
theories  of  the  divinity  even  from  the  divine  word.  Meanwhile  we  have 
a  happy  sufficiency  in  our  own  natures,  to  apprehend  his  good  will  and 
pleasure ;  it  being  not  of  our  concern  or  capacity  from  thence  to  appre- 
hend or  reach  his  nature,  the  divine  revelation  in  such  pMuts  being  not 
framed  unto  intellectuals  of  earth.  Even  the  angels  and  spirits  have 
enough  to  admire  in  their  sublimer  created  natures  ;  admiration  being 
the  act  of  the  creature  and  not  of  God,  who  doth  not  admire  himsel£" 

^  Socrates  and  Cardan.]  Socrates  and  Cardan,  perhaps  in  imitation 
of  him,  talked  of  an  attendant  spirit  or  genius,  that  hinted  from  time  to 
time  how  they  should  act. — Dr.  /. 
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on  unto  the  ntm  ultra  of  folly,  or  precipice  of  |>erditio^. 
Let  yicious  ways  baye  their  tropics^  and  deflections,  and 
swim  in  the  waters  of  sin  b;ut  as  in  the  Asphaltick  lake,^ 
though  smeared  and  defiled,  not  to  sink  to  the  bottom. 
If  thou  hast  dipped  thy  foot  in  the  brink,  yet  renture  not 
over  Bubicon.^  Kun  not  into  extremities  from  whence 
there  is  no  regression.  In  the  vicious  ways  of  the  world 
it  mercifully  mlleth  out  that  we  become  not  extempore 
wicked,  but  it  taketh  some  time  and  pains  to  undo  ourselyes. 
We  fell  not  from  virtue,  like  Vulcan  from  heaven,  in  a  ^ay. 
Bad  dispositions  require  some  time  to  grow  into  bad  habits  ; 
bad  habits  must  undermine  good,  and  ofben-repeated  acts 
make  us  habitually  evil :  so  uiat  by  gradual  depravations, 
and  while  we  are  but  sta^ggeringly  evil,  we  are  not  lefb  with- 
out parenthesis  of  considerations,  thoughtful  rebukes,  and 
merciful  interventions,  to  recall  us  unto  ourselves.  For  the 
wisdom  of  God  hath  methodized  the  course  of  things  imto 
the  best  advantage  of  goodness^  and  thinking  considerators 
overlook  not  the  tract  thereof. 

Sect.  xxxi. — Since  men  and  women  have  their  proper 
virtues  and  vices ;  and  even  twins  of  different  sexes  have 
not  only  distinct  covering  in  the  womb,  but  differing^ 
qualities  and  virtuous  habits  afber;  transplace  not  their 
proprieties,  and  confound  not  their  distinctions.  Let  mas- 
culine and  feminine  accomplishments  shine  in  their  proper 
orbs,  and  adorn  their  respective  subjects.  However,  unite 
not  the  vices  of  both  sexes  in  one ;  be  not  monstrous  in 
iniquity,  nor  hermaphroditicaUy  vicious. 

Sect,  txttt. — ^If  generous  hones^,  valour,  and  plain 
dealiDg  be  the  cognisance  of  thy  family,  or  characteristic  of 
thy  country,  hold  fast  such  inclinations  sucked  in  with  thy 
first  breath,  and  which  lay  in  the  cradle  with  thee.  Fall  not 
into  transforming  degenerations,  which  under  the  old  name 
create  a  new  nation.    Be  not  an  alien  in  thine  own  nation ; 


*  tropics.}  The  tropic  is  the  point  where  the  sun  turns  back. — Dr.  J. 

^  Asphaltick  lake.]  The  lake  of  Sodom ;  the  waters  of  which  being 
very  Bait,  and  therefore  heavy,  will  scarcely  suffer  an  animal  to  sink, — 
Ih.J. 

^  Rubicon.']  The  river,  by  crosdng  which  Cesar  declared  war  against 
the  senate. — Dr.  J. 
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biing  not  Orontes  into  Tiber  i^  learn  the  virtues  not  the 
Tices  of  thy  foreign  neighbours,  and  make  thy  imitation  by 
discretion  not  contagion,  feel  something  of  thyself  in  the 
noble  acts  of  thy  ancestors,  and  find  in  thine  own  genius 
that  of  thy  predecessors.  Eest  not  under  the  expired  merits 
of  others,  shine  by  those  of  thy  own.  Plame  not  like  the 
central  fi^  which  enlighteneth  no  eyes,  which  no  man  seeth, 
and  most  men  think  there's  no  such  thing  to  be  seen. 
Add  one  ray  unto  the  common  lustre ;  add  not  only  to  the 
number  but  the  note  of  thy  generation ;  and  prove  not  a 
cloud  but  an  asterisk®  in  thy  region. 

Sect,  xxxui. — Since  thou  hast  an  alarum^  in  thy  breast, 
which  tells  thee  thou  hast  a  Hving  spirit  in  thee  above  two 
thousand  times  in  an  hour;  dull  not  away  thy  days  in 
slothful  supinity  and  the  tediousness  of  doing  nothing. 
To  strenuous  minds  there  is  an  inquietude  in  over  quiet- 
ness, and  no  laboriousness  in  labour ;  and  to  tread  a  mile 
after  the  slow  pace  of  a  snail,  or  the  he^vy  measures  of  the 
lazy  of  Brazilia,^  were  a  most  tiring  penance,  and  worse  than 
a  race  of  some  furlongs  at  the  Olympics.^  The  rapid 
courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  rather  imitable  by  our 
thoughts,  than  our  corporeal  motions;  yet  the  solemn 
motions  of  our  lives  amount  unto  a  greater  measure  than 
is  commonly  apprehended.  Some  few  men  have  surrounded 
the  globe  of  the  earth ;  yet  many  in  the  set  locomotions 
and  movements  of  their  days  have  measured  the  circuit  of 
it,  and  twenty  thousand  miles  have  been  exceeded  by  them. 
Move  circiunspectly  not  meticulously,^  and  rather  carefully 
solicitous  than  anxiously  solicitudinous.  Think  not  there 
is  a  lion  in  the  way,  nor  walk  with  leaden  sandals  in  the 

'  Orontes  mto  Tiber.]  In  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes  :  "  Orontes  has 
mingled  her  stream  witii  the  Tiber/'  says  Juvenal,  speaking  of  the  con- 
fiuence  of  foreigners  to  Rome. — Dr,  J, 

•  astenskA    A  small  star. — Dr.  J. 

•  tUarvm.]  The  motion  of  the  hearty  which  beats  about  sixty  times 
in  a  minute  ;  or,  perhaps,  the  motion  of  respiration,  which  is  nearer  to- 
the  number  mentioned. — Dr.  J. 

'  Ujuof  of  BraaUia.l  An  animal  called  more  commonly  the  sloth, 
which  is  sud  to  be  several  days  in  climbing  a  tree. — Dr.  J. 

•  Oli/mpic8.]  The  Olympic  Games,  of  which  the  race  was  one  of  the 
chief.— Dr.  /. 

»  meHcuUmsly.']    Timidly. — Dr.  J. 
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paths  of  goodness ;  but  in  all  yirtuona  motions  let  prudence 
detennine  thj  measures.  Strive  not  to  run,  like  Hercules, 
a  furlong  in  a  breath :  festination  may  prove  precipitation ; 
deliberating  delay  may  be  wise  cunctation,  and  slowness  no 
filothfulness. 

Sect.  miv. — Since  virtuous  actions  have  their  own 
trumpets,  and,  without  any  noise  £rom  thyself,  wiU.  have 
their  resound  abroad;  busy  not  thy  best  member  in  the 
encomium  of  thyself.  Praise  is  a  debt  we  owe  unto  the 
virtues  of  others,  and  due  unto  our  own  from  all,  whom 
malice  hath  not  made  mutes,  or  envy  struck  dumb.  Fall 
not,  however,  into  the  common  prevaricating  way  of  self- 
commendation  and  boasting,  by  denoting  the  imperfections 
of  others.  He  who  discommendeth  others  obliquely,  com- 
mendeth  himself.  He  who  whispers  their  infirmities,  pro- 
claims his  own  exemptions  from  them ;  and,  consequently, 
says,  I  am  not  as  this  publican,  or  hia  ni^er,*  whom  I  talk 
of.  Open  ostentation  and  loud  vain-glory  is  more  tolerable 
than  this  obliquitv,  as  but  containing  some  froth,  no  ink ;  as 
but  consisting  of  a  persomd  piece  of  folly,  nor  complicated 
with  uncharitableness.^  Superfluously  we  seek  a  precarious 
applause  abroad ;  every  good  man  hath  his  plaudit^  within 
*  Hie  niger  est,  hunc  tu  Kooume  caveto. — Hor. 
This  man  is  vile ;  here,  Roman,  fix  your  mark ; 
His  soul  is  black,  as  his  complexion's  daik. — Frcmeii* 

*  vMcharUdUeneea,]  Add  from  MS,  Sloan,  1847 :—"  They  who  thus 
closely  and  whisperingly  calumniate  the  absent  living,  will  be  apt  to 
strayn  their  voyce  and  be  apt  to  be  load  enough  in  in&my  of  the  dead  ; 
wherein  there  should  be  a  civil  amnesty  and  an  oblivion  concerning 
those  who  are  in  a  state  where  all  things  are  forgotten ;  but  Solon  wiU 
make  us  ashamed  to  f^eak  evil  of  the  dead,  a  crime  not  actionable  in 
Christian  governments,  yet  hath  been  prohibited  by  Pagan  laws  and 
the  old  sanctions  of  Athens.  Majij  persons  are  Hke  many  rivers,  whose 
mouths  are  at  a  vast  distance  from  their  heads,  for  their  words  are  as 
far  from  their  thoughts  as  Canopus  from  the  head  of  Kilos.  These  are 
of  the  former  of  those  men,  whose  punishment  in  Dante's  hell  is  to  look 
everlastingly  backward :  if  you  have  a  mind  to  laugh  at  a  man,  or  dis- 
parage the  judgment  of  any  one,  set  him  a  talking  of  thiogB  to  come  or 
events  of  heteafber  contingency :  which  elude  the  cognition  of  such  an 
acrogate,  the  knowledge  of  them  whereto  the  ignorant  pretend  not,  and 
the  Teamed  imprudently  full ;  whorein  men  seem  to  talk  but  as  babes 
would  do  in  the  womb  of  their  mother,  of  the  things  of  the  world  which 
they  are  entering  into." 

^  plattdit.]  Plcmdite  was  the  tenn  by  which  the  ancient  theatrical 
performerH  solicited  a  clap. — J)r,  /. 
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himself;  and  though  his  tongae  be  silent,  is  not  without 
loud  cymbals  in  his  breast.  Conscience  will  become  his 
panegyrist,  and  neyer  forget  to  crown  and  extol  him  unto 
himself. 

Sect,  jlxxv. — Bless  not  thyself  only  that  thou  wert  bom 
in  Athens  ;*  but,  among  thy  multiplied  acknowledgments, 
lift  up  one  hand  unto  heaven,  that  thou  wert  bom  of  honest 
parents;  that  modesty,  humility,  patience,  and  veracity, 
lay  in  the  same  egg^  and  came  into  the  world  with  thee. 
From  such  foundations  thou  mayst  be  happy  in  a  virtuous 
precocity,^  and  make  an  early  and  long  wzuk  in  goodness ; 
so  mayst  th<ro  more  naturally  feel  the  contrariety  of  vice 
unto  nature,  and  resist  some  by  the  antidote  of  thy  temper. 
As  charity  covers,  so  modesty  preventeth  a  multitude  of 
ainjB ;  withholding  £rom  noon-day  vices  and  brazen-browed 
iniquities,  from  sinning  on  the  house-top,  and  painting  our 
follies  with  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Where  this  virtue 
reigneth,  though  vice  may  show  its  head,  it  cannot  be  in 
its  glory.  Where  shame  of  sin  sets,  look  not  for  virtue  to 
arise ;  for  when  modesty  taketh  wing,  Astreaf  goes  soon 
after. 

Sect.  xncn. — ^The  heroical  vein  of  mankind  runs  much 
in  the  soldiery,  and  courageous  part  of  the  world ;  and  in 
iiukt  form  we  oftenest  find  men  above  men.  History  is  fidl 
of  the  gallantry  of  that  tribe ;  and  when  we  read  their 
notable  acts,  we  easily  find  what  a  difference  there  is  be- 
tween a  life  in  Plutarch^  and  in  Laertius.®  Where  true 
fortitude  dwells,  loyalty,  boun^,  friendship,  and  fidelity 
may  be  found.  A  man  may  confide  in  persons  oonstituted 
for  noUe  ends,  who  dare  do  and  suffer,  and  who  have  a  hand 
to  bum  for  their  connky  and  their  friend.®  Small  and 
ere^ing  things  are  the  product  of  petty  souls.  He  is  like 
to  be  mistaken,  who  makes  dioice  of  a  covetous  man  for 
a  friend,  or  relieth  upon  the  reed  of  narrow  and  poltroon 

**  Ab  Socrates  did.    Athens  a  place  of  learning  and  ciyility. 
t  Astrea,  goddess  of  justice  and  consequently  of  all  yirfcue. 

^  precocity.']    A  lipeneBS  preceding  the  usnal  time. — JDr.  J. 
7  PkOardi.]    Who  wrote  the  fives,  for  the  most  part,  of  warriors. — 
Ih.J. 

*  Leuriiiu,]  Who  wrote  the  Utos  of  philosophers. — Dr.  /. 

*  and  their friemd.]    Like  Mutius  Scsevola. — Dr.  J, 
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fiiendslup,  PitifiiL  things  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  cot* 
tageEf  of  such  breasts ;  but  bright  thoughts,  dear  deeds,  con- 
stancy, fidelity,  bounty,  and  generous  honesty  are  the  gems 
of  noDle  minds ;  wherein,  to  derogate  from  none,  the  true 
heroic  English  gentleman  hath  no  peer. 


PAET  THE  SECOND. 

Sect.  i. — Punish  not  thyself  with  pleasure ;  glut  not  thy 
sense  with  palatiye  delights ;  nor  reyenge  the  contempt  of 
temperance  by  the  pendty  of  satiety.  Were  there  an  age 
of  delight  or  any  pleasure  durable,  who  would  not  honour 
Volupia  P  but  the  race  of  delight  is  short,  and  pleasures 
haye  mutable  faces.  The  pleasures  of  one  age  are  not 
pleasures  in  another,  and  their  liyes  &11  short  of  our  own. 
Eyen  in  our  sensual  days,  the  strength  of  delight  is  in  its 
seldomness  or  rarity,^  and  sting  in  its  satiety :  mediocrity  is 
its  life,  and  immoaeracy  its  confusion.  The  luxurious  em* 
perors  of  old  inconsiderately  satiated  themselyes  with  the 
dainties  of  sea  and  land,  till  wearied  through  all  yarieties^ 
their  refections  became  a  study  unto  them,  and  they  were 
fein  to  feed  by  inyention :  noyices  in  true  epicurism !  which, 
by  mediocrity,  paucity,  quick  and  healthful  appetite,  makes 
delights  smartly  accep>table ;  whereby  Epicurus  himself 
found  Jupiter's  brain  in  a  piece  of  Cytheridian  cheese,"*' 
and  the  tongues  of  nightingales  in  a  dish  of  onions.^ 
Hereby  healthful  and  temperate  poyerty  hath  the  start  of 
nauseating  luxury;  unto  whose  dear  and  naked  appetite 
eyery  med  is  a  feast,  and  in  one  single  dish  the  first  course 
of  Metellus  ;^t    who  are  cheaply  hungry,  and  neyer  lose 

*  Cer^yrum  Jovis,  for  a  delicious  bit. 

t  His  riotous  pontifical  supper,  the  great  variety  whereat  is  to  be 
seen  in  Macrobius. 

^  the  strength,  Jkc]    Voluptates  commendat  rarior  usns. — Dr.  J, 
'  Umgwe  of  nigMmgdlea,  <£rc.]    A  dish  used  among  the  luxurious  of 
antiquity. — Ihr,  J. 

*  JfeteUm,]  The  supper  was  not  given  by  Metellus^  but  by  Lentulua 
when  he  was  made  priest  of  Mars,  and  recorded  by  Metellus. — J)r,  J. 
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their  hunger,  or  advantage  of  a  Graying  appetite,  hecause 
obvious  food  contents  it ;  while  Kero,*  Imlf  mmished,  could 
not  feed  upon  a  piece  of  bread,  and,  lingering  after  his 
snowed  water,  haraly  got  down  an  ordinary  cup  of  Calda-^t 
Ej  such  circumscriptions  of  pleasure  the  contemned  philo- 
sophers reserved  unto  themselves  the  secret  of  delight, 
which  the  helluos^  of  those  days  lost  in  their  exorbitances. 
In  vaia  we  study  delight ;  it  is  at  the  command  of  every 
sober  mind,  and  in  every  sense  bom  with  us :  but  nature, 
who  teacheth  us  the  rule  of  pleasure,  instructeth  also  in  the 
bounds  thereof,  and  where  its  line  expireth.  And,  there* 
fore,  temperate  minds,  not  pressing  then*  pleasures  until  the 
sting  appeareth,  enjoy  their  Qontentations  contentedly,  and 
without  regret,  and  so  escape  the  folly  of  excess,  to  be 
pleased  unto  displacency. 

/Sect.  n. — ^Bring  candid  eyes  unto  the  perusal  of  men's 
works,  and  let  not  Zoilism*  or  detraction  blast  well-intended 
labours.  He  that  endureth  no  faults  in  men's  writings 
must  only  read  his  own,  wherein,  for  the  most  part,  Si 
appeareth  white.  Quotation  mistakes,  inadvertency,  expe- 
dition, and  human  lapses,  may  make  not  only  moles  but 
warts  in  learned  authors;  who,  notwithstanding,  being 
judged  by  the  capital  matter,  admit  not  of  disparagement. 
1  should  unwillingly  affirm  that  Cicero  was  but  slightly 
versed  in  Homer,  because  in  his  work.  Be  Gloria,  he 
ascribed  those  verses  unto  Ajax,  which  were  delivered  by 
Hector.  What  if  Plautus,  in  the  account  of  Hercules, 
mistaketh  nativity  for  conception  ?  Who  would  have  mean 
thoughts  of  Apollinaris  Sidonius,  who  seems  to  mistake  the 
river  Tigris  for  Euphrates  ?  and,  though  a  good  historian 
and  learned  bishop  of  Avergne  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
out  in  the  story  of  David,  making  mention  of  him  when 
the  ark  was  sent  back  by  the  Philistines  upon  a  cart; 
which  was  before  his  time.  Though  I  have  no  great  opi- 
nion of  Machiavel's  learning,  yet  I  shall  not  presently  say 


that  he  was  but  a  novice  in  Eoman  history,  because  he  was 

*  Nero^  in  his  flight.  f  Calds  gelidseque  minister. 

*  Caida,^    Wann  iroter.— Df.  /. 
■»  helluoB.]    Gluttons.— Dr.  /. 

*  ZoUitm,  die]    From  Zoilns,  the  caltrnmiator  of  Homer.— 2>r.  /• 
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mistaken  in  placing  Gommodos  after  the  Emperor  Severus. 
Capital  truths  are  to  be  narrowly  eyed ;  coQateral  lapses 
and  circumstantial  deliTeries  not  to  be  too  strictly  sifted. 
And  if  the  substantial  subject  be  well  forged  out,  we  need 
not  examine  the  sparks  which  irregularly  fly  firom  it. 

Sect.  m. — ^Let  well-weighed  considerations^  not  stiff  and 
peremptory  assumptions,  guide  thy  discourses,  pen,  and 
actions.  To  begin  or  continue  our  works  like  Trismegistua 
of  old,  "  venim  eerte  verum  atque  verissimum  e«^,"^*  would 
sound  arrogantly  unto  present  ears  in  this  strict  enquiring 
age ;  wherein,  for  the  most  part,  '  probably '  and  '  perhaps ' 
inll  hardly  serre  to  mollify  the  spirit  of  captious  contra- 
dictors. If  Cardan  saith  that  a  parrot  is  a  DeautiM  bird^ 
Scaliger  will  set  his  wits  to  work  to  prove  it  a  deformed 
animal.  The  compage  of  all  physical  truths  is  not  so  closely 
jointed,  but  opposition  may  find  intrusion ;  nor  always  so 
closely  maintained,  as  not  to  suffer  attrition.  Many  posi- 
tions seem  quodlibetically^  constituted,  and,  like  a  Delphian 
blade,  will  cut  on  both  sides.'  Some  truths  seem  almost 
Msehoods,  and  some  falsdioods  almost  truths  ;  wherein 
&lsehood  and  truth  seem  almost  ffiquilibriously  stated,  and 
but  a  few  grains  of  distinction  to  bear  down  the  balance. 
Some  haye  digged  deep,  yet  glanced  by  the  royal  vein  ;^  and 
a  man  may  come  unto  the  pericardium,^  but  not  the  heart 
of  truth.  Besides,  many  thmgs  are  known,  as  some  are 
seen,  that  is  by  parallaxis,^  or  at  some  distance  from  their 
true  and  proper  beings,  the  superficial  regard  of  things 
having  a  different  aspect  from  their  true  and  central 
natures.  And  this  moves  sober  pens  unto  suspensory  and 
timorous  assertions,    nor  presently  to   obtrude  them  as. 

*  In  Tabula  Smaragdina. 

'  verum  certe,  <(?c.]  It  is  true,  certainly  true,  true  in  the  highest  de- 
gree.— Dr.  J. 

*  qitodlibeUcall^.]    Determinable  on  either  side. — J)r,  J, 

^  like  a  Ddphian  blade,  dkc."]  The  Delphian  sword  became  proverbial^ 
not  because  it  cut  on  both  sides,  but  because  it  was  used  to  different 
purposea. — Dr.  J. 

*  royal  vem.']    I  suppose  the  main  vein  of  a  mine. — Dr.  J. 
^  perica/rdiv/na.]    The  integument  of  Uie  heart. — Dr»  J, 

^  paraUcuds.]  The  paraUax  of  a  star  is  the  difference  between  its 
real  and  apparent  place. — Dr.  J. 
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Sybil's  leftTes,^  which  after  considerations  maj  find  to  be  but 
folious  appearances,  and  not  the  central  and  vital  interiors  of 
truth. 

Sect.  it. — ^Yalue  the  judicious,  and  let  not  mere  acquests 
in  minor  parts  of  learning  gain  thy  pre-existimation.  'Tis 
an  unjust  way  of  compute,  to  magnify  a  weak  head  for  some 
Latin  abilities ;  and  to  undervalue  a  solid  judgment,  because 
he  knows  not  the  genealogy  of  Hector.  When  that  notable 
king  of  France*  would  have  his  son  to  know  but  one 
sentence  in  Latin ;  had  it  been  a  good  one,  perhaps  it  had 
been  enough.  Natural  parts  and  good  judgments  rule  the 
world.  States  are  not  governed  by  ergotisms.^  Many  have 
ruled  well,  who  could  not,  perhaps,  define  a  commonwealth ; 
and  they  who  imderstand  not  the  globe  of  the  earfch, 
command  a  great  part  of  it.  Where  natural  logic  prevails 
not,  artificial  too  offcen  fuleth.  Where  nature  filk  the  sails, 
the  vessel  goes  smoothly  on ;  and  when  judgment  is  the 
pilot,  the  insurance  need  not  be  high,  "mien  industry 
builds  upon  nature,  we  may  expect  pyramids :  where  that 
foundation  is  wanting,  the  structure  must  be  low.  They  do 
most  by  books,  who  could  do  much  without  them  ;  and  he 
that  cmefly  owes  himself  unto  himself,  is  the  substantial 
man. 

Sect.  y. — Let  thy  studies  be  free  as  thy  thoughts  and 
contemplations  :  but  fly  not  only  upon  the  wings  of  ima- 
gination; join  sense  unto  reason,  and  experiment  unto- 
speculation,  and  so  give  life  unto  embryon  truths,  and  verities 
yet  in  their  chaos.  There  is  nothing  more  acceptable  tmto 
the  ingenious  world,  than  this  noble  eluetation®  of  truth ; 
wherein,  against  the  tenacity  of  prejudice  and  prescription, 
this  century  now  prevaileth.  What  libraries  of  new  volumes 
after  times  wilL>  behold,  and  in  what  a  new  world  of  know* 
ledge  the  eyes  of  our  posterity  may  be  happy,  a  few  ages 
may  joyfully  declare  ;  and  is  but  a  cold  thought  unto  those 
who  cannot  hope  to  behold  this  exantlation  of  truth,  or  that 

*  Louis  the  Eleventh.     Qui  nescit  dissimulare  nescit  regDare. 

*  SybiCs  leaves.]  On  which  the  Sybil  wrote  her  oraculous  answers. — 
VirgU. 

^  ergotisms,]  Conclusions  deduced  according  to  the  forms  of  logic. — 
Dr.  J, 

•  ehbctation.]    Forcible  eruption. — Dr.  J. 
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obscured  yirgin  half  out  of  the  pit :  which  might  make  some 
content  with  a  commutation  of  the  time  of  their  lives,  and 
to  commend  the  fancy  of  the  Pythagorean  metempsychosis  ;^ 
whereby  they  might  hope  to  emoy  this  happiness  in  their 
third  or  fourth  selves,  and  behold  that  in  Pythagoras,  which 
thev  now  but  foresee  in  Euphorbus.*  T?he  world,  which 
took  but  six  days  to  make,  is  like  to  take  six  thousand  to 
make  out:  meanwhile,  old  truths  voted  down  beg;in  to 
resume  their  places,  and  new  ones  arise  upon  us ;  wherein 
there  is  no  comfort  in  the  happiness  of  TuUy's  Ely8ium,t  or 
any  satisfaction  from  the  ghosts  of  the  ancients,  who  knew 
BO  little  of  what  is  now  well  known.  Men  disparage  not 
antiquity,  who  prudently  exalt  new  enquiries ;  and  make 
not  them  the  judges  of  truth,  who  were  but  fellow  enquirers 
of  it.  Who  can  but  magnify  the  endeavours  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  noble  start  which  learning  had  under  him ;  or  less 
than  pity  the  slender  progression  made  upon  such  advan- 
tages r  while  many  centuries  were  lost  in  repetitions  and 
transcriptions,  sealing  up  the  book  of  knowledge.  And, 
therefore,  rather  than  to  swell  the  leaves  of  learning  by 
fruitless  repetitions,  to  sing  the  same  song  in  all  ages,  nor 
adventure  at  essays  beyond  the  attempt  of  others,  many 
would  be  content  that  some  would  write  like  Helmont  or 
Paracelsus  ;®  and  be  willing  to  endure  the  monstrosity  of 
some  opinions,  for  divers  singular  notions  requiting  such 
aberrations./ 

Sect.  ti. — Despise  not  the  obliquities  of  younger  ways, 
nor  despair  of  better  things  whereof  there  is  yet  no  prospect. 
Who  would  imagine  that  Diogenes,  who  in  his  younger  days 
was  a  falsifier  of  money,  should  in  the  after-course  of  his  life 
be  so  great  a  contemner  of  metal?  Some  negroes  who 
believe  the  resurrection,  think  that  they  shall  rise  white.  J 
Even  in  this  life,  regeneration  may  imitate  resurrection; 

*  Ipse  ego,  nam  memini,  Trojani  tempore  belli, 
Panthoides  Euphorbus  eram. — Ovm. 
+  MHio  comforted  himself  that  he  should  there  converse  with  the  old 
philosophers. 

t  'Mandelslo's  travels. 

'  Pythagoretm  metemjotychons.]  Transmigration  of  the  soul  from  body 
to  body.— -i>r.  /. 

*  ffdnumi  or  Paracdms.]  Wild  and  enthusiastic  authors  of  romantic 
chemistiy. — Dr,  J. 
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OUT  black  and  vicious  tinctures  may  wear  of,  and  goodness 
clothe  us  witli  candour.  Good  admonitions  knock  not 
always  in  vain.  Tkere  will  be  signal  examples  of  God's 
mercy,  and  the  angels  must  not  want  their  charitable  rejoices 
for  the  conversion  of  lost  sinners.  Figures  of  most  angles 
do  nearest  approach  unto  circles  which  have  no  angles  at  all. 
Some  may  be  near  imto  goodness,  who  are  conceived  far 
from  it ;  and  many  things  happen,  not  likely  to  ensue  from 
any  promises  of  antecedences.  Culpable  begmnings  have 
found  commendable  conclusions,  and  m&mous  courses  pious 
retractations.  Detestable  sinners  have  proved  exemplary 
converts  on  earth,  and  may  be  glorious  in  the  apartment  of 
Mary  Magdalen  in  heaven.  Men  are  not  the  same  through 
aU  divisions  of  their  ages :  time,  experience,  self-reflections, 
and  God's  mercies,  make  in  some  well-tempered  minds  a 
kind  of  translation  before  death,  and  men  to  differ  from 
themselves  as  well  as  from  other  persons.  Hereof  the  old 
world  afforded  manv  examples,  to  the  infamy  of  latter  ages, 
wherein  men  too  often  live  by  the  rule  of  their  inclinations ; 
so  that,  without  any  astral  prediction,  the  first  day  gives  the 
last  :*  men  are  commonly  as  they  were :  or  rather,  as  bad 
dispositions  run  into  worser  habits,  the  evening  doth  not 
crown,  but  sourly  conclude  the  day. 

Sect.  vii. — If  the  Almighty  ^nll  not  spare  us  according 
to  his  mercifdl  capitulation  at  Sodom ;  if  his  goodness  please 
not  to  pass  over  a  great  deal  of  bad  for  a  small  pittance  of 
good,  or  to  look  upon  us  in  a  lump ;  there  is  slender  hope 
for  mercy,  or  sound  presumption  of  fulfilling  half  his  will, 
either  in  persons  or  nations :  they  who  excel  m  some  virtues 
being  so  often  defective  in  others ;  few  men  driving  at  the 
extent  and  amplitude  of  goodness,  but  computing  themselves 
by  their  best  parts,  and  others  by  their  worst,  are  content  to 
rest  in  those  virtues  which  others  commonly  want.  Which 
makes  this  speckled  face  of  honestjir  in  the  world ;  and  which 
was  the  imperfection^  of  the  old  philosophers  and  great  pre- 

*  Primusque  dies  dedit  extremum, 

'  ftv)  Tfun,  ^e,"]  Instead  of  this  passage,  I  find  the  following  in  MS* 
Slocm.  1874  : — ''Persons,  sects,  and  nations,  mainly  settling  upon  some 
Christian  particulars^  which  they  conceive  most  acceptable  unto  God, 
«nd  promoting  the  interest  of  their  inclinations,  parties,  and  divisions  ; 

VOL.  III.  I 
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tendera  unto  virtue,  who  well  dedining  the  gaping  vices  of 
intemperancey  incontinencj,  violence,  and  oppressK)n,  were 
yet  blindly  peccant  in  iniquities  of  closer  faces,  were  envious^ 
malicious,  contenmers,  scoffers,  censurers,  and  stuffed  with 
vizard  vices,  no  less  depraving  the  ethereal  particle  and 
diviner  portion  of  man.  For  envy,  malice,  hatred,  are  the 
qualities  of  Satan,  close  and  dark  like  himself;  and  where 
such  brands  smoke,  the  soul  cannot  be  white.  Vice  may  be 
had  at  all  prices;  expensive  and  costly  iniquities,  which 
make  the  noise,  cannot  be  every  man's  sins :  but  the  soul 
may  be  foully  inquinated^  at  a  ver^  low  rate ;  and  a  man 
may  be  cheaply  vicious,  to  the  perdition  of  himself. 

03&OT.  vm. — Opinion  rides  upon  the  neck  of  reason ;  and 
men  are  happy,  wise,  or  leame4  according  as  that  empress 
shall  set  them  down  in  the  register  of  reputation.  However, 
weigh  not  thyself  in  the  scales  of  thy  own  opinion,  but  let 
the  jud^ent  of  the  judicious  be  the  standard  of  thy  merit. 
Self-estmuution  is  a  flatterer  too  readily  entitling  us  unto 
knowledge  and  abilities,  which  others  solicitously  labour  after, 
and  doubtfuUy  think  they  attam.  Surely  such  confident 
tempers  do  pass  their  days  in  best  tranqiullity,  who  resting 
in  the  opinion  of  their  own  abilities,  are  happily  gulled  by 
such  contentation ;  wherein  pride,  self-conceit,  confldence, 
and  opiniatrity,  will  hardly  suffer  any  to  compliun  of  imper- 
fection. To  think  themselves  in  the  right,  or  all  that  right, 
or  only  that,  which  they  do  or  think,  is  a  fallacy  of  high 
content ;  though  others  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  look  upon 
them  as  in  a  deluded  state  of  judgment :  wherein,  notwith- 
standing, 'twere  but  a  civil  piece  of  complacency  to  suffer 
them  to  slee^  who  would  not  wake,  to  let  them  rest  in  their 
securities,  nor  by  dissent  or  opposition  to  stagger  their 
contentments. 

eveiy  one  reckoning  and  preferring  himself  by  the  particulan  wherein 
he  excelleth,  and  deciyinff  all  others^  though  highly  eminent  in  other 
Christian  virtues.  'Whicm  makes  this  speckled  face  of  honesty  in  the 
world ;  whereas,  if  men  would  not  seek  themselves  abroad  ;  if  every 
one  would  judge  and  reckon  himself  by  his  worst,  and  others  by  their 
best  parts,  this  deception  must  needs  vanish ;  humility  would  gain 
ground;  duaity  would  overspread  the  &oe  of  the  church,  and  the 
fimits  of  the  spirit  not  be  so  thinly  found  among  us. 

«  TbiB  was  the  imperfection/'  kc, 

>  ingmMiUd.'i    Defiled.— i>r. /. 
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SscT.  ix.^ — Since  the  biow  speaks  often  truth,  since  eyes 
and  noses  haye  tongues,  and  the  countenance  proclaims  the 
heart  and  inclinations ;  let  observation  so  £sac  instruct  thee 
in  phjfflognomical  lines,  as  to  be  some  rule  for  th j  distinction, 
and  guide  for  thy  affection  unto  such  as  look  most  like  men. 
Mankind,  methmks,  is  comprehended  in  a  few  fiices,  if  we 
exclude  ail  visages  which  any  way  participate  of  symmetries 
and  schemes  of  look  common  unto  other  animals.  For  as 
though  man  were  the  extract  of  the  world,  in  whom  all  were 
"in  coftgulato,"^  which  in  their  forms  were  "in  soluto"* 
and  at  extension;  we  often  observe  that  men  do  most  act 
those  creatures,  whose  constitution,  parts,  and  complexion, 
do  moat  predominate  in  their  mixtures.  This  is  a  comer 
stone  in  physiognomy,  and  holds  some  truth  not  only  in 
particular  persons  but  also  in  whole  nations.  There  are, 
therefore,  provincial  &ces,  national  lips  and  noses,  which 
testify  not  only  the  natures  of  those  countries,  but  of  those 
which  have  them  elsewhere.  Thud  we  may  make  England 
the  whole  earth,  dividing  it  not  only  into  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa^  but  the  particular  regions  thereof;  and  may  in  some 
latitude  affirm,  that  there  are  Egyptians,  Scythians,  Indians 
among  us,  who,  though  bom  in  ^gland,  yet  carry  the  faces 
and  air  of  those  countries,  and  are  also  agreeable  and  cor- 
respondent unto  their  natures.  Faces  look  uniformly  unto 
our  eyes :  how  they  appear  unto  some  animals  of  a  more 
piercing  or  differing  sight,  who  are  able  to  discover  the 
inequalities,  rubs,  and  hainness  of  the  skin,  is  not  without 
good  doubt :  and,  therefore,  in  reference  unto  man,  Cupid 
is  said  to  be  blind.  Affection  should  not  be  too  sharp-ej^ed, 
and  love  is  not  to  be  made  by  magnifying  glasses.  It  thmgs 
were  seen  as  they  truly  are,  the  beauty  of  bodies  would  be 
much  abridged.  And,  therefore,  the  wise  contriver  hath 
drawn  the  pictures  and  outsides  of  things  softly  and  amiably 
unto  the  natural  edge  of  our  eyes,  not  leaving  them  able  to 
discover  those  imcomely  asperities,  which  make  oyster-shells 
in  good  &ces,  and  hedgehogs  even  in  Yenus's  moles. 

SscT.  X. — Court  not  feucity  too  far,  and  weary  not  the 

'  SiCT.  IX.]    This  is  a  very  &ncifiil  and  indefensible  section. — Dr.  J, 
'  Kwre  "  in  coo^^u^to."]   i.e.  ''In  a  congealed  or  compressed  mass.'* — 
Jh.J. 
*  Ml  w2«<o.]     "  In  a  state  of  expansion  and  separation."— i>r.  /. 
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favourable  hand  of  fortune.  Glorious  actions  have  their 
times,  extent,  and  non  ultras.  To  put  no  end  unto  attempts 
were  to  make  prescription  of  successes,  and  to  bespeak  un- 
happiness  at  the  last :  for  the  line  of  our  lives  is  drawn  with 
white  and  black  vicissitudes,  wherein  the  extremes  hold 
seldom  one  complexion.  That  Pompey  should  obtain  the 
surname  of  Great  at  twenty-five  years,  that  men  in  their 
young  and  active  days  should  be  fortunate  and  perform 
notable  things,  is  no  observation  of  deep  wonder;  they 
having  the  strength  of  their  fates  before  them,  nor  yet  acted 
their  parts  in  the  world  for  which  they  were  brought  into  it ; 
whereas  men  of  years,  matured  for  counsels  and  designs, 
seem  to  be  beyond  the  vigour  of  their  active  fortunes,  and 
high  exploits  of  life,  providentiallv  ordained  imto  ages  best 
agreeable  unto  them.  And,  therefore,  many  brave  men  find- 
ing their  fortune  grow  fiiint,  and  feeling  its  declination,  have 
timely  withdrawn  themselves  &om  great  attempts,  and  so 
escaped  the  ends  of  mighty^  men,  disproportionable  to  their 
beginnings.^  But  mafipaammous  thoughts  have  so  dimmed 
the  eyes  of  many,  that  rorgetting  the  very  essence  of  fortune^ 
and  the  vicissitude  of  good  and  evil,  they  apprehend  ^nb 
bottom  in  felicity ;  and  so  have  been  still  tempted  on  unto 
mighty  actions,  reserved  for  their  destructions.  For  fortune 
lays  the  plot  of  our  adversities  in  the  foundation  of  our 
felicities,  blessing  us  in  the  first  quadrate,^  to  blast  us  more 
sharply  in  the  last.  And  since  in  the  highest  felicities  there 
lieth  a  capacity  of  the  lowest  miseries,  she  hath  this  advantage 
&om  our  happiness  to  make  us  truly  miserable :  for  to  be- 
come acutely  miserable  we  are  to  be  ferst  happy.  Affliction 
smarts  most  in  the  most  happy  state,  as  having  somewhat  in 
it  of  Belisarius  at  beggar's  Dush,  or  Bajazet  in  the  grate.^ 

*  begmnvngs.]  MS.  Sloan,  1874,  proceeds  thus ; — "Wisely  stopping 
about  the  meridian  of  their  felicities,  and  unwilling  to  hazard  the 
fifcYOurs  of  the  descending  wheel,  or  to  fight  downward  in  the  setting 
arch  of  fortune.  '  Sic  longius  sevium  destruit  ingentes  animos,  et  vita 
superstes  fortune,  nisi  summa  dies  cum  fine  bonorum  affluit,  et  celeri 
prsevertit  tristia  letho  dedecori  est  fortuna  prior  quifiquam  ne  secundis 
tradere  se  fiitis  audet  nisi  morte  parciti.' — iMcan  7." 

^  quadrate,  dsc]  That  is,  ''in  the  first  part  of  our  time,*'  alluding  to 
ihe  four  quadratures  of  the  moon. — Dr,  J, 

^  JBditariuSf  dsc]  Belisarius,  after  he  had  gained  many  victories,  is 
said  to  have  been  reduced,  by  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  to  actual 
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And  tbis  the  fallen  angels  severely  understand ;  who  have 
acted  their  first  part  in  heaven,  are  made  sharply  miserable  by 
transition,  and  more  afl^ctivelv  feel  the  contnury  stateof  hell.^ 
Sect.  zi. — Cany  no  careless  eye  upon  the  unexpected 
scenes  of  things ;  out  ponder  the  acts  of  Providence  in  the 
public  ends  of  great  and  notable  men,  set  out  unto  the  view 
of  all  for  no  common  memorandums.^  The  tragical  exits 
and  unexpected  periods  of  some  eminent  persons,  cannot 

'heggary  :  Bajazet,  made  captiTe  by  Tamerlane,  is  reported  to  have  been 
shut  np  in  a  cage.  It  may  somewhat  gratify  those  who  deserve  to  be 
gratified,  to  inform  them  that  both  these  stories  are  fialse. — £>r,  /. 

Lord  Mahon,  in  his  recent  life  of  Belisarius,  has  related  the  mendicity 
and  loss  of  sight  of  this  great  man,  and  says  in  his  pre&ce  that  those 
&ct8,  "  which  every  writer  for  the  last  century  and  a  half  has  treated  as 
a  &ble,  may  be  established  on  firm  historical  grounds." 

^  And  this  the  fallen  cmgds,  <jl*c.]  Instead  of  this  passage,  I  find  the 
following  in  MS,  Slocm,  1874  : — "  And  this  is  the  observable  course ; 
not  only  in  this  visible  stage  of  things,  but  may  be  feared  in  our 
second  beings  and  everlasting  selves ;  wherein  the  good  things  past  are 
seconded  by  the  bad  to  come  :  and  many  to  whom  the  embraces  of  for- 
tune are  open  here,  may  find  Abraham's  arms  shut  unto  him  hereafter,* 
which  wakes  serious  consideration,  not  so  much  to  pity  as  envy  some 
men's  infelicities,  wherein,  considering  the  circle  of  both  our  beings,  and 
the  sfucoession  of  good  unto  evil,  granny  may  sometimes  prove  courteous, 
and  malice  mercifully  cruel.  Wherein,  notwithstanding,  if  swelling ' 
beginnings  have  found  uncomfortable  conclusions,  it  is  by  the  method 
and  justice  of  providence  equalizing  one  with  the  other,  and  reducing 
the  Bom  of  the  whole  unto  a  mediocrity  by  the  balance  of  extremities : 
that  in  the  sum  the  felicities  of  great  ones  hold  truth  and  parity  with 
most  that  are  below  them :  whereby  the  minor  fiivourites  of  fortune 
which  incur  not  such  sharp  transitions,  have  no  cause  to  whine,  nor  men 
of  middle  &te8  to  murmur  at  their  indifierenoes. 

"  By  this  method  of  providence  the  devil  himself  is  deluded ;  who 
maligning  us  at  all  points,  and  bearing  felicity  firom  us  even  in  this  earthly 
beinff,  be  becomes  assistant  unto  our  future  happiness,  and  blessed  vicis- 
situde of  the  next.  And  this  is  also  the  unhappiness  of  himself,  who 
having  acted  his  first  part  in  heaven,  is  made  sharply  miserable  by 
tranntion,  and  more  amictively  feels  the  contrary  state  of  hell." 

'  m^mora/ndumiA  This  sentence  is  thus  continued  in  MS.  Shan, 
1874 : — *'  Whereof  I,  that  have  not  seen  the  sixtieth  part  of  time,  have 
beheld  great  examples.  Than  the  incomparable  Montrose,  no  man 
acted  a  more  fortunate  part  in  the  first  scene  of  his  adventures ;  but 
courageous  loyalty  continuing  his  attempts^  he  quickly  felt  that  for- 
tune's fiftTOurs  were  out :  and  feU  upon  miseries  smartly  answering  his 
felicities,  which  was  the  only  accomplishment  wanting  before  to  make 
him  fit  for  Plutarch's  pen,  and  to  parallel  the  lives  of  his  heroic 
captains." 
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but  amaze  considerate  obseryatorB ;  wlieiein,  notwidistaiid- 
ing,  most  men  seem  to  see  by  extramission,^  mthoat  reception 
or  self-reflection,  and  conceive  themselves  nneon^eemed  by 
ihe  failaey  of  their  own  exempldon :  whereas,  the  mercy  of 
6od  hath  singled  out  bat  few  to  be  the  signals  of  his  justice, 
leaving  the  generality  of  mankind  to  the  pedagogy  of  ex- 
ample. But  the  inadvertency  of  our  natures  not  well 
apprehending  this  favourable  method  and  merdM  dedma- 
tion,2  and  that  he  showeth  in  some  what  others  also  deserve ; 
they  entertain  no  sense  of  his  hand  beyond  the  strdke  of 
themselves.  Wh^:«upon  the  whole  becomes  necesearily 
punished,  and  the  contracted  hand  of  God  extended  unto 
universal  judgments:  from  whence,  nevertheless,  the  stu- 
pidity of  our  tempers  receives  but  £siint  impressions,  and  in 
the  most  tragical  state  of  times  holds  but  staita  of  good 
motions.  So  that  to  continue  us  in  goodness  there  must  be 
iterated  returns  of  misery,  and  a  circulation  in  afflictions  is 
necessary.^  And  since  we  cannot  be  wise  by  warnings ;  since 
plagues  are  insignificant,  exe^t  we  be  personally  plagoed ; 
since  also  we  cannot  be  punisl^  unto  amendment  by  proxy 
or  commutation,  nor  by  vicinity,  but  contraction ;  there  is  an. 
unhappy  necessity  that  we  must  smart  in  our  own  skins,  and 
the  provoked  arm  of  the  Almighty  must  fall  upon  ourselvea. 
The  capital  sufferings  of  others  are  rather  our  monitioDs 

*  extraanistion.']  ^y^^  passage  of  sight  from  the  eye  to  theobjeot.-2V.  J. 

^  dicma;Uon.]  The  selection  of  every  tenth  man  for  punishment,  a 
practice  sometimes  used  in  general  mntinies. — Dr.  J. 

^  neceswtry,]  The  following  passage  occurs  here  in  MS,  Bloom,  1874  : 
''  Which  is  the  amazing  part  of  that  incomprehensifole  patienoe^  to  con- 
descend to  act  over  these  vicissitudes  even  in  the  despair  of  our  better- 
ments :  and  how  that  omnipotent  spirit  that  would  not  be  exaepecated 
by  our  &re&thers  above  1600  years,  should  thus  lastingly  endure  our 
successive  transgressions,  and  still  contend  with  flesh  ;  or  how  he  can 
forgive  those  sins  which  will  be  committed  again,  and  accept  of  repen- 
tances, which  must  have  after-penitences,  is  ue  riddle  of  his  mercies. 

**  If  God  had  not  determined  a  settled  period  unto  the  world,  and 
ordered  the  duration  thereof  unto  his  merciful  intentions,  it  seems  a 
kind  of  impossibility  that  he  should  have  thus  long  continued  it.  Some 
think  there  will  be  another  world  after  this.  8urely  €rod^  who 
hath  beheld  the  iniquity  of  this,  will  hardly  make*another  ef  the  same 
nature  ;  and  some  wonder  why  he  ever  made  s^y  at  all  since  he  was 
80  happy  in  himself  without  it,  and  self-sufficiently  free  from  adl  pro- 
vocation, wrath,  and  indignation,  arising  from  this  world,  whicli  sets 
his  juBtice  and  his  mercy  at  perpetual  contention. " 
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thaa  acquitmeuts.  There  is  but  one  who  died  salvifically^ 
ibr  us,  and  able  to  say  unto  death,  hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and 
no  further ;  only  one  enlivening  death,  which  makes  gardens 
oi  graves,  and  that  which  was  sowed  in  corruption  to  arise 
and  flourish  in  glory ;  wh^i  death  itself  shall  die,  and  living 
f^iail  have  no  period ;  when  the  damned  shall  mourn  at  the 
Mineral  of  death ;  when  life  not  death  shall  be  the  wages  of 
fiin :  when  the  second  death  shall  prove  a  miserable  life,  and 
destrucUon  shall  be  courted. 

Ss^.  XII. — Although  their  thoughts  may  seem  too  severe, 
who  think  that  few  ill-natured  men  go  to  Iveaven ;  yet  it  may 
be  acknowledged  that  good-natured  persons  are  best  founded 
for  that  place ;  who  enter  the  world  with  good  dispositions 
and  natural  graces,  more  ready  to  be  advanced  by  impressions 
firom  above,  and  christianized  unto  pieties ;  who  carry  about 
t^an  plain  and  downright  dealing  minds,  humility,  mercy, 
charity,  and  virtues  acceptable  unto  God  and  man.    But 
whatever  success  they  may  have  as  to  heaven,  they  are  the 
acceptable  men  on  earth,  and  ha^y  is  he  who  hath  his 
quiver  full  of  them  for  his  fri^ids.     These  are  not  the  dens 
wherein   falsehood  lurks,  and  hypocrisy  hides  its  head; 
wherein  frowardness  makes  its  nest ;  or  where  malice,  hard- 
heartedness,  and  oppression  love  to  dwell;, nor  those  by 
wh<m  the  poor  get  little,  and  the  rich  sometime  lose  all ; 
men  not  of  retracted  looks,  but  who  carry  their  hearts  in 
thOT  £ices,  and  need  not  to  be  looked  upon  with  perspec- 
tives ;  not  sordidly  or  mischievously  ingrateful ;  who  cannot 
learn  to  ride  upon  the  neck  of  the  f^cted,  nor  load  the 
heavy  laden,  but  who  keep  the  temple  of  Janus^  shut  by 
peaceable  and  quiet  tempers ;  who  make  not  oqjily  the  best 
friends,  but  the  best  enemies,  as  easier  to  forgive  than  offend, 
and  ready  to  pass  by  the  second  offence  before  they  avenge 
the  first ;  who  make  natural  royalists,  pbedient  subjects,  kind 
and  merciful  princes,  verified  in  our  own,  one  of  the  best- 
natured  kings  of  this  throne.     Of  the  old  Eoman  emperors 
the  best  were  the  best-natured;. though  they  made  but  a 
small  number,  and  might  be  writ  in  a  ring.     Many  of  the 
rest  were  as  bad  men  as  princes ;  humorists  rather  than  of 

*  MlvifasaUy.]    "  So  as  to  procure  aalvatioii." — Dr.  J. 
^  JcmuB.]    llie  temple  of  Jairns  amoBg  the  Bomans  was  shut  in  time 
of  peace,  and  opened  at  a  declaration  of  war. — JDr,  J, 
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good  humours ;  and  of  good  natural  parts  rather  than  of  good 
natures,  which  did  but  arm  their  bad  inclinations,  and  make 
them  wittilj  wicked. 

Sect.  xm. — ^With  what  shift  and  pains  we  come  into  the 
world,  we  remember  not :  but  'tis  commonly  found  no  easy 
matter  to  get  out  of  it.  Many  have  studied  to  exasperate 
the  ways  of  death,  but  fewer  hours  have  been  spent  to  soften, 
that  necessity.  That  the  smoothest  way  unto  the  grave  is 
made  by  bleeding,  as  common  opinion  presimieth,  beside  the 
sick  and  fainting  languors,  which  accompany  that  efPiision, 
the  experiment  in  Lucan  and  Seneca^  wUl  make  us  doubt ; 
under  which  the  noble  stoic  so  deeply  laboured,  that  to  con- 
ceal his  aiSiiction,  he  was  fain  to  retire  from  the  sight  of  his 
wife,  and  not  ashamed  to  implore  the  merciful  hand  of  his 
physician  to  shorten  his  misery  therein.  Ovid,*  the  old 
heroes,  and  the  stoics,  who  were  so  afraid  of  drowning,  as 
dreading  thereby  the  extinction  of  their  soul,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  a  fire,  stood  probably  in  fear  of  an  easier  way 
of  death ;  wherein  the  water,  entering  the  possessions  of  air, 
makes  a  temperate  suffocation,  and  kills  as  it  were  without  a 
fever.  Surely  many,  who  have  had  the  spirit  to  destroy 
themselves,  have  not  been  ingenious  in  the  contrivance 
thereof.  'Twas  a  didl  way  practised  by  Themistocles,  to 
overwhelm  himself  with  bull's  blood,t  who,  being  an. 
Athenian,  might  have  held  an  easier  theory  of  death  from  the 
state  potion  of  his  country ;  from  which  Socrates  in  Plato 
seemed  not  to  suffer  much  more  than  from  the  fit  of  an  ague. 
Cato  is  much  to  be  pitied,  who  mangled  himself  with  poniards ; 
and  Hannibal  seems  more  subtle,  who  carried  his  delivery, 
not  in  the  point  but  the  pummel  of  his  sword.  J 

*  Bemito  naufiragium,  mors  mihi  miinus  erit.      f  Plutarch's  lives. 
t  Pummel,  wherein  he  is  said  to  have  carried  something  whereby, 
upon  a  struggle  or  despair,  he  might  deliver  lumself  from  all  mis^ 
fortunes.     Juvenal  says,  it  was  carried  in  a  ring : 

Cannarum  vindez,  et  tanti  sanguinis  ultor, 
Annulus. 
Nor  swords  at  hand,  nor  hissing  darts  afiu*. 
Are  doom'd  t*  avenge  the  tedious  bloody  war, 
But  poison  drawn  thio'  a  ring's  hollow  plate. — ^Dbyoen. 

^  thxt  the  smoothest  way  vnto  the  grave,  «kc.]  Seneca,  having  opened 
his  veins,  found  the  blood  flow  so  dowly,  and  death  linger  so  long,  that 
he  was  forced  to  quicken  it  by  going  into  a  warm  bath. — Dr.  J. 
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The  Egyptians  were  merciful  contrivers,  who  destroyed 
their  malefactors  by  asps,  charming  their  senses  into  an  in* 
Tincible  sleep,  and  killing  as  it  were  with  Hermes' s  rod/ 
The  Turkish  emperor,*  o£ous  for  other  cruelty,  was  herein 
a  remarkable  master  of  mercy,  killing  his  £Ei.yourite  in  his 
sleep,  and  sending  him  &om  the  shade  into  the  house  of 
darkness.  He  who  had  been  thus  destroyed  would  hardly 
have  bled  at  the  presence  of  his  destroyer :  when  men  are 
already  dead  by  metaphor,  and  ]pass  but  from  one  sleep  unto 
another,  wanting  herein  the  eminent  part  of  severity,  to  feel 
themselves  to  die ;  and  escaping  the  sharpest  attendant  of 
death,  the  lively  apprehension  thereof.  But  to  learn  to  die,  is 
better  than  to  study  the  ways  of  dying.  Death  wiUfind  some 
ways  to  untie  or  cut  the  most  gordian  knots  of  life,  and 
make  men's  miseries  as  mortal  as  themselves ;  whereas  evil 
spirits,  as  imdying  substances,  are  inseparable  fix>m  their 
calamities ;  and,  therefore,  they  everlastingly  struggle  under 
their  angttstias?  and  bound  up  with  immortality  can  never 
get  out  of  themselves. 


PAET  THE  THIED. 


Sect.  i. — 'Tis  hard  to  find  a  whole  age  to  imitate,  or  what 
century  to  propose  for  example.  Some  have  been  far  more 
approvable  thaa  others ;  but  virtue  and  vice,  panegyrics  and 
satires,  scatteringly  to  be  found  in  all.  History  sets  down 
not  only  things  laudable,  but  abominable:  things  which 
should  never  have  been,  or  never  have  been  known ;  so  that 
noble  patterns  must  be  fetched  here  and  there  from  single 
persons,  rather  than  whole  nations ;  and  from  all  nations, 
rather  than  any  one.  The  world  was  early  bad,  and  the  first 
sin  the  most  deplorable  of  any.  The  youi^r  world  afibrded 
the  oldest  men,  and  perhaps  the  best  and  the  worst,  when 

*  Solyman. 

'  rod.']    "Which  procured  sleep  by  a  touch. — Dr,  J, 
•  angustiat,  ]    Agonies. — J>r,  J, 
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kngth  of  days  made  yirtuouB  baUtB  heroical  and  immoTable, 
TieiQas,  inveterate,  and  irreclaamable.  And  since  'tis  said 
that  tl»9  imaginations  of  th^  hearts  were  evil,  only  evil,  and 
continuaQj  evil ;  it  may  be  feared  that  thw  sins  held  pace 
with  their  lives  ;  and  their  longevity  swdling  their  impieties, 
the  kmganimity  of  Gk>d  would  no  longer  endure  such  viva- 
ckms  abominations.  Their  impieties  were  surely  of  a  deep 
dye,  which  required  the  whole  element  of  water  to  wa^h  them 
away,  and  overwhelmed  their  memories  with  themselves  ; 
and  so  shut  up  the  first  windows  of  time,  leavii^  no  histories 
of  those  longevous  generations,  when  men  mi^t  have  been 
properh^  historians,  when  Adam  might  have  read  long  lectures 
unto  Methus^h,  and  Methuselah  unto  Noah.  For  had  we 
been  happy  in  just  historical  accounts  of  that  unparalleled 
world,  we  might  have  been  acquainted  with  wonders ;  and 
have  understood  not  a  little  of  the  acts  and  undertakings  of 
Moses's  mighty  men,  and  men  of  renown  of  old;  which 
might  have  enlarged  oxa  thoughts,  and  made  the  world  older 
unto  us.  ^For  the  unknown  part  of  time  shortens  the 
estimation,  if  not  the  compute  of  it.  What  hath  es- 
caped our  knowledge,  falls  not  imder  our  consideration ; 
and  what  is  and  will  be  latent,  is  little  better  than  non- 
existent.^ 

/Sect.  n. — Some  things  are  dictated  for  our  instruction, 
^ome  acted  for  our  imitation ;  wherein  'tis  best  to  ascend  unto 
the  highest  conformity,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  exemplar. 
He  honours  God,  who  imitates  him ;  for  what  we  virtuously 
imitate  we  approve  and  admire :  and  since  we  delight  not  to 
imitate  inferiors,  we  aggrandize  and  magnify  those  we 
imitate ;  since  also  we  are  most  apt  to  imitate  those  we  love, 
we  testify  our  affection  in  our  imitation  of  the  inimitable. 
To  affect  to  be  like,  maybe  no  imitation :  to  act,  and  not  to 
be  what,  we  pretend  to  imitate,  is  but  a  mimical  conforma- 
tion, and  carrieth  no  virtue  in  it.  Lucifer  imitated  not 
Orodf  when  he  said  he  would  be  like  the  highest :  and  he^ 
imitated  not  Jupiter,  who  counterfeited  thunder.     Where 

^  twn-eansterU.]  This  sentence  concludes  thus  : — "  The  world  is  not 
half  itself,  nor  the  moiety  known  of  its  occurrences,  of  what  hath  heen 
acted."— Jf5.  Slocm,  1848. 

*  he.]    Salmoneufl. — Dr,J, 
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imiiatiofi  can  go  no  farther,  let  admiration  step  on,  whereof 
there  is  no  end  in  the  wisest  form  of  men.  Eren  angels  and 
spiritB  haye  enough  to  admire  in  their  cnihlimer  natures; 
admiration  being  the  act  of  the  creature,  and  not  of  G^od, 
who  doth  not  admire  himself.  Created  natures  allow  of 
swelling  hyperboles :  nothing  can  be  said  hyperbolicaUy  of 
Gknl,  nor  will  his  attributes  admit  of  expressions  aboTC  their 
own  exuperances.2  Trismegistus's  circle,  whose  centre  is 
everywhere,  and  circumference  nowhere,  was  no  hyperbole. 
"Words  cannot  exceed  where  they  cannot  express  enough. 
Even  the  most  winged  thoughts  &I1  at  the  setting  out,  and 
reach  not  the  portal  of  divinity. 

Sect.  m. — In  bivious  theorems,'  and  Janus-faced  doc- 
trines, let  virtuous  considerations  state  the  determination. 
Look  upon  opinions  as  thou  dost  upon  the  moon,  and  choose 
not  the  dark  hemisphere  for  thy  contemplation.  Embrace 
not  the  opacous  and  blind  side  of  opinions,  but  that  which 
looks  most  luciferously  or  influentiaJly  unto  goodness.  'Tis 
better  to  think  that  there  are  guardian  spirits,  than  that 
there  are  no  spirits  to  guard  us ;  that  vicious  persons  are 
slaves,  than  that  there  is  any  servitude  in  virtue;  that 
times  past  have  been  better  than  times  present,  than  that 
times  were  always  bad ;  and  that  to  be  men  it  sufficeth  to 
be  no  better  than  men  in  all  ages,  and  so  promiscuously  to 
swim  down  the  turbid  stream,  and  make  up  the  grand  con- 
^udon.  Sow  not  thy  understanding  with  opinions,  which 
make  nothing  of  iniquities,  and  fallaciously  extenuate  trans- 
gressions. Look  upon  vices  and  vicious  objects  with 
hyperboHcal  eyes;  and  rather  enlarge  their  mmensions, 
that  th^  unseen  deformities  may  not  escape  thy  sense,  and 
their  poisonous  parts  and  stings  may  appear  massy  and 
monstrous  unto  thee:  for  the  undiscemed  particles  and 
atoms  of  evil  deceive  us,  and  we  are  undone  by  the  invisibles 
of  seeming  goodness.  We  are  only  deceived  in  what  is  not 
discerned,  and  to  err  is  but  to  be  blind  or  dimsighted  as  to 
some  perceptions^' 

'  extbperatices.]    Exaggerations. — Dr.  /. 

^  biviova  theorems.]  Speculations  which  open  different  tracks  to  the 
mind ;  which  lead  tioo  ways. — Dr.  J. 
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SscT.  IT. — ^To  be  honest  in  a  right  line,*  and  virtuous  by 
epitome,  be  firm  unto  such  principles  of  goodness,  as  cany 
in  them  volumes  of  instruction  and  mav  abridge  thy  labour. 
And  since  instructions  are  many,  hold  close  unto  those 
whereon  the  rest  depend :  so  may  we  have  all  in  a  few,  and 
the  law  and  the  prophets  in  sacred  writ  in  stenography,* 
and  the  Scripture  in  a  nut-shell.  To  pursue  the  osseous 
and  solid  part  of  goodness,  which  gives  stability  and  recti- 
tude to  all  the  rest ;  to  settle  on  fundamental  virtues,  and  bid 
early  defiance  unto  mother-vices,  which  cany  in  their  bowels 
the  seminals  of  other  iniquities;  makes  a  short  cut  in 
goodness,  and  strikes  not  off  an  head,  but  the  whole  neck  of 
Hydra.  For  we  are  carried  into  the  dark  lake,  like  the 
Egyptian  river  into  the  sea,  by  seven  principal  ostiaries : 
the  mother-sins^  of  that  number  are  the  deadly  engines  of 
evil  spirits  that  undo  us,  and  even  evil  spirits  themselves ; 
and  he  who  is  under  the  chains  thereoi  is  not  without  a 
possession.  Mary  Magdalen  had  more  than  seven  devils, 
if  these  with  theur  imps  were  in  her ;  and  he  who  is  thus 
possessed,  may  literally  be  named  '*  Legion."  Where  such 
plants  grow  and  prosper,  look  for  no  champain  or  region 
void  of  thorns ;  but  productions  like  the  tree  of  Goa,t  and 
forests  of  abomination. 

Sect.  v. — Guide  not  the  hand  of  God,  nor  order  the 
finger  of  the  Almighty  imto  thy  will  and  pleasure ;  but  sit 
quiet  in  the  soft  showers  of  providence,  and  fayourable  dis- 
tributions in  this  world,  either  to  thyself  or  others.  And 
since  not  only  judgments  have  their  errands,  but  mercies 
their  commissions ;  snatch  not  at  every  favour,  nor  think 
thyself  passed  by  if  they  fall  upon  thy  neighbour.  Bake 
not  up  envious  displacencies  at  things  successM  imto  others, 
which  the  wise  disposer  of  all  thinks  not  fit  for  thyself. 
Heconcile  the  events  of  things  unto  both  beings,  that  is,  of 
this  world  and  the  next :  so  will  there  not  seem  so  many 

*  Linea  recta  brevissima. 

t  Arbor  Goa  de  Buyz,  or  Fioub  Indica,  whose  branches  send  down 
shoots  which  root  in  the  groond,  from  whence  there  successively  rise 
others,  till  one  tree  becomes  a  wood. 

*  8teM)graphy,'\   In  short  hand. — Dr,  J, 

^  vwther-wM.']  Pride,  covetousness,  lust,  envy,  gluttony,  anger^ 
sloth.— iV.  /. 
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riddles  in  Providence,  nor  various  inequalities  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  things  below.*  If  thou  dost  not  anoint  thy 
face,  yet  put  not  on  sackcloth  at  the  felicities  of  others. 
Repining  at  the  good,  draws  on  rejoicing  at  the  evils  of 
others  :  and  so  falls  into  that  inhuman  vice,*  for  which  so 
few  languages  have  a  name.  The  blessed  spirits  above 
rejoice  at  our  happiness  below :  but  to  be  glad  at  the  evils 
of  one  another,  is  beyond  the  malignity  of  hell ;  and  &lls 
not  on  evil  spirits,  who,  though  they  rejoice  at  our  unhap- 
pinesB,  take  no  pleasure  at  the  afflictions  of  their  own 
society  or  of  their  fellow  natures.  Degenerous  heads !  who 
must  be  fain  to  learn  from  such  examples,  and  to  be  taught 
from  the  school  of  hell. 

Sect.  ti. — Grain  not  thy  vicious  stains  ;^  nor  deepen  those 
swart  tinctures,  which  temper,  infirmity,  or  ill  habits  have 
set  upon  thee ;  and  fix  not,  by  iterated  depravations,  what 
time  might  efface,  or  virtuous  washes  expunge.  He,  who 
thus  still  advanceth  in  iniqmty,  deepeneth  his  deformed 
hue ;  turns  a  shadow  into  night,  and  makes  himself  a  negro 
in  the  black  jaimdice ;  and  so  becomes  one  of  those  lost 
ones,  the  disproportionate  pores  of  whose  brains  afford  no 
entrance  unto  good  motions,  but  reflect  and  frustrate  all 
counsels,  deaf  unto  the  thunder  of  the  laws,  and  rocks  unto 
the  cries  of  charitable  commiserators.  He  who  hath  had 
the  patience  of  Diogenes,  to  make  orations  unto  statues, 
may  more  sensibly  apprehend  how  all  words  fall  to  the 
ground,  spent  upon  such  a  surd  and  earless  generation  of 
men,  stupid  unto  all  instruction,  and  rather  requiring  an 
exorcist  than  an  orator  for  their  conversion ! 
/'Sect.  vii. — Burden  not  the  back  of  Aries,  Leo,  or 
Taurus,^  with   thy  faults;    nor  make   Saturn,  Mars,  or 

*  'EiriKaipeKaKia. 

*  hdow.]  The  following  pasBaffe  occurs  here  from  M8.  Sloan.  1847  : — 
"  So  mayst  thou  cany  a  smoom  feuoe,  and  sit  down  in  contentation, 
wiihont  those  cancerous  commotions  which  take  up  every  suffering, 
displeasing  at  things  successfdl  unto  others ;  which  me  arch-disposer  of 
all  thinks  not  fit  for  ourselves.  To  rejoice  only  in  thine  [owx^  good, 
exclusively  to  that  of  others,  is  a  stiff  piece  of  self-love,  wanting  the 
supplying  oil  of  benevolence  and  charity." 

^  vicious  stoMU.]    See  note  *,  p.  91. 

*  Aries,  <t*c.]    The  Bam,  Lion,  or  Bull,  signs  in  the  Zodiack. — J)r»  J, 
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Yenus,  guilty  of  tby  follies.  Think  not  to  futen  thy  imp^ec- 
tions  on  the  stars,  and  so  despainngly  conceive  thyself  under 
a  fatalitjr  of  being  evil.  Calculate  thyself  within ;  seek  not 
thyself  m  the  moon,  but  in  thine  own  orb  or  microcosmicaL 
circumference.^  Let  celestial  aspects  admonish  and  ad- 
Tertise,  not  conclude  and  detenmne  thy  ways.  For  since 
good  and  bad  stars  moralize  not  our  actions,  and  neither 
excuse  or  commend,  acquit  or  condemn  our  good  or  bad 
deeds  at  the  present  or  last  bar ;  since  some  are  astro* 
loeically  well  disposed,  who  are  morally  highly  vicious ;  not 
celestial  figures,  out  virtuous  schemes,  must  denominate  and 
state  our  actions.  If  we  rightly  understood  the  names 
whereby  Qod  calleth  the  stars ;  if  we  knew  his  name  for 
the  dog-star,  or  by  what  appellation  Jupiter,  Mars,  and 
Saturn  obey  his  will ;  it  might  be  a  welcome  accession  unto 
astrology,  which  speaks  great  things,  and  is  fun  to  make 
use  of  appellations  fix>m  Qreek  and  barbarick  systems. 
Whatever  influences,  impulsions,  or  inclinations  there  be 
from  the  lights  above,  it  were  a  piece  of  wisdom  to  make  one 
of  those  wise  men  who  overrule  their  stars,*  and  with  their 
own  militia  contend  wit^  the  host  of  heaven.  Unto  which 
attempt  there  want  not  auxiliaries  from  the  whole  strength 
of  morality,  supplies  from  Christian  ethics,  influences  tdso 
and  illuminations  from  above,  more  powerful  than  the  lights 
of  heaven.    / 

Sect.  vni. — Confound  not  the  distinctions  of  thy  life 
which  nature  hath  divided;  that  is,  youth,  adolescence, 
manhood,  and  old  age :  nor  in  these  divided  periods,  wherein 
thou  art  in  a  manner  four,  conceive  thyself  but  one.  Let 
every  division  be  happy  in  its  proper  virtues,  nor  one  vice 
run  through  all.  Let  each  distinction  have  its  salutary 
transition,  and  critically  deliver  thee  from  the  imperfections 
of  the  former ;  so  ordering  the  whole,  that  prudence  and 
virtue  may  have  the  largest  section.  Do  as  a  child  but 
when  thou  art  a  child,  and  ride  not  on  a  reed  at  twenty. 
He  who  hath  not  taken  leave  of  the  follies  of  his  youth,  and 
in  his  matured  state  scarce  got  out  of  that  division,  dispro- 

*  Sapiens  dominabitur  astris. 

•  miavcosmical  circumference.']  In  the  compass  of  thy  own  little 
Jrorld.— i)r.  J. 
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portionately  diTideth  bis  days,  crowds  up  the  l^fcter  put  of 
bis  life,  and  leaves  too  narrow  a  corner  for  tbe  age  <# 
wisdom ;  and  so  bafcb  room  to  be  a  man  scarce  longer  than 
be  bath  been  a  youth.  Eatber  than  to  make  this  ccnfusicm, 
anticipate  tbe  yirtues  of  age,  and  live  long  without  tbe 
infirmities  of  it.  So  mayst  thou  count  up  thy  days  as 
some  do  Adam's;*  that  is,  by  anticipation;  so  mayst 
thou  be  coetaneous  unto  thy  elders,  and  a  father  unto  thy 
contemporaries. 

Sect.  rs. — ^WbiLe  oth^s  are  curious  in  the  choice  of  good 
air,  and  chiefly  solicitous  for  healthful  habitations,  study 
tiiou  conyersation,  and  be  critical  in  tbj  ccmsortion.  The 
aspects,  conjunctions,  and  configurations  of  the  stars,  which 
mutually  diversify,  intend,  or  qualify  their  influences,  are 
but  the  varieties  of  their  nearer  or  farther  omversation  with 
one  another,  and  like  the  consortion  of  men,  whereby  they 
become  bett^  or  worse,  and  even  exchange  their  natures. 
Since  men  live  by  examples,  and  will  be  imitating  something, 
order  thy  imitation  to  thy  improvement,  not  thy  ruin. 
Look  not  for  roses  in  Attalus's  garden,t  or  wholesome 
flowers  in  a  venomous  plantation.  And  since  there  is  scarce 
any  one  bad,  but  some  others  are  tbe  w(H»e  for  him ;  tempt 
not  contagion  by  proximity,  and  hazard  not  thyself  in 
the  shadow  of  corruption.  He  who  hath  not  early  suffered 
this  shipwreck,  and  in  his  younger  days  escaped  this 
Cbarybms,  may  make  a  happy  voyage,  and  not  come  in  with 
black  sails  into  the  port.^  Self-conversation,  or  to  be  alone, 
is  better  than  such  consortion.  Some  school-men  tell  us, 
that  he  is  properly  alone,  with  whom  in  the  same  place  there 
is  no  other  of  the  same  species.  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
alone,  though  among  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and  a  wise  man 
may  be  tolerably  said  to  be  alone,  though  with  a  rabble  of 
people  little  better  than  beasts  about  him.  Unthinking 
heads,  who  have  not  learned  to  be  alone,  are  in  a  prison  to 
themselves,  if  they  be  not  also  with  others :  whereas,  on  the 

*  Adam,^thoTight  to  be  created  in  the  state  of  man^  about  thirty 
years  old. 
f  Attains  made  a  garden  which  contained  only  venomous  plants. 

■  Uach  sails,  d;c.]  Alluding  to  the  gtofy  of  Theseus,  who  had  Uaek 
sails  when  he  went  to  engage  Sie  Minotaur  in  Crete.— i>r.  /. 
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contrary,  they  whose  thoughts  are  in  a  &ir,  and  hurry 
^thin,  are  sometimes  fain  to  retire  into  company,  to  be  out 
of  the  crowd  of  themselves.  He  who  must  needs  have  com- 
pany, must  needs  have  sometimes  bad  company.  Be  able 
to  be  alone.  Lose  not  the  advantage  of  solitude,  and  the 
society  of  thyself;  nor  be  only  content,  but  delight  to  be 
alone  and  single  with  Omnipresency.  He  who  is  thus  pre- 
pared, the  day  is  not  uneasy  nor  the  night  black  unto  him. 
Darkness  may  bound  his  eyes,  not  his  imagination.  In  his 
bed  he  may  lie,  like  Pompey  and  his  sons,*  in  all  quarters 
of  the  earth ;  may  speculate  the  universe,  and  enjoy  the 
whole  world  in  the  hermitage  of  himself.  Thus  the  old 
ascetick  Christians  foimd  a  paradise  in  a  desert,  and  with 
little  converse  on  earth  held  a  conversation  in  heaven ;  thus 
they  astronomized  in  caves,  and,  though  they  beheld  not  the 
stars,  had  the  glory  of  heaven  before  them. 
/Seqt.  X. — ^Let  the  characters  of  good  things  stand  inde- 
libly in  thy  mind,  and  thy  thoughts  be  active  on  them. 
Trust  not  too  much  unto  suggestions  from  reminiscential 
amulets,^  or  artificial  memorandums.  '  Let  the  mortifying 
Janus  of  Covarrubiast  be  in  thy  daily  thoughts,  not  only  on 
thy  hand  and  signets.  Eely  not  alone  upon  silent  and 
dumb  remembrances.  Behold  not  death's  beads  till  thou 
dost  not  see  them,  nor  look  upon  mortifying  objects  till  thou 
overlookest  them.  Forget  not  how  assuefaction  unto  any- 
thing minorates  the  passion  from  it ;  how  constant  objects 
lose  their  hints,  and  steal  an  inadvertisement  upon  us.  There 
is  no  excuse  to  forget  what  everything  prompts  unto  us.  To 
thoughtful  observators,  the  whole  world  is  a  phylactery ;  ^ 

*  Pompeios  Juvenes  Asia  atque  Europa,  sed  ipsum  Terra  tegit 
Xibyes. 

t  Bon  Sebastian  de  Covarrubias  writ  three  centuries  of  moral  em- 
blems in  Spanish.  In  the  88th  of  the  second  century  he  sets  down  two 
fikces  averse,  and  conjoined  Janus-like ;  the  one,  a  gaUant  beaul^  fiice, 
the  other,  a  death's  head  &ce,  with  this  motto  out  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses : — 

Quid  fderim,  quid  simque^  vide. 
You  discern 
What  now  I  am,  and  what  I  was  shall  learn. — ^Addis. 

'  reminiscential  amulets.']  Any  thing  worn  on  the  hand  or  body,  by 
way  of  monition  or  remembrance. — Dr.  /.  , 

^  phylaeUry.]    See  page  97,  note  ''.—Dr,  J, 
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and  everything  we  see  an  item  of  the  wisdom,  power,  or 
goodness  of  God.  Happy  are  they  who  verify  their  amulets, 
and  make  their  phylacteries  speak  in  their  lives  and  actions. 
To  run  on  in  despite  of  the  revulsions  and  pull-backs  of 
such  remoras  aggravates  our  transgressions.  .  When  death's 
heads  on  our  hands  have  no  influence  upon  our  heads,  and 
fleshless  cadavers  abate  not  the  exorbitances  of  the  flesh; 
when  cruciflxes  upon  men's  hearts  suppress  not  their  bad 
commotions,  and  his  image  who  was  murdered  for  us  with- 
holds not  from  blood  and  murder;  phylacteries  prove 
but  formalities,  and  their  despised  hints  sharpen  our 
condemnation,  y^ 

Sect.  xi. — Look  not  for  whales  in  the  Euxine  sea,  or 
expect  great  matters  where  they  are  not  to  be  found.  Seek 
not  for  profundity  in  shallowness,  or  fertility  in  a  wilderness. 
Place  not  the  expectations  of  great  happiness  here  below,  or 
think  to  find  heaven  on  earth  ;  wherein  we  must  be  content 
with  embryon  felicities,  and  fruitions  of  doubtful  faces :  for 
the  circle  of  our  felicities  makes  but  short  arches.  In  every 
clime  we  are  in  a  periscian  state  ;  ^  and  with  our  light,  our 
shadow  and  darkness  walk  about  us.  Our  contentments 
stand  upon  the  tops  of  pyramids  ready  to  fall  o£^  and  the 
insecurity  of  their  enjoyments  abrupteth  our  tranquillities. 
What  we  magnify  is  magnificent ;  but,  like  to  the  Colossus, 
noble  without,  stufb  with  rubbage  and  coarse  metal  within.  . 
Even  the  sun,  whose  glorious  outside  we  behold,  may  have 
dark  and  smoky  entrails.  In  vain  we  admire  the  lustre  of 
anything  seen:  that  which  is  truly  glorious  is  invisible. 
Paradise  was  but  a  part  of  the  earth,  lost  not  only  to  our 
fruition  but  our  knowledge.  And  if^  according  to  old  dic- 
tates, no  man  can  be  said  to  be  happy  before  death,  the 
happiness  of  this  life  j;oes  for  nothing  before  it  be  over,  and 
wlule  we  think  ourselves  happy  we  do  but  usurp  that  name. 
Certainlv,  true  beatitude  groweth  not  on  earth,  nor  hath 
this  world  in  it  the  expectations  we  have  of  it.  He  swims 
in  oil,^  and  can  hardly  avoid  sinking,  who  hath  such  light 

*  perUcian  state.]  "  With  shadows  all  around  us.'*  The  Periscii  are 
those  who,  living  within  the  polar  circle,  see  the  sun  move  round  them, 
and,  consequently,  project  their  shadows  in  all  directions. — Dr.  J, 

^  He  etoima  m  oil."]  Which  bemg  a  light  fluid,  cannot  support  any 
heavy  body. — Dr.  J. 

YOIi.  in.  K 
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foundations  to  support  him :  'tis,  tberefovey  happj  that  we 
have  two  worlds  to  hold  on.  To  enjoy  true  happiness,  we 
must  travel  into  a  very  far  country,  and  even  out  of  our- 
selves ;  for  the  pearl  we  seek  for  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Indian  but  in  the  Empyrean  ocean.^ 

Sect.  m. — ^Answer  not  the  spur  of  fury,  and  be  not 
prodigal  or  prodigious  in  revenge.  Make  not  one  in  the 
Mutoria  Harribilii;*  flay  not  thy  servant  for  a  broken 
glass,^  nor  pound  him  in  a  mortar  who  offendeth  thee  f  su- 
p^rerogate  not  in  the  worst  sense,  and  overdo  not  the 
necessities  of  evil;  humour  not  the  injustice  of  revenge. 
Be  not  stoically  mistaken  in  the  equalily  of  sins,  nor  com* 
mutatively  iniquitous  in  the  valuation  of  ta*ansgre88ions ; 
but  weign  them  m  the  scales  of  heaven,  and  by  the  weights 
of  righteous  reason.  Think  that  revenge  too  high,  which  is 
but  level  with  the  offence.  Let  thy  arrows  of  revengo  fly 
short; ;  or  be  aimed  like  those  of  Jonathan,  to  fall  beside  the 
mark.  Too  many  there  be  to  whom  a  dead  enemy  smells 
well,  and  who  find  musk  and  amber  in  revenge.  The  ferity 
of  such  minds  holds  no  rule  in  retaliations,  requiring  too 
often  a  head  for  a  tooth,  and  the  supreme  revenge  for  tres- 
passes which  a  night's  rest  should  obliterate.  But  patient 
meekness  takes  injuries  like  pills,  not  chewing  but  swallow- 
ing them  down,  laconically  suffering,  and  silently  passing 
them  over ;  wlule  angered  pride  nukkes  a  noise,  like  Ho- 
merican  Mar8,t  at  every  scratch  of  offences*     Since  women. 

*  A  book  80  intitlad,  wherein  are  suadzy  hozrid  accooats. 

f  Tu  mieer  exclamae,  ut  Stentora  vincere  pomaa 
Yel  potivfl  qoaatum  Gradivus  Homerunu. — Jw, 

Thus  ifanalaied  by  Oreeob  :— 

You  rage  and  stonn,  and,  blasphemously  loud. 
As  Stentor  bellowing  to  the  Gredfln  crowd. 
Or  Homer's  Mars. 

'  Emp^ream,  oceam,']    In  the  expanses  of  the  highest  heaven. — 1)¥,  J^ 
"^  fiay  noi  thy  aervanU,  ttc]     When  Augustus  supped  with  one  of  the 

Boman  senators,  a  slave  happened  to  break  a  glass,  for  which  his 

master  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  his  pond  to  feed  his  lampreys. 

Augustus,  to  punish  his  cruelty,  ordered  all  the  ^^buses  in  the  house  to 

be  broken. — Dr.  J, 
<*  fter^cNUi^Aam  in  a  markw,  <fic.]    Anazaiohus,  an  ancient  pliiio< 

Bopher,  was  beaten  in  a  mortar  by  a  tyrant. — Dr.  J. 
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do  most  delight  in  revenge,^  it  raaj  seem  but  feminine  maa* 
hood  to  be  vindictiye.  If  thou  must  needs  have  thy  revenge 
of  thine  enemy,  with  a  sofb  tongue  break  his  bones,*  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head,  forgive  him  and  enjoy  it.  To  for- 
give our  enemies  is  a  charming  way  of  revenge,  and  a  short 
Cssariau  conquest  overcoming  without  a  blow ;  kying  our 
enemies  at  our  feet,  under  sorrow,  shame  and  repentsuooe ; 
leaving  our  foes  our  Mends,  and  solicitously  inclined  to 
grated  retaliations.  Thus  to  return  upon  our  adversaries, 
is  a  healing  way  of  revenge ;  and  to  do  good  for  evil  a  sofb 
and  melting  ultion,  a  method  taught  from  heaven,^  to  keep  all 
smooth  on  earth.  Common  forcible  ways  make  not  an  end 
of  evil)  but  leave  hatred  and  malice  behind  them.^  An 
enemy  thus  reconciled  is  little  to  be  trusted,  as  wanting  the 
fonn^tion  of  love  aad  charity,  and  but  for  a  time  restrained 
by  disadvantage  or  inability.  K  thou  hast  not  mercy  for 
others,  yet  be  not  cruel  unto  thyself.  To  ruminate  upon 
evils,  to  make  critical  notes  upon  injuries,  and  be  too  acute  in 
their  apprehensions,  is  to  add  unto  our  own  tortures,  to 
fea&er  the  arrows  of  our  enemies,  to  lash  ourselves  with  the 
scorpions  of  our  foes,  and  to  resolve  to  sleep  no  more ;  for 
injuries  long  dreamt  on,  take  away  at  last  all  rest ;  and  he 
deeps  but  Hke  Segulus,  who  busieth  his  head  about  them. 

Sect.  xiii. — ^Amuse  not  thyself  about  the  riddles  of  future 
things.  Study  prophecies  when  they  are  become  histories, 
and  past  hovering  in  their  causes.  "Eye  well  things  past  and 
present,  and  let  conjectural  sagacity  suffice  for  things  to 
come.     There  is  a  sober  latitude  for  prescience  in  eontiii- 

*  A  soft  toDgae  breaketh  the  bones. — ^Pbov.  xxv.  15. 

*  l^tux  women,  <bc,] 

Minuti 
Semper  et  infirmi  est  aiumi  eziguiqiie  Toliqvtaa 

Ultio ^c  colUge,  qtMMl  vindicta 

Name  inagis  gsndet,  quam  fismina. — Jmr. 

Bevenge  !  which  still  we  find 
The  weakest  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind. 
Degenerous  passion,  and  for  man  too  base. 
It  seats  its  empire  in  the  female  race. — CsXBCB. 

»  from  heamen,]    "  Not  to  be  learned  elsewhere."— ITS:  J^oan.  1847. 

*  hekmd  them.]  "Quiet  one  party,  but  leave  nnquietnenr  in  tiBe 
oftlier, — of  aseemingfriend  making  bat  a  dose  adversary.'' — M8,  SUxm, 
1847. 
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gencies  of  discoverable  tempers,  whereby  discerning  heads 
see  sometimes  beyond  their  eyes,  and  wise  men  become 
prophetical.  Leave  cloudy  predictions  to  their  periods,  and 
let  appointed  seasons  have  the  lot  of  their  accomplishments. 
'Tis  too  early  to  study  such  prophecies  before  they  have 
been'  long  made,  before  some  train  of  their  causes  have 
already  taken  fire,  lay  open  in  part  what  lay  obscure  and 
before  buried  unto  us.  jor  the  voice  of  prophecies  is  like 
that  of  whispering-places :  they  who  are  near,  or  at  a  little 
distance,  hear  nothing ;  those  at  the  farthest  extremity  will 
understand  all.  But  a  retrograde  cognition  of  times  past, 
and  things  which  have  alreadv  been,  is  more  satisfactory 
than  a  suspended^knowledge  of  what  is  yet  unexistent.  And 
the  greatest  part  of  time  being  already  wrapt  up  in  things 
behind  Us ;  it's  now  somewhat  kte  to  bait  after  tlungs  before 
us ;  for  futurity  stiU  shortens,  and  time  present  sucks  in 
time  to  come.  What  is  prophetical  in  one  age  proves  his- 
torical in  another,  and  so  must  hold  on  unto  the  last  of 
time ;  when  there  will  be  no  room  for  prediction,  when 
Janus  shall  lose  one  face,  and  the  long  beard  of  time  shall 
look  like  those  of  David's  servants,  shorn  away  upon  one 
side;  and  when,  if  the  expected  Elias  should  appear,  he 
might  say  much  of  what  is  past,  not  much  of  what's  to 
come.  ' 

Sect.  xiv. — ^Live  unto  the  dignity  of  thy  nature,  and  leave 
it  not  disputable  at  last,  whether  thou  hast  been  a  man ; 
or,  since  thou  art  a  composition  of  man  and  beast,  how 
thou  hast  predominantly  passed  thy  days,  to  state  the  de- 
nomination. Unman  not,  therefore,  thyself  by  a  bestial 
transformation,  nor  realize  old  fables.  Expose  not  thyself  by 
four-footed  manners  unto  monstrous  draughts,  and  cari- 
cature representations.  Think  not  after  the. old  Pytha- 
gorean conceit,  what  beast  thou  mayst  be  after  death.  Se 
not  under  any  brutal  metempsychosis,*  while  thou  livest 
and  walkest  about  erectly  under  the  scheme  of  man.  In 
thine  own  circumference,  as  in  that  of  the  earth,  let  the 
rational  horizon  be  larger  than  the  sensible,  and  the  circle 
'  of  reason  than  of  sense :  let  the  divine  part  he  upward,  and 
the  region  of  beast  below ;  otherwise,  'tis  but  to  live  in- 

'  mttemptyckoiiSf  dfrc]    See  page  112,  note^. — Dr,  J. 
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Tertedly,  and  with  thy  head  unto  the  heels  of  thy  antipodes. 
Desert  not  thy  title  to  a  divine  particle  and  unipn  with  in- 
visibles. Let  true  knowledge  and  virtue  tell  the  lower 
world  thou  art  a  part  of  the  higher.  Let  thy  thoughts  be . 
of  things  which  have  not  entered  into  the  hearts  of  beasts : 
think  of  things  long  past,  and  long  to  come:  acquaint 
thyself  with  the  choragium^  of  the  stars,  and  consider  the 
vast  expansion  beyond  them.  Let  inteUectual  tubes  give 
thee  a  glance  of  things  which  visive  organs  reach  not. 
Have  a  glimpse  of  incomprehensibles ;  and  thoughts  of 
things,  which  thoughts  but  tenderly  touch.  Lodge  imma- 
terials  in  thy  head ;  ascend  unto  invisibles ;  fill  thy  spirit 
with  spirituals,  with  the  mysteries  of  &ith,  the  magnahties 
of  religion,  and  thy  life  with  the  honour  of  God;  without 
which,  though  giants  in  wealth  and  dignity,  we  are  but 
dwarfs  and  pygmies  in  humanity,  and  may  hold  a  pitiful 
rank  in  that  triple  division  of  mankind  into  heroes,  men, 
and  beasts.  For  though  human  souls  are  said  to  be  equal, 
yet  is  there  no  small  inequality  in  their  operations ;  some 
maintain  the  allowable  station  of  men ;  many  are  far  below 
it ;  and  some  have  been  so  divine,  as  to  approach  the 
apogeum^  of  their  natures,  and  to  be  in  the  confinium  of. 
spirits. 

/^Sbct.  XV. — ^Behold  thyself  by  inward  opticks  and  the 
crystalline  of  thy  soul.^  Strange  it  is,  that  in  the  most 
perfect  sense  there  should  be  so  many  fallacies,  that  we  are 
£Bun  to  make  a  doctrine,  and  often  to  see  by  art.  But  the 
greatest  imperfection  is  in  our  inward  sight,  that  is,  to  be 
ghosts  unto  our  own  eyes;  and  while  we  are  so  sharp- 
sighted  as  to  look  through  others,  to  be  invisible  unto 
ourselves ;  for  the  inward  eyes  are  more  fallacious  than  the 
outward.  The  vices  we  scoff  at  in  others,  laugh  at  us. 
within  ourselves.  Avarice,  pride,  falsehood  lie  undiscemed 
and  blindly  in  us,  even. to  the  age  of  blindness;  and, 
therefore,  to  see  ourselves  interiorly,  we  are  fain  to  borrow 
other  men's  eyes ;  wherein  true  friends  are  good  informers, 

'*  choragium.]    Dance. — Ih\  J. 

^  apogewm,  dic.^     To  the  utmost  point  of  distance  from  earth  and 
earthly  things. — Dr.  J, 

,  •  .crystaXlmef  dec,"]    Alluding  to  the  ciystalline  humoUr  of  the  eye.— 
Dr.  J,  * 
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and  cemnrers  so  bad  friends.  Conscience  only,  that  can 
see  without  Hglit,  sits  in  the  sreopagy^  and  dark  isibimal  of 
onr  hearts,  smreying  our  thoughts  and  condemning  their 
ol^quities.  Happy  is  that  state  of  vision  that  can  see 
without  light,  though  all  should  look  as  before  the  creation, 
when  there  was  not  an  eye  to  see,  or  light  to  actuate  a 
vnion :  wherein,  not¥dth8tanduig,  obscurity  is  only  ima- 
ginable respectively  unto  eyes ;  for  unto  Gtod  there  was 
none:  eternal  light  was  ever;  created  light  was  for  Ifee 
creation,  not  himself;  and,  as  he  saw  before  the  sun,  may- 
still  also  see  without  it.  In  the  city  of  the  new  Jerusalatn 
there  is  neither  sun  nor  moon ;  where  glorified  eyes  must 
see  by  the  archetypal  sun,®  or  the  light  of  God,  able  to 
illuminate  intellectual  eyes,  and  make  unknown  visions. 
Intuitive  perceptions  in  spiritual  beings  may,  perhaps,  hold 
some  analogy  unto  vision :  but  yet  how  they  see  us,  or  one 
another,  what  eye,  what  light,  or  what  perception  is  required 
unto  their  intuition,  is  yet  dark  unto  our  apprehension ;  and 
even  how  they  see  Gbd,  or  how  unto  our  glorified  eyes  the 
beatifical  vision  will  be  celebrated,  another  world  must  teU 
us,  when  perceptions  will  be  new,  and  we  may  hope  to 
behold  invisibles./ 

Sect.  xvi. — ^When  all  looks  fair  about,  and  thou  seest  not 
a  doud  so  big  as  a  hand  to  threaten  thee,  forget  not  tiie 
wheel  of  thi^s :  think  of  sullen  vicissitudes,  but  beat  not 
thy  brains  to  foreknow  them.  Be  armed  against,  such  ob- 
scurities, rather  by  submission  than  fore-knowledge.  Hhe 
knowledge  of  friture  evils  mortifies  present  felicities,  and 
there  is  more  content  in  the  uncertainty  or  ignorance  of  them. 
This  favour  our  Saviour  vouchsafed  unto  Peter,  when  he 
foretold  not  his  death  in  plain  terms,  and  so  by  an  ambignoos 
and  cloudy  deliveiy  damped  not  the  spirit  of  his  disci^es. 
But  in  the  assured  fore-knowledge  of  the  deluge,  Noah  lived 
man^  years  under  the  affliction  of  a  flood ;  and  Jerusalem 
was  taken  unto  Jeremy,  before  it  was  besieged.  And,  there- 
fore, the  wisdom  of  asibrologers,  who  speak  of  future  things, 
hath  wiseljr  softened  the  severity  of  their  doctrines;  and 
even  in  their  sad  predictions,  while  they  tell  us  of  indina- 

'  mwpagy.]  The  great  eovrt,  iike  ibe  Areopagus  of  Athau. — Br,  J» 
•  wrcketifpalmn.]    Original. — Dr,  J, 
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ticm  not  coaction.  from  the  stars,  thej  kill  us  not  "with 
Stygian  oaths  and  merciless  necessity,  but  leaye  us  hc^es  of 
eyaedcHi. 

Sbct.  xyii. — If  thou  hast  the  brow  to  endure  the  name 
of  traitor,  perjured,  or  oppressor,  yet  cover  thy  fece  when 
ingratitudie  is  thrown  at  thee.  If  that  degenerous  vice  possess 
thee,  bide  thyself  in  the  shadow  of  thy  shame,  and  pollute 
not  noble  society.  Ghniteful  ingenuities  are  content  to  be 
obliged  within  some  compass  of  retribution ;  and  being  de- 
pressed by  t^e  weight  of  iterated  &yours,  may  so  labour 
under  their  inabilities  of  requital,  as  to  abate  the  content 
from  kindnesses.  But  nstrrow  self-ended  souls  make  pre- 
scription of  good  offices,  and  obliged  by  often  fEiyours  think 
others  still  due  unto  them :  whereas,  if  they  but  once  fail, 
they  prove  so  perversely  ungrateful,  as  to  make  nothing  of 
former  courtesies,  and  to  bury  all  that's  past.  Such  tempers 
pervert  the  generous  course  of  things ;  for  they  discourage 
the  inclinations  of  noble  minds,  and  make  beneficency  cool 
unto  acts  of  obligation,  whereby  the  grateful  world  should 
subsist,  and  have  uieir  consolation.  Common  gratitude  must 
be  kept  alive  by  the  additionary  ^el  of  new  courtesies :  but 
generous  gratitudes,  though  but  once  weU  obliged,  without 
quidkening  repetitions  or  expectation  of  new  favours,  have 
thanks  minds  for  ever ;  for  they  write  not  their  obligations 
in  sandy  but  marble  memories,  which  wear  not  out  but  with 
theoiselves. 

Sbot.  xvm. — ^Thinknot  silence  the  wisdom  of  fools ;  but, 
if  rightly  timed,  the  hanour  of  wise  men,  who  have  not  the 
infirmity,  but  the  virtue  of  tadtumity ;  and  speak  not  out 
of  the  abundance,  but  the  well-weighed  thoughts  of  their 
hearts.  Such  silence  may  i)e  eloquence,  and  speak  thy 
worth  above  the  power  of  words.  Make  such  a  one  thy 
frigid,  in  whom  princes  may  be  happy,  and  great  counsds 
successfuL  Let  him  have  the  key  of  thy  heart,  who  hath 
the  lock  ol  his  own,  which  no  temptation  can  open ;  where 
thy  secrets  may  lastingly  lie,  like  the  lamp  in  Olybius's  um,* 
alive,  and  light,  but  dose  and  invisible. 

Sect.  xix. — Let  thy  oaths  be  sacred,  and  promises  be 

*  Winch  ftfter  many  hundred  jetaa  was  firand  bumiog  wader  ground, 
and  went  out  as  soon  as  the  air  oame  to  it. 
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made  upon  the  altar  of  thy  heart.  Call  not  Jove  *  to  witness 
with  a  stone  in  one  hand,  and  a  straw  in  another ;  and  bo 
make  chaff  and  stubble  of  thy  vows.  Worldly  spirits,  whose 
interest  is  their  belief,  make  cobwebs  of  obligations ;  and,  if 
they  can  find  ways  to  elude  the  urn  of  the  PrsBtor,^  will 
trust  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter:  and,  therefore,  if  they 
should  as  deeply  swear  as  Osman  to  Bethlem  Gabor;t  yet 
whether  they  would  be  bound  by  those  chains,  and  not  find 
ways  to  cut  such  Gbrdian  knots,  we  could  have  noojiist 
assurance.  But. honest  men's  words  are  Stygian  oaths,  and 
promises  inviolable.  These  are  not  the  men  for  whom  the 
fetters  of  law  were  first  forged ;  they  needed  not  the  solemn- 
ness  of  oaths ;  by  keeping  their  faith  they  swear,  and 
evacuate  such  confirmations.  J 

Sect.  xx. — Though  the  world  be  histrionical,  and  most 
men  live  ironically,  yet  be  thou  what  thou  singly  art,  and 
personate  only  thyself.  Swim  smoothly  in  the  stream  of  thy 
nature,  and  live  but  one  man.  To  single  hearts  doubling  is 
discruciating :  such  tempers  must  sweat  to  dissemble,  <  and 
prove  but  hypocritical  hypocrites.  Simulation  must  be  short : 
men  do  not  easily  continue  a  counterfeiting  life,  or  dissemble 
unto  death.  He  who  counterfeiteth,  acts  a  parf ;  and  is,  as 
it  were,  out  of  himself:  which,  if  long,  proves  so  irksome, 
that  men  are  glad  to  pull  off  their  vizards,  and  resume 
themselves  again ;  no  practice  being  able  to  naturalize  such 
unnaturals,  or  make  a  man  rest  content  not  to  be  himself. 
And,  therefore,  since  sincerity  is  thy  temper,  let  veracity  be 
thjr  virtue,  in  words,  manners,  and  actions.  To  offer  at 
imquities,  which  have  so  little  foundations  in  thee,  were  to 
be  vicious  up-hiU,  and  strain  for  thy  condemnation.  Persons 
viciously  inclined,  want  no  wheels  to  make  them  actively 
vicious ;  as  having  the  elater  and  spring  of  their  own  natures- 
to  facilitate  their  iniquities.  And,  therefore,  so  many,  who 
are  sinistrous  imto  good  actions,  are  ambi-dexterous  unto 

*  Jovem  lapidem  jurare. 

t  See  the  oath  of  Snltan  Osman,  in  his  life^  in  the  addition  to  Knoll's: 
Turkish  history. 

X  Colendo  fidem  jurant. — Curtius. 

^  to  dude  the  urn  oftlie  Pi^cetor.]    The  vessel,  into  which  the  ticket  of 
condemnation  or  acquittal  was  cast. — Dr.  J. 
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bad ;  and  Yulcans  in  virtuous  paths,  Achilleses  in  yicious 
motions. 

^  Sect.  xxi. — ^Eest  not  in  the  high-strained  paradoxes  of 
old  philosophy,  supported  by  naked  reason,  and  the  reward 
of  mortal  felicity ;  but  labour  in  the  ethics  of  faith,  built  upon 
heavenly .  assistance,  and  the  happiness  of  both  beings. 
Unders^d  the  rules,  but  swear  not  unto  the  doctrines  of 
Zeno  or  Epicurus.^  Look  beyond  Antoninus,  and  terminate 
not  thy  morals  in  Seneca  or  Epictetus.^  Let  not  the  twelve 
but  the  two  tables  be  thy  law :  let  Pythagoras  be  thy  remem- 
brancer, not  thy  textuary  and  final  instructor :  and  learn  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  rather  from  Solomon  than  Phocylydes.* 
Sleep  not  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Peripatus,  Academy,  or 
Porticus.^  Be  a  morSist  of  the  mojjnt,®  an  Epictetus  in  the 
&ith,  and  christianize  thy  notions. 

Sect.  xxii. — In  seventy  or  eighty  years,  a  man  may  have 
a  deep  gust  of  the  world  ;  know  what  it  is,  what  it  can  afford, 
and  what  'tis  to  have  been  a  man.  Such  a  latitude  of  years 
may  hold  a  considerable  comer  in  the  general  map  of  time ; 
and  a  man  may  have  a  curt  epitome  of  the  whole  course 
thereof  in  the  days  of  his  own  life ;  may  clearly  see  he  hath 
but  acted  over  ms  forefathers  ;  what  it  was  to  live  in  ages 
past,  and  what  living  will  be  in  all  ages  to  come. 

He  is  like  to  be  the  best  judge  of  time,  who  hath  lived  ta 
see  about  the  sixtieth  part  thereof.  Persons  of  short  times 
may  know  what  'tis  to  live,  but  not  the  life  of  man,  who, 
having  little  behind  them,  are  but  Januses  of  one  face,  and 
know  not  singularities  enough  to  raise  axioms  of  this  world : 
but  such  a  compass  of  years  will  show  new  examples  of  old 
things,  parallelisms  of  occurrences  through  the  whole  course 
of  time,  and  nothing  be  monstrous  unto  him ;  who  may  in 
that  time  understand  not  only  the  varieties  of  men,  but  the 
variation  of  himself,  and  how  many  men  he  hath  been  in  that 
extent  of  time. 

He  may  have  a  close  apprehension  what  is  to  be  forgotten, 

•  JSpicurtbS.]  The  authors  of  the  Stoical  and  Epicurean  philosophy. — 
Dr.  J. 

•  AnUminus,  <fec.]    Stoical  philosophers. — Dr,  J. 

^  Phocylydea,]    A  writer  of  moral  sentences  in  verse. — Dr,  /. 
^  Peripatus,  <fcc.]    Three  schools  of  philosophy. — Dr.  J. 

•  numnt.]  That  is,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  our  Saviour's 
sermon  on  the  mount. — Dr.  J. 
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while  he  hath  lived  to  find  none  who  eould  remember  his 
£ftther,  or  scarce  the  friends  of  his  youth ;  and  may  sensiblj 
see  with  what  a  face  in  no  long  time  obliyion  wiU  look  upon 
himself.  His  progeny  may  never  be  his  posterity ;  he  may- 
go  out  of  the  world  less  related  than  he  came  into  it ;  and 
considering  the  frequent  mortality  in  Mends  and  relations, 
in  such  a  term  of  time,  he  may  pass  away  divers  years  in 
sorrow  and  black  habits,  and  leave  none  to  mourn  for 
himself;  orbity  may  be  his  inheritance,  and  ridies  his 
repentsQce. 

In  such  a  thread  of  time,  and  long  observation  of  men, 
he  may  acquire  a  physiognomijcal  intuitive  knowledge ;  judge 
the  interiors  by  the  outside,  and  naae  conjectures  at  first 
sight ;  and  knowing  what  men  have  been,  what  they  are, 
what  children  probably  will  be,  may  in  the  present  age 
behold  a  good  part  and  the  temper  of  the  next ;  and  since 
so  many  live  by  the  rules  of  constitution,  and  so  few  over- 
come their  temperamental  inclinations,  make  no  improbable 
predictions. 

Such  a  portion  of  time  will  afford  a  large  prospect  back- 
ward, and  authentic  reflections  how  far  he  hath  performed 
the  great  intention  of  his  being,  in  the  honour  of  his  Mak^r : 
whether  he  hath  made  good  the  principles  of  his  nature,  and 
what  he  was  made  to  be ;  what  characteristic  and  special 
mark  he  hath  left,  to  be  observable  in  his  gen»»tion ;  whether 
he  hath  lived  to  purpose  or  in  vain;  and  what  he  hath 
added,  acted,  or  performed,  that  might  considerably  speak 
him  a  man. 

In  such  an  age,  delights  will  be  undelightfdl,  and  plea- 
sures grow  stale  imto  him  ;  antiquated  theorems  will  revive, 
and  Solomon's  masims^  be  demonstrations  unto  him ;  hopes 
or  presumptions  be  over,  and  despair  grow  up  of  any  satis- 
faction below.  And  having  been  long  toss^  in  the  ocean 
of  this  world,  he  will  by  that  time  feel  the  in-draught  of 
another,  unto  which  this  seems  but  preparatory,  and  with- 
out it  of  no  high  value.  He  will  experimentally  find  the 
emptiness  of  all  things,  and  the  nothmg  of  what  is  past ; 
and  wisely  grounding  upon  true  Ghrie^an  expectations, 
finding  so  much  past,  will  wholly  fix  upon  what  is  to  come. 

^  Sohmon's  maxims.}    That  all  is  vanity. — Dr,  J, 
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He  ^m31  long  for  perpetuity,  and  live  as  though  he  made 
haste  to  be  happy.  The  last  may  prove  the  prime  part  of 
kb  life,  and  those  his  best  days  which .  he  liyed  nearest 
heaven. 

SscT.  zxm. — ^Live  happy  in  the  Elysium  of  a  virtuously 
composed  mind,  and  let  intelleetual  contents  exceed  the 
delights  virherein  mere  pleasurists  place  tiieir  paradise. 
Bear  not  too  slack  reins  upon  pleasure,  nor  let  complexion 
or  Gcmtagpon  betray  thee  unto  the  exorbitancy  of  delight. 
Make  pleasure  thy  i^ecreadon  or  intermissive  relaxation, 
not  ihy  Diana,  life,  and  profession.  Voluptuousness  is  as 
inssdable  as  covetousness.  Tranquillity  is  better  than  jol- 
lity, and  to  appease  pain  than  to  invent  pleasure.  Our  Imrd 
entrance  into  the  world,  our  miaerable  going  out  of  it,  our 
sicknesses,  disturbances,  and  sad  rencounters  in  it,  do  cla- 
morously tell  us  we  come  not  into  the  world  to  run  a  race 
of  delight,  but  to  perform  the  sober  acts  and  serious  pur- 
poses of  man ;  which  to  omit  were  foully  to  miscarry  in  the 
advantage  of  humanity,  to  play  away  an  uniterable  life,  and 
to  have  lived  in  vain.  Forget  not  the  capital  end,  and 
fimstrate  not  the  opportunity  of  once  living.  Dream  not 
of  any  kind  of  metempsychosis^  or  transanimation,  but 
into  thine  own  body,  and  that  after  a  long  time ;  and  then 
also  unto  wail  or  bliss,  according  to  thy  first  and  fimdar 
mental  life.  Upon  a  curricle  in  this  world  depends  a  long 
course  of  the  next,  and  upon  a  narrow  scene  here  an  end- 
less expansion  hereafter.  In  vain  some  think  to  have  an 
end  of  their  beings*  with  their  lives.  Things  cannot  get  out 
oi  their  natures,  or  be  or  not  be  in  despite  of  their  consti- 
tutions. Bational  existences  in  heaven  perish  not  at  all, 
and  but  partially  on  earth :  that  which  is  thus  once,  will  in 
some  way  be  always :  the  first  living  human  soul  is  stiU 
alive,  and  all  Adam  hath  found  no  period. 
/  SscT.  mv. — ^Since  the  stars  of  heaven  do  differ  in  glory; 
^inoe  it  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  hand  to  honour  the 
north  pole  with  lights  above  the  south ;  since  there  are 
some  stars  so  bright  that  they  can  hardly  be  looked  on, 
some  so  dim  that  they  can  scarce  be  seen,  and  vast  numbers 
not  to  be  seen  at  all,  even  by  artificial  eyes ;  read  thou  the 

^  metempayck(ms*'\    See  note  ^,  page  112. — Dr.  /. 
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earth  in  heaven,  and  things  below  from  above.  Lodk  con- 
tentedly upon  the  scattered  difference  of  things,  and 
expect  not  equaHtj  in  lustre,  dignity,  or  perfection,  in 
regions  or  persons  below ;  where  numerous  numbers  must 
be  content  to  stand  like  ^lacteous  or  nebulous  stars,  little 
taken  notice  of,  or  dim  in  their  generations.  All  which 
may  be  contentedly  allowable  in  the  SL&m  and  ends  of  this 
world,  and  in  suspension  unto  what  will  be  in  the  order  of 
things  hereafter,  and  the  new  system  of  mankind  which 
will  be  in  the  world  to  come ;  when  the  last  maybe  the  first, 
and  the  first  the  last ;  when  Lazarus  may  sit  above  CsBsar, 
and  the  just  obscure  on  earth,  shall  shine  like  the  sun  in 
heaven ;  when  personations  shall  cease,  and  histrionism  of 
happiness  be  over ;  when  reality  shall  role,  and  all  shall  be 
as  they  shiEdl  be  for  ever. 

Sect.  xxv. — When  the  stoic  said  that  life*  would  not  be 
accepted,  if  it  were  offered  unto  such  as  knew  it,  he  spoke 
too  meanly  of  that  state  of  being  which  placeth  us  in  the 
form  of  men.  It  more  depreciates .  the  value  of  this  life, 
that  men  would  not  live  it  over  again ;  for  although  they 
would  still  live  on,  yet  few  or  none  can  endure  to  think  of 
being  twice  the  same  men  upon  earth,  and  some  had  rather 
never  have  lived  than  to  tread  over  their  days  once  more. 
Cicero  in  a  prosperous  state  had  not  the  patience  to  think . 
of  beginning  in  a  cradle  again.^  Job  would  not  only  curse 
the  day  of  his  nativity,  but  also  of  his  renascency,  if  he 
were  to  act  over  his  disasters  and  the  miseries  of  the  dung- . 
hill.  But  the  greatest  underweening  of  this  life  is  to 
undervalue  that,  unto  which  this  is  but  exordial  or  a  pas- 

Hsage  leading  unto  it.  The  great  advantage  of  this  mean, 
life  is  thereby  to  stand  in  a  capacity  of  a  better ;  for  the . 

'  colonies  of  heaven  must  be  drawn  from  earth,  and  the 
sons  of  the  first  Adam  are  only  heirs  unto  the  second. 
Thus  Adam  came  into  this  world  with  the  power  abo  of 
another ;  not  only  to  replenish  the  earth,  but  the  ever- 
lasting mansions  of  heaven.  Where  we  were  when  the 
foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,  when  the  morning  stara. 

*  Vitam  nemo  acciperet,  si  daretur  scientibus. — Seneca. 

®  Cicero,  <fcc.]  Si  quia  Deus  mihi  largiatur,  ut  repuerascam  et  in  cunis> 
Tagiam,  valde  recusem. — Oic.  de  Senectute. — Dr,  J. 
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aang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,* 
He  must  answer  who  asked  it ;  who  understands  entities  of 
preordination,  and  beings  yet  unbeing;  who  hath  in  his 
intellect  ^  the  ideal  existences  of  things,  and  entities  before 
their  extances.  Though  it  looks  but  fike  an  imaginary  kind 
of  existency,  to  be  before  we  are ;  yet  since  we  are  under 
the  decree  or  prescience  of  a  sure  and  omnipotent  power,  it 
may  be  somewhat  more  than  a  non-entity,  to  be  in  that 
mind,  unto  which  all  things  are  present. 

Sect.  xxvi. — If  thei  end  of  the  world  shall  have  the  same 
foregoing  signs,  as  the  period  of  empires,  states,  and  domi- 
nions in  it,  that  is,  corruption  of  manners,  inhuman  degene- 
rations, and  deluge  of  iniquities;  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  that  final  time  be  so  far  off,  of  whose  day  and  hour 
there  can  be  no  prescience.  But  while  all  men  doubt,  and 
none  can  determine  how  long  the  world  shall  last,  some  ' 
may  wonder  that  it  hath  spun  out  so  long  and  unto  oiu* 
days.  For  if  the  Almighty  had  not  determined  a  fixed 
duration  unto  it,  according  to  his  mighty  and  merciful 
designments  in  it;  if  he  -had  not  said  unto  it,  as  he  did  . 
unto  a  part  of  it,  hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther ;  | 
if  we  consider  the  incessant  and  cutting  provocations  from  i 
the  earth ;  it  is  not  without  amazement,  how  his  patience  ; 
hath  permitted  so  long  a  continuance  unto  it ;  how  he,  who  ' 
<;ursed  the  earth  in  the  first  days  of  the  first  man,  and 
drowned  it  in  the  tenth  generation  afber,  should  thus  last- 
ingly contend  with  flesh,  and  yet  defer  the  last  flames. 
Eor.  since  he  is  sharply  provoked  every  moment,  yet  pu- 
nisheth  to  pardon,  and  forgives  to  forgive  again;  what 
patience  could  be  content  to  act  over  such  vicissitudes,  or 
accept  of  repentances  which  must  have  after-penitences,  his 
goodness  can  only  tell  us.  And  surely  if  the  patience  of 
heaven  were  not  proportionable  unto  the  provocations  from 
-earth,  there  needed  an  intercessor  not  only  for  the  sins, 
but  the  duration  of  this  world,  and  to  lead  it  up  unto  the 
present  computation.  Without  such  a  merciful  longanimity, 
the  heavens  would  never  be  so  aged  as  to  grow  old  like  a 
garment.  It  were  in  vain  to  infer  &om  the  doctrine  of  the 
sphere,  that  the  time  might  come,  when  Capella,  a  noble 
northern  star,  would  have  its  motion  in  the  equator ;  that 
*  Job  xsxviii. 
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the  northern  zodiAcal  signs  would  at  length  be  tfaesoathem, 
the  southern  the  northern,  and  Capricorn  become  oor 
Cancer.  However,  therefore,  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
hath  ordered  the  duration  of  the  world,  jet  since  the  end 
thereof  brings  the  accomplishment  of  our  happiness,  since 
some  would  be  content  that  it  should  have  no  end,  since 
evil  men  and  spirits  do  fear  it  may  be  too  short,  since  good 
men  hope  it  may  not  be  too  long ;  the  prayer  o£  the  saints 
under  the  altar  wiU  be  the  supplication  of  the  rigbteouB 
world,  that  his  mercj  would  abridge  their  languishing  expec- 
tation, and  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  their  happy  state 
to  come. 

Sect,  xxvii. — ^Though  good  men  are  ofben  taken  away 
from  the  CTiL  to  come ;  though  some  in  evil  days  haye  been 
ghtd  that  they  were  old,  nor  long  to  behold  the  iniquities  of 
a  wicked  world,  or  judgments  threatened  by  them ;  yet  is 
it  no  small  satis&ction  unto  honest  minds,  to  leave  the 
world  in  virtuous  well-tempered  times,  under  a  prospect  of 
good  to  come,  and  continuation  of  worthy  ways  acceptable 
unto  God  and  man.  Men  who  die  in  deplorable  days,  which 
they  regretfully  behold,  have  not  their  eyes  closed  with  the 
like  content ;  while  they  cannot  avoid  the  thoughts  of  pro- 
ceeding or  growing  enormities,  displeasing  unto  that  spirit 
unto  whom  they  are  then  going,  whose  honour  they  desire 
in  all  times  and  throughout  all  generations.  If  Lucifer 
could  be  freed  from  his  dismal  place,  he  would  little  care 
though  the  rest  were  left  behind.  Too  many  there  may  be 
of  Nero's  mind,^  who,  if  their  own  turn  were  served,  would 
not  regard  what  became  of  others ;  and  when  they  die 
themselves,  care  not  if  all  perish.  Sut  good  men's  wishes 
extend  beyond  their  lives,  for  the  happiness  of  times  to 
come,  and  never  to  be  known  unto  them.  And,  therefore, 
while  so  many  question  prayers  for  the  dead,  they  chari- 
tably pray  for  those  who  are  not  yet  alive ;  they  are  not  so 
enviously  ambitious  to  go  to  heaven  by  themselves ;  they 
cannot  but  humbly  wish,  that  the  little  flock  might  be 
greater,  the  narrow  gate  wider,  and  that,  as  many  are  called, 
so  not  a  few  might  be  chos^i;. 

Sbot.  xxviu. — That  a  greater  nrnnber  of  angels  remained 

*  Nero*8  mwMi.]  Nero  often  had  this  aaying  in  hiB  month,  'Efiov  Od- 
vovTog  yaXa  fttxBrjTta  vvpi :  "when  I  am  onoe  dead,  let  the  earth  and 
fire  be  jumbled  together." — Dr.  /. 
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in  heaven,  tkan  fell  fcom  it,  the  schoolmen  will  tell  ns ;  that 
the  nnmber  of  blessed  souls  will  not  come  short  of  that  vast 
number  of  fallen  spirits,  we  have  the  favourable  calculation 
of  others.  What  age  or  century  hath  sent  most  souls  unto 
heaven,  he  can  teU  who  vouchsafeth  that  honour  unto  them. 
Though  the  number  of  the  blessed  must  be  complete  before 
the  world  can  pass  away ;  yet  since  the  world  itself  seems  in 
the  wane,  and  we  have  no  such  comfortable  prognosticks  of 
latter  times ;  smce  a  greater  part  of  time  is  spun  than  is  to 
come,  and  the  blessed  roll  already  much  replenished ;  happy 
are  those  pieties,  which  solicitously  look  about,  and  hasten 
to  make  one  of  that  already  much  filled  and  abbreviated  list 
to  come. 

Sect.  xxtx. — Think  not  thy  time  short  in  this  world,  since 
the  world  itself  is  not  long.  The  created  world  is  but  a  small 
parenthesis  in  eternity,  and  a  short  interposition,  for  a  time, 
between  such  a  state  of  duration  as  was  before  it  aud  may 
be  after  it.  And  if  we  should  allow  of  the  old  tradition,  that 
the  world  should  last  six  thousand  years,  it  could  scarce  have 
the  name  of  old,  since  the  first  man  lived  near  a  sixth  part 
thereof  and  seven  Methuselahs  would  exceed  its  whole  dura- 
tion. However,  to  palliate  the  shortness  of  our  lives,  and 
somewhat  to  compensate  our  brief  term  in  this  world,  it's 
good  to  know  as  much  as  we  can  of  it ;  and  also,  so  far  as 
possibly  in  us  lieth,  to  hold  such  a  theory  of  times  past,  as 
though  we  had  seen  the  same.  He  who  hath  thus  considered 
the  world,  as  also  how  therein  things  long  past  have  been 
answered  by  things  present ;  how  matters  in  one  age  have 
been  acted  over  in  another ;  and  how  there  is  nothing  new 
imder  the  sun ;  may  conceive  himself  in  some  manner  to 
have  lived  from  the  beginning,  and  be  as  old  as  the  world ; 
and  if  he  should  still  live  on,  'twould  be  but  the  same  thing. , 

Sect,  xxx.^ — Lastly  ;2  if  length  of  days  be  thy  portion, 

*  Sect,  xxx.]    This  section  terminating  at  the  words  *'  and  cloee 
apprehension  of  it,"  concludes  the  Letter  to  a  Friend. — Dr.  /. 
»  LasUy.] 

Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremum. 
Grata  superveniet  qus  non  sperabitur  bora. — ^HORAOB. 
Believe,  that  ev'rj  morning's  ray- 
Hath  lighted  up  thy  latest  day  ; 
Then,  if  to-morrow's  sun  be  thine. 
With  double  lustre  shall  it  shine. 

Francis.— iV.  /. 
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make  it  not  thy  expectation.  Beckon  not  upon  long  life  : 
think  every  day  the  last,  and  live  always  beyond  thy  account. 
He  that  so  often  surviveth  his  expectation  lives  many  lives, 
and  will  scarce  complain  of  the  shortness  of  his  days.  Time 
past  is  gone  like  a  shadow ;  make  time  to  come  present. 
Approximate  thy  latter  times  by  present  apprehensions  of 
them  :  be  like  a  neighbour  unto  the  grave,  and  think  there 
is  but  little  to  come.  And  since  there  is  something  of  us 
that  will  still  live  on,  join  both  lives  together,  and  live  in  one 
but  for  the  other.  He  who  thus  ordereth  the  purposes  of 
this  life,  win  never  be  far  from  the  next ;  and  is  in  some 
manner  already  in  it,  by  a  happy  conformity,  and  close  appre- 
hension of  it.  And  ii,  as  we  have  elsewhere  declared,*  any 
have  been  so  happy,  as  personally  to  understand  Christian 
annihilation,  ecstasy,  exolution,  transformation,  the  kiss  of 
the  spouse,  and  ingression  into  the  divine  shadow,  according 
to  mystical  theology,  they  have  already  had  an  handsome 
anticipation  of  heaven ;  the  world  is  in  a  manner  over,  and 
the  earth  in  ashes  unto  them.   / 

^  dedared.']  In  his  treatise  of  Urn-burial.  Some  other  parts  of  these 
'essays  are  printed  in  a  letter  among  Browne's  Posthumous  Works. 
Those  references  to  his  own  books  prove  these  essays  to  be  genuine. — 
Dr.  J. 

In  the  present  edition,  the  ''  other  parts  "  here  mentioned  are  pointed 
out,  and  some  passages  from  the  Letter  to  a  Friend  are  given,  which 
•were  not  included  in  Christian  Morals. 
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•    EDITOR'S   PREFACE. 


Most  of  these  Tracts  were  (as  Archbishop  Tenison  re- 
marks in  his  pre&ice),  Letters  in  reply  to  enquiries  addressed 
to  the  author,  by  various,  and  some  very  eminent  corre- 
spondents. The  second,  "  Of  Garlands,  ^c,"  was  written  to 
Evelyn,  as  I  find  from  his  own  handwriting,  in  the  margin 
of  his  copy  of  the  original  edition.  On  the  same  authority 
(probably  from  the  information  of  Sir  Thomas  himself),  we 
learn  that  the  greater  number  were  addressed  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon.  See  MS,  Note  in  first  page.  The  ninth,  "  OfJrti- 
Hcial  Sills,^'  was  in  reply  to  Sir  William  Dugdale. 

Such  enquiries  he  delighted  to  satisfy ;  and  the  immense 
stores  of  information  amassed  during  a  long  life  of  curious 
reading,  and  inquisitive  research,  eminently  qualified  him  for 
resolving  questions  on  subjects  the  most  dissimilar.  Scarcely 
any  could  be  brought  before  him,  upon  which  he  could  not 
bring  to  bear  the  results  of  reiterated  experiments,  or  of  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  most  singular  and  recondite 
literature ;  and,  where  these  treasures  failed  him,  there  re- 
mained the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  own  matchless 
fancv. 

The  first  and  second  Tracts  have  been  collated  with  MS. 
Sloan.  No.  1841 ;  the  eighth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  with  Nos. 
1827  and  1839 :  the  thirteenth  with  No.  1874 ;  the  twelfth 
with  MS.  Eawlinson,  No.  58,  in  the  Bodleian — and  all  the 
others  with  MS.  Sloan.  No.  1827.  Whatever  discrepancies 
seemed  of  sufficient  importance  have  been  preserved  in 
notes. 

The  second  edition  were  published  with  the  folio  edition  of 
his  works,  in  1686 ;  and  none  have  since  been  reprinted, 

L  2 
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except  Museum  Chusuniy  wbicb,  with  MydriotwpTiia,  and  the 
Letter  to  a  Friend^  were  published  in  a  neat  18mo.  volumey 
by  Mr.  Crossley,  of  Manchester. 

Por  the  sake  of  keeping  distinct  the  whole  of  the  unpub- 
lished works/  I  have  added  to  the  Miscellany  Tracts,  his 
remarks  on  Iceland,  together  with  some  miscellaneous  obser- 
vations, which  made  their  appearance  in  that  ill-assorted 
collection,  the  Fosthwmoua  Works,  in  1712. 


THE  PUBLISHER  TO  THE  EEADEE. 


The  papers  from  which  these  Tracts  were  printed,  were 
a  while  since,  delivered  to  me  by  those  worthy  persons,  the 
lady  and  son  of  the  excellent  author.  He  himself  gave  no 
ch^ge  concerning  his  manuscripts,  either  for  the  suppressing 
or  the  publishing  of  them.  Yet,  seeing  he  had  procured 
transcripts  of  them,  and  had  kept,  those  copies  by  him,  it 
seemeth  probable,  that  he  designed  them  for  public  use. 

Thus  much  of  his  intention  being  presumed,  and  many  who 
had  tasted  of  the  fruits  of  his  former  studies  being  covetous 
of  more  of  the  like  kind ;  also  these  Tracts  having  been  per- 
used and  much  approved  of  by  some  judicious  and  learned 
men;  I  was  not  unwilling  to  be  instrumental  in  fitting 
them  for  the  press. 

To  this  end,  I  selected  them  out  of  many  disordered  papers, 
and  disposed  them  into  such  a  method  as  they  seemed 
capable  of;  beginning  first  with  plants,  going  on  to  animals, 
proceeding  farther  to  things  relatmg  to  men,  and  concluding 
with  matters  of  a  various  nature. 

Concerning  the  plants,  I  did,  on  purpose,  forbear  to  range 
them  (as  some  advised)  according  to  their  tribes  and  families; 
because,  by  so  doing,  I  should  have  represented  that  as  a 
studied  and  formal  work,  which  is  but  a  collection  of  occa- 
sional essays.  And,  indeed,  both  this  Tract,  and  those  which 
follow,  were  rather  the  diversions  than  the  labours  of  his 
pen  :  and,  because  he  did,  as  it  were,  drop  down  his  thoughts 
of  a  sudden,  in  those  little  spaces  of  vacancy  which  he 
snatched  from  those  very  many  occasions  which  gave  him 
hourly  interruption.  If  there  appears,  here  and  there,  any 
incorrectness  in  the  stylo,  a  small  degree  of  candour  sufiicetli 
to  excuse  it. 

If  there  be  any  such  errors  in  the  words,  I  am  sure  the 
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press  has  not  made  them  fewer :  but  I  do  not  hold  myself 
obliged  to  answer  for  that  which  I  could  not  perfectly  govern. 
However,  the  matter  is  not  of  any  great  moment:  such 
errors  will  not  mislead  a  learned  reader  ;  and  he  who  is  not 
such  in  some  competent  degree,  is  not  a  fit  peruser  of  these 
letters.  Such  these  Tracts  are;  but,  for  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  written,  T  cannot  well  learn  their  names 
from  those  few  obscure  marks  which  the  author  has  set  at 
the  beginning  of  them.  And  these  «essays  being  letters,  as 
many  as  take  offence  jkt  some  few  familiar  things  which  the 
author  hath  mixed  with  them,  find  fault  with  decency.  Men 
are  not  wont  to  set  down  oracles  in  every  line  they  write  to 
their  acquaintance. 

There  still  remain  other  brief  discourses  written  by  this 
most  learned  and  ingenious  author.  Those,  also,  may  come 
forth,  when  some  of  his  friends  shall  have  sufficient  leisure ; 
and  at  such  due  distance  from  these  Tracts,  that  they  may 
follow  rather  than  stifie  them. 

Amongst  these  manuscripts  there  is  one  which  gives  a  brief 
account  of  all  the  monuments  of  the  cathedral  of  Norwich. 
It  was  written  merely  for  private  use :  and  the  relations  of  the 
author  expect  such  jtistice  from  those  into  whose  hands  some 
imperfect  copies  of  it  are  faJlen,  that,  without  their  consent 
first  obtained,  they  forbear  the  publishing  of  it. 

The  truth  is,  matter  equal  to  the  skill  of  the  antiquary, 
was  not  there  afforded :  had  a  fit  subject  of  that  nature 
offered  itself,  he  would  scarce  have  been  guilty  of  an  over- 
sight like  to  that  of  Ausonius,  who,  in  the  description  of  his 
native  city  of  Bourdeaux,  omitted  the  two  fjwnouB  antiquities 
of  it,  Palais  de  Tutele,  and  Palais  de  GuUen. 

Concerning  the  author  himself,  I  choose  to  be  silent, 
though  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  have  been,  for  some 
years,  known  to  him.  There  is  on  foot  a  design  of  writing 
ids  life  ;  and  there  are  already  some  memorials  collected  by 
one  of  his  ancient  friends.  Till  that  work  be  perfected,  the 
reader  may  content  himself  with  these  present  Tracts ;  all 
which  commending  themselves  by  their  learning,  curiosity, 
and  breviiy,  if  he  be  not  pleased  with  them,  he  seemeth  to 
me  to  be  distempered  with  such  a  niceness  of  imagination, 
as  no  wise  man  is  concerned  to  humour. 

Thomas  Tbihsoh'. 


MISCELLANY   TRACTS. 

TEACT    1.1 

OBBKBVATIONS  T7F0N  SEVERAL  PLANTS  HENnONBD  IN  SCBIFTUBB, 

Sib, — ^Thougli  many  ordinary  heads  run  smoothly  over 
the  Scripture,  yet  I  must  acknowledge  it  is  one  of  the 
hardest  books  I  have  met  with ;  and  therefore  well  deserveth 
those  numerous  comments,  expositions,  and  annotations, 
which  make  up  a  good  part  of  our  libraries. 

However,  so  affected  I  am  therewith,  that  I  wish  there 
had  been  more  of  it,  and  a  larger  volume  of  that  divine 
piece,  which  leaveth  such  welcome  impressions,  and  some- 
what more,  in  the  readers,  than  the  words  and  sense  after  it. 
At  least,  who  would  not  be  glad  that  many  things  barely 
hinted  were  at  large  delivered  in  it  ?  The  particuhu^  of  the 
dispute  between  the  doctors  and  our  Saviour  could  not  but 
be  welcome  to  those  who  have  every  word  in  honour  which 
proceedeth  from  his  mouth,  or  was  otherwise  delivered  by 
him ;  and  so  would  be  glad  to  be  assured,  what  he  wrote 
with  his  finger  on  the  ground :  but  especially  to  have  a  par- 
ticular of  that  instructing  narration  or  discourse  which  he 
made  unto  the  disciples  after  his  resurrection,  where  'tis 
said :  **  And  beginning  at  Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,  he 

*  Tbacti.]  "Most  of  these  letters  were  written  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon." — MS.  Note,  written  in  pencil,  hy  Evelyn,  in  a  copy  formerly  be- 
longing to  him,  now  in  the  Editor's  pomssion. 
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expounded  unto  them,  in  all  the  Scriptures,  the  things  con-- 
ceming  himself.'* 

But,  to  omit  theological  obscurities,  you  must  needs  ob- 
serve that  most  sciences  do  seem  to  have  something  more 
nearly  to  consider  in  the  expressions  of  the  Scripture. 

Astronomers  find  herein  the  names  but  of  few  stars,  scarce 
BO  many  as  in  Achilles's  buckler  in  Homer,  and  almost  the 
very  same.  But  in  some  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
they  think  they  discover  the  zodiacal  course  of  the  sun ;  and 
they,  also,  conceive  an  astronomical  sense  in  that  elegant 
expression  of  St.  James  "  concerning  the  father  of  lights, 
with  whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turn- 
ing :"  and  therein  an  allowable  allusion  unto  the  tropical 
conversion  of  the  sun,  whereby  ensueth  a  variation  of  heat, 
Hght,  and  also  of  shadows  from  it.  But  whether  the  stellts 
erratica  or  wandering  stars,  in  St.  Jude,  may  be  referred 
to  the  celestial  planets  or  some  meteorological  wandering^ 
stars,  ignes  fatui,  stellm  cadentes  et  erratics,  or  had  any 
allusion  unto  the  impostor  Barchochebas^  or  Stell©  Filius, 
who  afterward  appeared,  and  wandered  about  in  the  time  of 
Adrianus,  they  leave  unto  conjecture. 

Ghirurgeons  may  find  their  whole  art  in  that  one  passage, 
concerning  the  rib  which  God  took  out  of  Adam ;  that  is, 
their  ZiaiptmQ  in  opening  the  flesh ;  i^cUpefn^  in  taking  out 
the  rib ;  and  trvydemQ  in  closing  and  healing  the  part  again. 

Ehetoricians  and  orators  take  singular  notice  of  Yery 
many  excellent  passages,  stately  metaphors,  noble  tropes 
and  elegant  expressions,  not  to  be  found  or  paralleled  in  any 
other  author. 

Mineralists  look  earnestly  into  the  twenty-eighth  of  Job  ; 
take  special  notice  of  the  early  artifice  in  brass  and  iron, 
under  Tubal  Cain :   and  find  also  mention  of  gold,  silver, 

^  Bar(^chebcui.']  One  of  the  impostors  who  assumed  the  chaiucter 
of  Messias ;  he  changed  his  true  name,  Bar-Cozibaf  son  of  a  lie,  to  that 
oi  Barekockehcu,  son  of  a  star  !  He  excited  a  revolt  against  the  Romans, 
which  led  to  a  very  sanguinary  contest,  terminating  with  his  death,  at 
the  storming  of  Bither,  by  the  Bomans,  under  Julius  Severus.  Bossuet 
supposes  him  to«be  the  star  mentioned  in  the  eighth  chap,  of  Beve- 
lation. 

The  .apostle  Jude  more  probably  alluded  to  the  term  "  star,"  by 
which  the  Jews  often  designated  their  teachers,  and  applied  it  here  to 
some  of  the  Christian  teachers,  whose  unholy  motives,  erroneous  doc- 
^nes,  or  wandering  and  unsettled  habits  exposed  them  to  his  rebuke. 
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brass,  tin,   lead,  iron:  beside  refining,   soldering,  dross,^ 
nitre,  salt-pits,  and  in  some  manner  also  of  antimony.* 

G^mmary  naturalists  read  diligently  the  precious  stones 
in  the  holy  city  of  the  Apocalypse ;  examine  the  breast-plate 
of  Aaron,  and  varioas  gems  upon  it ;  and  think  the  second 
row^  the  nobler  of  the  four.  They  wonder  to  find  the  art 
of  engraveij  so  ancient  upon  precious  stones  and  signets  ^ 
together  with  the  ancient  use  of  ear-rings  and  bracelets. 
And  are  pleased  to  find  pearl,  coral,  amber,  and  crystal,  in 
those  sacred  leaves,  according  to  our  translation.  And  when 
they  often  meet  with  flints  and  marbles,  cannot  but  take 
notice  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  magnet  or  loadstone, 
which,  in  so  many  similitudes,  comparisons,  and  allusions, 
could  hardly  have  been  omitted  in  the  works  of  Solomon :  if 
it  were  true  that  he  knew  either  the  attractive  or  directive 
power  thereof,  as  some  have  believed. 

Navigators  consider  the  ark,  which  was  pitched  without 
and  within,  and  could  endure  the  ocean  without  mast  or 
sails:  they  take  special  notice  of  the  twenty-seventh  of 
Ezekiel ;  the  mighty  traffic  and  great  navigation  of  Tyre, 
with  particular  mention  of  their  sails,  their  masts  of  cedar, 
oars  of  oak,  their  skilful  pilots,  mariners,  and  caulkers ;  as 
also  of  the  long  voyages  of  the  fleets  of  Solomon ;  of  Jeho- 
saphat's  ships  broken  at  Ezion-Geber ;  of  the  notable  vovage 
and  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  so  accurately  delivered  in  the  Acts. 

Oneu^ocritical  diviners  apprehend  some  hints  of  their 
knowledge,  even  from  divine  dreams ;  while  they  take  notice 
of  the  dreams  of  Joseph,  Pharaoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
angels  on  Jacob's  ladder;  and  find,  in  Artemidorus  and 
Achmetes,  that  ladders  signify  travels,  and  the  scales  thereof 
preferment;  and  that  oxen  lean  and  fat  naturally  denote 
scarcity  or  plenty,  and  the  successes  of  agriculture. 

Physiognomists  will  largely  put  in  firom  very  many  passages 
of  Scripture.,  And  when  they  find  in  Aristotle,  quHmsJrons 
quadrangula  commensurata,  fortes y  referuniur  ad  leones,  can- 
not but  take  special  notice  of  that  expression  concerning  the 
Gadites ;  mighty  men  of  war,  fit  for  battle,  whose  faces  were 
as  the  faces  of  Hons. 

*  BepinxU  ocuha  st&no, — 2  Kings  ix.  30  ;  Jeremiah  iv.  30  ;  Ezekiel 
zxiii.  40. 

'  dro88.]     MS,  Sloan.  1841,  adda,  "sulpliur." 

*  second  row.}    The  emerald,  sapphire,  and  diamond.    . 
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Geometrical  and  aichitectonical  artists  look  narrowly  upon 
the  deflcription  of  the  ark,  the  fabric  of  the  temple,  and  the 
holy  city  m  the  Apocalypse. 

But  the  botanical  artist  meets  everywhere  with  vegetables, 
and  from  the  fig  leaf  in  Genesis  to  the  star  wormwood  in  the 
Apocalypse,  are  variously  interspersed  expressions  from 
plants,  elegantly  advantaging  the  significancy  of  the  text : 
whereof  many  oeing  delivered  in  a  language  proper  unto 
Judaaa  and  neighbour  countries,  are  imperfectly  apprehended 
by  the  common  reader,  and  now  doubtfiilly  made  out,  even 
by  the  Jewish  expositor. 

And  even  in  those  which  are  confessedly  known,  the  ele- 
gancy is  often  lost  in  the  apprehension  of  the  reader,  unac- 
quainted with  such  vegetables,  or  but  nakedly  knowing  their 
natures:  whereof  holding  a  pertinent  apprehension,  you 
cannot  pass  over  such  expressions  without  some  doubt  or 
want  of  satisfaction^  in  your  judgment.  Hereof  we  shall 
only  hint  or  discourse  some  few  which  I  could  not  but  take 
notice  of  in  the  reading  of  holy  Scripture. 

Many  plants  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  which  are  not 
distinctly  known  in  our  countries,  or  under  such  names  in 
the  origmal,  as  they  are  &in  to  be  rendered  by  analogy,  or 
by  the  name  of  vegetables  of  good  affinity  unto  them,  and 
BO  maintain  the  textual  sense,  though  in  some  variation  from 
identity. 

1.  That,  plant  which  afforded  a  shade  unto  Jonah,*  men- 
tioned by  the  name  of  kikaion,  and  still  retained,  at  least 
marginally,  in  some  translations,  to  avoid  obscurity  Jerome 
rendered  hedera  or  ivy ;®  which  notwithstanding  (except  in 
its  scandent  nature)  agreed  not  fully  with  the  other,  that  is, 
to  grow  up  in  a  night,  or  be  consumed  with  a  worm ;  ivy 
being  of  no  swift  growth,  little  subject  unto  worms,  and  a 
scarce  plant  about  Babylon.  , 

*  Jonah  iv.  6.  a  gourd. 

^  wmi  of  taJHsf action.']    ''JnaatiB&ction."— JfS.  Slocm,  1841. 

*  Jerom/e  rendereth  ivy.]  Augustine  called  it  a  gourd,  and  accused 
Jerome  of  heresy  for  the  opinion  he  held.  Yet  they  both  seem  to  have 
been  wrong.  It  was  in  all  probability  the  hild  of  theEgjrptians,  a  plant 
of  the  same  fiunily  as  the  ridnus  ;  and  according  to  Dioscorides,  of  rapid 
growth ;  bearing  a  berry  from  which  an  oil  is  expressed  ;  rising  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  famished  with  vexr  la^e  leaves,  like 
those  of  the  plane-tree ;  so  that  the  people  of  the  East  plant  it  before 
their  shops  for  the  sake  of  its  shade. 
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2.  That  hyssop^  is  taken  for  that  plant  which  cleansed  the 
leper,  being  a  well-scented  and  very  abstersive  simple,  may 
well  be  admitted;  so  we  be  not  too  confident,  that  it  is 
strictly  the  same  with  our  common  hyssop :  the  hyssop  of 
those  parts  differing  from  that  of  ours ;  as  Bellonius  hath 
observed  in  the  hyssop  which  grows  in  Judaea,  and  the  hys- 
sop of  the  wall  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Solomon,  no  kind 
of  our  byssop ;  and  may  tolerably  be  taken  for  some  kind  of 
minor  capillary,  which  best  makes  out  the  antithesis  with 
the  cedar.  I^ot  when  we  meet  with  Ubanotis,  is  it  to  be 
conceived  our  common  rosemary,  which  is  rather  the  first 
kind  thereof  amongst  several  others,  used  by  the  ancients. 

3.  That  it  must  be  taken  for  hemlock,  which  is  twice  so 
rendered  in  our  translation,*  will  hardly  be  made  out,  other- 
wise than  in  the  intended  sense,  and  implying  some  plant, 
wherein  bitterness  or  a  poisonous  quality  is  considerable. 

4.  What  TremeUius  rendereth  gpina,  and  the  vulgar  trans- 
lation paliu/rus,  and  others  make  some  kind  of  rham/ims,  is 
allowable  in  the  sense ;  and  we  contend  not  about  the  spe- 
cies, since  they  are  known  thorns  in  those  countries,  and  in 
our  fields  or  gardens  among  us :  and  so  common  in  Judaea, 
that  men  conclude  the  thorny  crown  ®  of  our  Saviour  was 
made  either  of  paliurus  or  rhamfms. 

5.  Whether  the  bush  which  burnt  and  consumed  not, 
were  properly  a  ruhus  or  bramble,  was  somewhat  doubtful 
from  the  origrual  and  some  translations,  had  not  the  Evan- 
gelist, and  St.  Paul  expressed  the  same  by  the  Greek  word 
l^oTog^  which,  from  the  description  of  Dioscorides,  herbalists 
accept  for  rtihus  :  although  the  same  word  fidrog  expresseth 
not  only  the  rubus  or  kmds  of  bramble,  but  other  thorny 
hushes,  and  the  hip-brier  is  also  named  Kwoa^aroQ,  or  the 
dog-brier  or  bramble. 

6.  That  myrica  is  rendered  heath,^t  sounds  instructively 
*  Hoaea  x.  4 ;  Amos  vi.  2.  f  Myrica,  Cant.  i.  14. 

''  Ayssop.]  A  diminutive  herb  of  a  veiy  bitter  taste,  which  Hassel- 
quist  mentions  as  growing  on  the  mountains  near  Jerusalem,  as  well  as 
on  the  walls  of  the  city.  Pliny  mentions  it  in  connection  with  the 
vi/negar  and  the  sponge.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  1. 

*  thorny  croton.]  Our  Lord's  crown  was  supposed  by  Bodaeus  and 
Theophylact  to  have  been  made  of  some  species  of  acacia.  Hasselquist 
considers  it  to  have  been  the  rkamwus,  or  nubca  paUwus  Athenei. 

»  TuxUh.]    "  Be  as  the  heath  in  the  wilderness."— ilf/S^.  SI.  1847.    The 
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enough  to  our  ears,  who  behold  that  plant  so  common  in 
barren  plains  among  us :  but  you  cannot  but  take  notice 
that  erica,  or  our  heath,  is  not  the  same  plant  with  myrica 
or  tamarice,  described  bj  Theophrastus  ana  Dioscorides,  and 
which  Bellonius  declareth  to  grow  so  plentifully  in  the 
deserts  of  Juds^a  and  Arabia. 

7.  That  the  fiorpvc  rfjc  icuirpov,  hotrus  cypri,  or  clusters  of 
cypress,^*  should  have  any  reference  to  the  cypress  tree, 
according  to  the  original,  copher,  or  clusters  of  the  noble 
vine  of  Cyprus,  which  might  be  planted  into  Judaea,  may 
seem  to  others  allowable  in  some  latitude.  But  there  seem- 
ing some  noble  odour  to  be  implied  in  this  place,  you  may 
probably  conceive  that  the  expression  drives  at  the  kwpoc  of 
Dioscorides,  some  oriental  kmd  of  ligustrum  or  alcharma^ 
which  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  mention  imder  the  name  of 
KxnrpoQ  and  cyprvsj  and  to  grow  about  Egypt  and  Ascalon^ 
producing  a  sweet  and  odorate  bush  of  flowers,  and  out  of 
which  was  made  the  famous  oletim  cyprinum. 

But  why  it  should  be  rendered  camphor  your  judgment 
cannot  but  doubt,  who  know  that  pur  camphor  was  unknown 
unto  the  ancients,  and  no  ingredient  into  any  composition  of 
great  antiquity :  that  learned  men  long,  conceived  it  a  bitu- 
minous and  fossil  body,  and  our  latest  experience  discovereth 
it  to  be  the  resinous  substance  of  a  tree,  in  Borneo  and 
China ;  and  that  the  camphor  that  we  use  is  a  neat  prepara- 
tion of  the  same. 

8.  "Wlen  'tis  said  in  Isaiah  xli. "  I  will  plant  in  the  wilder- 
ness the  cedar,  the  shittah  tree,  and  the  myrtle,  and  the  oil 
tree,  I  will  set  in  the  desert,  the  fir  tree,  and  the  pine,  and 
the  box  tree :  though  some  doubt  may  be  made  of  the 
shittah  tree,2  yet  all  these  trees  here  mentioned  being  such 

♦  Cant.  i.  14. 

LXX.  in  Jer.  xlviii.  6,  instead  of  orury  evidently  read  orudj  "a 
wild  ass  ; "  which  suits  that  passage  (as  well  as  Jer.  zvii.  6)  better  than 
"heath!" 

•  *  cyjM-eM.]  Aquila,  the  LXX.,  Theodotion,  and  others,  consider  the  tree 
thus  called  in  Isa.  xliv.  14,  to  be  rather  the  wild  oak,  or  iUx  ;  Bishop 
liowth  and  Farkhurst  think  the  pine  is  intended.  But  the  wood  of  the 
cypress  was  more  adopted  to  the  purpose  specified. 

^  ddttah'tree.']  According  to  Dr.  Shaw  and  others,  it  was  the  acacia 
hera  or  spina  Egyptiaca,  which  grows  to  about  the  the  size  of  the  mul< 
berry,  and  produces  yellow  flowers  and  pods  like  lupines. 
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as  are  ever  green,  you  will  more  emphatically  apprehend  the 
merciful  meaning  of  God  in  this  mention  of  no  fading,  but 
always  verdant  trees  in  dry  and  desert  places. 

9.  "  And  they  cut  down  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of 
grapes,®  and  they  bare  it  between  two  upon  a  staff,  and  they 
brought  pomegranates  and  %s."  This  cluster  of  grapes 
brought  upon  a  staff  by  the  spies  was  an  incredible  sight,  in 
Philo  Judaeus,  seemed  notable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites, 
but  more  wonderful  in  <  our  own,  who  look  only  upon  north- 
em  vines.  But  herein  you  are  like  to  consider,  that  the 
cluster  was  thus  carefully  carried  to  represent  it  entire, 
without  bruising  or  breakmg ;  that  this  was  not  one  bunch, 
but  an  extraordinary  cluster,  made  up  of  many  depending 
upon  one  gross  stalk.  And,  however,  might  be  paralleled 
with  the  eastern  clusters  of  Margiana  and  Caramania,  if  we 
allow  but  half  the  expressions  of  Pliny  and  Strabo,  whereof 
one  would  lade  a  curry  or  small  cart ;  and  may  be  made  out 
by  the  clusters  of  the  grapes  of  Bhodes  presented  imto 
Duke  Badzivil,*  each  containing  three  parts  of  an  ell  in 
compass,  and  the  grapes  as  big  as  prunes. 

10.  Some  things  may  be  doubted  in  the  species  of  the 
holy  ointment  ^  and  pernime.t  With  amber,  musk,  and  civet 
we  meet  not  in  the  Scripture,  nor  any  odours  jfrom  animals ; 
except  we  take  the  onycha  of  that  perfume,  for  the  covercle 
of  a  sheU-fish,  called  tmguis  odoratus,  or  hlatta  hyzantina, 
which  Dioscorides  affirmeth  to  be  taken  &om  a  shell-fish  of 
the  Indian  lakes,  which  feedeth  upon  the  aromatical  plants, 
is  gathered  when  the  lakes  are  dry.  But  whether  that  which 
we  liow  call  hlatta  hyzantvna  or  tmguis  odoratus,  be  the  same 
with  that  odorate  one  of  antiquitv,  great  doubt  may  be  made ; 
since  Dioscorides  saith  it  smelled  like  castoreum,  and  that 
which  we  now  have  is  of  an  imgrateful  odour. 

*  Eadzivil,  in  his  Travels.  f  Exod.  xxx.  34,  35. 

^  dmtaer  of  grapes.']    Doubdan  (Voyage  de  la  Ten-e  Sainte,  ch.  xxi.) 

'  speaks  of  bunches  weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds.     Forster,  on  the 

authority  of  a  religion?,  who  had  long  resided  in  Palestine,  says,  that 

there  grew  in  the  valley  of  Hebron  bunches  so  large  that  two  men  could 

scarcely  carry  one. 

*  holy  ointment.']    Frankincense  was  one  of  the  ingredients  therein ; 

•  an  aromatic  gum  produced  by  a  tree  not  certainly  known,  called  by  the 

ancients  thurifera. 
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No  little  doubt  maj  be  also  made  oigaXbammfi  j^esmbed 
in  tbe  same  perfume,  if  we  take  it  for  gaOnumm^  which  is  of 
common  use  among  us,  i^proaching  the  eyil  scent  of  assek- 
foBtida ;  and  not  rather  for  ffalbanum  of  good  odour,  as  the 
adjoining  words  declare,  and  the  original  chelbena  will  bear ; 
which  implieth  a  fat  or  resinous  substance ;  that  which  is 
commonly  known  among  us  beiag  properly  a  gummous  body 
and  dissoluble  also  in  water. 

GPhe  holy  ointment  of  stacte  or  pure  myrrh,®  distilling  from 
the  plant  without  expression  or  firing,  of  cinnamon,  cassia, 
and  calamus,  containeth  less  questionable  species,  if  the  cin- 
namon of  the  ancients  were  the  same  with  ours,  or  managed 
after  the  same  manner.  For  thereof  Dioscorides  made  bis 
noble  unguent.  And  cinnamon  was  so  highly  valued  by 
princes,  that  Cleopatra  carried  it  unto  her  sepulchre  with 
her  jewels ;  which  was  also  kept  in  wooden  boxes  among  the 
rarities  of  kings ;  and  was  of  such  a  lasting  nature,  that  at 
his  composing  of  treacle  for  the  Emperor  Seyerus,  Ghlen 
made  use  of  some  which  had  been  laid  up  by  Adnanus. 

11.  That  th^  prodigal  son  desired  to  eat  of  husks  given 
unto  swine,  will  hardly  pass  in  your  apprehension  for  the 
husks  of  pease,  beans,^'  or  such  edulious  pulses ;  as  well 
understancung  that  the  textual  word  Kepdrtor,  or  cer€iHon, 
properly  intendeth  the  &uit  of  the  siliqtia  tree,  so  common 
in  Syria,  and  fed  upon  by  men  and  beasts ;  called  also  by 
some  the  fruit  of  the  locust  tree,  andpanis  saneii  Joianmg, 
as  conceiving  it  to  have  been  part  of  the  diet  of  the  Baptist 
in  the  desert.  The  tree  and  fruit  is  not  only  common  in 
Syria  and  the  eastern  parts,  but  also  well  known  in  Apuleia 
and  the  kingdom  of  Ifaples  ;  growing  along  the  Via  Appia, 
from  !Fundi  unto  Mola ;  the  hard  cods  or  husks  makmg  a 
rattling  noise  in  windy  weather,  by  beating  against  one 
another :  called  by  the  Italians,  caroha  or  carobala,  and  by 
the  Erench,  carouses.  With  the  sweet  pulp  hereof  some 
conceive  that  the  Indians  preserve  ginger,  mirabolans,  and 

'  galbamm,']  A  gum  issuing  from  an  umbelliferous  plants  growiag 
in  Persia  and  Africa ; — ^when  first  drawn,  white  and  soft ; — afterwards 
reddish  ;  of  a  strong  smell,  bitter  and  acid,  inflammable^  and  soluble  in 
water. 

'  myrrkJ]  The  gum  of  a  tree  growing  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Abys- 
sinia:— ^betieyed  to  possess  the  power  of  resisting  putre£u3ti<»iy  aad 
therefore  used  by  the  Jews  and  Egyptians  in  embalming. 
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nutmegs.  Of  the  same  (as  Pliav  deliyers)  the  ancients  made 
one  kind  of  wine,  strongly  expressing  the  juice  thereof;  and 
so  they  might  after  give  the  expressed  and  less  useful  part  o£ 
the  cods  and  remaining  pulp  unto  their  swine :  which,  being 
no  gustless  or  unsatisfying  offal,  might  be  well  desired^by 
the  prodigal  in  his  hunger. 

12.  No  marvel  it  is  that  the  Israelites,  haying  lived  long 
in  a  well-watered  country,  and  been  acquainted  with  the 
noble  water  of  Nilus,  should  complain  for  water  in  the  dry 
and  barren  wilderness.  More  remarkable  it  seems  that  they 
should  extol  and  linger  after  the  cuciunbers'^  and  leeks, 
onions  and  garlick  of  Egypt ;  wherein,  notwithstanding,  lies 
a  pertinent  expression  of  the  diet  of  that  country  in  ancient 
times,  eyen  as  high  as  the  building  of  the  pyramids,  when 
Herodotus  deliyereth,  that  so  many  talents  were  spent  in 
onions  and  garlick,  for  the  food  of  labourers  and  artificers  v 
and  is  also  answerable  unto  their  present  plentiful  diet  in 
cucumbers,  and  the  great  varieties  tiiereof,  as  testified  by 
Prosper  Alpinus,  who  spent  many  years  in  Egypt. 

13.  What  &uit  that  was  which  our  first  parents  tasted  in 
Paradise,  &om  the  disputes  of  learned  men,  seems  yet  inde- 
terminable.^ More  dear  it  is  that  they  covered  theur  naked*- 
ness  or  secret  parts  with  ^g  leaves  f  which,  when  I  read,  I 
cannot  but  call  to  mind  the  several  considerations  which 
antiquiiy  had  of  the  fig  tree,  in  reference  unto  those  parts, 
particularly  how  fig  leaves,  by  sundry  authors,  are  described 
to  have  some  resemblance  unto  the  genitals,  and  so  were 
aptly  formed  for  such  contection  of  those  parts ;  how  also, 
in  that  famous  statua  of  Praxiteles,  concerning  Alexander 

^  eucumbers,']  Hasselqiiist  thus  describes  the  cncumis  chale,  or  queen 
of  cucumbers.  ''  It  grows  in  the  fertile  earth  round  Cairo,  after  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  not  in  any  other  place  in  Egypt,  nor  in  any 
other  soil.  It  ripens  with  water  melons  :  its  flesh  is  almost  of  the  same 
substance,  but  is  not  near  so  cool.  The  grandees  eat  it  as  the  moat 
pleasant  food  they  find,  and  that  from  which  they  have  least  to  appre- 
hend. It  is  the  most  excellent  of  this  tribe  of  any  yet  known. " — Easael- 
qyisCs  Trav.  p.  268. 

8  yet  mdeterminahle.]  Jewish  tradition  considers  it  to  have  been 
the  citron,  which,  in  all  probability,  was  the  fruit  spoken  of  in  Cant.  ii. 
13^  rather  than  the  apple,  as  it  is  translated. 

•  Jig-leaves.]  The  fig-tree  is  called  taneh,  or  the  "grief  tree,"  fi^m  its 
rough  leaves.  Hence  the  Eabbins  and  others  represent  Adam  to  hxwe 
selected  it  as  a  natural  sackcloth^  to  express  his  contrition. 
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and  Bucephalus,  tlie  secret  parts  are  veiled  with  fig  leaves ; 
how  this  tree  was  sacred  unto  Friapus,  and  how  the  diseases 
of  the  secret  parts  have  derived  their  name  from  figs. 

14.  That  the  good  Samaritan,  coming  from  Jericho,  used 
any  of  the  Judean  babam  ^  upon  the  wounded  traveller,  is 
not  to  be  made  out,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  disparage  his 
charitable  surgery  in  pouring  oil  into  a  green  wound ;  and, 
therefore,  when  'tis  said  he  used  oil  and  wine,  mav  rather 
conceive  that  he  made  an  oinel<mem,  or  medicine  of  oil  and 
wine  beaten  up  and  mixed  together,  which  was  no  improper 
medicine,  and  is  an  art  now  lately  studied  bv  some  so  to  in- 
corporate wine  and  oil,  that  they  may  lastingly  hold  together*, 
which  some  pretend  to  have,  and  call  it  oleum  Samaritanum, 
or  Samaritan's  oil. 

15.  When  Daniel  would  not  pollute  himself  with  the  diet 
of  the  Babylonians,  he  probably  declined  pagan  commensa- 
tion,  or  to  eat  of  meats  forbidden  to  the  Jews,  though  com* 
mon  at  their  tables,  or  so  much  as  to  taste  of  their  Gentile 
immolations,  and  sacrifices  abominable  linto  his  palate. 

But  when  'tis  said  that  he  made  choice  of  the  diet  of  pulse  ^ 
and  water,  whether  he  strictly  confined  imto  a  leguminous 
food,  according  to  the  vulgar  translation,  some  doubt  may  be 
raised  from  the  original  word  zeroffniniy  wYAch  signifies  «cm*- 
nalia,  and  is  so  set  down  in  the  margin  of  Arias  Montanus ; 
and  the  Greek  word  spermata,  generally  expressing  seeds, 
mav  signify  any  edulious  or  cerealious  grains  besides  otnrpta 
or  leguminous  seeds. 

Yet,  if  he  strictly  made  choice  of  a  leguminous  food, 
and  water,  instead  of  his  portion  from  the  king's  table,  he 
handsomely  declined  the  diet  which  might  have  been  put 

1  halsam.']  An  evergreen,  rising  to  about  fourteen  feet  high,  indi- 
^nous  in  Azab  and  all  along  the  coast  of  Babelmandel ;  bearing  but 
few  leayes,  and  small  white  flowers,  like  those  of  the  acacia. '  ^ree 
kinds  of  balsam  were  extracted  froin  this  tree  : — 1.  The  opobaUamum, 
the  most  valuable  sort,  which  flowed,  on  incision,  from  the  trunk  or 
branches.  2.  Caa^halsamum,  from  pressure  of  the  ripe  fruit.  3.  Hylo- 
hcdsavfivm,  made  by  a  decoction  of  the  buds  and  young  twigs.  The  tree 
has  entirely  disappeared  from  Palestine. 

^  pulse.']  Parched  peas  or  com ;  both  qf  which  make  part  of  the  food 
of  the  Eastern  people.  "  On  the  road  from  Acra  to  Seide,"  says  Hassel- 
quist,  "  we  saw  a  herdsman  eating  his  dinner,  consisting  of  half-ripe 
ears  of  wheat,  which  he  toasted,  and  ate  with  as  good  an  appetite  as  a 
Turk  does  his  pillans." 
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upon  him,  and  particularly  that  which  was  called  the  potU 
hosts  of  the  kiog,  which,  as  AthensBus  informeth,  implied  the 
bread  of  the  king,  made  of  barley  and  wheat,  and  the  wine 
of  Cyprus,  which  he  drank  in  an  oval  cup.  And,  therefore, 
distinctly  from  that  he  chose  plain  fare  of  water,  and  the 
gross  diet  of  pulse,  and  that,  perhaps,  not  made  into  bread, 
but  parched  and  tempered  with  water. 

Now  that  herein  (beside  the  special  benediction  of  God) 
he  made  choice  of  no  improper  diet  to  keep  himself  flEur 
and  plump,  and  so  to  excuse  the  eunuch  his  keeper,  physi- 
cians will  not  deny,  who  acknowledge  a  very  nutritive  aud 
impuiguating  &culty  in  pulses,  in  leguminous  food,  and  in 
several  sorts  of  grains  and  corns,  is  not  like  to  be  doubted 
by  such  who  consider  that  this  was  probably  a  great  part 
of  the  food  of  our  forefathers  before  the  flood,  the  diet  also 
of  Jacob  ;  and  that  the  Bomans  (called  therefore  pultifagi) 
fed  much  on  pulse  for  six  hundred  years ;  that  they  had  no 
bakers  for  that  time :  and  their  pistours  were  such  as,  before 
the  use  of  mills,  beat  out  and  cleansed  their  com.  As  also 
that  the  athletic  diet  was  of  pulse,  alphiton,  maza,  barley 
and  water ;  whereby  they  were  advantaged  sometimes  to  an 
exquisite  state  of  health,  and  such  as  was  not  without 
danger.  And,  therefore,  though  Daniel  were  no  eunuch, 
and  of  a  more  fattening  and  thriving  temper,  as  some 
have  fancied,  yet  was  he  by  this  kind  of  diet  sufficiently 
maintained  in  a  fair  and  camous  state  of  body ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, his  picture  not  improperly  drawn,  that  is,  not 
meagre  and  lean,  like  Jeremy's,  but  plump  and  feur,  answer- 
able to  the  most  authentic  wkught  of  the  Vatican,  and  the 
late  German  Luther's  bible. 

The  cynicks  in  AthenoBus  make  iterated  courses  of 
lentils,  and  prefer  that  diet  before  the  luxury  of  Seleucus. 
The  present  Egyptians,  who  are  observed  by  Alpinua  to  be 
the  fattest  nation,  and  men  to  have  bi^easts  like  women,  owe 
much,  as  he  conceiveth,  unto  the  water  of  Nile,  and  their 
diet  of  rice,  pease,  lentils,  and  white  cicers.  The  pulse- 
eating  cynicks  and  stoicks  are  all  very  long  livers  in  Laer- 
tius.  And  Daniel  must  not  be  accounted  of  few  years,  who, 
being  carried  away  captive  in  the  reign  of  Joachim,  by 
King  Nebuchadnezzar,  Hved,  by  Scripture  account,  unto  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus. 

VOL.  m.  K 
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16.  '^  And  Jacob  took  rods  of  green  poplar,  aad  of  the 
liazel,  and  the  c}iesnut  tree,  and  pilled  white  streaks  in  them, 
and  made  the  white  appear  which  was  in  the  rods,  <&c." 
Men  multiply  the  philosophy  of  Jacob,  who  beside  the 
benediction  of  God,  and  the  powerM  effects  of  imagination, 
raised  in  the  goats  and  sheep  from  pilled  and  party-coloured 
objects,  conceive  thaj}  he  chose  out  these  paurticular  plants 
above  any  other,  because  he  understood  they  had  a  particular 
virtue  unto  the  intended  effects,  according  unto  the  concep* 
tion  of  Geor^us  Venetus.* 

Whereto  you  wiU  hardly  assent,  at  least  till  you  be  better 
satisfied  and  assured  concerning  the  true  species  of  the 
plants  intended  in  the  text,  or  £bid  a  clearer  consent  and 
uniformity  in  the  translation :  for  what  we  render  poplar, 
hazel,  and  chesnut,  the  Greek  traoslateth  vi/rgam  styracmamy 
fmeinam,  plantaninam,  which  some  also  render  a  pomegra- 
nate ;  and  so  observing  this  variety  of  interpretations  con- 
ceming  common  said  known  plants  among  us,  you  may  more 
reasonably  doubt,  with  what  propriety  or  assurance  others 
less  known  be  sometimes  rendered  unto  us. 

17.  "Whether  in  the  sermon  of  the  mount,  the  hlies  of 
the  field  did  point  at  the  proper  lilies,^  or  whether  those 
fiowers  grew  wild  in  the  place  where  our  Saviour  preached, 
some  doubt  may  be  made ;  because  icpivoy,  the  word  in  that 
place,  is  accounted  of  the  same  signification  with  Tuipiovy 
and  that  in  Homer  is  taken  for  all  numner  of  specious 
flowers ;  so  received  by  Eustachios,  Hesychius,  and  the 
scholiast  upon  ApoUonius,  KadoXov  to.  &vdri  Xeipia  Xiyerau 
And  Kpivav  is  also  received  in  the  same  latitude,  not  signify- 

♦  O. ,  Venetus,  ProUan.  200. 

^  liUes,']  *'  At  a  few  miles  from  Adowa,  we  diaoovered  a  new  and. 
beautiful  species  of  amaryllis,  which  bore  from  ten  to  twelve  spikes  of 
bloom  on  each  stem,  as  large  as  those  of  the  belladonna,  springing  from, 
one  common  receptacle,  ^e  general  colour  of  the  corolla  was  white, 
and  every  petal  "was  marked  with  a  single  streak  of  bright  puiple  down 
the  middle.  The  flower  was  sweet  scented,  and  its  sm^  though  much, 
more  powerful,  resembled  that  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  This  superb- 
plant  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  party  ;  and  it  brought  imme- 
diately to  my  recollection  the  beautiful  comparison  used  on  a  particular 
occasion  by  our  Saviour,  *  I  say  unto  you,  tiiat  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.' " — Salt* a  Voyage  toAhyasinin,  p.  419^ 
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ing  only  liUes,  but  applied  iinto  daffi>dils,  hjacmtliBy  iiiaes, 
and  the  flowers  of  eolocynthis. 

Under  the  like  latitude  of  aoc^tion,  are  many  exjureeh 
sions  in  the  CaatiGles  to  be  received.  And  when  it  is  said 
''he  feedeth  among  the  lilies,"  therein  may  be  also  implied 
other  specious  flowers,  not  excluding  the  proper  Blies. 
But  in  that  expression,  ''the  lilies  drop  forth  myrrh,"  nei- 
ther proper  lUies  nor  proper  myrrh  can  De  apprehended,  the 
one  not  proceeding  j&om  the  other,  but  may  be  receiyed  in 
a  metaphorical  sense :  and  in  some  latitude  may  be  miade 
out  from  the  roscid  and  honey  drops  observaole  in  the 
flowers  of  martagon,  and  inverted  flow^ed  lilies^  and,  'tis 
like,  is  the  standing  sweet  dew  on  the  white  eyes  of  the 
crown  imperial,  now  common  among  us. 

And  the  proper  lily  may  be  intended  in  that  expression 
of  1  Eings  yii.,  that  the  brazen  sea  was  of  the  thickness  c€ 
a  hand  breadth,  and  the  brim  like  a  lily.  !For  the  flgure 
of  that  flower  being  round  at  the  bottom,  and  somewhat 
repandous,  or  inverted  at  the  top,  doth  handsomely  illus- 
trate the  comparison. 

But  that  the  lily  of  the  valley,  mentioned  in  the  Can- 
ticles, "  I  am  the  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  valley," 
is  that  vegetable  which  passeth  under  the  same  name  with 
US,  that  is,  UUwn  canvalliwm,  or  the  May  hly,  you  will  more 
hardly  believe,  who  know  with  what  insatisfaction  the  most 
learned  botanists  reduce  that  plant  unto  any  described  by 
the  ancients ;  that  Anguillara  vnU  have  it  to  be  the  (snanthe 
of  AtheiUBUB,  Cordus,  the  pothat  of  Theophrastus,  and 
LobeHus,  that  the  Greeks  had  not  described  it ;  who  find 
not  six  leaves  in  the  flower,  agreeably  to  all  lilies,  but  only 
six  small  divisions  in  the  flower,  who  find  it  also  to  have 
a  single,  and  no  bulbous  root,  nor  leaves  shooting  about  the 
bottom,  nor  the  stalk  round,  but  angular.  And  that  the 
learned  Bauhinus  hath  not  placed  it  in  the  classis  of  lilies, 
but  nervifolious  plants. 

18.  "Doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fitches,'^  and  scatter 
the  cummin  seed,  and  cast  in  the  principal  wheat,  and  the 

*  Jitches.l  There  are  two  Hebrew  words  rendered  fitches  by  our  trans- 
lators, Jte^h  and  kesmet;  'the  latter  probably  rye,  the  former  is  con- 
aidraed  by  Jerom,  Mauionides,  and  tbe  Babbins  to  be  p»e&,  in  Greek 
ueXayOiav,  in  Latin  niffeUa.    Parkhurst  suppofles  it  to  have  been  fenm^. 

m2 
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appointed  barley,  and  the  lye  in  their  place?"  Herein 
though  the  sense  may  hold  under  the  names  assigned,  yet  is 
it  not  so  easy  to  determine  the  particular  seeds  and  grains, 
where  the  obscure  original  causeth  such  differing  transla- 
tions. For  in  the  vulgar  we  meet  with  milium  and  ffith, 
which  our  translation  declineth,  placing  fitches  for  ^th,  and 
rye  for  milium  or  millet,  which,  notwithstanding,  is  retained 
by  the  Dutch. 

That  it  might  be  melanthium,  ni^ella,  or  ^ith,  may  be 
allowably  apprehended,  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  seed 
thereof  among  the  Jews  and  other  nations,  as  also  from  the 
translation  of  Tremellius ;  and  the  original  implying  a  black 
seed,  which  is  less  than  cummin,  as,  out  of  AbenEzra,  fiuxtor- 
fius  hath  expounded  it. 

But  whereas  milium  or  dyxpog  of  the  Septuagint  is  by 
ours  rendered  rye,  there  is  little  similitude  or  affinity  be- 
tween those  grains ;  for  milium  is  more  agreeable  unto  spelta 
or  espaut,  as  the  Dutch  and  others  still  render  it. 

That  we  meet  so  often  with  cummin^  seed  in  many  parts 
of  Scripture  in  reference  unto  JudsBa,  a  seed  so  abominable 
at  present  imto  our  palates  and  nostrils,  will  not  seem 
strange  unto  any  who  consider  the  frequent  use  thereof 
among  the  ancients,  not  only  in  medical  but  dietetical  use 
and  practice :  for  their  dishes  were  filled  therewith,  and  the 
noblest  festival  preparations  in  Apicius  were  not  without  it; 
and  even  in  the.  polenta,  and  parched  com,  the  old  diet  of 
the  Eomans  (as  Pliny  recordeth),  unto  every  measure  they 
mixed  a  small  proportion  of  linseed  and  cummin  seed. 

And  so  cummin  is  justly  set  down  among  things  of  vulgar 
and  common  use,  when  it  is  said  in  Matthew  xxiii.  23, 
"  Ton  pay  tithe  of  mipt,  anise,  and  cummin."  But  how  to 
make  out  the  translation  of  anise  we  are  still  to  seek,  there 
being  no  word  in  that  text  which  properly  signifieth  anise : 
the  original  being  avrfiov,  which  the  Latins  call  anethumy 
and  is  properly  Englished  dill. 

That  among  many  expressions,  allusions,  and  illustrations 
made  in  Scripture  m)m  corns,  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
oats,  so  useful  a  grain  among  us,  will  not  seem  very  strange 

^  Cttflimin.]  An  iimbelliferous  plant  reflembling  fennel ;  ptoducing  a 
latteriab,  warm,  aromatic  seed. 
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unto  you,  till  you  can  clearly  discover  that  it  was  a  grain 
of  ordinary  use  in  those  parts;  who  may  also  find  that 
Theophrastus,  who  is  large  about  other  grams,  delivers  very 
littie  of  it.  That  Dioscorides  is  also  very  short  therein. 
And  Galen  delivers  that  it  was  of  some  use  in  Asia  Minor, 
especially  in  Mysia,  and  that  rather  for  beasts  thanm^: 
and  Pliny  afSrmeth  that  the  puUicula  thereof  was  most  in 
use  among  the  Germans,  xet  that  the  Jews  were  not 
without  all  use  of  this  grain  seems  confirmable  from  the 
!Babbinical  account,  who  reckon  five  srains  liable  unto  their 
offerings,  whereof  the  cake  presented  might  be  made ;  that 
is,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  two  sorts  of  barley. 

19.  Why  the  disciples  being  hungry  plucked  the  ears  of 
com,  it  seems  strange  to  us,  who  observe  that  men  half- 
starved  betake  not  themselves  to  such  supply ;  except  we 
consider  the  ancient  diet  of  alphiton  and  polenta,  the  meal 
of  dried  and  parched  com,  or  that  which  was  c^ft^Xv^ccv 
or  meal  of  crude  and  unparched  com,  wherewith  they 
being  well  acquainted,  might  hope  for  some  satisfaction  from 
the  com  yet  in  the  husks ;  that  is,  from  the  nourishing  pulp 
or  mealy  part  within  it. 

20.  The  inhuman  oppression  of  the  Egyptian  task-mas-' 
ters,  who,  not  content  with  the  common  tale  of  brick,  took 
also  from  the  children  of  Israel  their  allowance  of  straw, 
and  forced  them  to  gather  stubble  where  they  could  find  it, 
will  be  more  nearly  apprehended,  if  we  consider  how  hard 
it  was  to  acquire  any  quantity  of  stubble  in  Egypt,  where  the 
stalk  of  com  was  so  short,  that  to  acquire  an  ordinary 
measure  it  required  more  than  ordinary  labour ;  as  is  dis- 
coverable from  that  account  which  Pli^y  hath  happily  left 
unto  us.*  In  the  com  gathered  in  Egypt  the  straw  is 
never  a  cubit  long :  because  the  seed  lieth  very  shallow,  and 
hath  no  other  nourishment  than  from  the  mud  and  slime 
left  by  the  river ;  for  under  it  is  nothing  but  sand  and  gravel. 

So  that  the  expression  of  Scripture  is  more  emphatical 
than  is  commonly  apprehended,  when  'tis  said,  ^*  The  people 
were  scattered  abroad  through  all  the  land  of  Egypt  to 
gather  stubble  instead  of  straw."  Eor  the  stubble  being 
very  short,  the  acquist  was  difficult ;  a  few  fields  afibrded  it 

♦  Lib.  18.  Nat.  Hist. 
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not,  and  they  were  fain  to  wander  &r  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
qnanti^  of  it. 

21.  It  is  said  in  the  Sonff  of  Solomon,  that  "The  vines 
with  the  tender  grape  give  a  good  smell."  That  the  flowers 
of  the  vine  should  be  emphatically  noted  to  give  a  pleasant 
smell  seems  hard  nnto  our  northern  nostrils,  which  discover 
not  such  odours,  and  smell  them  not  in  foil  vineyards ; 
whereas  in  hot  regions,  and  more  spread  and  digested 
flowers,  a  sweet  savour  may  be  allowed,  denotable  from 
several  human  expressions,  and  the  practice  of  the  ancients, 
in  putting  the  dried  flowers  of  the  vine  into  new  wine  to 
give  it  a  pure  and  flosculous  race  or  spirit,  which  wine  was 
therefore  called  olvavBivov,  allowing  unto  every  c<k^  two 
pounds  of  dried  flowers. 

And  therefore,  the  vine  flowering  but  in  the  spring,  it 
cannot  but  seem  an  impertinent  objection  of  the  Jews,  that 
the  apostles  were  ^  fall  of  new  wine  at  Pentecost,"  wb^i  it 
was  not  to  be  found.  Wherefore  we  nunr  rather  conceive 
that  the  word  yXcvicv  in  that  place  implied  not  new  wine  or 
must,  but  some  generous  strong  and  sweet  wine,  wherein 
more  especially  lay  the  power  of  inebnaticm. 

But  n  it  be  to  be  taken  for  some  kind  of  must,  it  might 
be  some  kind  of  aicryXcvroc,  oc  long  lasting  must,  which 
might  be  had  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  which,  as  Pliny 
deuvereth,  they  maide  by  hindering  and  keeping  the  mui^ 
from  fermentaUon  or  working,  and  so  it  kept  soft  and  sweet 
for  no  small  time  after. 

22.  When  the  dove,  sent  out  of  the  ark,  retomed  witii 
a  green  olive  leaf,  according  to  the  original:'  how  the  leaf, 
after  ten  months,  and  under  water,  should  stiU  maantam 
a  verdure  or  greenness,  need  not  much  amuse  the  reader, 
if  we  consider  that  the  oHve  l3?ee  is  aUlf^>Xovy  or  con- 
tinually green ;  that  the  leaves  are  of  a  bitt^  taste,  and  of 
a  fast  and  lasting  substance.  Since  we  also  find  fresh  and 
green  leaves  among  the  olives  which  we  receive  from  remote 
eountries ;  and  since  the  plants  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  on  the  sides  of  rocks,  maintaiTi  a  deqp  and  fresh 
verdure. 

How  the  tree  should  stand  so  long  in  the  deluge  under 
water,  may  partly  be  allowed  from  the  uncertain  determina- 
tion of  the  flows  and  eoirents  of  tiiat  time,  and  the  quali- 
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fication  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  by  the  admixture  of 
jfresh  water,  when  the  whole  watery  element  was  together. 

And  it  miay  be  signally  illustrated  from  the  like  exaanples 
in  Theophra^bus*  and  Pliny t  in  words  to  this  effect:  even 
the  sea  affordeth  shrubs  and  trees  ;  in  the  Bed  Sea  whole 
woods  do  live,  namely  of  bays  and  olives  bearing  fruit. 
The  soldiers  of  Alexander,  who  sailed  into  India,  made 
report,  that  the  tides  were  so  high  in  some  islands,  that  they 
overflowed,  and  covered  the  woods,  as  high  as  plane  and 
poplar  trees.  The  lower  sort  wholly,  the  greater  all  but  the 
tops,  whereto  the  mariners  finstened  their  vessels  at  high 
water,  and  at  the  root  in  the  ebb ;  that  the  leaves  of  these 
sea-trees  while  nnder  water  looked  green,  but  taken  out 
presently  dried  with  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  like  is  deli- 
Tered  by  Theophrastus,  that  some  oaks  do  grow  and  bear 
acorns  imder  the  sea. 

23.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mus- 
tard-seed, which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field,  which 
indeed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds ;  but  when  'tis  grown  is  the 
greatest  among  herbs,  and  becometh  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds 
of  the  air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof." 

Luke  xiii.  19.  "  It  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which 
a  man  took  and  cast  it  into  his  garden,  and  it  waxed  a 
great  tree,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodged  in  the  branches 
thereof." 

This  expression  by  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  will  not 
seem  so  steange  unto  you,  who  well  consider  it.  That  it  is 
simply  the  least  of  seeds,  you  cannot  apprehend,  if  you  have 
beheld  the  seeds  of  rapimculus,  marjorane,  tobacco,  and  the 
smallest  seed  of  hmaria. 

But  you  may  well  understand  it  to  be  the  smallest  seed 
among  herbs  which  produce  so  big  a  plant,  or  the  least  of 
herbal  plants,  which  arise  unto  such  a  proportion,  implied 
in  the  expression ;  the  smallest  of  seeds,  and  becometh  the 
greatest  of  herbs. 

And  you  may  also  grant  that  it  is  the  smallest  of  seeds ' 
of  plants  apt  to  devBpi^eiv,  arborescere,  fruticeacere,  or  to 
grow  unto  a  ligneous  substance,  and  from  an  herby  and 
oleraoeous  vegetable,  to  become  a  kind  of  tree,  and  to  be 

*  Theoph'atL  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7,  8.         f  PImy,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  ultimo. 
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accounted  among  the  dendrolachana  or  arhoroleracea :  as 
upon  strons  seed,  cidture,  and  good  ground,  is  observable 
in  some  caobages,  mallows,  and  many  more,  and  therefore 
expressed  by  ylverai  to  ^iv^poy  and  yivtrai  eIq  to  ^ivdpor,  it 
becometh  a  tree,  or  arhorescit,  as  Beza  rendereth  it. 

Nor  if  warily  considered  doth  the  expression  contain 
such  difficulty.  For  the  parable  may  not  ground  itself  upon 
generals,  or  imply  any  or  every  grain  of  mustard,  but  point 
at  such  a  grain  as,  from  its  fertile  spirit,  and  6ther  concur- 
rent advantages,  hath  the  success  to  become  arboreous, 
shoot  into  such  a  magnitude,  and  acquire  the  like  tallness. 
And  unto  such  a  grain  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened, 
which  from  such  slender  beginnings  shall  find  such  increase 
and  grandeur. 

The  expression  also  that  it  might  grow  into  such  dimen- 
sions that  birds  might  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof,  may 
be  literally  conceived ;  if  we  allow  the  luxuriancy  of  plants 
in  JudflBa,  above  our  northern  regions ;  if  we  accept  of  but 
half  the  story  taken  notice  of  by  TremeUius,  from  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  of  a  mustard  tree  that  was  to  be  climbed 
like  a  fig  tree ;  and  of  another,  under  whose  shade  a  potter 
daily  wrought ;  and  it  may  somewhat  abate  our  doubts,  if 
we  take  in  the  advertisement  of  Herodotus  concerning 
lesser  plants  oimilittm  and  sesamum,  in  the  Babylonian  soil: 
milium  ac  sesamum  in  proceritatem  instar  arhorum  cre^cere, 
etsi  mihi  compertum,  tamen  memorare  supersedeo,  probe 
sciens  eis  qui  nunquam  Bdbyhniam  reponeni  adiertmt  per- 
quam  incredibile  visum  iri.  We  may  likewise  consider  that 
the  word  KaratrKrjviotTai  doth  not  'necessarily  signify  making 
a  nest,  but  rather  sitting,  roosting,  cowering,  and  resting  in 
the  boughs,  according  as  the  same  word  is  used  by  the 
Septuagint  in  other  places,*  as  the  vulgate  rendereth  it  in 
this,  inhaUtcmt,  as  our  translation,  "lodgeth,"  and  the 
Ehemish,  "  resteth  in  the  branches." 

24.  "  And  it  came  to  pass  that  on  the  morrow  Moses 
went  into  the  tabernacle  of  witness,  and  behold  the  rod  of 
Aaron  for  the  house  of  Levi  was  budded,  and  brought  forth 
buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds."  f 

In  the  contention  of  the  tribes  and  decision  of  priority 

♦  Dan.  iv.  9.     Psalm  i.  14,  12. 
t  The  Eod  of  Aaron,  Numb.  xvii.  8. 
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and  primogenitiire  of  Aaron,  declared  by  the  rod,  which  in 
a  night  budded,  flowered,  and  brought  forth  ahnonds,  you 
cannot  but  apprehend  a  propriety  in  the  miracle  from  that 
species  of  tree  which  leadetn  in  the  vernal  germination  of 
the  year,  unto  all  the  classes  of  trees ;  and  so  apprehend 
how  properly  in  a  night  and  short  space  of  time  the  miracle 
arose,  and  somewhat  answerable  unto  its  nature  thd  flowers 
and  fruit  appeared  in  this  precocious  tree,  and  whose  ori- 
ginal name*  implieth  such  speedy  eflBlorescence,  as  in  its 
proper  nature  flowering  in  February,  and  showing  its  fruit 
in  March. 

This  consideration  of  that  tree  maketh  the  expression 
in  Jeremy  more  emphatical,  when  'tis  said,  "  What  seest 
thou?  and  he  said,  a  rod  of  an  almond  tree.  Then  said 
the  Lord  unto  me,  thou  hast  well  seen,  for  I  will  hasten  the 
word  to  perform  it."t  I  will  be  quick  and  forward  like  the 
almond  ta^e,  to  produce  the  effects  of  my  word,  and  hasten 
to  display  my  judgments  upon  them. 

And  we  may  hereby  joore  easily  apprehend  the  expression 
in  Ecclesiast^s ;  "when  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish," J 
that  is,  when  the  head,  which  is  the  prime  part,  and  first 
showeth  itself  in  the  world,  shall  grow  white,  like  the 
flowers  of  the  almond  tree,  whose  fruit,  as  Athenseus  deli- 
vereth,  was  first  called  k'Aprjvoy,  or  the  head,  from  some 
resemblance  and  covering  parts  of  it. 

How  properly  the  priority  was  comfirmed  by  a  rod  or 
staff,  and  why  the  rods  and  staffs  of  the  princes  were  chosen 
for  this  decision,  philologists  will  consider.  For  these  were 
the  badges,  signs,  and  cognisances  of  their  places,  and  were 
a  kind  of  sceptre  in  their  hands,  denoting  their  super- 
eminencies.  The  staff  of  divinity  is  ordinarily  described  in 
the  hands  of  gods  and  goddesses  in  old  draughts.  Trojan 
and  Grecian  princes  were  not  without  the  like,  whereof  the 
shoulders  of  Thersites  felt  from  the  hands  of  Ulysses. 
Achilles  in  Homer,  as  by  a  desperate  oath,  swears  by  his 
wooden  sceptre,  which  should  never  bud  nor  bear  leaves 
again;  which  seeming  the  greatest  impossibility  to  him, 
advanceth  the  miracle  of  Aaron's  rod.     And  if  it  could  be 


*  Shacher,  from  Sbachar  featinua  fiiit  or  maturuit.         f  Jer.  i.  11. 
1  Eccles.  xii.  5. 
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well  made  out  thofc  Homer  had  seen  the  books  of  Moses,  in 
that  expression  of  Achilles,  he  might  allude  unto  this 
miracle. 

That  power  which  proposed  the  experiment  by  blossoms 
in  the  rod,  added  also  the  fruit  of  almonds ;  the  text  liot 
strictly  making  out  the  leaves,  and  so  omitting  the  middle 
germination ;  the  leaves  properly  coming  affcer  the  flowers, 
and  before  the  almonds.  And  therefore  if  you  have  well 
perused  medals,  you  cannot  but  observe  how  in  the  impress 
of  many  shekels,  which  pass  among  us  by  the  name  of  the 
Jerusalem  shekels,  the  rod  of  Aaron  is  improperly  laden  with 
many  leaves,  whereas  that  which  is  shown  under  the  name 
of  the  Samaritan  shekel,  seems  most  conformable  unto  the 
text,  which  describeth  the  firuit  without  leaves. 

25.  '^  Binding^  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt 
unto  the  choice  vine." 

That  vines,  which  are  commonly  supported,  should  grow 
so  large  and  bulky,  as  to  be  fit  to  fasten  their  juments,  and 
beasts  of  labour  unto  them,  may  spem  a  hard  expression 
unto  many :  which  notwithstanding  may  easily  be  admitted, 
if  we  consider  the  account  of  PHny,  that  in  many  places 
out  of  Italy  vines  do  grow  without  any  stay  or  support : 
nor  will  it  be  otherwise  conceived  of  lusty  vines,  if  we  call 
to  mind  how  the  same  author*  deHvereth,  that  the  statua 
of  Jupiter  was  made  out  of  a  vine ;  and  that  out  of  one 
single  Cyprian  vi^e  a  scale  or  ladder  was  made  that  reached 
unto  the  roof  of  the  temple  of  IMana  at  Ephesus. 

26.  "  I  was  exalted  as  a  palm  tree  in  Engaddi,  and  as 
a  rose  plant''  in  Jericho."     That  the  rose  of  Jericho,  or 

*  Plm.  lib.  XIV. 

^  Bindrng,  <i*c.]  In  some  parts  of  Persia,  it  was  formerly  the  castom 
to  turn  their  cattle  into  the  Tineyards  after  the  vintage,  to  browse  on 
the  yineSj  some  of  which  are  so  large  that  a  man  can  scarcely  compass 
their  trunks  in  h\M  arms. 

'  roaepkmt  in  Jericho.]  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  oriental  rose  trees  probably  here  intended : — "  On  first 
entering  this  bower  of  faiiy  land,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of 
two  rose  trees ;  faU  f<mrteen  feet  kigh,  laden  with  thousands  of  flowers, 
in  every  degree  of  expansion,  and  of  a  bloom  and  delicacy  of  scent,  that 
imbued  the  whole  atmosphere  with  the  most  exquisite  perftune ;  indeed, 
I  believe  that  in  no  country  of  the  world  does  the  rose  grow  in  such 
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tlittfc  plant  which  passeth  among  ns  under  that  denomina* 
tion,  was  signified  in  this  text,  yon  are  not  like  to  apprehend 
with  some,  who  also  name  it  the  rose  of  St.  Mary,  and 
deliver,  that  it  openeth  the  branches,  and  flowers  upon  the 
eve  of  our  Saviour's  nativity :  but  rather  conceive  it  some 
proper  kind  of  rose,  which  thrived  and  prospered  in  Jericho 
more  than  in  the  neighbour  countries.  For  our  rose  of 
Jericho  is  a  very  low  and  hard  plant,  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground ;  one  whereof  brought  from  Judiea  I  have  kept  by 
me  many  years,  nothing  resembling  a  rose  tree,  either  in 
flowers,  branches,  leaves,  or  growth ;  and  so  improper  to 
answer  the  emphatical  word  of  exaltation  in  the  text: 
growing  not  only  about  Jericho,  but  other  parts  of  Judaea 
and  Arabia,  as  Bellonius  hath  observed :  which  being'a  diy 
and  ligneous  plant,  is  preserved  many  years,  and  thougn 
crumpled  and  furled  up,  yet,  if  infused  in  watef ,  will  swell 
and  msplay  its  parts. 

27.  Quasi  Terebmthus  extendi  ramos,  when  it  is  said  in 
the  same  chapter,  "  as  a  turpentine  tree®  have  I  stretched 
out  my  branches."  It  will  not  seem  strange  unto  such  as 
have  either  seen  that  tree  or  examined  its  description :  for 
it  is  a  plant  that  widely  displayeth  its  branches :  and  though 
in  some  European  countries  it  be  but  of  a  low  and  fruticeous 
growth,  yet  Pliny  observeth  that  it  is  great  in  Syria*  and 
80  allowably,  or  at  least  not  improperly  mentioned  in  the 
expression  of  Hoseaf  according  to  the  vulgar  translation, 
Stiper  et^ita  mowtiwrn  MacrificafU,  ^c,  sub  qttercu,  populOy 
et  terehintho,  quondam  bona  est  umbra  ejtcs.  And  this  di&- 
fiion  and  spreading  of  its  branches  hath  afforded  the  proverb 
of  terebmtho  stuUior,  applicble  unto  arrogant  or  boasting 

*  TerebintliiiB  in  Macedonia  fruticftt;  in  Syria,  magna  est,  lib.  xiii.  i^Zm. 
t  Hos.  iv.  13. 

perfection  as  in  Persia,  in  no  country  is  it  so  cultivated,  and  prized  by 
the  natives.  Their  gardens  and  courts  are  crowded  with  its  plants, 
their  rooms  ornamented  with  Tases  filled  with  its  gathered  bunches,  and 
evexy  bath  strewed  with  the  foil-blown  flowers,  plucked  from  the  ever- 
replenished  stems." 

'  turpetUme  tree.]  An  evergreen  of  moderate  size,  with  atop  and 
branches  large  in  proportion  ;  leaves  like  the  olive,  but  green,  mixed 
with  red  and  purple  ;  the  flowers  purple,  growing  in  branches,  like  the 
vine ;  fruit  like  that  of  the  juniper,  and  of  a  ruddy  purple. 
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persons,  who  spread  and  display  their  own  acts,  as  Erasmus 
hath  observed. 

28.  It  is  said  in  our  translation,  ''  Saul  tarried  in  the 
uppermost  parts  of  Gribeah,  under  a  pomegranate  tree  which 
is  m  Migron :  and  the  people  which  were  with  him  were 
about  six  hundred  men."  And  when  it  is  said  in  some 
Latin  translations,  Saul  morabaturjlxo  ientorio  sub  malo^ 
aranato,  you  will  not  be  ready  to  take  it  in  the  common 
literal  sense,  who  know  that  a  pomegranate  tree  is  but  low 
of  growth,  and  very  unfit  to  pitch  a  tent  under  it ;  and 
may  rather  apprehend  it  as  the  name  of  a  place,  or  the 
rock  of  Eimmon,  or  Pomegranate ;  so  named  from  pome- 
granates which  grew  there,  and  which  many  think  to  have 
been  the  same  pkce  mentioned  in  Judges.* 

29.  It  is  said  in  the  book  of  "Wisdom,  "  Where  water 
stood  befoife,  dry  land  appeared,  and  out  of  the  Bed  Sea 
a  way  appeared  without  impediment,  and  out  of  the  violent 
streams  a  green  field;"  or  as  the  Latin  renders  it,  campus 
oerminans  de  prof  undo :  whereby  it  seems  implied  that  the 
Israelites  passed  over  a  green  field  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea :  and  though  most  would  have  this  but  a  metaphorical 
expression,  yet  may  it  be  literally  tolerable ;  and  so  may  be 
safely  apprehended  by  those  that  sensibly  know  what  great 
number  of  vegetables  (as  the  several  varieties  of  algcs,  sea 
lettuce,  phasffonium,  conferva,  caulia  marina,  abies,  erica, 
tamarice,  divers  sorts  of  muscus,  Jucus,  querctta  marina,  and 
corallines),  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Since  it  is 
also  now  well  known,  that  the  western  ocean,  for  many 
degrees,  is  covered  with  sargasso  or  lenticula  marina,  and 
found  to  arise  from  the  bottom  of  that  sea ;  since,  upon  the 
coast  of  Provence  by  the  isles  of  Eres,  there  is  a  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  called  la  Prairie,  or  the  meadowy 
sea,  from  the  bottom  thereof  so  plentifully  covered  with 
plants :  since  vast  heaps  of  weeds  are  found  in  the  bellies  of 
some  whales  taken  in  the  northern  ocean,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  shore :  and  since  the  providence  of  nature  hath 
provided  this  shelter  for  minor  fishes ;  both  for  their  spawn, 
and  safety  of  their  young  ones.  And  this  might  be  more 
peculiarly  allowed  to  be  spoken  of  the  Bed  Sea,  since  the 

*  Judges  xz.  45,  i7 ;  zxi.  13. 
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Hebrews  named  it  stiph  or  the  weedy  sea :  and,  also,  seeing 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  obserying  the  growth  of  vegetables 
under  water,  haye  made  their  chief  illustrations  firom  those 
in  the  lied  Sea. 

30.  You  will  readily  discoyer  how  widely  they  are  mis- 
taken, who  accept  the  sycamore  mentioned  in  several  parts 
of  Scripture  for  the  sycamore  or  tree  of  that  denomination 
with  us ;  which  is  properly  but  one  kind  or  difference  of 
acer^  and  bears  no  fruit  with  any  resemblance  unto  a  fig. 

But  you  will  rather,  thereby,  apprehend  the  true  and 
genuine  sycamore  or  sycaminus,  which  is  a  stranger  in  our 
parts.  A  tree  (according  to  the  description  of  Theo- 
phrastus, Dioscorides,  and  Galen),  resembling  a  mulberiy 
tree  in  the  leaf,  but  in  the  fruit  a  fig  ;^  which  it  produceth 
not  in  the  twigs  but  in  the  trunk  or  greater  branches, 
answerable  to  the  sycamore  of  Egypt,  the  Egyptian  fig  or 
giamez  of  the  Arabians,  described  by  Prosper  Alpinus,  with 
a  leaf  somewhat  broader  than  a  mulbeny,  and  in  its  fruit 
like  a  fig.  Insomuch  that  some  have  fancied  it  to  have  had 
its  first  production  from  a  fig  tree  grafted  on  a  mulberry. 
It  is  a  tree  common  in  Judsea,  whereof  they  made  frequent 
use  in  buildings;  and  so  understood,  it  explaineth  that 
expression  in  Isaiah:*  ^^  Sycamori  excid  stmt,  cedros  sub^ 
stitiAemus.  The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will  build 
with  hewn  stones :  the  sycamores  are  cut  down,  but  we  will 
change  them  into  cedars." 

It  is  a  broad  spreading  tree,  not  only  fit  for  walks,  groves, 
and  shade,  but  also  affording  profit.  And  therefore  it  is 
said  that  King  Davidf  appoi&ted  Baalhanan  to  be  over  his 
olive  trees  and  sycamores,  which  were  in  great  plenty ;  and 
it  is  accordingly  dehvered,  that  ''  Solomon  made  cedars  to 
be  as  the  ^camore  trees  that  are  in  the  vale  for  abun- 
dance.":];  That  is,  he  planted  many,  though  they  did  not 
come  to  perfection  in  his  days. 

And  aa  it  grew  plentifully  about  the  plains,  so  was  the 
fruit  good  for  food;  and,  as  Bellonius  and  late  accounts 

*  Isaiah  ix.  10.  1 1  Chron.  xxvii.  28.  $  1  Kings  x.  27. 

•  rtaembling  m  fruit  a  fig."]  In  smell  and  figure,  but  not  in  the  mode 
of  growth  ;  they  grow  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  a  fruit  stalk,  not  singly 
like  figs. 
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delirer,  very  refreshing  tinto  traydlers  in  those  hot  and  dry 
Gountries :  whereby  the  expression  of  Amos*  becomes  more 
intelligible,  when  he  said  he  was  an  herdsman,  and  a  ga- 
therer of  sycamore  fruit.  And  the  expression  of  Daridt 
also  becomes  more  emphatical ;  "  He  destroyed  their  vines 
with  hail,  and  their  sycamore  trees  with  frost."  That  is, 
their  siomath  in  the  original,  a  word  in  the  sound  not  far 
from  the  sycamore. 

Thus,  when  it  is  said,  "  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  ye  might  say  unto  this  sycamine  ta«e,  be 
thou  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  be  thou  placed  in  the  sea, 
and  it  should  obey  you:"  J  it  might  be  more  significantly 
spoken  of  this  sycamore ;  this  being  described  to  be  mi>or 
vduta,  a  large  and  well-rooted  tree,  whose  removal  was  more 
difficult  than  many  others.  And  so  the  instance  in  thafe 
text,  is  very  properly  made  in  the  sycamore  tree,  one  of  the 
largest  and  less  removable  trees  among  them.  A  tree  so 
lasting  and  well-rooted,  that  the  sycamore  which  Zaccheus 
ascended  is  still  shown  in  JudsBa  unto  travellers ;  as  also 
the  hollow  sycamore  at  Maturs^  in  Egypt,  where  the 
blessed  virgin  is  said  to  have  remained :  wluch  though  it 
relisheth  of  the  legend,  yet  it  plainly  declareth  what  opi- 
nion they  had  of  the  lasting  condition  of  that  tree,  to  coun- 
tenance the  tradition ;  for  which  they  might  not  be  without 
some  experience,  since  the  learned  describer  of  the  pyra- 
mids §  observeth,  that  the  old  Egyptians  made  cofi&ns  of  this 
wood,  which  he  found  yet  fresh  andundecayed  among  divers 
of  their  mummies. 

And  thus,  also,  when  Zaceheus  climbed  up  into  a  syca- 
more above  any  other  tree,  this  beii]^  a  lairge  and  fair  one, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  made  choice  of  a  proper  and 
advantageous  tree  to  look  down  upon  our  Saviour. 

31.  Whether  the  expression  of  our  Saviour  in  the  parable 
of  the  sower,  and  the  increase  of  the  seed  unto  thirty, 
sixty,  and  a  hundred  fold,  had  any  reference  unto  the  ages 
of  believers,  and  measure  of  their  faith,  as  children,  young 
and  old  persons,  as  to  beginners,  well  advanced  and  strongly 
confirmed  Christians,  as  learned  men  have  hinted ;  or  whe- 
ther in  this  progressional   ascent  there  were  any  latent 

*  Amos  vii.  14.  f  Psalm  Ixxviii,  47. 

X  Luke  xvii.  6.  §  D.  Greaves. 
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mystery,  as  the  mystical  interpreters  of  numbers  may  appre- 
hend, I  pretend  not  to  determine. 

But,  now  this  multiplication  may  well  be  conceived,  and 
in  what  way  apprehended,  and  that  this  centesimal  increase 
is  not  naturally  strange,  you  that  are  no  stranger  in  agricul- 
ture, old  and  new,  are  not  like  to  make  great  doubt. 

That  every  ^rain  should  produce  an  ear  affording  an  him- 
dred  grains,  is  not  like  to  be  their  conjecture  who  behold 
the  growth  of  com  in  our  fields,  wherein  a  common  grain 
doth  produce  far  less  in  number.  Por  barley,  consisting 
but  of  two  versus  or  rows,  seldom  exceedeth  twenty  grains, 
that  is,  ten  upon  each  trrolxogf  or  row;  rye,  of  a  square 
figure,  is  very  firuitful  at  forty :  wheat,  besides  the  fiit  and 
iinmcus,  or  imperfect  grains  of  the  small  husks  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  thQ  ear,  is  fruitful  at  ten  treble  ^liimi  or 
husks  in  a  row,  each  containing  but  three  grains  in  breadth, 
if  the  middle  grain  arriveth  at  all  to  perfection ;  and  so 
maketh  up  threescore  grains  in  both  sides. 

Yet  even  this  centesimal  fiructification  may  be  admitted  in 
some  sorts  of  cerealia,  and  grains  from  one  ear :  if  we  take 
in  triticum  cenHgramim,  or  fertiUssimum  Flinii,  Tudian 
wheat,  and  panicum;  which,  in  every  ear,  containeth  hun- 
dreds of  grains. 

But  this  increase  may  easHy  be  conceived  of  grains  in 
their  total  multiplication,  in  good  and  fertile  grounds,  since, 
if  every  grain  of  wheat  produceth  but  three  ears,  the  in- 
crease will  arise  above  that  number.  Nor  are  we  without 
examples  of  some  grounds  which  have  produced  many  more 
ears,  and  above  this  centesimal  increase :  as  Pliny  hath  left 
recorded  of  the  Byzacian  field  in  AMca.*  Mmt  ex  eo  loco 
proewator  ex  tmo  grcmo  quadroffmta  pauds  minus  germma, 
Jfisit  et  Neroni  similiter  tercentum  quadraginta  stvpuhzs  ex 
uno  grcmo.  Cum  centesimos  quidem  Leontini  SicilicB  campi 
fimdfu/Kty  aliique,  et  iota  Baticay  et  imprimis  ^gyptus. 
And  even  iu  our  own  country,  from  one  grain  of  wheat 
sowed  in  a  garden,  I  have  numbered  many  more  than  an 
hundred.^ 

*  Plm.  Bkt  Nat,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  21. 

*  many  'more  them  am  htmdred.]  The  maiiTiscript  in  the  British 
Museum  reads/  "  no  less  than  three  hundred  stalks  and  ears." — MS^ 
Sloom,  1841. 
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And  though  many  grains  are  commonly  lost  which  come 
not  to  sprouting  or  earing,  yet  the  same  is  also  verified  in 
measure ;  as  that  one  bushel  should  produce  a  hundred,  as 
is  exemplified  by  the  com  in  Gerar :  "  Then  Isaac  sowed  in 
that  land,  and  received  in  the  same  year  an  hundred  fold."* 
That  is,  as  the  Chaldee  explaineth  it,  a  hundred  for  one, 
when  he  measured  it.  And  this  Pliny  seems  to  intend, 
when  he  saith  of  the  fertile  Byzacian  territory  before  men- 
tioned, ex  uno  centeni  quinquaginta  modii  redduntv/r. 
And  may  be  favourably  apprenended  of  the  fertility  of 
some  grounds  in  Poland;  wherein,  after  the  accounts  of 
Gaguinus,  from  rye  sowed  in  August,  come  thirty  or  forty 
ears,  and  a  man  on  horseback  can  scarce  look  over  it. 

In  the  sabbatical  crop  of  JudsBa,  there  must  be  admitted 
a  large  increase,  and  probably  not  short  of  this  centesimal 
multiplication:  for  it  supphed  part  of  the  sixth  year, 
the  whole  seventh,  and  eighth,  until  the  harvest  of  that 
year. 

The  seven  years  of  plenty  in  Egypt  must  be  of  high 
increase ;  when,  by  stormg  up  but  the  fifth  part,  they  sup- 
plied the  whole  land,  and  many  of  their  neighbours  after : 
for  it  is  said,  '*  the  famine  was  in  all  the  land  about  them."  t 
And  therefore  thoush  the  causes  of  the  dearth  in  Egypt  be 
made  out  from  the  defect  of  the  overflow  of  Nilus,  accord- 
ing to  the  dream  of  Pharaoh ;  yet  was  that  no  cause  of  the 
scarcity  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  may  rather  be  ascribed 
to  the  want  of  the  former  and  latter  rains,  for  some  suc- 
ceeding years,  if  their  famine  held  time  and  duration  with 
that  of  Egypt ;  as  may  be  probably  gathered  from  that 
expression  of  Joseph,  "  come  down  unto  me  (into  Egypt) 
and  tarry  not,  and  there  will  I  nourish  thee :  for  yet  there 
are  five  years  of  famine,  lest  thou  and  thy  household,  and  all 
that  thou  hast,  come  to  poverty."  J 

How  they  preserved  tneir  corn  so  long  in  Egypt  may 
seem  hard  unto  northern  and  moist  climates,  except  we  con- 
sider the  many  ways  of  preservation  practised  by  antiquity, 
and  also  take  in  that  handsome  account  of  Pliny ;  what 
com  soever  is  laid  up  in  the  ear,  it  taketh  no  harip  keep  it 
as  long  as  you  wiU,  although  the  best  and  most  assured  way 

♦  Gen.  xxvi.  12. 
t  Gen.  xli.  BQ,  X  Gen.  xlv.  9, 11. 
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to  keep  com  is  in  caves  and  vaults  under  ground,  according 
to  the  practice  of  Cappadocia  and  Thracia. 

In  Egypt  and  Mauritania  above  all  things  they  look  to 
this,  that  their  granaries  stand  on  high  ground ;  and  how 
dry  soever  their  floor  be,  they  lay  a  course  of  chaff  betwixt 
it  and  the  ground.  Besides,  they  put  up  their  com  in 
granaries  and  bins  together  with  the  ear.  And  Varro  de- 
Svereth  that  wheat  laid  up  in  that  manner  will  last  fifty 
years;  millet  an  hundred;  and  beans  so  conserved,  in  a 
cave  of  Ambracia,  were  known  to  live  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of  King  Pyrrhus,  unto 
the  Pjratick  war  under  the  conduct  of  Pompey. 

More  strange  it  may  seem  how,  after  seven  years,  the 
grains  conserved  should  be  fruitful  for  a  new  production. 
For  it  is  said  that  Joseph  delivered  seed  unto  the  Egyptians, 
to  sow  their  land  for  the  eighth  year :  and  com  after  seven 
years  is  like  to  afford  little  or  no  production,  according  to 
Theophrastus ;  "  ad  aementem  semen  anniculum  optimwrnpu- 
tatv/Tj  himtm  deterius  et  trmum;  ultra  sterile  ferme  esty 
qitanquam  ad  usvm  cibaritim  idonetim.^^* 

Yet  since,  from  former  exemplifications,  com  may  be  made 
to  last  so  long,  the  fructifying  power  may  well  be  conceived 
to  last  in  some  good  proportion,  according  to  the  region  and 
place  of  its  conservation,  as  the  same  Theophrastus  hath 
observed,  and  left  a  notable  example  from  Cappadocia,  where 
com  might  be  kept  sixty  years,  and  remain  fertile  at  forty ; 
according  to  his  expression  thus  translated;  in  Cappadocue 
loco  quodam  Petra  dicto,  triiicum  ad  qua&raginta  annos 
foecundum  est,  et  ad  sementem  percommodum  durare  proditum 
est,  sexagenos  aut  septtuigenos  ad  usvm  cibaritMn  servari 
posse  idmewm.  The  situation  of  that  conservatoiy  was,  as 
he  deUvereth,  vxj^rjXoy,  evwow,  evavpoy,  high,  airy,  and  exposed 
to  favourable  winds.  And  upon  such  consideration  of  winds 
and  ventilation,  some  conceived  the  Egyptian  granaries  were 
made  open,  the  country  being  free  from  rain.  However  it 
was,  that  contrivance  could  not  be  without  some  hazard : 
for  the  great  mists  and  dews  of  that  country  might  dispose 
the  com  unto  corruption.f 

*  Theoph.  Hist,  lib.  viii. 
t  Egypt  bfiixKutSfiCt  Kal  3p6(TepoQ.    Vide  Theophrastum, 
YOL.  ni.  IT 
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More  plainly  may  they  mistake,  who*,  from  some  analogy 
of  name  (as  if  pyramid  were  derived  from  vvpov,  triticwm),. 
conceive  the  E^rptian  pyramids  to  have  been  built  for 
granaries,  or  look  for  any  settled  monuments  about  the 
deserts  erected  for  that  intention ;  since  their  store-houses 
were  made  in  the  great  towns,  according  to  Scripture  ex- 
pression, "  He  gathered  up  all  the  food  for  seven  years, 
which  was  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  laid  up  the  food  in  the 
cities :  the  food  of  the  fiela  which  was  round  about  every 
city,  laid  he  up  in  the  same."* 

32.  "  For  if  thou  wert  cut  out  of  the  olive  tree,  which  i& 
wild  by  nature,  and  wert  grafbed,  contrary  to  nature,  into  a 
good  olive  tree,  how  much  more  shall  these  which  be  the 
natural  branches,  be  grafted  into  their  own  olive  tree?" 
In  which  place,  how  answerable^  to  the  doctrine  of  hus- 
bandry this  expression  of  St.  Paul  is,  jou  will  readily  ap- 
prehend who  understand  the  rules  of  insition  or  graMng, 
and  that  way  of  vegetable  propagation ;  wherein  it  is  con- 
trary to  nature,*  or  natural  rules  which  art  observeth :  viz. 
to  make  use  of  scions  more  ignoble  than  the  stock,  or 
to  graft  wild  upon  domestic  and  good  plants,  accordiug 
as  Theophrastus  hath  anciently  observed,t  and,  making 
instance  in  the  oHve,  hath  left  this  doctrine  unto  us  : 
wrhcmwn  syhestrihus  ut  satis  oleastris  inserere.  Nam  si  e 
contrario  syhestrem  i/n  wrha^fios  sevens,  etsi  differentia 
qucsdam  erit,  tamen  horuB  Jrugis  aa*hor  nwnquam  profecto 
reddetur :%  which  is  also  agreeable  unto  our  present 
practice,  who  grail  pears  on  thorns,  and  apples  upon  crab- 
stocks,  not  using  the  contrary  insition.  And  when  it  is 
said,  '^  how  much  more  shall  these,  which  are  the  natural 
branches,  be  grafted  into  their  own  natural  olive  tree?" 
this  is  also  agreeable  unto  the  rule  of  the  same  author ; 
£OTi  ^£  fieXriiav  kyKevrtrpt^oq  ofioiiitv  eIs  ofxoia,  insitio  melior  est 
similium  in  similibtu :  for  the  nearer  consanguinity  there  is 
between  the  scions  and  the  stock,  the  readier  comprehension 
is  made,  and  the  nobler  fructification.    Accordiog  also  unto 

♦  Gen.  xli.  48.  f  Be  Ccmaia  Plamt.  lib.  i.  cap.  7. 

X  KoXXiKapKiiv  OVK  t^H, 

^  how  cmswerahle,]  "How  geographically  answerable."  —  MS.. 
Sloan,  1841. 
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the  later  caution  of  Laurenbergius  ;*  a/rborea  domesHcm 
ifisitioni  desfinata, '  semper  anteponendce  syloestribus.  And 
though  the  success  be  good,  and  may  suffice  upon  stocks  of 
the  same  denomination ;  yet,  to  be  grafted  upon  their  own 
and  mother  stock,  is  the  nearest  insition:  which  way, 
though  less  practised  of  old,  is  now  much  embraced,  and 
found  a  notable  way  for  melioration  of  the  fruit,  and 
much  the  rather,  if  the  tree  to  be  grafted  on  be  a  good 
and  generous  plant,  a  good  and  fiur  olive,  as  the  apostle 
seems  to  imply  by  a  peculiar  word,t  scarce  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

It  must  be  also  considered,  that  the  oleaster,  or  wild  olive, 
by  cutting,  transplanting,  mA  the  best  managery  of  art, 
can  be  made  but  to  produce  such  olives  as  Theophrastua 
saith  were  particulany  named  phaulia,  that  is,  Wt  bad 
olives ;  and  l^at  it  was  among  prodigies  for  the  oleaster  to 
become  an  olive  tree. 

And  when  insition  and  grafting,  in  the  text,  is  applied 
xmto  the  olive  tree,  it  hath  an  emphatical  sense,  very 
agreeable  unto  that  tree  which  is  best  propagated  this  way ; 
not  at  all  by  surculation,  as  Theophrastus  observeth,]; 
nor  well  by  seedy  as  hath  been  observed.  Onme  semen 
simile  gemts  penrfidty  prmter  oUam,  oUastrwm  enim  generate 
hoc  est  syhestrem  oleam,  et  non  oleam  veram, 

"  If,  therefore,  thou  Eoman  and  Gentile  branch,  which 
wept  cut  fix)m  the  wild  olive,  art  now,  by  the  signal  mercy 
of  God,  beyond  the  ordioary  and  commi^ily  expected  way, 
grafted  into  the  true  olive,  the  church  oi  God ;  if  thou, 
which  neither  naturally  nor  by  human  art  canst  be  made  to 
produce  any  good  £niit,  and,  next  to  a  miracle,  to  be  made 
a  true  olive,  art  now  by  the  benignity  of  God  grafted  iato 
the  proper  olive;  how  much  more  shall  the  Jew,  and 
iiatural  branch,  be  grafted  into  its  genuine  and  mother  tree, 
wherein  propinquity  of  nature  is  Hke,  so  readily  and  pros- 
perously, to  eSeGt  a  coalition  ?  And  this  more  especially 
by  the  expressed  way  of  insition  or  implantation,  the  olive 
being  not  successfully  propagable  by  seed,  nor  at  all  by 
surculation." 


*  Be  horticuUtmi.  t  KoXKikXaiov,    Rom.  xi.  24. 

$  Ckoponic.  lib.  x. 

ir2 
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33.  "  As  for  the  stork,  the  fir  trees  are  her  house."* 
This  expression,  in  our  translation,  which  keeps  close  to  the 
original  chasideh,  .is  somewhat  diiferent  firom  the  Grreek  and 
Latin  translation ;  nor  agreeable  unto  common  observation, 
whereby  they  are  known  commonly  to  build  upon  chimneys, 
or  the  tops  of  houses  and  high  buildings,  which  notwith- 
standing, the  common  translation  may  dearly  consist  with 
observation,  if  we  consider  that  this  is  commonly  affirmed  of 
the  black  stork,  and  take  notice  of  the  description  of  Orni' 
ihologus  in  Aldrovandus,  that  such  storks  are  often  found  in 
divers  parts,  and  that  thejr  do  in  arhoribus  nidulari,  prcBsertim 
in  dbietihus ;  make  then*  nests  on  trees,^  especially  upon 
fir  trees.  Nor  wholly  disagreeing  unto  the  practice  of  the 
common  white  stork,  according  unto  Yarro,  nidulantur  in 
aaris :  and  the  concession  of  Aldrovandus  that  sometimes 
they  build  on  trees :  and  the  assertion  of  Bellonius,t  that 
men  dress  them  nests,  and  place  cradles  upon  high  trees,  in 
marish  regions,  that  storks  may  breed  upon  them :  which 
course  some  observe  for  herons  and  cormorants  with  us. 
And  this  building  of  storks  upon  trees,  may  be  abo  answer- 
able unto  the  original  and  natural  way  of  building  of  storks 
before  the  political  habitations  of  men,  «nd  the  raising  of 
houses  and  high  buildings;  before  they  were  invited  by 
such  conveniences  and  prepared  nests,  to  relinquish  theur 
natuTfd  places  of  nidulation.  I  say,  before  or  where  such 
advantages  are  not  ready;  when  swdlows  found  other  places 
than  chimneys,  and  daws  found  other  places  than  holes  in 
high  fabricks  to  build  in. 

34.  "  And  therefore,  Israel  said,  carry  down  the  man  a 
present,  a  little  balm,  a  little  honey,  and  myrrh,  nuts,  and 
almonds."J  Now  whether  this,  which  Jacob  sent,  were  the 
proper  balsam  extolled  by  human  writers,  you  cannot  but 
make  some  doubt,  who  nnd  the  G-reek  translation  to  be 
prjtriprjy  that  is,  resina,  and  so  may  have  some  suspicion  that 
it  might  be  some  pure  distillation  from  the  turpentine  tree  ; 
which  grows  prosperously  and  plentifully  in  Judaea,  and 

*  Psalm  civ.  17.         +  BeUonim  de  Avihus.         t  Gen.  xliii.  11. 

'  make  their  nests  on  trees.]  Doubdan  saw  immense  numbers  of  thdse 
birds  ;in  Galilee  resting  in  the  evening  on  trees.  ffarmer*s  Observatums, 
vol.  iii.  p.  323. 
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seems  so  understood  bj  the  Arabic;  and  was  indeed  es- 
teemed by  Theophrastns  and  Dioscorides  the  chiefest  of 
resinous  bodies,  and  the  word  resina  emphaticallj  used 
for  it. 

That  the  balsam  plant  hath  grown  and  prospered  in  Jud»a 
we  believe  without  dispute.  For  the  same  is  attested  by 
Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Justinus,  and  many  more.  From  the 
commendation  that  Gkden  affordeth  of  the  balsam  of  Syria, 
and  the  story  of  Cleopatra,  that  she  obtained  some  plants  of 
balsam  from  Herod  the  Grreat  to  transplant  into  Egypt. 
But  whether  it  was  so  anciently  in  Judsea  as  the  time  of 
Jacob ;  nay,  whether  this  plant  was  here  before  the  time  of 
Solomon,  that  great  collector  of  vegetable  rarities,  some 
doubt  may  be  made  from  the  account  of  Josephus,  that  the 
queen  of  Sheba,  a  part  of  Arabia,  among  presents. unto 
Solomon  brought  some  plants  of  the  balsam  tree,  as  one  of 
the  peculiar  estimables  of  her  country. 

Whether  this  ever  had  its  natum  growth,  or  were  an 
original  native  plant  in  Judsaa,  much  more  that  it  was 
peculiar  unto  that  country,  a  greater  doubt  may  arise : 
while  we  read  in  Pausanias,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus,  that 
it  grows  also  in  Arabia,  and  find  in  Theophrastus,*  that  it 
grew  in  two  gardens  about  Jericho  in  Judaaa.  And  more 
especially  while  we  seriously  consider  that  notable  discourse 
between  Abdella,  Abdachim,  and  Alpinus,  concluding  the 
natural  and  original  place  of  this  singular  plant  to  be  in 
Arabia,  about  Mecha  and  Medina,  where  it  still  plentifully 
groweth,  and  mountains  abound  therein  ;t  from  whence  it 
hath  been  careftdly  transplanted  by  the  bashas  of  Grand 
Cairo,  into  the  garden  of  Matarea :  where,  when  it  dies,  it 
is  repaired  again  from  those  parts  of  Arabia,  from  whence 
the  Grand  Signior  yearly  receiveth  a  present  of  balsam  from 
the  xeriff  of  Mecha,  still  called  by  the  Arabians  balessan; 
whence  they  believe  arose  the  Greek  appellation  balsam. 
And  since  these  balsam  plants  are  not  now  to  be  found  in 
Jud»a,  and  though  purposely  cultivated,  are  often  lost  in 
Judsea,  but  everlastingly  live,  and  naturally  renew  in  Arabia, 
they  probably  concluded,  that  those  of  JudsBa  were  foreign 
and  transplanted  from  these  parts. 

.  *  17i/eophra9t  lib.  ix.  cap.  6.  t  Prosper  Alpvnm,.  de  JSahamo, 
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All  which  notwithstanding,  since  the  same  plant  may 
grow  naturally  and  fi^antaneously  in  several  countries,'  and 
either  from  inward  or  outward  causes  be  lost  in  one  region, 
wlule  it  continueth  and  subsisteth  in  another,  the  b&am 
tree  might  possibly  be  a  native  of  Judsea  as  well  as  of  Arabia; 
which  localise  de  facto  it  cannot  be  clearly  made  out,  the 
ancient  expressions  of  Scripture  become  doubtful  in  this 
point.  But  since  this  plant  hath  not  for  a  long  time  grown 
in  Jndffia,  and  still  plentifully  prospers  in  Arabia,  that  which 
now  comes  in  precious  parceb  to  us,  and  still  is  called  the 
balsam  of  Judsa,  may  now  surrender  its  name,  and  more 
properly  be  called  the  oalsam  of  Arabia^. 

35.  ^^  And  the  flax  and  the  barl^  was  smitten ;  for  the 
barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled,  but  the  wheat 
and  the  lye  were  not  smitten,  for  they  were  not  grown  up."* 
How  the  barley  and  the  flax  should  be  smitten  in  the  plague 
of  hail  in  Egypt,  and  the  wheat  and  rye  escape,  because 
they  were  not  yet  grown  up,  may  seem  strange  unto 
English  observers,  who  call  barley  summer  com,  sown  so 
many  months  after  wheat,  and  [who]  beside  (hordeum  pahf- 
sHchon^  or  big  barley),  sow  not  barley  in  the  winter  to  anti- 
cipate the  growth  of  wheat. 

Anil  the  same  may  also  seem  a  preposterous  expression 
unto  all  who  do  not  consider  the  various  agriculture,  and 
different  husbandly  of  nati<ms,  and  such  as  was  practised  in. 
!EWpt,  and  fairly  proved  to  have  been  also  used  in  Judioa, 
wherein  their  barley  harvest  was  before  that  of  wheat ;  as  is 
oonflrmable  from  that  expression  in  £uth,  that  she  came 
into  Bethlehem  at  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest,  and  staid 
unto  the  end  of  wheat  harvest ;  from  the  death  of  Manasses, 
the  father  of  Judith,  emphatically  expressed  to  have  hap- 
pened in  the  wheat  harvest,  and  more  advanced  heat  of  the 
sun ;  and  from  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  to  offer  the  barley 
sheaf  of  the  first  fruits  in  March,  and  a  cake  of  wheat  flour 
but  at  the  end  of  Pentecost,  consonant  unto  the  practice  of 
the  Egn>tians,  who  (as  Theophrastus  delivereth)  sowed 
their  barley  early  iu  reference  to  their  first-fruits ;  and  also 

*Exod.ix.31. 

^  ^ra&ta.]   See  note  on  the  balsam,  or  Balm  of  Gilead,  st  page  160. 
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the  common  rural  practice,  recorded  by  the  same  author, 
Tnature  seritwr  triticum,  hordeum,  quod  etiam  maturim 
seritur  ;  wheat  and  barley  are  sowed  early,  but  barley  earlier 
of  the  two. 

Plax  was  also  an  early  plant,  as  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  neighbour  country  of  Canaan.  For  the  Israelites  kept 
the  passover  in  Ghilgal,  in  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month,  answering  unto  part  of  our  March,  naving  newly 
passed  Jordan :  and  the  spies  which  were  sent  &6m  Shittim 
unto  Jericho,  not  many  days  before,  were  hid  by  Eahab  under 
the  stalks  of  flax,  which  my  drying  on  the  top  of  her  house : 
which  showeth  that  the  flax  was  afready  and  newly  gathered. 
Eor  this  was  the  first  preparation  of  flax,  and  before 
fluyiation  or  rotting,  which,  after  PHny's  account,  was  after 
wheat  hanrest. 

"  But  the  wheat  and  the  rye  were  not  smitten,  for  they 
were  not  grown  up."  The  original  signifies  that  it  was 
hidden,  or  dark,  the  vulgar  and  septuagint  that  it  was 
serotinous  or  late,  and  our  old  translation  that  it  was  late 
sown.  And  so  the  expression  and  intexposition  of  Moses, 
who  well  understood  the  husbandry  of  Egypt,  might  em- 
I>haticaUy  declare  the  state  of  wheat  and  rye  in  that  par- 
ticular year ;  and  if  so,  the  same  is  solvable  from  the  tmie 
of  the  flood  of  Nilus,  and  the  measure  of  its  inundation. 
Por  if  it  were  very  high,  and  over-drenching  the  ground, 
they  were  forced  to  later  seedtime ;  and  so  the  wheat  and 
the  rye  escaped ;  for  they  were  more  slowly  growing  grains, 
and,  by  reason  of  the  greater  inundation  of  the  river,  were 
sown  later  than  ordin^y  that  year,  especially  in  the  plains 
near  the  river,  where  the  ground  drieth  latest. 
.  •  Some  think  the  plagues  of  Egypt  were  acted  in  one  month, 
others  but  in  the  compass  of  twelve.  In  the  delivery  of 
Scripture  there  is  no  account  of  what  time  of  the  year  or 
particular  month  they  fell  out ;  but  the  account  of  these 
grains,  which  were  either  smitten  or  escaped,  makes  the, 
plague  of  hail  to  have  probably  happened  in  February. 
This  may  be  collected  from  the  new  and  old  account  of  the 
seedtime  and  harvest  in  Egypt.  For,  according  to  the 
account  of  Badzivil,*  the  river  nsing  in  June,  and  the  banks 
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bein^  cut  in  September,  they  sow  about  St.  Andrew's,  when, 
the  flood  is  retired,  and  the  moderate  dryness  of  the  ground 
permitteth.      So  that  the  barley,   anticipating  the  wheat, 
either  in  time  of  sowing  or  growing,  might  be  in  ear  in 
February. 

The  account  of  Pliny*  is  little  different.  They  cast  their 
seed  upon  the  slime  and  mud  when  the  river  is  down,  which 
commonly  happeneth  in  the  beginning  of  November.  They 
begin  to  rd&p  and  cut  down  a  little  before  the  calends  of 
April,  or  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  in  the  month  of 
May  their  harvest  is  in.  So  that  barley,  anticipating  wheat, 
it  might  be  in  ear  in  February,  aud  wheat  not  yet  grown  up, 
at  least  to  the  spindle  or  ear,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  hail. 
For  they  cut  down  about  the  middle  of  March,  at  least  their 
forward  corns,  and  in  the  month  of  May  all  sorts  of  com 
were  in. 

The  "  turning  of  the  river  into  blood  "  shows  in  what 
month  this  happened  not.  That  is,  not  when  the  river  had 
overflown ;  for  it  is  said,  "  the  Egyptians  digged  round  about 
the  river  for  water  to  drink,"  which  they  could  not  have 
done  if  the  river  had  been  out  and  the  flelds  under  water. 

In  the  same  text  you  cannot,  without  some  hesitation,  pass 
over  the  translation  of  rye,  which  the  original  nameth  eassu- 
meth,  the  Greek  rendereth  olyra,  the  French  and  Dutch 
spelta,  the  Latin  zea^  and  not  secale,  the  known  word  for 
rye.  But  this  common  rye,  so  well  understood  at  present, 
was  not  distinctly  described,  or  not  well  known  from  early 
antiquity.  And,  therefore,  in  this  uncertainty,  some  have 
thought  it  to  have  been  the  ti^ha  of  the  ancients.  Cordus 
will  have  it  to  be  ol^a,  and  Euellius  some  kind  of  oryza. 
But  having  no  vulgar  and  weU-known  name  for  those  grains, 
we  warily  embrace  an  appellation  of  near  affinity,  and 
tolerably  render  it  rye. 

While  flax,  barley,  wheat,  and  rye  are  named,  some  may 
wonder  why  no  mention  is  made  of  rice,  wherewith,  at 
present,  Egypt  so  much  aboundeth.  But  whether  that 
plant  grew  so  early  in  that  countr}%  some  doubt  maybe 
made ;  for  rice  is  originally  a  grain  of  India,  and  might  not 
then  be  transplanted  into  Egypt. 

*  Plin,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  18. 
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36.  ^'  Let  them  become  as  the  grass  growing  upon  the 
house  top,  which  withereth  before  it  be  plucked  up, 
wherewith  the  mower  filleth  not  his  hand,  nor  he  that 
bindeth  sheaves  his  bosom."*  Though  the  "filling  of  the 
hand,"  and  mention  of  "  sheaves  of  hay  "  maj  seem  strange 
unto  us,  who  use  neither  handful  or  sheaves  in  that  kind  of 
husbandry,  yet  may  it  be  properly  taken,  and  you  are  not  like 
to  doubt  thereof,  who  may  find  the  like  expressions  in  the 
authors  Be  He  Bttstica,  concerning  the  old  way  of  this 
husbandry. 

Columella,t  delivering  what  works  were  not  to  be  per- 
mitted upon  the  Soman  fericB,  or  festivab,  among  others, 
sets  down  that  upon  such  days  it  was  not  law&l  to  carry  or 
bind  up  hay,  Nee  fcenwin  vmcire  nee  vehere  per  religioner 
pontifieum  licet, 

Marco  VarroJ  is  more  particular ;  Frimum  depratia  her- 
harum  cum  crescere  demt,  suhsecari  falcibus  debet,  et  quoad 
peracescat  fwcillie  versari,  cum  peracuity  de  his  manipulos 
fieri  et  vehi  in  villam. 

And  their  course  of  mowing  seems  somewhat  difierent 
&om  ours.  Eor  the^  cut  not  down  clear  at  once,  but  used 
an  after  section,  which  they  peculiarly  called  sicilitium,  ac- 
cording as  the  word  is  expounded  by  Qeorgius  Alexandrinus 
and  Beroaldus,  after  Plmy :  Sicilire  est  falcibus  consectari 
qucdfoeniseccBprcBterierwnt,  aut  ea  secure  qua  foenisecm  prcs- 
terierunt, 

37.  When  'tis  said  that  Elias  lay  and  slept  under  a  juniper 
tree,  some  may  wonder  how  that  tree,  which  in  our  pui^s 
groweth  but  low  and  shrubby,  should  afibrd  him  shade  and 
covering.*  But  others  know  that  there  is  a  lesser  and  a 
larger  kind  of  that  vegetable ;  that  it  makes  a  tree  in  its 
proper  soil  and  region.  And  may  find  in  Pliny  that  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  Saguntina,  in  Spain,  the  rafters  were  made 
of  juniper. 

In  that  expression  of  David,§  "  Sharp  arrows  of  the 
mighty,  with  coals  of  juniper."  Though  juniper  be  left  out 
in  the  last  translation,  yet  may  there  be  an  emphatical  sense 

*  Psalm  cxxix.  7.  t  Colvmdla,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22. 

X  VarrOj  Ub.  i.  cap.  49.  §  Psahn  czx.  4. 

«  When  'tis  said,  <frc.]  Parkhurst  Buggeste  that  the  prophet  took  up 
idth  this  humble  shelter /or  won^  of  a  h^ter. 
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from  that  word ;  since  juniper  abounds  tnth  a  piercing  oil, 
and  makes  a  smart  fire.  And  tlie  rather,  if  that  quality  be 
half  true,  which  Pliny  offirmeth,  that  the  coals  of  juniper 
raked  up  will  keep  a  glowing  fire  for  the  space  of  a  year. 
For  so  the  expression  wiU  emphatically  imply,  not  only  the 
**  ^mart  burning  but  the  lasting  fire  of  their  malice." 

That  passage  of  Job,*  wherem  he  complains  that  poor  and 
haLf-famished  fellows  despised  him,  is  of  greater  difficulty ; 
**  For  want  and  &mine  they  were  solitary,  they  cut  up 
mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  juniper  roots  for  meat." 
Wherein  we  might  at  first  doubt  the  translation,  not  only 
from  the  Gfreek  text,  but  the  assertion  of  IHoscorides,  who 
affirmeth  that  the  roots  of  juniper  are  of  a  venomous  quality. 
But  ScaJiger  hath  disproved  the  same  from  the  practice  of 
the  African  physicians,  who  use  the  decoction  of  juniper 
roots  against  the  venereal  disease.  The  Ghaldee  reads  it 
genista,  or  some  kind  of  broom,  which  will  be  also  unusual 
and  hard  diet,  except  thereby  we  imderstand  the  orohanche^ 
or  broom  rape,  which  groweth  from  the  roots  of  broom ;  and 
which,  according  to  Dioscorides,  men  used  to  eat  raw  or 
boiled,  in  the  manner  of  asparagus. 

And,  therefore,  this  expression  doth  highly  declare  the 
misery,  poverty,  and  extremity,  of  the  persons  who  were  now 
mockers  of  him ;  they  being  so  contemptible  and  necessitous, 
that  they  were  fain  to  be  content,  not  with  a  mean  diet,  but 
such  as  was  no  diet  at  all,  the  roots  of  trees,  the  roots  of 

C'per,  which  none  would  make  use  of  for  food,  but  in  the 
3st  necessity,  and  some  degree  of  fiimishing. 
38.  While  some  have  disputed  whether  Theophrastus 
knew  the  scarlet  berry,  others  may  doubt  whether  that  noble 
tincture  were  known  unto  the  Hebrews,  which,  notwith- 
standing, seems  clear  from  the  early  and  iterated  ex- 
pressions of  Scripture  concerning  the  scarlet  tincture,  and 
is  the  less  to  be  doubted,  because  the  scarlet  berry  grew 
plentifully  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  so  they  were  furnished 
with  the  materials  of  that  colour.  For  though  IHoscorideB 
saith  it  groweth  in  Armenia  and  Cappadoda ;  yet  that  it  also 
grew  in  JudsBa  seems  more  than  probable  from  the  account 
of  Bellonius,  who  observed  it  to  be  so  plentiful  in  that 

*  Job  XXX.  8,  4. 
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country,  that  it  afforded  a  profitable  commodit  j,  and  great 
quantity  thereof  was  transported  by  the  Venetian  merchants. 

How  this  should  be  fitly  expressed  by  the  word  tolagnothy 
"Dermis,  or  worm,  may  be  made  out  from  Plimr,  who  calls  it 
coccus  scolecius,  or  the  wormy  berry ;  as  also  m>m  the  name 
of  that  colour  called  vermifion,  or  the  worm  colour :  and 
which  is  also  answerable  unto  the  true  nature  of  it.  Tor 
this  is  no  proper  berry  containing  the  fructifying  part,  but 
a  kind  of  vesicular  excrescence,  adhering  commonly  to  the 
leaf  of  the  ilex  coccigera,  or  dwarf  and  smaU  kiud  of  oak, 
whose  leaves  are  always  green,  and  its  proper  seminal  parts 
acorns.  •  This  little  bag  contaiaeth  a  red  pulp,  which,  if  not 
timely  gathered,  or  left  to  itself,  produceth  small  red  flies, 
and  partly  a  red  powder,  both  serviceable  imder  the  tincture. 
And,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  generation  of  flies,  when  it  is 
first  gathered,  they  sprinkle  it  over  with  vinegar,  especially 
such  as  make  use  of  the  fresh  pulp  for  the  confection  of 
alJeermes  ;  which  stiU  retaineth  the  Arabic  name,  from  the 
Icermes-herry ;  which  is  agreeable  unto  the  description  of* 
Eellonius  and  Quinqueranus.  And  the  same  we  have 
beheld  in  Provence  and  Languedoc,  where  it  is  plentifully 
gathered,  and  called  manna  rusticortim,  from  the  con- 
siderable profit  which  the  peasants  make  by  gathering 
of  it. 

39.  Mention  is  made  of  oaks  in  divers  parts  of  Scripture, 
which  though  the  Latin  sometimes  renders  a  turpentine 
tree,  yet  surely  some  kind  of  oak  may  be  understood 
thereby ;  but  wnether  our  common  oak,  as  is  commonly  ap- 
prehended, you  may  well  doubt;  for  the  common  oak, 
which  prospereth  so  well  with  ns,  delighteth  not  in  hot 
regions.  And  that  diligent  botamst,  Bellonius,  who  took 
such  particular  notice  of  the  plants  of  Syria  and  Judaea, 
observed  not  the  vulgar  oak  in  those  parts.  But  he  found 
the  Hexy  chesne  vert,  or  evergreen  oak,  in  many  places ;  as 
also  that  kind  of  oak  which  is  properly  named  esculus :  and 
he  makes  mention  thereof  in  places  about  Jerusalem,  and 
in  his  journey  from  thence  unto  Damascus,  where  he  found 
monies  iUce^  et  escuh  mrentes;  which  in  his  discourse  of 
Lemnos,  he  saith  are  always  green.  And  therefore  when  it 
is  said  of  Absalom,  that  "  his  mule  went  under  the  thick 
boughs  of  a  great  oak,  and  his  head  caught  hold  of  the  oak. 
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and  he  was  taken  up  between  the  heaven  and  the  earth,"* 
that  oak  might  be  some  ilea^  or  rather  esculus,  Eor  that 
is  a  thick  and  bushy  kind,  in  orhem  comosa,  as  Dalechampius; 
ramis  m  orhem  dispositis  comans,  as  Beneahnus  describeth 
it.  And  when  it  is  said  that  "  Ezechias  broke  down  the 
images,  and  cut  down  the  groves,"!  they  might  much  consist 
of  oaks,  which  were  sacred  unto  Pagan  deities,  as  this  more 
particularly,  according  to  that  of  Virgil, 

Nemommque  Jovi  quse  maxima  frondet 
Esculus. 

And,  in  Judaea,  where  no  hogs  were  eaten  by  the  Jews,  and 
few  kept  by  others,  'tis  not  unlikely  that  they  most  cherished 
the  esculus,  which  might  serve  for  food  for  men.  For 
the  acorns  thereof  are  the  sweetest  of  any  oak,  and  taste  like 
chesnuts ;  and  so,  producing  an  edulious  or  esculent  fruit, 
is  properly  named  esculus. 

They  which  know  the  ilea  or  evergreen  oak,  with  somewhat 
prickled  leaves,  named  wpiroc,  will  better  understand  the 
ureconcileable  answer  of  the  two  elders,  when  the  one 
accused  Susanna  of  incontinency  under  a  Trp/ voc  or  evergreen 
oak,  the  other  under  a  (tx'voc,  lentiscus,  or  mastic  tree, 
which  are  so  different  in  bigness,  boughs,  leaves,  and  fruit, 
the  one  bearing  acorns,  the  other  berries  :  and  without  the 
knowledge,  wm  not  emphatically  or  distinctly  understand 
that  of  the  poet, 

Flayaque  de  viridi  stillabant  ilioe  meUa. 

40.  When  we  often  meet  with  the*  cedars  of  Libanus,  that 
expression  may  be  used,  not  only  because  they  grew  in  a 
known  and  neighbour  country,  but  also  because  they  were  of 
the  noblest  and  largest  kind  of  that  vegetable :  and  we  find 
the  Phoenician  cedjff  magnified  by  the  ancients.  The  cedar 
of  Libanus  is  a  coniferous  tree,  bearing  cones  or  clogs  (not 
berries)  of  such  a  vastness,  that  Melchior  Lussy,  a  great 
traveller,  found  one  upon  Libanus,  as  big  as  seven  men  could 
compass.  Some  are  now  so  curious  as  to  keep  the  branches 
and  cones  thereof  among  their  rare  collections.  And,  though 

*  2  S?m.  xviii.  9,  14.  f  2  Kings  xviii.  4. 
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much  cedar  wood  be  now  brought  from  America,  yet  'tis 
time  to  take  notice  of  the  true  cedar  of  Libanus,  employed 
in  the  temple  of  Solomon :  for  they  have  been  much  de- 
stroyed and  neglected,  and  become  at  last  but  thin.  Bello- 
nius  could  reckon  but  twenty-eight,  Eowolfius  and  Eadzivil 
but  twenty-four,  and  Bidulphus  the  same  number.  And  a 
later  account  of  some  English  travellers*  saith,  that  they 
are  now  but  in  one  place,  and  in  a  small  compass,  in 
Libanus.^ 

Quando  mgresd  fueritia  terram,  et  plantaveriiis  in  ilia 
ligna  pomifera,  auferetis  prcBputia  eorum,  Poma  qtuB  ger- 
minanty  immtmda  erunt  vohis,  nee  edetis  ex  ew.  Quarto 
autem  anno,  omnis  fructus  eorum  sanctiflcahitur,  laudahilis 
domino.  Quinto  autem  anno  comedetis  fructus.  By  this  law 
they  were  enjoined  not  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  the  trees  which 
they  planted  for  the  first  three  years :  and,  as  the  vulgar 
expresseth  it,  to  take  away  the  prepuces,  from  such  trees, 
during  that  tune  :  the  fruits  of  the  fourth  year  being  holy 
unto  the  Lord,  and  those  of  the  fifth  allowable  unto  others. 
Now  if  auferre  prceputia  be  taken,  as  many  learned  men 
have  thought,  to  pluck  away  the  bearing  buds,  before  they 
proceed  onto  fiowers  or  fruit,  you  will  readily  apprehend  the 
metaphor,  from  the  analogy  and  similitude  of  those  sprouts 
and  buds,  which,  shutting  up  the  fruitfrd  particle,  resembleth 
the  preputial  part. 

Aid  you  may  also  find  herein  a  piece  of  husbandry  not 
mentioned  in  Theophrastus  or  Columella.  Eor  by  taking 
away  of  the  buds  and  hindering  fructification,  the  trees  be- 

*  A  Journey  to  JermaleMy  1672. 

^  ina  smaU  compass,  dbc]  Burckhardt  thus  describes  the  cedars  of 
Libanus : — "They  stand  on  uneven  ground,  and  form  a  small  wood.  Of 
the  oldest  and  best-looking  trees,  I  counted  eleven  or  twelve  ;  twenty- 
five  very  large  ones  :  about  fifty  of  middling  size ;  and  more  than  three 
hundred  smsJler  and  younger  ones.  The  oldest  trees  are  distinguished, 
by  having  the  foliage  and  small  branches  at  the  top  only,  and  by  four, 
five,  or  even  seven  trunks  springing  from  one  base  ;  the  branches  and 
foliage  of  the  others  were  lower,  but  I  saw  none  whose  leaves  touched 
the  ground,  like  those  in  Kew  Gardens.  The  trunks  of  the  old  trees 
are  covered  with  the  names  of  travellers  and  other  persons  who  have 
visited  them  ;  I  saw  a  date  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  trunks  of 
the  oldest  trees  seem  to  be  quite  dead  ;  the  wood  is  of  a  grey  tint." — 
TraveU  in  Syria,  19,  20. 
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come  more  yigorotis,  both  in  growth  and  future  production. 
By  such  a  way  king  Pyrrhus  got  into  a  lusty  race  of  beeves, 
and  such  as  were  desired  over  all  jGf^reece,  by  keeping  them 
from  generation  until  the  ninth  year. 

And  you  may  also  discover  a  physical  advantage  in 
the  goooness  of  the  fruit,  which  becometh  less  crude  and 
more  wholesome,  upon  the  fourth  or  fifbh  year's  produc- 
tion. 

41.  While  you  read  in  Theophrastus  or  modem  h^balists, 
a  strict  division  of  plants,  into  arbor,  fnttex,  mffrutex  et 
herhay  you  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  Scriptural  division 
at  the  creation,  into  tree  and  h^b ;  and  this  may  seem  too 
narrow  to  comprehend  the  class  of  vegetables ;  which,  not* 
withstanding,  may  be  suJSieient,  and  a  plain  and  intelligible 
division  thereof.  And  therefore,  in  this  difficulty  concerning 
the  division  of  plants,  the  learned  botanist,  Cssalpinus,  thus 
concludeth,  elm^ms  agemua  H  alterd  dmsione  negUctdj  duo 
taniwn  plantarwm  genera  suhsHtuamuey  arborem  scilicet^  et 
herham,  confungentes  cum  arhoribus  frueiicesy  et  cum  herba 
9uffrutiees;  Jruiiees  being  the  lesser  trees,  and  at^ffhittces 
the  larger,  harder,  and  more  solid  herbs. 

And  this  division  into  herb  and  tree  ma^  also  sufice,  if 
we  take  in  that  natural  ground  of  the  division  of  perfect 
plants,  and  such  as  grow  firom  seeds.  Por  plants,  in  their 
first  production,  do  send  forth  two  leaves  adjoining  to  the 
seed;  and  then  afterwards,  do  either  produce  two  other 
leaves,  and  so  sucpessively  before  any  stalk ;  and  such  go 
under  the  name  of  ttoo,  /Joravif  or  herb ;  or  else,  affcer  the 
two  first  leaves  succeeded  to  the  seed  leaves,  they  send  forth 
a  stalk  or  rudiment  of  a  stalk,  before  any  other  leaves,  and 
such  fall  under  the  classes  of  Uvlpov  or  tree.  So  that,  in 
this  natural  division,  there  are  but  two  grand  differences, 
that  is,  tree  and  herb.  The  frutex  and  euffrutex  have  the 
way  of  production  fi*om  the  seed,  and  in  other  respects  the 
suffiruiices  or  cremia,  have  a  middle  and  participating  nature, 
and  referable  unto  herbs. 

42.  "  I  have  seen  the  ungodly  in  great  power,  and  flourish- 
ing like  a  green  bay  tree."^    Both  Scripture  and  human 

7  ^fiourishing,  tkc]  ^*  Spreading  himself  (is  the  English  version)  like 
a  green  bay  tree :" — ^more  accurately  "  like  a  natvve  tree" — a  tree  grow- 
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writers  draw  frequent  illustrations  from  plants.  Scriboniu^ 
Largus  illustrates  the  old  cymbals  from  the  cotyledon  palus^ 
tris  or  umbilicus  veneris.  TVTio  would  expect  to  find  Aaron's 
mitre  in  any  plant  ?  Yet  Josephus  hatn  taken  some  pains 
to  make  out  the  same  in  the  seminal  knop  of  liyosoyamus  or 
henbane.  The  Scripture  compares  the  figure  of  manna  unto 
the  seed  of  coriander.  In  Jeremy  *  we  find  the  expression, 
"  straight  as  a  palm  tree."  And  here  the  wicked  in  their 
flourishing  state  are  likened  unto  a  bay  tree."  Which, 
sufficiently  answering  the  sense  of  the  text,  we  are  unwilling 
to  exclude  that  noble  plant  from  the  honour  of  having  its 
name  in  Scripture.  Tet  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  the 
septuagint  renders  it  cedars,  and  the  vulgar  accordingly, 
mdi  impivm  stipereaaltatum,  et  elevatum  sicut  cedros 
Libani  ;  and  the  translation  of  Tremelhus  mentions  neither 
bay  nor  cedar;  sese  eaypliccmtem  tcmguam  arbor  indigena 
virens  ;  which  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  the  last  low 
Dutch  translation.  A  private  translation  renders  it  like  a 
green  self-growing  laurel.f  The  high  Dutch  of  Luther's  Bible 
retains  the  word  laurel ;  and  so  doth  the  old  Saxon  and  Ice- 
land translation ;  so  also  the  Erench,  Spanish,  and  Italian  of 
Diodati :  yet  his  notes  acknowledge  that  some  thiok  it  rather 
a  cedar,  and  others  any  large  tree  in  a  prospering  and 
natural  soil. 

But  however  these  translations  differ,  the  sense  is  allow- 
able and  obvious  unto  apprehension :  when  no  particular 
plant  is  named,  any  proper  to  the  sense  may  be  supposed ; 
where  either  cedar  or  laurel  is  mentioned,  it  the  preceding 
words  (exalted  and  elevated)  be  used,  they  are  more  appli- 
able  unto  the  cedar ;  where  the  word  (flourishing)  is  used,  it 
is  more  agreeable  unto  the  laurel,  which,  in  its  prosperity, 
abounds  with  pleasant  flowers,  whereas  those  of  the  cedar 
are  very  Httle^  and  scarce  perceptible,  answerable  to  the  fir, 
pine,  and  other  coniferous  trees. 

43.  "  And  in  the  morning,  when  they  were  come  from 
Bethany,  he  was  hungry;  and  seeing  a  fig  tree  a&r  ofT 
having  leaves,  he  came,  if  haply  he  might  find  anything 

*  Jer.  X.  5.  +  Ainsworth, 

ing  in  its  native  soil,  not  having  suffered  by  transplantation,  and 
therefore  spreading  itself  luxuriantly.     Psahn  xzxvii.  35. 
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thereon;  and  when  he  came  to  it,  he  found  nothing  but 
leaves :  for  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet."  Singular  concep- 
tions have  passed  &om  learned  men  to  make  out  this  passage 
of  St.  Mark  which  St.  Matthew*  so  plainly  delivereth;  most 
men  doubting  why  our  Saviour  should  curse  the  tree  for 
bearing  no  fruit,  when  the  time  of  fruit  was  not  yet  come ; 
or  why  it  is  said  that  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,®  when, 
notwithstanding,  figs  might  be  found  at  that  season. 

Heinsius,t  who  thinks  that  Elias  must  salve  the  doubt, 
according  to  the  received  reading  of  the  text,  undertaketh 
to  vary  the  same,  reading  ov  yap  ^v,  Kaipoc  <rvKwy,  that  is,  for 
where  he  was,  it  was  the  season  or  time  for  figs. 

A  learned  interpreter  J  of  our  own,  without  alteration  of 
accents  or  words,  endeavours  to  salve  all,  by  another  inter- 
pretation of  the  same,  oh  yap  Kaipog  cvKwy,  for  it  was  not  a 
good  or  seasonable  year  for  figs. 

But,  because  men  part  not  easily  with  old  beliefs  or  the 
received  construction  of  words,  we  shall  briefly  set  down 
what  may  be  alleged  for  it. 

And,  first,  for  the  better  comprehension  of  all  deductions 
hereupon,  we  may  consider  the  several  differences  and  dis- 
tinctions both  of  ^  trees  and  their  fruits.  Suidas  upon  the 
word  itrxas  makes  four  divisions  of  figs,  oXvydoc,  ^4Xi?£,  <rvKoy 
and  cVxac.  But  because  04\i}£  makes  no  considerable  dis- 
tinction, learned  men  do  chiefly  insist  upon  the  three  others; 
that  is,  oXvvSog,  or  grossus,  wmch  are  the  buttons,  or  small 
sorts  of  figs,  either  not  ripe,  or  not  ordinarily  proceeding  to 

*  Markxi.  13  ;  Matt.  xxi.  19.  +  ffeinaius  in  Nonmm. 

t  Br.  Hammond. 

®  for  the  time  of  figs,  dsc.'\  The  difficulty  of  this  passage  is  simply  and 
adequately  solved,  by  reading,  tJuyugh  the  Jig  harvest  was  not  yet.  When 
it  is  considered  that  the  fig  tree  produces  its  fruit  before  its  leaves, 
our  Saviour  ^as  justified  in  looking  for  fruit  on  a  fiig  tree  which  was 
in  leaf,  and  before  the  time  for  gathering  Jiga  had  arrived.  To  find 
a  tree  which  was,  at  that  time,  withaiUjigSf  was,  in  fact,  to  find  a  barren 
fig  tree. 

In  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  fig  tree  vegetates,  Jortin  has 
the  following  beautiful  remark  : — **  A  good  man  may  be  said  to  resemble 
the  fig  tree.;  which,  without  producing  blossoms  and  flowers,  like  some 
other  trees,  and  raising  expectations  which  are  often  deceitful,  seldom 
fiula  to  produce  fruit  in  its  season." — Jortin^s  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  p.  537. 
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ripeness,  but  fall  away  at  least  in  the  greatest  part,  and 
especially  in  sharp  winters,  which  are  also  named  cvm^ec, 
and  distinguished  from  the  fruit  of  the  wild  fig,  or  caprificus, 
which  is  named  epiveog,  and  never  cometh  unto  ripeness. 
The  second  is  called  trvicoy  or  ficus,  which  commonjy  pro- 
ceedeth  unto  ripeness  in  its  due  season.  A  third,  the  ripe 
fig  dried,  which  maketh  the  Ifrxdhg  or  carrier. 

Of  fig  trees  there  are  also  many  divisions :  for  some  are 
fro&romi  or  precocious,  which  bear  fruit  very  early,  whether 
they  bear  once  or  oftener  in  the  year ;  some  are  proterioBy 
which  are  the  most  early  of  the  precocious  trees,  and  bear 
soonest  of  any ;  some  are  astivce,  which  bear  in  the  common 
season  of  the  summer,  and  some  serotina  which  bear  very 
late. 

Some  are  htferous  and  triferous,  which  bear  twice  or 
thrice  in  the  year,  and  some  are  of  the  ordinary  standing 
course,  which  make  up  the  expected  season  of  figs. 

Again,  some  ^g  trees,  either  in  their  proper  kind,  or  fer- 
tility in  some  single  ones,  do  bear  fruit  or  rudiments  of  fruit 
all  the  year  long ;  as  is  annually  observable  in  some  kind  of 
&g  trees  in  hot  and  proper  regions ;  and  may  also  be  observed 
in  some  fig  trees  of  more  temperate  countries,  in  years  of  no 
great  disadvantage,  wherein,  when  the  summer  ripe  fig  is 
past,  others  begin  to  appear,  and  so  standing  in  buttons  all 
the  winter,  do  either  fall  away  before  the  spring,  or  els© 
proceed  to  ripeness. 

Now  according  to  these  distinctions,  we  may  measure  the 
intent  of  the  text,  and  endeavour  to  make  out  the  expres- 
sion. Por,  considering  the  diversity  of  these  trees  and  their 
several  fructifications,  probable  or  possible  it  is  that  some 
thereof  were  implied,  and  may  literally  afford  a  solution. 

And  first,  though  it  was  not  the  season  for  figs,  yet  some 
fruit  might  have  been  expected,  even  in  ordinary  bearing 
trees.  For  the  ffrossi  or  buttons  appear  before  the  leaves, 
especially  before  the  leaves  are  well  grown.  Some  might 
have  stood  during  the  winter,  and  by  this  time  been  of  some 
growth :  though  many  fall  off,  yet  some  might  remain  on, 
and  proceed  towards  maturity.  And  we  find  that  good  hus- 
bands had  an  art  to  make  them  hold  on,  as  is  delivered  by 
Theophrastus. 

The  (TVKoy,  or  common  summer  fig,  was  not  expected ;  for 

VOL.  III.  o 
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that  k  placed  by  Galen  among  the  Jructus  horarii  or  JiorcBi, 
which  ripen  in  that  part  of  Bummer,  called  ^a,  and  Bta^ids 
commended  by  him  above  other  fruits  of  that  season.  And 
of  this  kind  might  be  the  figs  which  were  brought  unto 
Cleopatra  in  a  basket  together  with  an  asp,  according  to  the 
time  of  her  death,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August.  Aad  that 
our  Saviour  expected  not  such  figs,  but  some  other  kind, 
seems  to  be  implied  in  the  indefinite  expression, ''  if  haply  he 
might  find  anything  thereon ;"  which  in  that  country,  and 
the  variety  of  such  trees,  might  not  ba  despaired  of,  at  this 
season,  and  very  probably  hoped  for  in  the  first  precocioiis 
and  early  bearing  trees.  And  that  there  were  precociaus 
and  early  bearing  trees  in  Judsoa,  may  be  illustrated  from 
some  expressions  in  Scripture  concerning  precocious  figs; 
ealathus  unu8  habehat  fieus  hanas  nimis,  sicut  solent  et^eficus 
primi  iemporis;  "  one  basket  had  very  good  figs,  even  like 
the  figs  that  are  first  rijje.'**  And  the  like  might  be  more 
especially  expected  in  this  place,  if  this  remarkable  tree  be 
rightly  placed  in  some  maps  of  Jerusalem ;  for  it  is  placed, 
by  Adnchomius,  in  or  near  Bethphage,  which  some  con- 
jecturers  will  have  to  be  the  house  of  figs  :  and  at  this  place 
fig  trees  are  still  to  be  found,  if  we  ccmsult  the  trairels  of 
BidulphuB. 

Again,  in  this  great  variety  of  fig  trees,  as  precocious^ 
protericflJ,  biferous,  triferous,  and  always-bearing  trees,  some- 
thing might  have  been  expected,  though  the  time  of  common 
figs  was  not  yet.  For  some  trees  bear  in  a  manner  all  the 
year ;  aa  may  be  illustrated  from  the  epistle  of  the  empe* 
ror  Julian,  concerning  his  present  of  Damascus  figs,  which 
he  commendeth  from  their  successive  and  continued  growing 
and  bearing,  after  the  manner  of  the  fruits  which  Homer 
describeth  in  the  garden  of  Alcinous.  And  though  it  were 
then  but  about  the  eleventh  of  March,  yet,  in  the  latitude 
of  Jerusalem,  the  sun  at  that  time  hath  a  good  power  in  the 
day,  and  might  advance  the  maturity  of  precocious  often- 
bearing  or  ever-bearing  figs.  And  therefore  when  it  is  said 
that  St.  Peter  f  stood  and  warmed  himself  by  the  fire  in  the 
judgment-haU,  and  the  reason  is  added  ("  for  it  was  cold  "J), 

♦  Jer.  xxiv.  2.  f  St.  Mark  xiv.  67;  Si.  Luke  xxii.  55,  56. 

t  St  John  xviii.  18. 
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that  expression  might  be  interposed  either  to  denote  the 
coolness  in  the  morning,  according  to  hot  countries,  or  some 
extraordinary  and  unusual  coldness,  which  happened  at  that 
time.  Por  the  same  Bidulphus,  who  was  at  that  time  of  the 
jear  at  Jerusalem,  saith,  that  it  was  then  as  hot  as  at  mid- 
mmuner  in  England  :  and  we  find  in  Scripture  that  the  first 
sheaf  of  barley  was  offered  in  Mardh. 

Our  Saviour,  therefore,  seeing  a  fig  tree  with  leaves  well 
spread,  and  so  as  to  be  distinguished  afar  off,  went  unto  it, 
and  when  he  came,  found  nothing  but  leaves ;  he  found  it  to 
be  no  precocious  or  always-bearing  tree :  and  though  it  were 
not  tiie  time  for  fiummer  figs,  yet  he  foimd  no  rudimente 
thereof;  and  though  he  expected  not  common  figs,  yet  some- 
thing might  haply  have  been  expected  of  some  other  kiad, 
according  to  (Cerent  fertility  and  variety  of  productiom.; 
but,  discovering  nothing,  he  found  a  tree  answering  the  state 
of  the  Jewish  rulers,  barren  unto  all  expectation. 

And  this  is  consonant  unto  the  mystery  of  the  story, 
wherein  the  fig  tree  denoteth  the  synagogue  and  rulers  tif 
the  Jews,  whom  God  having  peculiarly  cultivated,  singularly 
blessed  and  cherished,  he  expected  mm  them  no  ordinary, 
slow,  or  customary  fructification,  but  an  earliness  in  good 
works,  a  precocious  or  continued  fructification,  and  was  not 
content  with  common  afber-bearing ;  and  might  juatly  have 
expostulated  with  the  Jews,  as  G-od  by  the  prophet  Mieah 
did  with  their  forefiitbers ;  *  praooquas  fivm  desideramt 
anima  mea,  ''my  soul  longed  for  (or  desired)  early  r^ 
fruits,  but  ye  are  become  as  a  vine  already  gathered,  and 
there  is  no  cluster  upon  you." 

Lastly,  in  this  account  of  the  fig  tree,  the  mystery  and 
symbolical  sense  is  chiefly  to  be  looked  upon.  Our  Saviour, 
therefore,  taking  a  hint  from  his  hunger  to  go  unto  this  epe- 
cious  tree,  and  intending,  by  this  tree,  to  declare  a  judgment 
upon  the  synagogue  and  people  of  the  Jews,  he  came  unto 
the  tree,  and,  after  the  usual  manner,  inquired  and  looked 
about  for  some  kind  of  fruit,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the 
Jews,  but  found  nothing  but  leaves  and  specious  outsides,  as 
he  had  also  found  in  them ;  and  when  it  bore  no  fruit 
like  them,  when  he  expected  it,  and  came  to  look  for  it, 

*  Mlcah  vii.  1. 
o2 
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though  it  were  not  the  time  of  ordinary  fruit,  yet  failing 
when  he  required  it,  in  the  mysterious  sense,  'twas  fruitless 
longer  to  expect  it.  For  he  had  come  unto  them,  and  they 
were  nothing  fructified  by  it,  his  departure  approached,  and 
his  time  of  preaching  was  now  at  an  end. 

"Now,  in  this  account,  besides  the  miracle,  some  things  are 
naturally  considerable.  *  For  it  may  be  questioned  how  the 
fig  tree,  naturally  a  fruitful  plant,  became  barren,  for  it  had 
no  show  or  so  much  as  rudiment  of  fruit :  and  it  was  in  old 
time,  a  signal  judgment  of  God,  that  "the  fig  tree  should 
bear  no  fruit:"  and  therefore  this  tree  may  naturally  be 
conceived  to  have  been  under  some  disease  indisposing  it  to 
such  fructification.  And  this,  in  the  pathology  of  plants, 
may  be  the  disease  of  (fevWofjiavia,  c/i^vWcer/xoc,  or  super- 
foliation  mentioned  by  Theophrastus ;  whereby  the  fructify- 
ing juice  is  starved  by  the  excess  of  leaves ;  which  in  this 
tree  were  already  so  full  spread,  that  it  might  J)e  known  and 
distinguished  afar  off'.  Ajid  this  was,  also,  a  sharp  resem- 
blance of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  rulers,  made  up  of  specious 
outsides,  and  fruitless  ostentation,  contrary  to  the  fruit  of 
the  fig  tree,  which,  filled  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  pulp, 
makes  no  show  without,  not  so  much  as  of  any  flower. 

Some  natiu'als  are  also  considerable  from  the  propriety  of 
this  punishment  settled  upon  a  fig  tree :  for  infertility  and 
barrenness  seems  more  intolerable  in  this  tree  than  any,  as 
being  a  vegetable  singularly  constituted  for  production ;  so 
far  from  bearing  no  fruit  that  it  may  be  made  to  bear  almost 
any.  And  therefore  the  ancients  singled  out  this  as  the 
fittest  tree  whereon  to  graft  and  propagate  other  fruits,  as 
containing  a  plentiful  and  lively  sap,  whereby  other  scions 
would  prosper :  and,  therefore,  this  tree  was  also  sacred  unto 
the  deity  of  fertility ;  and  the  statua  of  Priapus  was  made 
of  the  fig  tree ; 

Olim  truncTis  eram  ficulneus  inutile  lignum. 

It  hath  also  a  peculiar  advantage  to  produce  and  maintain 
its  fruit  above  all  other  plants,  as  not  subject  to  miscarry  in 
flowers  and  blossoms,  from  accidents  of  wind  and  weather. 
For  it  beareth  no  flowers  outwardly,  and  such  as  it  hath,  are 
within  the  coat,  as  the  later  examination  of  naturalists  hath 
discovered. 
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Lastly,  it  was  a  tree  wholly  constituted  for  fruit,  wherein 
if  it  faileth,  it  is  in  a  manner  useless,  the  wood  therof  being 
of  so  little  use,  that  it  affordeth  proverbial  expressions, 
homo  Jlculnetis,  wrgumentvm  Jlculneum,  or  things  of  no 
validiiy. 

44.  "  I  said  I  will  go  up  into  the  palm  tree,  and  take  hold 
of  the  boughs  thereof."*  This  expression  is  more  agreeable 
unto  the  palm  than  is  commonly  apprehended,  for  that  it  is 
a  tall  bare  tree,  bearing  its  boughs  but  at  the  top  and  upper 
part ;  so  that  it  must  be  ascended  before  its  boughs  or  fruit 
can  be  attained ;  and  the  going,  getting,  or  climbing  up,  may 
be  emphatical  in  this  tree ;  for  the  tnmk  or  body  thereof  is 
naturally  contrived  for  ascension,  and  made  with  advantage 
for  getting  up,'as  having  many  welts  and  eminences,  and  so, 
Bs  it  were  a  natural  ladder,  and  staves  by  which  it  may  be 
climbed,  as  Pliny  observeth  palmed  teretes  atque  proceres, 
densis  qtiadratisque  poUicihus  faciles  se  ad  scandendum 
jprabentylf  by  this  way  men  are  able  to  get  up  into  it.  And 
the  figures  of  Indians  thus  climbing  the  same  are  graphically 
described  in  the  travels  of  Linschoten.  This  tree  is  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  was  so  remarkable  in  Judsea, 
that  in  after-times  it  became  the  emblem  of  that  country,  as 
may  be  seen  in  that  medal  of  the  emperor  Titus,  with  a  * 
captive  woman  sitting  under  a  palm,  and  the  inscription  of 
Judcda  capta.  And  FUny  confirmeth  the  same  when  he  saith 
Judaapalmis  incltfta. 

45.  Many  things  are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  which  have 
an  emphasis  from  this  or  the  neighbour  countries :  for  besides 
the  cedars,  the  Syrian  lilies  are  taken  notice  of  by  writers. 
That  expression  in  the  Canticles,  "  thou  art  fair,  thou  art 
fair,  thou  hast  dove's  eyes,"  J  receives  a  particular  character, 
if  we  look,  not  upon  our  common  pigeons,  but  the  beauteous 
and  fine-eyed  doves  of  Syria. 

"When  the  rump  is  so  strictly  taken  notice  of  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  peace  ofiering,  in  these  words,  "  the  whole  rump, 
it  shall  be  taken  off  hard  by  the  back-bone,"§  it  becomes  the 
more  considerable  in  ^reference  to  this  country  where  sheep 
had  so  large  tails ;  which,  according  to  Aristotle,||  were  a 

*  Cant.  vii.  8.  +  Plin,  xiii.  cap.  4.  X  Cant.  iv.  1. 

%  Levit.  iii.  9,  II  Arist,  Hut  Animal,  lib.  viii. 
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cobitr  broad;;,  and.  bq^  they  are  el^y  as  BeiloiiiuB  liatli 
ddrrered. 

When  'tis  said  in  the  Canladea, ''  thy  teeth  are  as  a  flock 
of  sheep  which  go  im  fiom  the  waiting,  whereof  eyeiy  one 
beareth  twins,  and  there  is  not  one  barren  among  them  ;'*  * 
it  may  seem  hard  nnto  us  of  these  parts  to  find  whole  flocks 
heaving  twins,  and  not  one  barren  among  l^m ;  yet  may 
liiis-  be  better  conceiyed  in  the  fertile  floeka  of  those 
countries,  where  sheep  hanre  so  often  two,  sometimes  three, 
and  sometimes  four,  and  which  is  so  frequentdy  obseryed  by 
writers  of  the  neighbour  country  of  Egypt.  And  this  fe- 
cundity, and  firuitf ulness  of  their  flocks,  is  answerable  unto 
1^  expression  of  the  Psalmist,  ^  that  our  sheep  may  bring 
forth  thousands  and  ten  thousands  in  our  streets."  f  And 
hereby,  besides  what  was  spent  at  their  tables,  a  good 
supply  was  made  for  the  great  consumption  of  she^  in 
their  seyeral  kinds  of  sacrifices ;  and  of  so  many  thousand 
maie  unblemished  yeading  lambs,  which  were  required  at 
their  passoyers. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  to  find  so  frequent  mention  both  of 
garden  and  field  plants ;  since  Syria  was  notable  of  old  for 
this  curiosity  and  yariety,  according  to  Pliny,  Syria  horti^ 
oper'onasima  ;  and  since  Bellonius  hath  so  lately  obseryed  of 
Jerusalem,  that  its  hilly  parts,  did  so  abound  with  plants,  that 
they  might  be  compared  unto  mount  Ida  in  Crete  or  Candia ; 
which  is  the  most  noted  place  for  noble  simples  yet  known. 

46.  Though  so  many  plants  haye  their  express  names  in 
Scripture,  yet  others  are  implied  in  some  texts  which  are  not 
explicitly  mentioned.  In  the  feast  of  tabemaeles  or  booths, 
the  law  was  this,  ^  thou  shalt  take  unto  thee  boughs  of 
goodly  trees,  branches  of  the  palm,  and  the  boughs  oif  thick 
trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook."  Now  though  the  text  de- 
scendeth  not  unto  particulars  of  the  goodly  trees  and  thick 
trees ;  yet  Maimonides  will  tell  us  that  for  a  goodly  tree  they 
made  use  of  the  citron  tree,  which  is  fair  and  goodly  to  the 
eye,  and  well  prospering  in  that  country :  and  that  for  the 
thick  trees  they  used  the  myrtle,  which  was  no  rare  or  infre- 
quent plant  among  them.  And  though  it  groweth  but  low 
in  our  gardens,  wa3  not  a  little  tree  in  those  parts  ;  iu  which 

♦  Cant.  iv.  2.  f  Psalm  cxliv.  13. 
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plant  also  tbe  le&rew  grew  thiek^  and  almost  corered  the 
stalk.  And  Ourtius  Sympkoriaaos  *  in  his  deseription  of 
the  exotic  myrtle^  makes  it  j^^io  densissimo  setm  in  ordmem . 
ffersibus.  The  pasehal  lamb  was  to  be  eaten  with  bitterness 
or  bitter  herbs,  not  particularly  set  down  in  Scripture :  but 
the  Jewish  writers  declare,  that  they  made  use  of  succory, 
and  wild  lettuce,  which  herbs  while  some  conceive  the j  could 
not  get  down,  as  being  very  bitter,  rough,  and  prickly, 
they  nu^y  consider  that  the  time  of  the  passoyer  was  in 
the  spring,  vrh&i  these  herbs  are  young  and  tender,  and 
consequently  less  unpleasant:  besides,  according  to  the 
Jewish  cmst^nn,  these  herbs  were  dipped  in  the  charoseth,  or 
sauce  made  of  raisins  stamped  with  vinegar,  and  were  abo 
eaten  with  bread ;  and  they  had  foiur  cups  of  wine  allowed 
unto  them ;  and  it  was  sufficient  to  take  but  a  pittance  of 
herbs,  or  the  quantity  of  an  olive. 

47.  Though  the  famous  paper  reed  of  Egypt  be  only  par-^ 
tiookirly  named  in  Scriptinre ;  yet  when  reeds  are  so  olben 
mentioned  without  special  name  or  distinction,  we  may  con- 
ceive their  differences  may  be  comprehended,  and  that  they 
were  not  all  of  one  kind,  or  that  the  common  reed  was  only 
implied.  For  mention  is  made  in  Ezekiel  f  of  "  a  measuring 
reed  of  six  cubits ;"  we  find  that  they  smote  our  Saviour  on 
the  head  with  a  reed,  J  and  put  a  sponge  with  vinegar  on  a 
reed^  which  was  long  enough  to  reach  to  his  mouth,^  while 
he  was  upon  the  cross.  And  with  such  differences  of  reeds, 
valhatory,  Bogittary^  scrtptory^  and  others,  they  might  be 
furmi^ed  in  Judssa.  For  we  find  in  the  portion  of  Ephraim,§ 
^(dUt  amndmeli;  and  so  set  down  in  the  maps  of  Adrico- 
mius,  and  in  our  translation  the  river  Kana,  or  brook  of 
Canes.  And  Bellonius  tells  us  that  the  river  Jordan  afford- 
eth  plenty  and  variety  of  reeds ;  out  of  some  whereof  the 
Arabs  make  darts  and  light  lances,  and  but  of  others,  arrows; 
and  withal  that  there  plenti^lly  ^roweth  the  fine  calamus^ 
arunde  scriptoria,  or  writing  reed,  which  they  gather  with 
^e  greatest  care,  as  being  of  singular  use  and  commodity 

*  CurtUu  de  HuHU,  t  Ezek.  xL  5. 

:J:  St.  Matt,  xxyii.  30,  48.  §  Josh.  xvi.  17. 

'  A  reed  which  was  long  enough  to  reach  to  hU  mowth.']    In  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Suez  somd  reeds  grow  to  the  height  of  twelve  yards. 
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at  home  and  abroad ;  a  liard  reed  aboat  tlie  compass  of  a 
goose  or  swan's  quill,  whereof  I  have  seen  some  pol^hedand 
cut  with  a  web  [neb  ?  or  nib  ?]  ;  which  is  in  common  use  for 
writing  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions,  they  using  not 
the  quills  of  birds. 

And  whereas  the  same  author,  with  other  describers  of 
these  parts,  affirmeth,  that  the  river  Jordan,  not  far  from 
Jericho,  is  but  such  a  stream  as  a  youth  may  throw  a  stone 
over  it,  or  about  eight  fathoms  broad,  it  doth  not  diminish 
the  account  and  solemnity  of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua.  Eor  it  must  be  considered  that 
they  passed  it  in  the  time  of  harvest,  when  the  river  was 
high,  and  the  grounds  about  it  under  water,  according  to  that 
pertinent  parenthesis : — "  As  the  feet  of  the  priests,  which 
carried  the  ark,  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water,  for 
Jordan  overfloweth  all  its  banks  at  the  time  of  harvest."* 
In  this  consideration  it  was  well  joined  with  the  great  river 
Euphrates,  in  that  expression  in  Ecdesiasticus, "  Gk^d  maketh 
the  understanding  to  abound  like  Euphrates,  and  as  Jordan 
in  the  time  of  harvest."t 

48.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  man  which 
sowed  good  seed  in  his  field,  but  while  men  slept,  his  enemy 
came  and  sowed  "tares,"  or  as  the  Greek,  zizania,  "among 
the  wheat." 

JSTow,  how  to  render  zizania,  and  to  what  species  of  plants 
to  confine  it,  there  is  ho  slender  doubt ;  for  the  word  is  not 
mentioned  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  nor  in  any  ancient 
Greek  writer :  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Aristotle,  Theophras* 
tus,  or  Dioscorides.  Some  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  havo 
made  use  of  the  same,  as  also  Suidas  and  Phavorinus ;  but 
probably  they  have  aU  derived  it  &om  this  text. 

And,  therefore,  this  obscurity  might  easily  occasion  such 
variety  in  translations  and  expositions.  For  some  retain  the 
word  zizania,  as  the  vulgar,  that  of  Beza,  of  Junius,  and 
also  the  Italian  and  Spanish.  The  low  Dutch  renders  it 
oncruidt,  the  German  oncrauty  or  herha  mala,  the  Erench 
yvroye  or  lolium,  and  the  English  tares. 

Besides,  this  being  conceived  to  be  a  Syriac  word,  it  may 
still  add  unto  the  uncertainty  of  the  sense.    Eor  though  thia 

♦  Josh.  iii.  15.  f  Eccles.  auriv.  26. 
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gospel  were  first  written  in  Hebrew  or  Syriac,  yet  it  is  not 
imquestionable  whether  the  true  original  be  anywhere 
extant.  And  that  Syriac  copy  which  we  now  have,  is  con- 
ceived to  be  of  far  later  time  than  St.  Matthew. 

Expositors  and  annotators  are  also  various.  Hugo  Gro- 
tiuB  hath  passed  the  word  zizania  without  a  note.  Diodati, 
retaining  the  word  zizania,  conceives  that  it  was  some  pecu- 
liar herb  growing  among  the  com  of  those  countries,  and 
not  known  in  our  fields.  But  Emanuel  de  Sa  interprets  it 
plantas  semini  noanas,  and  so  accordingly  some  others. 

Buxtorfius,  in  his  Bahhvnical  Lexicon,  gives  divers  inter- 
pretations, sometimes  for  degenerated  com,  sometimes  for 
the  black  seeds  in  wheat,  but  withal  concludes,  an  hsc  sit 
eadem  vox  aut  species  cum  zizania  amtd  evangelistam,  qtuserant 
alii.  But  lexicons  and  dictionaries  by  zizania  do  almost 
generally  understand  hlitim,  which  we  call  damel,  and  com- 
monly confine  the  signification  to  that  plant.  Notwith- 
standing, since  lolimn  had  a  known  and  received  name  in 
Greek,  some  may  be  apt  to  doubt  why,  if  that  plant  were 
particularly  intended,  the  proper  Greek  word  was  not  used  in 
the  text.  For  Theophrastus*  named  lolium  alpa,  and  hath 
often  mentioned  that  plant ;  and  in  one  place  saith,  that 
com  doth  sometimes  loliescere  or  degenerate  into  darnel. 
Dioscorides,  who  travelled  over  Judaea,  gives  it  the  same 
name,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  Galen,  -^tius,  and 
JSgineta ;  and  Pliny  hath  sometimes  Latinized  that  word 
into  (Bra, 

Besides,  lolium  or  damel  shows  itself  in  the  winter,, 
growing  up  with  the  wheat;  and  Theophrastus  observed, 
that  it  was  no  vernal  plant,  but  came  up  in  the  winter ; 
which  will  not  well  answer  the  expression  of  the  text^ 
"And  when  the  blade  came  up,  and  brought  forth  fruit,'' 
or  gave  evidence  of  its  fruit,  the  zizania  appeared.  And  if 
the  husbandry  of  the  ancients  were  agreeable  unto  ours, 
they  would  not  have  been  so  earnest  to  weed  away  the 
damel ;  for  our  husbandmen  do  not  commonly  weed  it 
in  the  field,  but  separate  the  seed  after  thrashing. 
And,  therefore,  Galen  delivereth,  that  in  an  unseasonable 
year,  and  great  scarcity  of  com,  when  they  neglected  to 

*  oi)  KaipricOai,     Theophrast.  HUU  Plant,  lib.  8. 
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aepftrat&the  darnel,  the  biead  piDTed  genentllj  trnwi^eflome, 
and  had  evil  effeets  on  the  head. 

Our  old  and  lat^r  tranalatora  raider  zisumia  taros,  which 
name  our  EogilBh  botaoiats  give  unto  aracu$,  craeoa, 
ffieia  sylne^tris,  calling  them  tarea  and  strangling  tues. 
And  our  husbandmen  by  tares  understand  son^^  sorts  of  wild 
fitehes,  which  grow  amongst  com,  and  clasp  unto  it,  aieccird' 
ing  to  the  Latan  etymology,  vicia  a  vineiendo.  Now  in  this 
uncertainty  of  the  original,  tares,  as  well  as  some  others, 
may  make  out  the  sense,  and  be  ako  more*  agreeable  ixnto 
the  cirGumstanceS'  of  the  parable.  !Por  they  eome  up  and 
appear  what  they  are,  when  tiie  blade  of  the  com  is  eome 
up,  and  also  the  stalk  and  fruit  discoverable.  They  haeve- 
likewise  little  spreading  roots,  which  may  entangle  or  rob 
the  good  root»,  and  they  have  also  tendrila  and  claspers, 
which  lay  hold  (xf  what  grows  near  them,  and  so  caai 
hardly  be  weeded  wil^out  endangering'  the  neighbouring 
com. 

However,  if  by  zissania  we  understand-  herhas  ae^eH 
naxiaSy  or  vitia  se^etum,  as  some  expocstors  have  done,  and 
take  the  word  in  a  more  general  sense,  comprehending 
several  weeds  and  vegetables  of^dive  unto  com,  according 
as  the  Greek  word  in  the  plural  number  may  imply,  and  as 
the  learned  Laurenbergius*  hath  expressed,  runcare,  gnsed 
€mud  no8trates  weden  dieitur,  zizimUts^  vnuUleg  es^  evellere. 
K,  I  say,  it  be  thus  taken,  we  shaU  not  need  to  be  definite, 
or  confine  unto  one  particular  plant,  from  a  word  which  may 
comprehend  divers.  And  this  may  also  prove  a  safer  sense)^ 
in  such  obscurity  of  the  origiaal. 

And,  therefisre,  since  in  this  paral»le  l^e  sower  of  the 
zizania  is  the  devil,  and  the  zizania  wicked  persons ;  if  any 
from  this  larger  acception  will  take  in  thistles,  darnel, 
cockle,  wild  straggling  fitches,  bindweed,  tribulusy  resthar- 
row,  and  other  vitia  ae^etum  ;  he  may,  both  from  the  natural 
and  symbolical  qualities  of  those  vegetables,  have  plenty  of 
matter  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  his  mischiefs,  and  of  the 
wicked  of  this  world. 

*  De  Horti  Cvltura, 

*  This  may  also  prove  a  safer  sense.]  But  tlie  later  commentators 
seem  rather  disposed,  with  Forskal,  to  consider  it  to  have  been  the 
darnel. 
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49;  When  'tis  ssid  in  JPob^  "  Let  tfaistLes  grow  up  instead 
of  wheat,  and  csekle^  instead  of  borlej,"  the  words  are 
intdligibley  the  sense  allowable  and  significant  to  this  pur* 
pese:  but  whether  the  word  cockle  <kth  strictly  conrorm 
unto  the  original,  some  doubt  may  be  made  from  ihe  dif- 
^rent  translations  of  it ;  for  the  vulgar  renders  it  spi$ia^ 
Tcemellius'  vitia  frugvm^  and  the  Geneva  yvroye,  or  dmiel. 
Besides,  whether  cockle  were  common  in  the  ancient  agri- 
eultmse  of  those  parts,  or  what  word  they  used  for  it,  is  of 
grea^  uncertainty;  For  the  elder  botanical  writers  have 
made  no  mention  thereof,  and  the  modeims  have  given  it  the 
name  of  pgeudomelanthitum  nigellisatrwn,  lychnoides  se^etum, 
names  not  known  unto  antiquity.  And,  therefore,  our 
translation  hath  warily  set  down  '^  noisome  weeds"  in  the 
maa^gm. 


TRACT  11. 

©r    aAELAITDS  AITD   COBOITABT   OB   OABLAEtD   PLAITTS.^ 

Sib, — iThe  use  of  flowery  crowns  and  garlands  is  of  no 
slender  antiquity,  and  higher  than  I  conceive  you  appre- 
hend it.     For,  besides  the  old  Greeks  and  Eomans,  the 

*  cockle.]  Celsiua,  and  after  him  Michaelis^  supposes  this  to  have  been 
the  aconite. 

2  In  the  margin  of  Evelyn's  copy  is  this  manuscript  note  : — "  This 
letter  was  written  to  me  from  Dr,  Brovme  ;  more  at  large  in  du  Coronarie 
Plants." 

In  order  to  preserve  unaltered,  as  far  as  possible,  the  order  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  published  works,  I  have  thought  proper  not  to  trans- 
plant into  the  "  Correspondence"  the  present  and  several  other  Tracts, 
though  they  were,  in  fact,  epistolaiy'^  and  it  has  been  ascertained  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  Id.  the  prefiice  to  Evelyn's  Acetaria  (re- 
printed by  Mr.  XJpcott,  in  his  CoUecHon  of  Evdyn's  MisceUaaieous 
Writings),  we  find  his  ''  Plan  of  a  Boyal  Garden,  in  three  Books."  It 
was  in  reference  to  this  projected  woik,  (of  which  however  ^C6farw»  was 
the  only  part  ever  published),  that  Browne's  assistance  was  asked  and 
given.      Among  the  subjects  named  in  that  plan  the  fbdlowing  ar» 
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Eg^tians  made  use  hereof;  who,  besides  the  bravery  of 
their  garlands,  had  little  birds  upon  them  to  peck  their 
heads  and  brows,  and  so  to  keep  them  [from]  sleeping  at 
their  festival  compotations.  This  practice  also  extended  as 
far  as  India :  for  at  the  feast  of  the  Indian  king,  it  is  pecu* 
liarly  observed  by  Philostratus,  that  their  custom  was  to 
wear  garlands,  and  come  crowned  with  them  unto  their 
feast. 

The  crowns  and  garlands  of  the  ancients  were  either 
gestatory,  such  as  thej  wore  about  their  heads  or  necks ; 
portatorj,  such  as  they  .carried  at  solemn  festivals  ;  pensile 
or  suspensory,  such  as  thejr  handed  about  the  posts  of  their 
houses  in  honour  of  their  gods,  as  Jupiter  ThyrsBUS  or 
Limeneus ;  or  else  they  were  depository,  such  as  they  laid 
upon  the  graves  and  monuments  of  the  dead.  And  these 
were  made  up  after  all  ways  of  art,  compactile,  sutile, 
plectile ;  for  which  work  there  were  ae<l>ay(yir\6Koi,  or  expert 
persons  to  contrive  them  after  the  best  grace  and  pro- 
priety. 

Though  we  yield  not  unto  them  in  the  beauty  of  flowery 
garlands,  yet  some  of  those  of  antiquity  were  larger  than 
any  we  lately  met  with ;  for  we  find  in  Athenseus,  that  a 
myrtle  crown,  of  one  and  twenty  feet  in  compass,  waa 
solemnly  carried  about  at  the  Hellotian  feast  in  Corinth, 
together  with  the  bones  of  Europa. 

And  garlands  were  surely  of  frequent  use  among  them  ; 
for  we  read  in  Galen,*  that  when  Hippocrates  cured  the 
great  plague  of  Athens  by  fires  kindled  in  and  about  the 
city :  the  fiiel  thereof  consisted  much .  of  their  garlands. 
And  they  must  needs  be  very  frequent  and  of  common  use^ 
the  ends  thereof  being  many.    For  they  were  convivial, 

*  De  Thei'iaca  ad  Pisonem, 

referred  to  in  the  present  Tract,  and  in  other  of  Browne's  Letters  ix> 
Evelyn : — 

Book  ii.  chap.  6.  Of  a  seminary ;  nurseries ;  and  of  propagating- 
trees,  plants,  and  flowers ;  planting  and  transplanting,  &c. 

Chap.  16.  Of  the  coronary  garden. 

Chap.  18.  Of  stupendous  and  wonderful  plants. 

Book  iii.  chap.  9.  Of  garden  burial. 

Chap.  10.  Of  paradise,  and  of  the  most  &bmou8  gardens  in  the  world, 
fVQcient  and  modem* 
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festival,  sacrificial,  nuptial,  honorary,  funebrial.  We  who 
propose  nnto  ourselves  the  pleasures  of  two  senses,  and 
only  single  out  such  as  are  of  beauty  and  good  odour,  can- 
not strictly  confine  ourselves  unto  imitation  of  them. 

For,  in  their  convivial .  garlands,  they  had  respect  unto 
plants  preventing  drunkenness,  or  discussii^g^  the  exhala- 
tions from  wine ;  wherein,  beside  roses,  takmg  in  iyv,  ver- 
vain, melilote,  &c.,  they  made  use  of  divers  of  small  beauty 
or  good  odour.  The  solemn  festival  garlands  were  made 
properly  unto  their  gods,  and  accordingly  contrived  from 
plants  sacred  unto  such  deities ;  and  their  sacrificial  ones 
were  selected  \mder  such  considerations.  Their  honorary 
crowns  triumphal,  ovary,  civical,  obsidional,  had  little  of 
flowers  in  them  :  and  their  funebrial  garlands  had  little  of 
beauty  in  them  besides  roses,  while  they  made  them  of 
myrtle,  rosemary,  opium,  Ac,  under  symbolical  intimations ; 
but  our  florid  and  purely  ornamental  garlands,  delightful 
unto  sight  and  smell,  nor  framed  accor&ig  to  any  mystical 
and  symbolical  considerations,  are  of  more  free  election, 
and  so  may  be  made  to  excel  those  of  the  ancients :  we 
having  China,  India,  and  a  new  world  to  supply  us,  beside 
the  great  distinction  of  flowers  unknown  unto  antiquity, 
and  the  varieties  thereof  arising  from  art  and  nature. 

But,  beside  vernal,  sestival  and  autumnal,  made  of  flowers, 
the  ancients  had  also  the  hyemal  garlands ;  contenting  them- 
selves at  first  with  such  as  were  made  of  horn  dyed  into 
several  colours,  and  shaped  into  the  figure  of  flowers,  and 
also  of  (B8  coronarium  or  clmcquant,  or  brass  thinly  wrought 
out  into  leaves  commonly  known  among  us.  But  the 
curiosity  of  some  emperors  for  such  intents  had  roses 
brought  from  Egypt  until  they  had  found  the  art  to  pro- 
duce late  roses  in  Eome,  and  to  make  them  grow  in  winter, 
as  is  delivered  in  that  handsome  epigram  of  Martial — 

At  tu  Komanfie  jussus  jam  cedere  brumro 
Mitte  tuas  messes,  accipe,  Nile,  rosas. 

Some  American  nations,  who  do  much  excel  in  garlands, 
content  not  themselves  only  with  flowers,  but  make  elegant 

1  discussmg,]  Dr.  Johnson  quotes  this  passage  as  his  example  of  the 
use  of  the  word  diicusi  in  the  sense  of  disperse. 
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crowns  of  feotheni,  whereof  thej  have  some  of  greafcer 
radiancy  and  lustre  than  tbeir  flowers :  and  since  tbere  is 
an  art  to  set  into  shapes,  and  curiously  to  work  in  choicest 
feathers,  there  could  nothing  answer  the  crowns  made  of 
the  choicest  feathers  of  some  tamineios  and  sun  birds. 

The  catalogue  of  coronary  plants  is  not  large  in  Theo- 
phrastus,  Plmy,  Pollux,  or  AthemBUS :  but  we  may  rfind 
a  good  enlargement  in  the  accounts  of  modem  botanists ; 
and  additions  may  still  be  made  by  successive  acquists  of  fair 
and  specious  plants,  not  yet  translated  from  foreign  regions, 
or  lii^e  known  unto  our  gardens ;  he  that  would  be  com- 
plete may  take  notice  of  these  following  : — 

Flos  Tigridis. 

Mo8  I^neis, 

JPinea  Indica  Becchi,  Talama  Ouiedi, 

Herha  Paradisea, 

VolubUis  Mexicanus, 

Ifiareinus  Indieus  Serpentarius. 

ffeliekrysttm  Mexicanum, 

JCicama. 

AqmUgia  novm  Sispama  OacoxochitU  Mecchi. 

Ariatachea  MJBxioana, 

Camaratinga  swe  Oaragunta  qumrta  Pisonis, 

Maracma  Qranadilla. 

Camhay  tive  Myrtus  Americana, 

Mo8  Auricula  Flor  de  la  Oreia, 

Moripendio  novee  JSispanug. 

jRosa  Indioa, 

Ziliwm  Indicum, 

Mda  Mugori  Garcia, 

Champe  Garcits  Champacca  Bontii, 

JDaidlontas  frutex  odoraius  9eu  ChanuBmeltmi  arh&p^oewi 
BotUii. 

BeideUar  Alpini, 

Samhuc. 

Amberhoi  Turcarum, 

Nuphar  J^gyptiwn, 
y     jAlionarcissiis  Indictis. 

Bamma  JEgyptiacum, 

JBiiucca  Canadensis  horti  JFamesiani, 

Bupthahnum  nova  Mi^nama  Alepocapat^, 
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Yaleria/na  seu  Chrysanthemum  Americanum  Acocotlis. 

Fha  Corvinus  Goronariua  Americanus, 

Capolin  Geraaus  dulcia  Indieus  Floribua  racemosh, 

Aiphodelus  Americanus. 

Seringa  Lutea  Americana. 

JBulbus  unifoliiM. 

Moly  latifolivm  Flore  luteo.^ 

Conyza  Americana  purpurea. 

Salvia  Cretica  pomifera  Bellanii. 
.  Lausm  Serrata  Odora. 

Omithogalus  Fromontorii  Bona  Spei. 

FritilUma  crassa  Soldanica  Fromontorii  Bona  Spei. 

Sigillum  Solomonis  Indicum. 

Tulipa  Fromontorii  Bonce  Spei. 

Iris  Uvaria. 

2^opolxoc]c  sedum  elegans  nova  JSispania. 
More  might  be  added  unto  this  list;^  and  I  have  onty 
taken  the  pains  to  give  you  a.short  specimen  of  those,  many 
more  which  you  may  find  in  respeetiye  authors,  and  which 
time  and  future  industry  may  make  no  great  strangers 
in  England.  The  inhabitants  of  nova  BRsfania,  and  a  ^reat 
part  of  America,  Mahometans,  Indians,  Chmese,  are  emment 
promoters  of  these  ooronair  and  specious  plants ;  and  the 
annual  tribute  of  the  king  oi  Bisnaguer  in  India,  arising  out 
of  odours  and  flowers,  amounts  unto  many  thousands  of 
crowns. 
Thus,  in  brief,  of  this  matter.     I  am,  &c. 


'  Moly  latifoliwm  Flore  Iwteo.']  Sir  Thomas,  in  a  subsequent  letter 
(flee  Oorrapondence),  oorreots  this  name  ; — "  for  Moly  Flore  ItOeo"  he 
says,  **  you  may  pkftse  to  put  in  Moly  Mondianum  novum." 

'  More  might  he  added  wiUo  thit  list.}  Which  Sir  Thomas  sent  me  a 
catalogue  of  from  Norwich. — MS.  note  oj  Evdyn^s. 

This  list  has  not  been  found. 
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TEACT    III. 

or  THE   EISHES    EiLTEW    BY    OUB    SAVIOUB  WITH    HIS   DIS- 
CIPLES ATTEK  HIS  BESFEBECTION  FBOM  THE  DEAD. 

Sm, — I  have  thought  a  little  upon  the  question  proposed 
by  you  [viz.  what  kind  of  fishes  those  were,^  of  which  our 
Saviour  ate  with  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection?*]  and 
I  return  you  such  an  answer,  as,  in  so  short  a  time  for 
study,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  occasions,  occurs  to  me. 

The  books  of  Scripture  (as  also  those  which  are  apocry- 
phal) are  often  silent  or  very  sparing,  in  the  particular 
names  of  fishes ;  or  in  setting  them  down  in  such  manner  as 
to  leave  the  kinds  of  them  without  all  doubt  and  reason  for 
further  inquiry.  For,  when  it  declareth  what  fishes  were 
allowed  the  Israelites  for  their  food,  they  are  only  set  down 
in  general  which  have  fins  and  scales:  whereas,  in  the 
account  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  there  is  particular  mention 
made  of  divers  ol  them.  In  the  book  of  Tobit  that  fish 
which  he  took  out  of  the  river  is  only  named  a  great  fish, 
and  so  there  remains  much  uncertainty  to  determine  the 
species  thereof.  And  even  the  fish  which  swallowed  Jonah, 
und  is  called  a  great  fish,  and  commonly  thought  to  be  a 
great  whale,  is  not  received  without  all  doubt ;  while  some 
fearned  men  conceive  it  to  have  been  none  of  our  whales, 
but  a  large  land  of  lamia. 

And,  in  this  narration  of  St.  John,  the  fishes  are  only  ex- 
pressed by  their  bigness  and  number,  npt  their  names,  «,nd 
therefore  it  may  seem  undeterminable  what  they  were: 
■notwithstanding,  these  fishes  being  taken  in  the  great  lake 
or  sea  of  Tiberias,  something  may  be  probably  stated  therein. 
For  since  Bellonius,  that  dUigent  and  learned  traveller,  in- 
formeth  us,  that  the  fishes  of  this  lake  were  trouts,  pikes, 
chevins,  and  tenches ;  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  either 

*  St.  John  xxi.  9,  10,  11—13. 

*  whathind,  <fcc.]  MS,  Sloan,  1827,  reads,  "of  what  kind  those  little 
fish  were,  which  fed  the  multitude  in  the  wilderness,  or,  &c." 
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all  or  some  thereof  are  to  be  understood  in  this  Scripture. 
And  these  kind  of  fishes  become  large  and  of  great  growth, 
answerable  unto  the  expression  of  Scripture,  "  one  hundred 
fifty  and  three  great  fishes;"  that  is,  large  in  their  own 
kinds,  and  the*  largest  kinds  in  this  lake  and  &esh  water, 
wherein  no  great  variety,  and  of  the  larger  sort  of  fishes, 
could  be  expected.  Por  the  river  Jordan,  running  through 
this  lake,  falls  into  the  lake  of  Asphaltus,  and  hath  no 
mouth  into  the  sea,  which  might  admit  of  great  fishes  or 
greater  variety  to  come  up  into  it. 

And  out  of  the  mouth  of  some  of  these  fore-mentioned 
fishes  might  the  tribute  money  be  taken,  when  our  Saviour, 
at  Capernaum,  seated  upon  the  same  lake,  said  unto  Peter, 
"  Gto  thou  to  the  sea,  and  cast  an  hook,  and  take  up  the  fish 
that  first  Cometh ;  and  when  thou  hast  opened  his  mouth 
thou  shalt  find  a  piece  of  money ;  that  take  and  give  them 
for  thee  and  me." 

And  this  makes  void  that  common  conceit  and  tradition 
of  the  fish  called  faber  marinus,  by  some,  a  peter  or  penny 
fish ;  which  having  two  re'markable  round  spots  upon  either 
side,  these  are  conceived  to  be  the  marks  of  St  Peter's 
fingers  or  signatures  of  the  money :  for  though  it  hath  these 
marks,  yet  is  there  no  probability  that  such  a  kind  of  fish 
was  to  be  found  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  Qennesareth,  or 
Galilee,  which  is  but  sixteen  miles  long  and  six  broad,  and 
liath  no  communication  with  the  sea  ;  for  this  is  a  mere  fish 
of  the  sea  and  salt  water,  and  (though  we  meet  with  some 
thereof  on  our  coast)  is  not  to  be  found  in  many  seas. 

Thus  having  returned  no  improbable  answer  unto  your 
question,  I  shall  crave  leave  to  ask  another  of  yourself  con- 
cerning that  fish  mentioned  by  Procopius,*  which  brought 
the  famous  king  Theodorick  to  his  end :  his  words  are  to 
this  effect :  "  The  manner  of  his  death  was  this ;  Symmachus 
and  his  son-in-law  Boethius,  just  men  and  great  relievers  of 
the  poor,  senators,  and  consuls,  had  many  enemies,  by  whose 
false  accusations  Theodorick  being  persuaded  that  they 
plotted  agninst  him,  put  them  to  death,  and  confiscated 
their  estates.  Not  long  after  his  waiters  set  before  him  at 
supper  a  great  head  of  a  fish,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 

*  J)e  Bdlo  Gothico,  lib.  i. 
TOL.  TIT.  P 
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heftd  of  SjmmacliuB  lately  murdCTed :  and  with  his  teeth 
Bti(^iiig  out,  and  fierce  glaring  eyes  to  threat^i  him  :  being 
frighted,  he  grew  chill,  went  to  bed,  lamenting  what  he  had 
done  to  Symmachus  and  Boethius;  and  soon  after  died." 
What  fish  do  you  apprehend  this  to  have  l)een  ?  I  would 
learn  of  you ;  give  me  your  thoughts  about  it. 

I  am,  Ac. 


TEACT    IV. 

AK  AirSWirE  TO   CEETAIK    QTJEEIES   EELATHTG  TO  TISHESy 
BIEDS,   AKD   IKSECTS. 

SiE, — I  return  the  following  answers  to  your  queries, 
which  were  these : — 

1.  What  fishes  are  meant  by  the  names,  halec  aad  mngU  T 

2.  What  is  the  bird  which  you  will  receive  from  the 
bearei*,  and  what  birds  are  meant  by  the  names  Aa2cyo9^ 
nysus^  cirigy  fnycticorax  f 

8.  What  insect  is  meant  by  the  word  ekcaia  ? 

Answee  1.  The  word  halec  we  are  taught  to  render  an 
herring,  which,  being  an  ancient  word,  is  not  strictly  i^pro* 
priable  unto  a  fish  not  known  or  not  described  by  the 
ancients;  and  which  the  modem  naturalists  are  fain  to 
name  harengus  :  ike  word  haleoula  being  applied  unto  such 
little  fish  out  ef  which  they  are  i&m  to  make  pickle ;  and 
haUc  or  aleCy  taken  for  the  Uqtuimen  or  liquor  itself,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  poet. 

Ego  &Boem  primus  et  alec 
Piimus  et  in^eni  allmm. 

And  was  a  conditure  and  sauce  much  aJected  by  antiquity, 
as  was  also  mtma  and  garum. 

In  common  constructions  mugil  is  rendered  a  mullet, 
which,  notwithstanding,  is  a  di&srent  fish  from  the  mttgil 
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described  by  authors;^  -wherein,  if  we  mistake,  we  cannot 
so  closely  apprehend  the  expression  of  Juvenal, 
Qnosdam  Tentres  et  mugilU  intrat. 

And  misconceive  the  fish  whereby  fornicators  were  so  oppro- 
briously  and  irksomely  punished;  for  the  mugil,  being 
somewhat  rough  and  hard-skinned,  did  more  exasperate  the 
guts  of  such  offenders :  whereas  the  mullet  was  a  smooth 
fish,  and  of  too  high  esteem  to  be  employed  in  such  offices. 

Answee  2.  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  this  bird  you  sent 
should  be  a  stranger  unto  you,  and  unto  those  who  had  a 
sight  thereof ;  for,  though  it  be  not  seen  every  day,  yet  we 
often  meet  with  it  in  this  country.  It  is  an  elegant  bird, 
which  he  that  once  beholdeth  can  hardly  mistake  any  other 
for  it.  From  the  proper  note  it  is  called  an  hoopebird  with 
us :  in  Greek  epops,  in  Latin  upupa.  We  are  little  obliged 
unto  our  school  instruction,  wherein  we  are  taught  to  render 
upupa  a  lapwing,  which  bird  our  natural  writers  name  twin- 
nellus;  for  thereby  we  mistake  this  remarkable  bird,  and 
apprehend  not  rightly  what  is  delivered  of  it. 

We  apprehend  not  the  hieroglyphical  considerations  which 
the  old  Egyptians  made  of  th^  observable  bird ;  who,  con- 
sidering therein  the  order  aaid  variety  of  colours,  the  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-eight  feathers  in  its  crest,  his  latitancy,  and 
mewing  this  handsome  outside  in  the  winter :  they  made  it 
an  emblem  of  the  varieties  of  the  world,  the  succession  of 
times  and  seasons,  and  signal  mutations  in  them.  And, 
therefore,  Orus,  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  world,  had  the  head 
of  an  hoopebird  upon  the  top  of  his  staff. 

Hereby  we  may  also  mistake  the  duehmhaih,  or  bird  for- 
bidden for  food  m  Leviticus;*  and,  not  Knowing  the  bird, 
may  the  less  apprehend  some  reasons  of  that  prohibition ; 
that  is,  the  magical  virtues  ascribed  unto  it  by  the  !E!gyp- 
tians,  and  the  Buperstitious  apprehensions  which  the  nation 
held  of  it,  whilst  they  precisely  numbered  the  leathers  and 
colours  thereof,  while  they  placed  it  on  the  heads  of  their 

♦  Levit.  id.  19. 

I  axUkors.']  MS,  Sloem.  proceeds  thus:  "for  which  I  know  not, 
perbspe,  whether  we  have  any  proper  name  in  English;  and  other 
nations  nearly  imitate  the  Latin,  wherein,"  &c. — MS,  Sloan,  1827. 
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gods,  and  near  their  Mercurial  crosses,  and  so  highly  mag- 
nified this  bird  in  their  sacred  symbols. 

Again,  not  knowing  or  mistaking  this  bird,  we  may  mis- 
apprehend, or  not  closely  apprehend,  that  handsome  ei- 
Eression  of  Ovid,  when  Tereus  was  turned  into  an  wpwpa,  or 
oopebird : — 

.  Vertitur  in  yolucrem  cui  annt  pro  vertice  criste, 
Protinus  immodicum  surgit  pro  cuspide  rostrum 
Nomen  epops  volucri,  iacies  armata  videtur. 

Por,  in  this  military  shape,  he  is  aptly  fancied  even  still 
revengefully  to  pursue  his  hated  wife,  Progne :  in  the  pro- 
priety of  his  note  crying  out,^ow,  pou,  uhi,  ubi:  or,  "Where 
are  you? 

Nor  are  we  singly  deceived  in  the  nominal  translation  of 
this  bird :  in  many  other  animals  we  commit  the  like  mistake. 
So  gracculus  is  rendered  a  jay,  which  bird,  notwithstanding, 
must  be  of  a  dark  colour  according  to  that  of  Martial, 

Sed  quandam  volo  nocte  nigriorem 
Formica,  pice,  gracculo,  cicada. 

Salcyon  is  rendered  a  kingfisher,*  a  bird  commonly  known 
among  ui»,  and  by  zoographers  and  naturals  the  same  is 
named  ispida,  a  well  coloured  bird,  frequenting  streams  and 
rivers,  building  in  holes  of  pits,  like  some  martins,  about  the 
end  of  the  spring ;  in  whose  nests  we  have  found  little  else 
than  innmnerable  small  fish  bones,  and  white  round  eggs  of 
a  smooth  and  polished  surface,  whereas  the  true  halcyon  is 
a  sea  bird,  makes  an  handsome  nest  floating  upon  the  water, 
and  breedeth  in  the  winter. 

That  nysus  should  be  rendered  either  an  hobby  or  a 
sparrow-hawk  in  the  fable  of  Nysus  and  Scylla  in  Ovid, 
because  we  are  much  to  seek  in  the  distinction  of  hawks 
according  to  their  old  denominations,  we  shall  not  much 
contend,  and  may  allow  a  favourable  latitude  therein :  but 
that  the  ciris  or  bird  into  which  Scylla  was  turned  should  be 
translated  a  lark,  it  can  hardly  be  made  out  agreeable  unto 
the  description  of  Yirgil,  in  his  poem  of  that  name, 

Inde  alias  volucres  mimoque  infecta  rubenti  crura . 

But  seems  more  agreeable  unto  some  kind  of  hamantopus  or 

*  See  Vulff.  Err,  b.  iii.  c.  10. 
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redshank:  and  so  the  nysus  to  have  been  some  kind  of 
hawk,  which  delighteth  about  the  sea  and  marshes,  where 
such  prey  most  aboundeth,  which  sort  of  hawk,  while 
Scaliger  determineth  to  be  a  merlin,  the  French  translator 
warily  expoundeth  it  to  be  some  kind  of  hawk. 

Nyciicorax  we  may  leave  unto  the  common  and  verbal 
translation  of  a  night-raven,  but  we  know  no  proper  kind  of 
raven  unto  which  to  confine  the  same,  and,  therefore,  some 
take  the  liberty  to  ascribe  it  unto  some  sort  of  owls,  and 
others  unto  the  bittern ;  which  bird,  in  its  common  note, 
which  he  useth  out  of  the  time  of  coupling  and  upon  the 
wing,  so  well  resembleth  the  croaking  of  a  raven,  that  I  have 
been  deceived  by  it.^ 

^  Answek  3.  "While  cicada  is  rendered  a  grasshopper,  we 
commonly  think  that  which  is  so  called  among  us  to  be 
the  true  cicada;  wherein,  as  we  have  elsewhere  declared,* 
there  is  a  great  mistake :  for  we  have  not  the  cicada  in 
England,^  and,  indeed,  no  proper  word  for  that  animal,  which 
the  Erench.  name  dgale.  That  which  we  commonly  call  a 
grasshopper,  and  the  Prenqh  saulterelle,  being  one  kind  of 
locust,  so  rendered  in  the  plague  of  Egypt,  and,  in  old 
Saxon,  named  gerathop.^ 

I  have  been  the  less  accurate  in  these  answers,  because 
the  queries  are  not  of  difficult  resolution,  or  of  great 
moment :  however.  I  would  not  wholly  neglect  them  or  your 
satisfaction,  as  being,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 

*  Vulg.  Err,  b.  v.  c.  3. 

'  NycticoraXf  <fec.]  Very  possibly  the  night-raven,  ardea  nycti- 
cwax,  Lin. 

^  we  have  not  tJie  cicada  m  England.]  Of  the  true  Linnssan  cicadca 
{Tettigonia  Fctbr.),  the  first  British  species  wais  discovered  in  the  New 
Forest,  by  Mr.  Bydder,  a  collector  whom  I  employed  there  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  nearly  twenty  years  since.  It  has  been  named  6". 
Anglica,  and  is  figured  by  Samouelle,  Comp.  pi.  5,  fig.  2,  and  by  Curtis, 
^Htiish  EnUmdogyj  Feb.  Ist,  1832,  No.  392. 

^  gersilixyp.l    "  Gerstrappa,"  in  MS,  Sloan,  1827. 
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'  TSACT   Y. 

OF   HAWKS  AKD   TALCONRY,  AIFCIEIfT  A2rj»  MOBJEBK. 

Sir, — ^In  yaui  yoa  expeet  much  xofonxaiaon,  de  re  aeeipi- 
traria,  of  falconry,  hawks,  or  hawking^  from  yeiy  aneieat 
Oreek  or  Latin  authors  ;  that  art  being  either  unknown  or 
so  little  advanced  among  them,  that  it  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded no  higher  than  the  daring  of  bird»:  whioh  makes  so 
little  thereof  to  be  found  in  .^jistotle,  who  only  mentions 
some  rude  practice  thereof  in  Thracia ;  as  also  in  JBUon, 
who  speaks  something  of  hawks  and  crows  among  the 
Indians ;  Httle  or  nothing  of  true  falconiy  being  mentioned 
before  Julius  Firmicus,  in  the  days  of  Constaatius,  son  to 
Oonstantine  the  G^reat. 

Yet,  if  you  consult  the  accounts  of  later  antiquity  ls&  by 
Demetiiua  the  Greek,  by  Bymmachus  and  Theodotius^  and 
by  Albertus  Magnus,  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  you, 
who  have  been  so  long  acquainted  with  this  noble  recreation, 
may  better  compare  the  ancient  and  modem  practice,  and 
rigntly  obserre  how  many  things  in  that  art  are  added, 
varied,  disused,  or  retained,  in  the  practice  of  these  days. 

In  the  diet  of  hawks,  they  allowed  of  divers  meats  which 
we  should  hardly  commend.  For  beside  the  flesh  of  beef,^ 
they  admitted  of  goat,  hog,  deer,  whelp,  and  bear.  And 
how  you  will  approve  the  quantity  and  measure  thereof,  I 
make  some  doubt ;  while  by  weight  they  allowed  half  a 
pound  of  beef,  seven  ounces  of  swine's  flesh,  five  of  hare, 
^ght  ounces  of  whelp,  as  much  of  deer,  and  ten  ounces  of 
he-goats'  flesh. 

Li  the  time  of  Demetrius  they  were  not  without  the 
practice  of  phlebotomy  or  bleeding,  which  they  used  in  the 
thigh  and  pounces  ;^  they  plucked  away  the  feathers  on  the 
thigh,  and  rubbed  the  pztrt ;  but  if  the  vein  appeared  not  in 
that  part,  they  open  the  vein  of  the  fore  talon.  . 

In  the  days  of  Albertus,  they  made  use  of  cauteries  in 

'  heef.]    Lamb,  mutton,  heel— MS.  Sloan.  1827. 

^  pounces.]    The  pounce  is  the  talon  or  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
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irren  places :  to  advantage  th&r  sight  they  seared  them 
under  the  inward  angle  of  the  eye ;  above  the  eya  in  dis* 
tillations  and  diseases  of  the  head ;  in  upward  pains  they 
seared  above  the  joint  of  the  wing,  and  in  tne  bottom  of  the 
foot,  against  the  gout ;  and  the  chief  time  for  these  cauteries 
they  made  to  be  the  month  of  March. 

in  great  coldneas  of  hawks  they  made  use  of  fomentations, 
some  of  the  steam  or  vapour  of  artificial  and  natural  baths, 
some  wrapt  them  up  in  hot  blankets,  giving  them  nettle 
seeds  and  butter. 

No  clysters  are  mentioned,  nor  can  they  be  so  profitably 
used ;  but  they  made  use  of  many  purging  medicines .  They 
purged  with  aloe,  which,  unto  larger  hawks,  they  gave  in 
the  bigness  of  a  Greek  bean ;  unto  lesser,  in  the  quantity  of 
a  cicer,^  which  notwithstanding  I  should  rather  give  washed, 
and  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  almonds :  for  the  guts  of 
flying  fowls  are  tender  and  easily  scratched  by  it ;  and  upcm 
the  use  of  aloe  both  in  hens  and  cormorants  I  have  sometimes 
observed  bloody  excretions. 

In  phlegmatic  eases  they  seldom  omitted  stavesaker,^ 
but  thev  purged  sometimes  with  a  mouse,  and  the  food  of 
boiled  chickens,  sometimes  with  good  oil  and  honey. 

They  used  also  the  ink  of  cuttle  fishes,  with  smallage, 
betony,  wine,  and  honey.  They  made  use  of  stronger 
medicines  than  present  practice  doth  allow.  Eor  they  were 
not  a&aid  to  give  coeeua  baphhicttg;^  beating  up  eleven  of  ifcs 
grarns  into  a  Untar^  which  they  made  up  into  five  pills  wrapt 
up  with  honey  and  pepper :  and,  in  some  of  their  old  meoi- 
cines,  we  meet  with  scammony  and  ewphorUum.  Whether, 
in  the  tender  bowels  of  birds,  infusions  of  rhubarb,  agaric 
and  meehoaehan,  be  not  of  safer  use,  as  to  take  of  agaric 
two  drachms,  of  cinnamon  half  a  drachm,  of  Hquorice  a 
scruple,  and,  infasing  them  in  wine,  to  express  a  port  into 
the  mouth  of  the  hawk,  may  be  considered  by  present 
practice. 

Few  mineral  medicines  were  of  inward  use  among  them : 
yet  sometimes  we  observe  they  gave  filings  of  iron  in  the 

'  cicer."]    The  seed  of  a  vetch. 

*  Mtaveiaker.']    Or  gtave's-acre,  a  plant ;  Ddpkimum  tta^Msagria,  Lin. 

*  eoccm  6ap^«jM».]    Or  mezerion. — MS,  Sloan,  1827. 

*  lentor.]    A  stiff  paste. 
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straitness  of  the  chest,  as  also  lime  in  some  of  their  pectoral 
medicines. 

But  they  commend  unguents  of  quicksilver  against  the 
scab :  and  I  have  safely  given  six  or  eight  grains  of  mer- 
curius  dulcis  imto  kestnls  and  owls,  as  also  crude  and  current 
quicksilver,  giving  the  next  day  small  pellets  of  silver  or  lead 
till  thev  came  away  uncolourea :  and  this,  if  any  [way],  may 

Erobably  destroy  that  obstinate  disease  of  the  Blander  or 
ack-worm. 

A  peculiar  remedy  they  had  against  the  consumption  of 
hawks.  For,  filling  a  chicken  with  vinegar,  they  closed  up 
the  bill,  and  hanging  it  up  unttl  the  flesh  grew  tender,  they 
fed  the  hawk  therewith :  and  to  restore  and  well  flesh  them^ 
they  commonly  gave  them  hog's  flesh,  vdth  oil,  butter,  and 
honey ;  and  a  decoction  of  cumfory  to  bouze.*^ 

They  disallowed  of  salt  meats  and  fat ;  but  highly  es- 
teemed of  mice  in  most  indispositions;  and  in.  the  falling 
sickness  had  great  esteem  of  boiled  bats :  and  in  many 
diseases,  of  the  flesh  of  owls  which  feed  upon  those  animals. 
In  epilepsies  they  also  gave  the  brain  of  a  kid  drawn  through 
a  gold  ring ;  and,  in  convulsions,  made  use  of  a  mixture  of 
musk  and  stercus  hwmanum  aridum, 

Por  the  better  preservation  of  their  health  they  strewed 
mint  and  sage  about  them ;  and  for  the  speedier  mewing  of 
their  feathers,  they  gave  them  the  slough  of  a  snake,  or  a 
tortoise  out  of  the  shell,  or  a  green  lizard  cut  in  pieces. 

If  a  hawk  were  unquiet,  they  hooded  him,  and  placed  him 
in  a  smith's  shop  for  some  time,  where,  accustomed  to  the 
continual  noise  of  hammering,  he  became  more  gentle  and 
tractable. 

They  used  few  terms  of  art,  plamly  and  intelligibly  ex- 
pressing ihe  parts  aflected,  their  diseases  and  remedies. 
This  heap  of  artificial  terms  first  entering  vdth  the  French 
artists:  who  seem  to  have  been  the  first  and  noblest 
falconers  in  the  western  part  of  Europe  :  although,  in  their 
language,  they  have  no  word  which  in  general  expresseth  an 
hawk. 

They  carried  their  hawks  in  the  left  hand,  and  let  them 

*  houae,]  MS.  Sloan.  1827,  reada  "  drink  ;  and  bad  a  notable  medi- 
cine against  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  by  juice  of  purslain^  opium^ 
andsafiron." 
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fly  from  the  right.  They  used  a  bell,  and  took  great  care 
that  their  jesses  should  not  be  red,  lest  eagles  should  fly 
at  them.  Though  they  used  hoods,  we  have  no  clear 
description  of  them,  and  little  account  of  their  lures. 

The  ancient  writers  left  no  account  of  the  swiftness  of 
hawks  or  measure  of  their  flight:  but  Heresbachius*  delivers, 
that  William  Duke  of  Cleve  had  an  hawk,  which  in  one  day 
made  a  flight  out  of  Westphalia  into  Prussia.  And  upon 
good  account,  an  hawk  in  this  county  of  Norfolk  made  a 
flight  at  a  woodcock  near  thirty  miles  in  one  hour.  How 
far  the  hawks,  merlins,  and  wDd  fowl  which  come  unto  us 
with  a  north-west  wind  in  the  autunm,  fly  in  a  day,  there  is 
no  clear  account :  but  coming  over  sea  their  flight  hath  been 
long  or  very  speedy.  Por  I  have  known  them  to  light  so 
weary  on  the  coast,  that  many  have  been  taken  with  dogs, 
and  some  knocked  down  with  staves  and  stones. 

Their  perches  seemed  not  so  large  as  ours :  for  they  made 
them  of  such  a  bigness  that  their  talons  might  almost  meet : 
and  they  chose  to  make  them  of  sallow,  poplar,  or  lime 
tree. 

They  used  great  clamours  aud  haUowing  in  their  flight, 
which  they  made  by  these  words,  ou  loi,  la,  la,  la;  and  to 
raise  the  fowls,  made  use  of  the  sound  of  a  cymbal. 

Their  recreation  seem  more  sober  and  solemn  thaif  ours  at 
present,  so  improperly  attended  with  oaths  and  imprecations* 
Eor  they  callea  on  Grod  at  their  setting  out,  according  to  the 
account  of  Demetrius,  t6v  Qeoy  CTrkaXcVavrcc,  in  the  first 
place  calling  upon  God. 

The  learned  Eigaltius  thinketh,  that  if  the  Eomans  had 
well  known  this  airy  chase,  they  would  have  left  or  less  re* 
garded  their  Circensial  recreations.  The  Greeks  understood 
hunting  early,  but  little  or  nothing  of  our  falconry.  If 
Alexander  had  known  it,  we  might  have  found  something  of 
it  and  more  of  hawks  in  Aristotle ;  who  was  so  unacquainted 
with  that  way,  that  he  thought  that  hawks  would  not  feed 
upon  the  heart  of  birds.  Though  he  hath  mentioned  divers 
hawks,  yet  Julius  Scaliger,  an  expert  falconer,  despaired  to 
reconcile  them  unto  ours.  And  'tis  well  if  among  them, 
you  can  clearly  make  out  a  lanner,  a  sparrow-hawk,  and  a 

♦  De  He  Rustica. 
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kestril,  but  must  not  hope  to  find  your  gier  Mcon  there, 
which  is  the  noble  hawk ;  and  I  wish  you  one  no  w^*se  than 
that  of  Henry  king  of  Navarre;  which^  Scaliger  saith,  he 
saw  strike  down  a  busEzard,  two  wild  geeae,  divers  kites,  a 
crane,  and  a  swan. 

Nor  must  you  expect  from  h%h  antiquity  the  distinctions 
of  eyes  and  ramage  hawks,  of  stores  and  entomewers,  of 
hawks  of  the  lure  and  the  fiat ;  nor  tiiat  material  distinction 
into  short  and  long  winged  hawks :  from  whence  arise  such 
differences  in  their  taking  down  of  stones ;  in  their  fiight, 
their  striking  down  or  sei^g  of  their  prey,  m  the  strength 
of  their  talons,  either  in  the  heel  and  tore  talon^  or  the 
middle  and  the  heel:  nor  yet  what  eggs  produce  the 
different  hawks,  or  when  they  lay  three  eggs,  that  the  first 
produceth  a  female  and  large  hawk,  the  second  of  a  middler 
sort,  and  the  third  a  smaller  bird,  tercellene,  or  tassel,  of  the 
male  sex ;  which  hawks  being  only  observed  abroad  b}r  the 
ancients,  were  looked  upon  as  hawks  of  di^rent  kinds, 
and  not  of  the  same  eyrie  or  nest.  As  for  what  Aristotle 
affirmeth,  that  hawks  and  birds  of  prey  drink  not ;  although 
you  know  that  it  will  not  strictly  hold,  yet  I  kept  an  eagle 
two  years,  which  fed  upon  cats,  kitlings,  wh^ps,  and  rats, 
without  one  drop  of  water. 

If  aH^hing  may  add  unto  your  knowledge  in  this  noble 
art,  you  must  pick  it  out  of  later  writers  than  those  you 
enquire  of.  You  may  peruse  the  two  books  of  falconry 
wnt  by  that '  renewed  emperor,  Prederick  the  Second  ;  as 
also  the  works  of  the  noble  Duke  Belisarius,  of  Tardiffe, 
Prancherius,  of  Francisco  Sforzino  of  Yicensa;  and  may 
not  a  little  inform  or  recreate  yourself  with  that  elegant 
poem  of  Thuanus.*  I  leave  you  to  divert  yours^  by  the 
perusal  of  it,  having,  at  present,  no  more  to  say  but  that  I 
am,  &c. 

*  De  Re  Accipitraritif  in  3  books.*!: 
t  Or  more  of  late  by  P.  Rapinus  in  verse. — MS,  note  cfEvdytCs, 
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TEACT  VI. 

OF    CYMBALS,  ETC. 

SiE, — ^With  wliafc  diffieultj,  if  possibility,  you  may  expect 
satisfaction  concerning  the  music,  or  musical  instruments, 
of  the  Hebrews^  you  will  easily  discover  if  you  consult  the 
attempts  of  learned  men  upon  that  subject :  but  for  the 
cymbals,  of  whose  figure  you  enquire,  you  may  find  some 
described  in  Bayfius,  in  the  comment  of  Ehodius  upon 
Scribonius  Largus,  and  others. 

As  for  KifjifiaXoy  dXaXa^oi^j  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,*  and 
rendered  a  tuikling  cymbal,  whether  the  tniacislatioa  be  not 
too  sofb  and  diminutive,  some  question  may  be  made :  for 
the  word  aXaXd^oy  implieth  no  small  sound,  but  a  strained 
and  lofby  vociferation,  or  some  kind  of  hallowing  sound, 
according  to  the  exposition  of  Hesychius,  dXaXn^are 
evwpuKrare  Hiy  (piayriv.  A  word  drawn  from  the  lusty  shout 
of  soldiers,  crying  dXaXa  at  the  first  charge  upon  their  ene- 
mies, according  to  the  custom  of  the  eastern  nations,  and 
used  by  the  Trojans  in  Homer ;  and  is  also  the  note  of  the 
chorus  in  Anstophanes  ciAaXac  i)  waiutv.  In  other  parts  of 
Scripture  wo  read  of  loud  and  high-sounding  cymbals ;  and 
in  Clemens  Alezandrinus,  that  the  Arabians  made  use  of 
cymbals  in  their  wars  instead  of  other  military  music  ;  and 
Polysenus  in  his  Stratagems  affirmeth  that  BaochxLS  gave  the 
signal  of  battle  unto  his  numerous  army,  not  with  trumpets 
but  with  tympans  and  cymbals. 

And  now  I  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the 
new  book  sent  me,  containing  the  anthems  sung  in  our 
cathedral  and  collegiate  churches :  'tis  probable  there  will 
be  additions,  the  masters  of  music  being  now  active  in  that 
affair.  Beside  my  naked  thanks  I  have  yet  nothing  to 
return  you  but  this  enclosed,  which  may  be  somewhat  rare 
unto  you,  and  that  is  .a  Turkish  hymn,  translated  into 
TVench  out  of  the  Turkish  metre,  which  I  thus  render  unto 
you. 

♦  1  Cor.  xiii.  1. 
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"  O  what  praise  doth  he  deserve,  and  how  great  is  that 
Lord,  all  whose  slaves  are  as  so  many  kings ! 

"  Whosoever  shall  rub  his  eyes  with  the  dust  of  his  feet, 
shall  behold  such  admirable  things  that  he  shall  fall  into  an 
ecstasy. 

"  Hjb  that  shall  drink  one  drop  of  his  beverage,  shall  have 
his  bosom  like  the  ocean,  filled  with  gems  and  precious 
liquors. 

"  Let  not  loose  the  reins  unto  thy  passions  in  this  world : 
he  that  represseth  them  shall  become  a  true  Solomon  in  the 
faith. 

"  Amuse  not  thyself  to  adore  riches,  nor  to  build  great 
houses  and  palaces. 

"  The  end  of  what  thou  shalt  build  is  but  ruin. 

"  Pamper  not  thy  body  with  delicacies  and  dainties ;  it 
may  come  to  pass  one  day  that  this  body  may  be  in  heU. 

"  Imagine  not  that  he  who  findeth  riches,  findeth  happi- 
ness. «  He  that  findeth  happiness  is  he  that  findeth  God. 

"  All  who  prostrating  themselves  in  humility  shall  this 
day  believe  in  Vele,*  if  they  were  poor,  shall  be  rich ;  and 
if  rich,  shall  become  kings." 

After  the  sermon  ended,  which  was  made  upon  a  verse 
in  the  Alcoran  containing  much  morality,  the  Dervises  in 
a  gallery  apart  sung  this  hymn,  accompanied  with  instru- 
mental music,  which  so  affected  the  ears  of  Monsieur  du  Loir, 
that  he  would  not  omit  to  set  it  down,  together  with  the 
musical  notes,  to  be  found  in  his  first  letter  unto  Monsieur 
Bouliau,  prior  of  Magny. 

Excuse  my  brevity :  I  can  say  but  little  where  I  under- 
stand but  little. 

I  am,  &c. 

*  Vele,  the  founder  of  the  convent. 
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TEACT  TIL 

OP   EOPALIO   OB   GBADFAL  VEESES,  ETC. 


MeTis  mea  sublimes  rationes  prcemeditatur. 


SiE, — ^Thougli  I  may  justly  allow  a  good  intention  in  this 
poem  presented  unto  you,  yet  I  must  needs  confess,  I  have 
no  affection  for  it ;  as  being  utterly  averse  from  all  affecta- 
tion in  poetry,  which  either  restrains  the  fancy,  or  fetters 
the  invention  to  any  strict  disposure  of  words.  A  poem  of 
this  nature  is  to  be  found  in  Ausonius,  beginning  thus, 
Spes  Deus  setemse  stationis  conciliator. 

These  are  verses  ropalici  or  clavales,  arising  gradually  Hke 
the  knots  in  a  poirdXri  or  club ;  named  also  Jistularea  by 
Priscianus,  as  Mias  Vinetus*  hath  noted.  They  consist 
properly  of  five  words,  each  thereof  increasing  by  one 
syllable.  They  admit  not  of  a  spondee  in  the  fifth  place, 
nor  can  a  golden  or  silver  verse  be  made  this  way. 
They  run  smoothly  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  some  are 
scatteringly  to  be  found  in  Homer, 

''Q  ncLKap  'Arpiidri  ftoipriyavkg  dXPtodaifiov, 

Xiibere  dicam  sed  in  aurem,  ego  versibus  hujusmodi  ropalicia,  longo 
sjrmate  protractis,  Ceraunium  affigo. 

He  that  affecteth  such  restrained  poetry,  may  peruse  the 
long  poem  of  Hugbaldus  the  monk,  wherein  every  word 
beginneth  with  a  C,  penned  in  the  praise  of  calvities  or  bald- 
ness, to  the  honour  of  Carolus  Calvus,  king  of  France, 

Carmina  clarisonse  calvis  cantate  Camsense. 
The  rest  may  be  seen  at  large  in  the  Adversaria  of  Barthius : 
or  if  he  delighteth  in  odd  contrived  fancies,  may  he  please 
himself  with  antistrophes,  counterpetories,  retrogrades,  re- 
buses, leonine  verses,  &c.,  to  be  found  in  Sieur  des  Accords, 
But  these  and  the  like  are  to  be  looked  upon,  not  pursued. 

*  El  Vinet.  in  Auson, 
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Odd  work  might  be  made  by  such  ways ;  and  for  your  recrea- 
tion I  propose  these  few  lines  unto  you.^ 

Arcu  paratur  quod  arcui  sufficit. 

Miselloram  clamoribus  accurrereHon  tarn  hmnanum  quom  sulpliiireuin  est. 

Aflino  tentur  qiue  asino  teritar. 

Ne  asphodelos  comedas,  phoenices  manduca. 

Coelum  aliquid  potest,  sed  quae  mira  prsestat  papilio  est. 

JTot  to  put  you  unto  endless  amusement,  the  key  hereof 
is  the  homonomy  of  the  Greek  made  use  of  in  the  Latin 
words,  which  rendereth  all  plain.  More  enigmatical  and 
dark  expresraons  might  be  made  if  any  one  would  speak  or 
compose  them  out  of  the  numerical  characters  or  charac* 
teristical  numbers  set  down  by  Bobertus  de  Muctibusi^* 
.  As  for  your  question  concerning  the  contrary  eiipressions 
of  the  Itiuians  .and  Spaniards  in  their  common  amrmative 
answera,  the  Spaniard  answering  cy  iSennor,  the  Italian 
Signior  cy,  you  must  be  content  with  this  distich, 

Why  saiih  the  Italian  Signior  cy,  the  Spaniard  Sy  Sennor  f 
Because  the  one  puts  that  behind,  the  other  puts  before. 

And  because  you  are  so  happy  in  some  translations,  I  pray 
return  me  these  two  verses  in  English, 

Occidit  heu  tandem  multos  que  occidit  amantes^ 
Bt  cinis  est  hodSh  quee  idit  ignis  hen.' 

My  occasions  make  me  to  take  off  my  pen.         I  am,  &c. 
*  Tract  2,  part  ^h.i. 

*  and,  tkc]  MS,  Slocm.  reads  thus,  "  And  I  remember  I  once  pleased 
ayoanghopeliil/person  with  a  dialogue  between  two -travellers,  begiiming^ 
in  this  manner  :  well  drunk,  my  old  friend,  the  &mous.kisig  of  Maeedon ; 
that  is,  well  overtaken,  my  old  friend  Alexander,  your  fnend  may  pro- 
ceed. "With  another  way  I  «hall  not  omit  to  acquaint  you,  and  for  your 
recreation  I  present  these  few  lines." 

^  Mwe  enigntatical,  ifec.]  These  axe  more  lafgely  notitsed  in  MS. 
Sloan.  1837 :  thus,  ''  One  way  mere  I  shall  m^ition,  thoiigh  scarce  worth 
your  notice  : — ^Two  pestels  and  a  book  come  short  of  a  retort,  as  much 
as  a  spear  and  an  ass  exceed  a  dog's  tail.  This  is  to  be  expounded  by  the 
uumerioal  cfaaraoteia,  or  charaoterigtical  numbers  aetdown  by  iEobertos 
de  fluctibus,  and  speaks  only  this  text : — ^two  and. four  come  short  of 
six,  as  much  as  ten  exceed  six ;  the  figure  of  an  ass  standing  for  a 
cipher." 

^  OccidU  heu  ianden,  d)c.]  In  MS,  SSoan,  1827,  is  the  foUcming 
translation — 

"  She  is  dead  at  last,  who  many  made  expire, 
Is  dust  to-day  which  yesterday  was  fire."  * 
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TEACT  Vm. 

OF  LAKOITAGSS,   AKD  PABTICULABLY   OF   THE   SAXOK 

Sib, — The  last  diBCOurse  we  bad  of  the  Saxon  tongue 
reoalled  to  my  mind  -some  forgotten  considerations.^ 
Though  the  earth  were  widely  peopled  before  the  flood 
(as  many  learned  men  conceive),  yet  whether,  after  a  la^ge 
dispersion,  and  the  space  of  sixteen  hundred  years,  tnen 
maintained  so  uniform  a  language  in  all  parts,  as  to  be 
strictly  of  one  tongue,  and  readily  to  understand  each  other, 
may  very  well  be  doubted.  Eor  though  the  world  preserved 
in  the  family  of  Noah  before  the  confusion  of  tongues  might 
be  said  to  be  of  one  lip,  yet  even  permitted  to  themselves 
their  humours,  inventions,  necessities,  and  new  objects 
(without  the  miracle  of  confusion  at  first),  in  so  long  a  tract 
of  time,  there  had  probably  been  a  Babel.  For  whether 
America  were  first  peopled  by  one  or  several  nations,  yet 
cannot  that  number  of  different  planting  nations  answer 
the  multiplicity  of  their  present  different  languages,  of  no 
affinity  unto  each  other,  and  even  in  their  northern  nations 
and  incommunicating  angles,^  their  languages  are  widely 
differing.  A  native  interpreter  brought  &om  Caltfomia 
proved  of  no  use^  unto  the  Spaniards  upon  the  neighbour 
shore.  Erom  Chiapa  to  Ghiaten^ala,  S.  Suvador,  Honduras, 
there  are  at  least  eighteen  several  languages ;  and  so  nume- 
rous are  they  both  in  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  regions, 
that  the  great  princes  are  fain  to  have  one  common  language^ 
which,  besides  their  vemaciilous  and  mother  tongues,  may 
serve  for  commerce  between  them. 

And  since  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  first  fell  only  upon 
those  which  were  present  in  Sinaar  at  the  work  of  Babel, 
whether  the  primitive  language  from  Noah  were  only  pre- 

*  forgotten  conMertUimi.]  "Both  of  tluit  and  otfaer laBguagas." — 
MS.  Sloan, 

a  amgla^l  V  Wheore  they  may  be  best  «cmoewed  io  Iwve  most  single 
onsinids." 

^  ofno  ttw.]    "  Of  Uttle  use!"— ilfA  Slom,, 
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« 

served  in  the  family  of  Heber,  and  not  also  in  divers  others, 
which  might  be  absent  at  the  same,  whether  all  came  away, 
and  many  might  not  be  left  behind  in  their  first  plantations 
about  the  foot  of  the  hills,  whereabout  the  ark  rested,  and 
Noah  became  an  husbandman,^  is  not  absurdly  doubted. 

For  so  the  primitive  tongue  might  in  time  branch  out 
into  several  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  thereby  the  first 
or  Hebrew  tongue,  which  seems  to  be  ingredient  into  so 
many  languages,  might  have  larger  originals  and  grounds 
of  its  communication  and  traduction  than  from  the  family 
of  Abraham,  the  country  of  Canaan,  and  words  contained  in 
the  Bible,  which  come  short  of  the  full  of  that  language. 
And  this  would  become  more  probable  from  the  se^tuagint 
or  Greek  chronology  strenuously  asserted  by  Vossius ;  for 
making  five  hundred  years  between  the  deluge  and  the  days 
of  Peleg,  there  ariseth  a  large  latitude  of  multipb'cation 
3nd  dispersion  of  people  into  several  parts,  before  the  descent 
of  that  body  which  followed  Nimrod  unto  Sinaar  fipom  the 
east. 

They  who  derive  the  bulk  of  European  tongues  from  the 
Scythian  and  the  Grreek,  though  they  may  speak  probably 
in  many  points,  yet  must  needs  allow  vast  difference  or 
•corruptions  from  so  few  originals,  which,  however,  might  be 
tolerably  made  out  in  the  old  Saxon,  yet  hath  time  much 
<;onfounded  the  clearer  derivations.  And  as  the  knowledge 
thereof  now  stands  in  reference  unto  ourselves,  I  find  many 
words  totally  lost,  divers  of  harsh  sound  disused  or  refined 
in  the  pronunciation,  and  many  words  we  have  also  in  com- 
mon use  not  to  be  found  in  that  tongue,  or  venially  derivable 
from  any  other  from  whence  we  have  largely  borrowed,  and 
yet  so  much  still  remaineth  with  us  that  it  maketh  the  gross 
of  our  language. 

The  religious  obligation  unto  the  Hebrew  language  hath 
so  notably  continued  the  same,  that  it  might  still  be  under- 
stood by  Abraham,  whereas  by  the  Mazorite  points  and 

*  hvjibandmmitt  <fec.]  MS.  Sloan.  1827,  adds  here  the  following 
clause:  "whether  in  that  space  of  150  years,  according  to  common 
compute,  before  the  conduct  of  Nimrod,  many  might  not  expatriate 
northward,  eastward,  or  southward,  and  many  of  the  posterity  of  Noah 
might  not  disperse  tiiemselves  before  tl^  great  migration  unto  Sinaar, 
and  many  also  afterwards  ;  is  not/'  &c. 
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Chaldee  character  the  old  letters  stand  so  transformed,  that 
if  Moses  were  "alive  again,  he  must  be  taught  to  read  his  own 
law.^ 

The  Chinese,  who  live  at  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  who 
have  admitted  little  communication,  and  suffered  successive 
incursions  from  one  nation,  may  possibly  give  account  of  a 
very  ancient  language :  but,  consisting  oi  many  nations  and 
tongues,  confusion,  admixtion,  and  corruption  in  length  of 
time  might  probably  so  have  crept  in,  as,  without  the  virtue 
of  a  common  character  and  lasting  letter  of  things,  they  could 
never  probably  make  out  those  strange  memorials  which 
they  pretend,  while  they  still  make  use  of  the  works  of  their 
great  Confucius  many  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and 
in  a  series  ascend  as  high  as  Poncuus,  who  is  conceived  our 
Noah. 

The  present  Welsh,  and  remnant  of  the  old  Britons,  hold 
so  much  of  that  ancient  language,  that  they  make  a  shift  to 
understand  the  poems  of  Merlin,  Enerin,  Telesin,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  whereas  the  Herulian  Pater  Foster,  set  down  by 
W  olfgangus  Lazius,  is  not  without  much  criticism  made  out, 
and  but  in  some  words ;  and  the  present  Parisians  can 
hardly  hack  out  those  few  Hues  -of  the  league  between 
Charles  and  Lewis,  the  sons*  of  Ludovicus  Pius,  yet  remaining 
in  old  French. 

The  Spaniards  in  their  corruptive  traduction  and  romance, 
have  so  happily  retained  the  terminations  from  the  Latin,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  Grothic  and  Moorish  intrusion  of  words, 
they  are  able^  to  make  a  discourse  completely  consisting  of 

'  law.]  In  MS.  Sloan.  1827,  the  following  additional  paragraph 
occurs  : — "Though  this  language  be  duly  magnified,  and  always  of  high 
esteem,  yet  if,  with  Geropius  Becanus,  we  admit  that  tongue  to  be  most 
perfect  which  is  most  copious  or  expressive,  most  delucid  and  clear  unto 
the  understanding,  most  short,  or  soon  delivered,  and  best  pronounced 
with  most  ease  unto  the  organs  of  speech,  the  Hebrew  now  kno^yn 
unto  us  will  hardly  obtain  the  place  ;  since  it  consisteth  of  fewer  words 
than  many  others,  and  its  words  begin  not  with  vowels,  since  it  is  so 
fiill  of  homonymies,  and  words  which  signify  many  things,  and  so 
ambiguous,  that  translations  so  little  agree ;  and  since,  though  the 
radices  consist  but  of  three  letters,  yet  they  'make  two  syllables  in 
speaking ;  and  since  the  pronunciation  is  such,  as  St.  Jerome,  who  was 
bom  in  a  barbarous  country,  thought  the  words  anhelent,  strident,  and 
of  very  harsh  sound. 

®  tJiey  are  able.]     "'This  will  appear  very  unlikely  to  a  man  that  con- 
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grammatical  Latin  and  Spanish,  wherein  the  Italians  and 
French  will  be  very  much  to  seek/ 

The  learned  Casaubon  conceiveth  that  a  dialogue  might 
be  composed  in  Saxon,  only  of  such  words  as  are.  derivable 
from  the  Gh?eek,  which  surely  might  be  effected,  and  so  as 
the  learned  might  not  uneasily  find  it  out.  Yerstegan  made 
no  doubt  that  he  could  contrive  a  letter  which  might  be  un- 
derstood by  the  English,  Dutch,  and  East  Erislander,  which, 
as  the  present  confusion  standeth,  might  have  proved  no 
very  clear  piece,  and  hardly  to  be  hammered  out :  yet  so 
much  of  the  Saxon  still  remaineth  in  our  English,  as  may 
admit  an  orderly  discourse  and  series  of  good  sense,  such  as 
not  only  the  present  English,  but  .£lfric,  Bede,  and  Alfred 
might  understand  after  so  many  hundred  years. 

^N'ations  that  live  promiscuously  under  the  power  and  laws 
of  conquest,  do  seldom  escape  the  loss  of  their  language  with 
their  liberties ;  wherein  the  Bomans  were  so  strid;,  that  the 
Grecians  were  fain  to  conform  in  their  judicial  processes  ;^ 
which  made  the  Jews  lose  more  in  seventy  years'  dispersion 

Aiders  the  Spanish  tenmnations  ;  and  Howel,  who  was  eminently  sldUol 
in  the  three  provincial  langnages,  declares,  that  after  many  essays  he 
never  could  efiect  it."— l>r.  Johmon.  * 

7  aeek."]    The  following  paragraphs  occur  here,  in  MS,  SUxm,  1827. 

"  The  many  mother  tongues  spoke  in  divers  comets  of  Europe,  and 
quite  different  from  one  another,  are  not  reconcilable  to  any  one  com- 
mon original ;  whereas  the  great  languages  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy, 
are  derivative  from  the  Latin  ;  that  of  Greece  and  its  islands  fmok  the 
old  Greek  ;  the  rest  of  the  &mily  of  the  Dutch  or  Schlavonian.  As 
for  the  lingua  Fidlana,  spoken  in  part  of  Friuli,  and  the  Ivtigua  Cwr- 
vcUlea  in  Bhstia,  they  are  corruptions  of  the  Italian,  as  that  of  Sardinia 
is  also  of  the  Spanish. 

"  Even  the  Latin  itself  which  hath  embroiled  so  many  languages  of 
Europe,  if  it  had  been  the  speech  of  one  country,  and  not  continued  by 
writers,  and  the  consent  and  study  of  all  ages  since,  it  had  found  the 
same  &te,  and  been  swallowed  like  other  languages ;  since,  in  its  ancient 
state,  one  age  could  scarce  understand  another,  and  that  of  some  gene- 
rations before  must  be  read  bv  a  dictionary  by  a  few  successions  after  ; 
as,  beside  the  famous  pillar  of  Quillius,  may  be  illustrated  in  these  few 
lines, '  Eundo  omnibus  honestitudo  prseterbitunda  nemo  escit.  Quianam 
itaque  istuc  effezis  hauscio,  temperi  et  toppertutemet  tam  hibus  insegne, 
quod  ningribus  potestur  aut  ruspare  nevolt.  Sapsam  saperdse  sene- 
ciones  saidare  nequinunt  cuoi  siemps  et  socienum  quissis  spent? ' " 

^  to  conform  in  their,  dkc]  "To  conform,  and  xnake  use  of  Latin  in 
their,"  Ac— JfA  Slom. 
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in  the  proTinces  of  Babylon,  than  in  many  hundred  in  their 
distinct  habitation  in  Egypt ;  and  the  English  which  dwelt 
dispersedly  to  lose  their  language  in  Ireluid,  whereas  more 
tolerable  reliques  there  are  thereof  in  Eingall,  where  they 
were  closely  and  almost  solely  planted;  and  the  Moors 
which  were  most  huddled  together  and  united  about 
Grranada  have  yet  left  their  Armrage  among  the  Granadian 
Spaniards. 

But  shut  up  in  angles  and  inaccessible  comers,  divided  by 
laws  and  manners,  they  ofben  continue  long  with  little  mix- 
ture, which  hath  afforded  that  lasting  life  unto  the  Cantabrian 
and  British  tongues,  wherein  the  Britons  are  remarkable, 
who  having  lived  four  hundred  years  together  with  the 
BfOmans,  retained  so  much  of  the  British  as  it  may  be 
esteemed  a  language ;  which  either  they  resolutely  main- 
taboied  in  their  cohabitation  with  them  in  Britain,  or  retiring 
after  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  into  countries  and  parts^  less 
civilized  and  conversant  with  the  Bomans,  they  found  the 
people  distinct,  the  language  more  entire,  and  so  fell  into  it 
again. 

But  surely  no  languages  have  been  so  straitly  locked  up 
as  not  to  admit  of  commixture.  The  Irish,  although  they 
retain  a  kind  of  a  Saxon  character,^  yet  have  admitted  many 
words  of  Latin  and  English.  In  the  Welsh  are  found  many 
words  from  Latin,  some  from  Greek  and  Saxon.  In  what 
parity  and  incommixture  the  language  of  that  people  stood, 
which  were  casually  discovered  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  between 
the  mountains  of  Castile,  no  longer  ago  than  in  the  time  of 
Duke  d'Alva^  we  have  not  met  with  a  good  account ;  any 
farther  than  that  their  words  were  Basquish  or  Cantabrian ; 
but  the  present  Basquensa^  one  of  the  minor  mother  tongues 
of  Europe,  is  not  without  commixture  of  Latin  and  CastiUan, 
while  we  meet  with  stmtifiea,  tentationeten,  gloria,  puiuanea, 
and  four  more  [words]  in  the  short  form  of  the  Lord's  prayer, 
set  down  by  Paulus  Morula :  but  although  in  this  brief  form 
we  may  find  such  comi|[Lixture,  yet  the  hu\k  of  their  language 
seems  more  distinct,  consisting  of  words  of  no  affinity  unto 

'  into  eovnineSy  ^c]    ''Into  Wales,  and  conntriea,"  &c. — MS.  Sloan, 
'  TTie  Irishy  cMough  tkey,  dv.]    The  Irish  using  the  same  characters 
vriik  the  Anglo-Saxons,  does  not  prove  any  affinity  of  langnage,  nor 
does  it  exist.    They  both  took  their  idphid)et  from  the  Boman.---<7. 

<»2 
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others,  of  numerals  totally  different,  of  differing  grammatical 
roles,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  Dictionary  and  short 
Basquensa  Grammar,  composed  by  Eaphael  !N^icoleta,  a 
priest  of  Bilboa. 

And  if  they  use  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  equin'&nd  ysaUy 
answerable  unto  hazer  and  8er,  to  have  and  be,  in  the  Spanish, 
which  forms  came  in  with  the  northern  nations  into  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  French,  and  if  that  form  were  used  by 
them  before,  and  crept  not  in  from  imitation  of  their  neigh- 
bours, it  may  show  some  ancienter  trtwiuction  from  northern 
nations,^  or  else  must  seem  very  strange :  since  the  southern 
nations  had  it  not  of  old,  and  I  know  not  whether  any  such 
mode  be  found  in  the  languages  of  any  part  of  America. 

The  Eomans,  who  made  the  great  commixture  and  altera- 
tion of  languages  in  the  world,  effected  the  same,  not  only 
by  their  proper  language,  but  those  also  of  their  military 
forces,  employed  in  several  provinces,  as  holding  a  standing 
militia  in  all  countries,  and  commonly  of  strange  nations  ;  so 
while  the  cohorts  and  forces  of  the  Britons  were  quartered 
in  Egypt,  Armenia,  Spain,  Illyria,  &c.,  the  Stablaesians  and 
Dalmatians  here,  the  Gauls,  Spaniards,  and  Germans,  in 
other  countries,  and  other  nations  in  theirs,  they  could  not 
but  leave  many  words  behind  them,  and  carry  away  many 
with  them,  which  might  make,  that,  in  many  words  of  very 
distinct  nations,  ^ome  may  still  remain  of  very  unknown  and 
doubtftil  genealogy. 

And  if,  as  the  learned  Buxhomius  contendeth,^  the  Scy- 
thian language  as  the  mother  tongue  runs  through  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  even  as  far  as  Persia,  the  community 
in  many  words,  between  so  many  nations,  hath  a  more  rea- 
sonable briginal  traduction,  and  were  rather  derivable  from 
the  common  tongue  diffused  through  them  all,  than  from  any 
particular  nation,  which  hath  also  borrowed  and  holdeth  but 
at  second  hand. 

'  tradticiwn  from  noiihem  noUions.']  Adelung  considers  the  Basqae 
to  be  radicaUy  different  from  any  European  tribe  of  languages — ^though 
many  words  are  Teutonic  borrowed  from  the  Visigoths. 

The  great  Danish  philologist.  Bask,  also  classes  it  by  itself. — O, 
^  And  if,  d:c.]    Dr.  Jamieson  has  discussed  this  subject  in  his  Hermes 
Scythicus,  the  object  of  which  work  is  to  connect  the  Groths  and  GreekB, 
through  the  Pelasgi  and  Scythians. — G, 
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The  Saxons,  settling  over  all  England,  maintained  an  uni- 
fonn  language,  onl^  diversified  in  dialects,  idioms,  and  minor 
differences,  accordmg  to  their  different  nations  which  came 
in  unto  the  common  conquest,  which  may  vet  be  a  cause  of 
the  variation  in  the  speech  and  words  of  several  parts  of 
England,  where  different  nations  most  abode  or  settled,  and 
having  expelled  the  Britons,  their  wars  were  chiefly  among 
themselves,  with  little  action  with  foreign  nations  until  the 
union  of  the  heptarchy  under  Egbert:  after  which  time, 
although  the  Danes  iniested  this  land,  and  scarce  left  any 
part  free,  yet  their  incursions  made  more  havoc  in  buildings, 
churches  and  cities,  than  [in]  the  language  of  the  countiy,* 
because  their  language  was  in  effect  the  same,  and  such  as 
whereby  they  might  easily  understand  one  another. 

And  if  the  Normans,  which  came  into  Neustria  or  Nor^ 
mandy  with  Eollo  the  i)ane,  had  preserved  their  language 
in  their  new  acquists,  the  succeeding  conquest  of  England, 
by  Duke  WiUiam  of  his  race,  had  not  begot  among  us  such 
notable  alterations  ;  but  having  lost  their  language  in  their 
abode  in  Normandy,  before  thev  adventured  upon  England, 
they  confoimded  the  English  with  their  French,  and  made  the 
grand  mutation,  which  was  successively  increased  by  our 
possessions  in  Normandy,  Guien,  and  Acquitain,  by  our  long 
wars  in  France,  by  frequent  resort  of  the  French,  who,  to 
the  number  of  some  thousands,  came  over  with  Isabel,  queen 
to  Edward  the  Second,  and  the  several  matches  of  England 
with  the  daughters  of  France  before  and  since  that  time. 

But  this  commixture,  though  sufficient  to  confuse,  proved 
not  of  ability  to  abolish  the  Saxoi^  words,  for  from  the  French 
we  have  borrowed  manv  substantives,  adjectives,  and  some 
verbs,  but  the  great  body  of  numerals,  auxiliary  verbs, 
articles,  pi*onouns,  adverbs,  comunctions,  and  prepositions, 
which  are  the  distinguishing  and  lasting  part  of  a  language, 
remain  with  us  from  the  Saxon,  which,  having  suffered  no 
great  alteration  for  many  hundred  years,  may  probably  still 

^  yet  iheir  incvaw/M,  dErc]  Yet  the  Danes  had  a  great  effect  upon  the 
Saxon  language.  The  portion  of  the  3axon  Chronicle  wiitten  during 
their  sway  in  England,  is  quite  in  a  different  dialect  from  the  former 
part,  and  it  is  called  the  Dane- Saxon — it  is  not,  however,  so  marked  a 
departure  from  the  early  Anglo-Saxon,  as  the  next  dialect — ^the  Norman- 
Saxon.— (7. 
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remain,  though  the  English  swell  with  the  inmates  of  Italian, 
Eiendi,  and  Latin.  An.  example  whereof  may  be  observed 
in  this  following : — 

EnexisH  i. — The  first  and  foremost  step  to  all  good  works 
is  the  dread  and  fear  of  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  which 
through  the  H0I7  Ghost  enlighteneth  the  blindness  of  our 
sinful  hearts  to  tiead  the  ways  of  wisdom,  and  leads  our  feet 
into  the  land  of  blessing. 

Saxout  I. — ^The  erst  and  fyrmost  stsep  to  eal  gode  weorka 
is  the  drsdd  and  feurt  of  the  Lauord  of  heofan  and  eorth, 
while  thurh  the  Heilig  Gast  onlihtneth  the  blindnesse  of  ure 
sinAill  heorte  to  trsed  the  wsBg  of  wisdome,  and  thone  lead 
ure  fet  into  the  land  of  blessung. 

English  ii. — Por  to  forget  his  law  is  the  door,  the  gate, 
and  key  to  let  in  all  unrighteousness,  making  our  eyes,  ears, 
and  mouths  to  answer  the  lust  of  sin,  our  brains  dull  to  good 
thoughts,  our  Hps  dumb  to  his  praise,  our  ears  deaf  to  his 
gospel,  and  our  eyes  dim  to  behold  his  wonders,  which 
witness  against  us  that  we  have  not  well  learned  the  vrord 
of  God,  that  we  are  the  children  of  wrath,  unworthy  of  the 
love  and  manifold  gifts  of  God,  greedily  following  sater  the 
ways  of  the  devil  and  vdtchciaft  of  the  world,  doing  nothing 
to  free  and  keejp  ourselves  £rom  the  burning  fire  of  hell,  till 
we  be  buried  in  sin  and  swallowed  in  death,  not  to  arise 
again  in  any  hope  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

Saxout  II. — For  to  fuorgytan  fis  kga  is  the  dure,  the  gat, 
and  caBg  to  let  in  eal  unrightwisnysse,  makend  ure  eyge, 
core,  and  muth  to  answare  the  lust  of  sin,  ure  brssgan  dole 
to  gode  theoht,  ure  lippan  dumb  to  his  preys,  ure  earen  deaf 
to  his  gospel,  and  ure  eyge  dim  to  behealden  his  wundra,. 
while  ge  witnysse  ongen  us  that  wee  oef  noht  wel  gelssred 
the  weord  of  God,  that  wee  are  the  cilda  of  iu?ed,  unwyrthe 
of  the  lufe  and  msBnigfeald  gifl  of  God,  grediglice  felygend 
SBfter  the  waBgen  of  the  deoful  and  wiccrafb  of  the  weorld, 
doend  nothing  to  &y  and  csp  ure  saula  &om  the  bymend 
fyr  of  hell,  till  we  be  geburied  in  synne  and  swolgen  in  death, 
not  to  arise  agen  in  aenig  hope  of  Christes  kynedome. 

EiTGLiSH  III. — ^Which  draw  from  above  the  bitter  doom  of 
the  Almighty  of  hunger,  sword,  sickness,  and  brings  more 
sad  plagues  than  those  of  hail,  storms,  thunder,  Uood,  irogs, 
swarms  of  gnats  and  grasshoppers,  which  ate  the  corn,  grass, 
and  leaves  of  the  trees  in  Egypt. 
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Saxok  in. — ^Whilc  drag  firom  buf  the  bitter  dome  of  the 
Alxnagan  of  hunger,  sweorde,  seoknesse,  and  bring  mere  sad 
plag,  thone  they  of  hagal,  storme,  thunnery  blode,  &og, 
Bweazme  of  gnffit  and  gjersupper,  while  eaten  the  com,  gsers, 
and  leaf  of  the  treowen  in  -^gypt. 

English  it. — ^K  we  read  his  book,  and  holy  writ,  these 
among  many  others,  we  shall  find  to  be  the  tokens  of  his 
hate,  which  gathered  together  might  mindns  of  his  will,  and 
teach  us  when  his  wrath  beginneth,  which  sometimes  comes 
in  open  strength  and  full  sail,  ofb  steals  like  a  thief  in  the 
night,  like  shafbs  shot  &om  a  bow  at  midnight,  before  we 
think  upon  them. 

Saxoic  iv. — Gyf  we  r©d  his  hoc  and  heilig  gewrit,  these 
gemong  msBnig  othem,  we  sceall  findan  the  tacna  of  his 
hatnng,  while  gegatherod  together  miht  gemind  us  of  his 
willan,  and  teac  us  whone  his  ured  onginneth,  while  some- 
tima  come  in  open  strength  and  fill  seyle,  oft  stsel  gelyc  a 
theof  in  the  niht,  gelyc  sceaft  scoten  &am  a  boge  at  mid- 
neoht,  befor  an  we  thinck  uppen  them. 

ENGhLiBH  Y. — ^And  though  they  were  a  deal  less,  and 
rather  short  than  beyond  our  sins,  yet  do  we  not  a  whit 
withstand  or  forbear  them,  we  are  wedded  to,  not  weary  of 
our  misdeeds,  we  seldom  look  upward^  and  are  not  ashamed 
under  sin ;  we  cleanse  not  oiu*selves  from  the  blackness  and 
deep  hue  of  our  guilt ;  we  want  tears  and  sorrow,  we  weep 
not,  fast  not,  we  crave  not  forgiveness  from  the  mildness, 
sweetness,  and  goodness  of  God,  and  with  all  livelihood  and 
steadfisustness  to  our  uttermost  wiU  hunt  after  the  evil  of 
guile,  pride,  cursing,  swearing,  drunkenness,  over-eating, 
uncleanness,  aU  idle  lust  of  the  flesh,  yes  many  uncouth  and 
nameless  sins,  hid  in  our  inmost  breast  and  bosoms,  which 
stand  betwixt  our  forgiveness,  and  keep  Ood  and  man 
asunder. 

Saxon  t. — ^And  theow  they  weere  a  d»l  lesse,  and  reither 
scort  thone  begond  oure  sinnan,  get  do  we  naht  a  whit  with- 
stand and  forbeare  them,  we  eare  bewudded  to,  noht  werig 
of  ure  agen  misdeed,  we  seldon  loc  upweard,«iid  ear^ot 
ofschsemod  under  sinne,  we  cleans  noht  ure  selvan  from  the 
blacnesse  and  dsBp  hue  of  ure  guilt ;  we  wan  teare  and  sara, 
we  weope  noht,  fsest  noht,  we  qtbH  noht  foregvfiaesse  fram 
the  mildnesse,  sweetnesse,  and  goodnesse  of  Gk>d,  and  mit 
eal  lifelyhood  and  stedfastnesse  to  ure  uttermost  will  hunt 
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sefter  the  ufel  of  guile,  pride,  cursung,  sweanmg,  druncen- 
iiesse,  orereat,  uncleiumesse  and  eaL  idle  lust  of  the  fiaBsc,  jis 
insBnig  uncuth  and  nameleas  sinnan,  hid  in  ure  inms&st  brist 
and  bosome,  while  stand  betwixt  ure  foregjrfneBse,  and  ca&p 
God  and  man  asynder. 

Ekolibh  yi. — Thus  are  we  far  beneath  and  also  worse 
than  the  rest  of  Gbd's  works ;  for  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
king  and  queen  of  stars,  snow,  ice,  rain,  &ost,  dew,  mist, 
wind,  fourtboted  and  creeping  things,  fishes  and  feathered 
birds,  and  fowls  either  of  sea  or  land,  do  all  hold  the  laws  of 
his  will. 

Saiok^  ti. — Thus  eare  we  far  beneoth  and  ealso  wyrse 
thone  the  rest  of  Gods  weorka ;  for  the  sun  and  mone,  the 
cjng  and  cquen  of  stearran,  snaw,  ise,  ren,  frost,  deaw,  miste, 
wind,  feower  fet  and  crypend  dinga,  fix  yefetherod  brid,  and 
fxlaxL  auther  in  ssb  or  land  do  eal  heold  the  lag  of  his  willan. 

Thus  have  you  seen  in  few  words  how  near  the  Saxon  and 
English  meet.^ 

Now  of  this  account  the  Erench  will  be  able  to  make  no- 
thing ;  the  modem  Danes  and  Germans,  though  from  several 
words  they  may  conjecture  at  the  meaning,  yet  will  they  be 
much  to  seek  in  the  orderly  sense  and  continued,  construc- 
tion thereof.  Whether  the  Danes  can  continue  such  a 
series  of  sense  out  of  their  present  language  and  the  old 
Eunick,  as  to  be  intelligible  imto  present  and  ancient  times, 
some  doubt  may  well  be  made ;  and  if  the  present  French 
would  attempt  a  discourse  in  words  common  unto  their 
present  tongue  and  the  old  Romana  Bustiea  spoken  in  elder 
times,  or  in  the  old  language  of  the  Francks,  which  came  to 
be  in  use  some  successions  afber  Pharamond,  it  might  prove 
a  work  of  some  trouble  to  effect. 

'  how  near  the  ScLXon,  <Crc.]  Johnson  observes,  "  the  words  are,  in- 
deed, Saxon,  but  the  phraseology  is  English  ;  and,  I  think,  would  not 
have  been  understood  by  Bede  or  ^Ifric,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
fidence of  our  author.  He  has,  however,  sufficiently  proved  his  position, 
that  the  English  resembles  its  parental  language  more  than  any  modem 
European  dulect."  This  opinion  exactly  coincides  with  that  of  a  still 
higher  authority.  Miss  Gumey,  of  Nortiirepps  Cottage,  the  translator 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  on  whose  recommendation  I  have  preferred  to 
reprint  the  Saxon  passages  as  they  stand,  rather  than  to  adopt  any 
additions  or  variations  from  partial  transcripts  of  them  in  the  British 
Museum  and  Bodleian. 
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It  were  not  impossible  to  make.an  original  reduction  of 
many  words  of  no  general  reception  in  England,  but  of  com- 
mon use  in  Norfolk,  or  peculiar  to  the  East  Angle  countries  ; 
as  bawnd,  bunny,  thurck,  enemmis,  sammodithee,  mawtber, 
kedge,  seele,  straft,  clever,  matchly,  dere,  nicked,  stingy, 
noneare,  feft,  tbepes,  gosgood,  kamp,  sibrit,  fangast,  sap, 
cothish,  tbokish,   oide  owe,  paxwax  :^  of  these  and  some 

^Bavmd,  <fcc.]  Some  time  before  the  appearance  of  "  The  Vocabulary 
of  Bast  Anglia,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Forby"  I  had  been  fiivoured  with  valuable 
illustrations  of  this  curious  list  of  words  in  common  use  in  Norfolk 
during  Sir  Thomas's  life,  by  Miss  Gumey,  and  Mr.  Black,  of  the  British 
Museum,  of  which  I  have  availed  myself  in  the  following  notes. 

Bavmd  ; — swollen.  Not  in  present  use  ;  at  least,  not  known  to  be  so. 
Isl.  bon,  tumidus. — Forby. 

Buwny  ; — a  common  word  for  a  rabbit,  especially  among  children. — 
Blh. A  small  swelling  caused  by  a  fidl  or  blow.  Perhaps  a  diminu- 
tive bufwp.  One  would  be  glad  to  derive  it  irom  the  Greek  powog,  a 
hillock.     It  may  be  so  through  the  Gothic — Forby. 

Thtwck  ; — ^appears  to  mean  dark,  if  it  be  the  same  as  in  the  Promp- 
torium  Parvulm^m  Clericorum. — MS.  Harl,  221.     "Therke  or  dyrk, 

tenebrosus,  caliginosus  ;  terknesse  or  derknesse.** — Blh.- Dark.     So 

say  Hickes  and  Ray  ;  may  have  been  for  ought  we  can  say  to  the  con- 
trary.— Forby. 

Enemmis  ; — Qu.  et  neawmoins  t — O. — I  will  not  say  that  this  is  the  old 
word  anempst  for  anenst  {anerU  in  modem  Scottish),  about,  concerning ; 

because  I  know  not  its  proper  collocation. — BUc. Of  very  obscure 

and  doubtful  meaning,  like  most  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  words.  Hickes 
«ays  it  means  lest  (ne  forte),  and  he  derives  it  from  Isl.  einemat  an  adv. 
of  exclusion,  as  he  says.  It  may  mean,  notwithstanding,  N.  Fr.  nemis. 
Or  it  may  be  an  adjective,  signifying  variable,  as  emmis  is  in  L.  sc.  which 
Jam.  derives  from  Isl.  ymtss,  varius.  But  as  the  word  is  qtdte  extinct, 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  upon  its  meaning,  when  it  was  in  use. — Forby. 

The  word  is  not  extinct,  but  still  used  in  Norfolk  in  the  sense  of 

lest :  though  its  usual  sound  would  rather  lead  us  to  spell  it  enammons. 

Sammodithee; — Samod  o'thi ;  the  like  of  that. — Q. Sammodithee 

is  an  old  oath  or  asseveration,  sd  mSt  I  thS,  so  may  I  thrive.  "  Als  mote 
1  the"  is  common  in  ancient  English,  and  **  Sothetk^*  in  Chaucer.  See 
Tyrwhitt's  and  other  Glossaries,  in  v.  The,  which  is  the  A.  S.  dean,  to 

thrive. — BUc. This  uncouth  cluster  of  little  words  (for  such  it  is) 

is  recorded  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  as  current  in  his  time.  It  is  now 
totally  extinct.  It  stands  thus  in  the  eighth  tract  **  On  Languages." 
Dr.  Bickes  has  taken  the  liberty  of  changing  it  to  sammodUha,  and 
interprets  it,  **  Say  me  how  dost  thou  ; "  in  pure  Saxon  "  soeg  me  hu  dest 
thu."  "  Say  me,"  for  "  tell  me,"  is  in  use  to  this  day  in  some  counties. 
It  is  in  the  dialect  of  Sedgmoor.  Ray  adduces,  as  a  sort  of  parallel  to 
this  jumble  of  words,  one  which  he  says  was  common  in  his  time ; 
mticlujfooditte,  "much  good  do  it  thee." — F. 
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others  of  no  easy  originals,  when  time  will  permit,  the  resolu- 
tion may  be  attempted ;  which  to  effect,  the  Danish  language 

Mmo&iar  : — ^ihe  same  as  tbe  yalgar  miiwib»y  a  wench. — BXk,^-^K  girL 
Tuflser  tues  it.  So  does  B.  Jonaon:  —  ''You  talk  like  a  foolish 
mamtker"  says  Bestive  to  Dame  PUant,  ia  the  Alchemist.  It  seems 
peculiarly  an  East  Anglian  word.  So  at  least  if  was  considered  by  Sir 
Heniy  Spehnan.  It  is  highly  amnsing  to  find  'so  grave  an  antiquary 
endeavouring  earnestly,  and  at  no  inconsiderable  length,  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  his  mother-tongue ;  and  to  rescue  this  important  word 
from  the  contempt  with  which  some,  as  it  seems,  through  their  igno- 
rance, were  disposed  to  treat  it.  **  Quod  rident  cffiteii  Angli,"  says  he, 
"  vocis  nesdentes  probitatem/'  He  assures  us  that  it  was  appUed  by 
our  very  early  ancestors,  even  to  the  noble  virgins  who  were  selected  to 
sing  the  praises  of  heroes.  They  were  called  acald-moerSy  q.  d.  amgimg. 
mmOhenl  "En  quantum  in  spret&  jam  voce  antiquae  glorisBl"  He 
complains  that  the  old  word  moer  had  been  corrupted  to  mother,  and  so 
confounded  with  a  very  different  word.  We  distinguish  them  very 
effe<itually  by  pronunciation,  and,  what  is  more,  we  actually  come  very 
near  to  the  original  word  in  the  abbreviated  form  we  use  in  addressing 
a  fMmlher,  We  commonly  call  her  mouV.  Ban.  moer,  Belg.  modde, 
innupta  puella. — Forby, 

Kedge  ; — I  should  rather  think  is  the  "  Kygge  or  Joly,  Jocundus, 
Hillaris,"  of  Prompt,  than   "cctdge^  to  cany,  of  Wilbr.  Ajppendix" — 

Blk. Brisk,   active.    This  is  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  speUing.    We 

pronounce  it  kidge,  and  apply  it  exclusively,  or  nearly  so,  to  hale  and 
cheerful  old  persons.  In  Bay,  the  word  oadgb  has  the  same  meaning. 
It  is  by  mere  change  of  vowels  cadge,  hedge,  kidge,  Dan.  kavd,  lasdvus. 
Lowland  Scotch  hedgie  and  oaigie, — Forbff, 

Sede  ; — ^is  this  our  sell,  haysell,  or  seel  time  ? — O, ^Take  these  from 

Prompt,  "aele,  honys  hameys,  arquillus.  "  Selle,  stoddyng  howse 
ceUa."     "Sylle  of  an  howse.     SUla  Sohna."    I  cannot  offer  anything 

else. — BUs. Seal,  time,  season.    Hay-seoZ,  wheat-«coZ,  haxley-setU, 

are  the  respective  seasons  of  mowing  or  sowing  those  products  of  the 
earth.  But  it  goes  as  low  as  hours.  Of  an  idle  and  dissipated  fellow, 
we  say  that  he  "  keeps  bad  aeaU"  of  poachers,  that  they  are  out  at  all 
seait  of  the  night ;  of  a  sober,  regular,  and  industrious  man,  that  "  he 
attends  to  his  business  at  all  wdU"  or  that  "  he  keeps  good  seals  and 
meals."  Sir-  Thomas  Browne  spells  it  seele ;  but  we  seem  to  come 
nearer  to  the  Saxon  scsl,  opportunitas. — Porhy. 

Straft; — Iratus,  ir&  exdamans,  vox  in  agro  Norf.  usitata.  Hickes 
derivat  ab  Is.  straffa,  objurgere,  ccnripere,  increpare.  L.  Jwmm  Btymol, 
I  cannot  find  the  passage  on  a  cursory  examination  of  Hickes  in  his 
little  IHct.  IsUmdicvm.  In  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Theaaur.  p.  89,  Hickes 
gives  "  Straff,  gannitus,"  but  the  usual  meaning  is  punishment,  and  this 
is  the  meaning  given  by  Biom  Halderson. — Q.-. — I  will  adduce  a  word 
from  WcLchter^s  Qerrwm  QUmary.     '*  <Si«m/, .  rigidus,  durus,  astrictus, 

severus." — Blk. A  scolding  bout;  an  angry  strife  of  tongues.    Isl. 

9traff<i,  iratus. — Porhy. 
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new  and  more  ancient  may  prove  of  good  advantage :  which 
nation  remained  here  fifty  years  upon  agreement,  and  have 

Clever  y — ^perhi^s  some  unusual  meaning  of  our  present  adj.  unless 

the  first  Yowel  should  be  pronounced  long. — BQc Dextrous,  adroit  ; 

Kay  says,  neat,  elegant :  in  either  sense  it  is  so  very  conunon  and  general, 
and  appears  so  to  luive  been  for  so  many  years,  that  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  how  Sir  Thomas  Browne  should  have  been  struck  with  it  as  a 
proTindaliam,  and  still  more,  how  Bay,  long  afterwards,  should  have 
let  it  pass  as  such  without  any  remark.  If  not  when  Sir  Thomas  wrote 
hifl  tract,  certainly  long  before  the  second  edition  of  Bay,  S.-  £.  C,  pub- 
lished by  the  author,  it  had  been  used  by  Butler,  L'Estrange,  and  South. 
In  KEstrange,  indeed,  it  might  be  positively  provincial ;  in  Butler, 
low,  ludicrous,  or  even  burlesque  ;  in  South  too  £uniliar  and  undignified 
for  the  pulpit ;  but  in  neither  provincial.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
Addison,  who  had  also  used  it  ?  In  Todd's  Johnson  it  is  said  to  be  low, 
and  scarcely  ever  used  but  in  burlesque,  and  in  conversation.  A  col- 
loquial and  fiuniliar  term  it  certainly  is ;  but  assuredly  not  provincial, 
nor  even  low.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  the  only  guarantee  of  its  insertion 
here.     And  if  it  must  be  ours,  let  it  by  all  means  be  taken  with  our 

own  rustic  pronunciation,  dower, — Forhy, My  friend  Mr.  Black's 

suggestion, — that  there  is  some  unusual  meaning  attached  in  Norfolk  to 
this  word,  which  justifies  its  insertion  among  provincialisms, — ^is  correct. 
The  poor  in  this  county,  speaking  of  any  one  who  is  kind  and  liberal 
towittds  them,  say  very  commonly,  ''He  is  a  dower  gentleman!" 
'*  Twas  a  domr  thing  he  did  for  us  !  "     "He  always  behave  very  daver 

to  the  poor." Moor  says  that  it  means  handsome,  good-looking ; — 

e.  g.  a  dever  horse,  a  dever  gal  (girl). 

MaJtdily; — ^perhaps  may  mean  proportionately,  or  corresponding. — 

Blk. Exactly  alike,  fitting  nicely.    Another  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 

word%  happily  explahied  by  modem  pronunciation,  mouMy.  A.  S. 
rMikob,  par. — Forty, 

Dere,'— dire,  sad.  But  it  is  Old  English.  Chaucer  has  it,  and 
Shakspeare,  in  ''Love's  Labour  Lost :" — "  Deafd  with  the  clamour  of 
their  own  deo^r  groans."  Dr.  Johnson  observes  that  dear  is  for  dere. 
And  yet  the  words  "own  dear"  may  seem  to  come  very  nearly  to  the 
sense  of  the  adjective  ^iXog  in  Homer ;  ^iXov  i^rop,  (f>iXov  ofifiay  0iXa 
yovvara.  It  is  a  sense  of  close  and  particular  endearment,  in  which 
certainly  we  often  use  those  two  words,  in  speaking  of  anything  we 
particularly  cherish,  as  our,  beloved  kindred  or  friends,  or,  as  in  Homer, 
the  limbs  or  organs  of  our  bodies. — Forby, 

Nidced  ; — cheated,  as  yet  among  the  vulgar.     I  think  to  have  seen  (in 

Wachter)  mc/be»»,  obstinate. — BJk. Ejuctly  hit ;  in  the  very  nick ; 

at  the  precise  point.  Another  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  words,  at  which 
one  cannot  but  marvel.  The  very  same  authorities  are  produced  by 
Johnson,  jbr  the  verb  nidc  in  this  sense,  as  for  the  adjective  clevsb  ; — 
those  of  Butler,  L'Estrange,  and  South.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
that  the  word  had  at  that  time  any  other  sense  in  which  it  might  be 
considered  as  a  provincial  word.  Bay  explains  it  thus  :  Nidcled,  beaten 
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left  many  families  in  it,  and  the  language  of  these  parts  liad 
surely  been  more  commixed  and  perplext,  if  the  fleet  of 


down  and  intricately  entangled,  as  growing  com  or  grass  by  rain  and 
wind.    Might  not  this  be  the  word  meant  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and 

imperfectly  heard  ? — Forby. Both  these  are  wrong  ;  the  following  is 

the  correct  explanation : — ^To  nick  is  to  notch  the  under  part  of  a  horse's 
tail,  to  make  it  stand  out  or  erect.  An  instance  occurs  in  the  Monthly 
Mag.  for  1812,  part  i.  p.  28,  in  the  memoir  of  John  Fransham ;  who, 
when  at  Norwich,  could  not  bear  "  the  cruel  practices  there  carried  on 
of  cropping,  nicHng,  and  docking  horses.*'  I  transcribe  this  from  a 
more  recent  communication  from  Mr.  Black.  But  that  a  Norfolk  man 
(Mr.  Forby)  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  so  common  a 
provincialism,  seems  singular. 

Stingy; — with  a  soft  rjr,  commonly  means  parsimonious. — BUs. 

This  is  its  commonly  received  sense.  Its  provincial  acceptation  is  given 
by  Forby ; — 1.  Cross,  ill-humoured  ;  2.  churlish,  biting ;  as  applied  to  the 
state  of  the  air.  It  was  most  probably  in  one  or  in  both  these  senses  in 
which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  remarked  it  as  provincial.  He  must  surely 
have  been  acquainted  with  it  in  its  commonly  current  sense.  That, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  perverted  from  another  word,  of  very  different 
origin.    This  of  ours,  in  both  its  senses,  is  very  clearly  from  A.S.  stinge, 

Aciileus. — Forby. Moor  remarks  that,  "  in  bees  the  propensity  to 

Aoard  and  resent  w  proverbial ; "  here  the  two  principal  meanings  of  the 
word  stingy  equally  apply. 

Noneare  ; — Lye  thus  explains  this  word  between  brackets,  marking 
it  as  an  addition  of  his  own  to  Junias's  Etymol.  Angl.  [Modb— vox 
N'orf.  etiamnum  in  usu,  ab  Isl.  ntmcur  idem  significante,  ut  monet 
Hickesius.  L.]  I  cannot  find  it  in  Hickes.  Nor  is  the  compound  word 
nwiosr  in  Biom  Halderson's  Ice.  Diet,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  ntm-near, 

anoUb — O. Not  till  now.     So  says  Ray.    But  we  know  nothing  of 

the  word  whatever.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  might.  IsL  nwacer,  modo. — 
Forty. 

Feft; — Prompt,  feffyd,  feofiitus  ;  but  not  likely  to  be  the  right  word. — 

BUc. ^To  persuade,  or  endeavour  to  persuade,  says  Bay  in  pref.  to 

N.  C.  W.  Yet  he  adds  that  in  his  own  county^  Essex,  it  meant,  to 
"  put  off  wares ;"  but  that  he  was  to  seek  for  an  etymon.  So  are  we. 
But  it  is  of  no  importance.  It  is  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  words 
become  obsolete. — Forby. 

jHiepes; — or  rather  Aapes.  Gooseberries.  I  cannot  find  any  word 
resembling  this  as  a  fruit ;  but  Tap  in  Danish  is  the  v/mUa  of  the  throat. 
V.  Fapes.— i^'orfty,  p.  110. 

Oosgood ; — ^A  vulgar  London  word  for  a  gooseberry  is  goosegog. — 

Blh. ^Yeast.    Bay  says,  that  in  his  time,  it  was  in  use  also  in  Kent. 

But  he  does  not  say,  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive,  how  it  is  entitled  to 
80  exalted  an  interpretation  as  he  bestows  upon  it, — 6focPs  Good/  A 
meaning  much  more  suitable  and  seemly,  and  surely  not  improbable, 
may  be  conjectured.  It  may  have  had  its  origin  from  A..S.  gos,  anser. 
In  Norfolk,  if  not  in  every  part  of  East  Anglia,  yeast  dumplings  have 
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Hugo  de  Bones  had  not  been  cast  away,  wherein  threescore 
thousand  soldiers  out  of  Britany  and  Flanders  were  to  be 

been  immemorially  associated  with  a  roasted  goose  ;  and  when  properly- 
soaked  in  the  natural  gravy  of  the  fowl^  areof  a  very  delicious  savour  to  a 
true  East  Anglian  paUte.  In  this  sense  yeast  may  be  said  to  be  t/ood 
with  goose,  and  called  goose-good^  or  in  the  most  ancient  form,  goa-good. 
But  the  word  is  now  utterly  extinct.    The  taste  remains. — Forty. 

Kamp; — May,  perhaps,  be  the  game  of  foot-ball,  from  these  words  in 
Prompt,  "  CampeTf  or  player  at  foot-ball,"  also  "camping"  I  suppose 
so  named  by  reason  of  the  space  requii^ed  for  this  game. — BUs, 

Sibrit; — or  Sibberet,  means  the  bands  of  marrage  ;  "sibberidge"  in 

WHb,  and  "  sybredebanna"  in  Pi^ompt. — BUc It  is  one  of  Sir  lliomaa 

Browne's  words,  and  in  full  use  at  this  day.  ^  It  is  explained  by  Hickes, 
A.  S.  <^&,  cognatio,  and  byrht,  manifestus,  q.  d.  a  public  announcing  or 
proclamation  of  an  intended  affinity.  This  is  unquestionably  preferable 
to  the  unfounded  notion,  that  the  word  is  corrupted  from  "Si  qui* 
scvverit"  the  supposed  first  words  of  the  publication  of  banns  in  the 

Boman  Latin  service. — Forby. ^This  word  has  been  derived  from 

sib,  said  to  mean  akin  ;  and  to  imply,  that  by  banns  the  parties  have  & 
right  to  become  akin,  that  is,  sib-right.  Some  say  it  is  rib-right,  the  . 
right  to  take  a  rib.  Bay  has  this  proverb  :  As  much  sibb*d  as  sieve 
and  riddle  that  grew  in  the  same  wood,  p.  225.  And  he  says  that 
"  sibb*d  means  akin,  and  that  in  Suffolk  the  banns  of  matrimony  are 
called  sibberidge,"  which  is  correct ;  though  sibrit  be  most  common. 
Both  are  in  extensive  use.  Sib  is  also  Scottish.  It  occurs  twice  in  the 
sense  of  reUitionship  in  Scottish  colloquialism  in  Guy  Mannering,  ii. 
183,  219.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Antiquary,  iii.  75 ; — "By  the  religion 
of  our  holy  church  they  are  ower  slbb  theg^liier."  Again,  "They  may 
be  brought  to  think  themselves  sae  sibb  as  on  Christian  law  will  permit 
them  wedlock."  I  do  not  find,  however,  that  sibrit  or  sibridge  is- 
Scottish. — Moor. 

Fangmt; — ^A  marriageable  maid.  The  word  is  not  now  known,  and 
is,  therefore,  given  with  Bay's  interpretation  and  etymon.  A.  S.  fangan, 
capere,  and  gast,  amor. — Forby, 

Sap; — sapy,  foolish;  perhaps  only  sappy,  ill  pronounced. — O. 

Mr.  Forby  was  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  suggested  by  Misa 
Gumey,  and  in  which  I  have  often  heard  the  word  used  : — a  silly  fellow 
is  called  a  sap  ;  he  is  also  termed  sapy  or  sappy.  The  comparison  in- 
tended is  possibly  to  the  sap  in  timber,  which  is  of  little  value,  and  soon 
becomes  unsound  and  useless. 

Cothish; — is  likely  to  be  an  adj.  firom  this  noun  in  Prompt,  "cothe, 

or  swownii^g,  sincopa." — £lk. Cothish,  cothy,  adj.  fiiint,  sickly,  ailing. 

There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  these  words ;  the  former 
is  Sir  Thomas  Browne's,  the  latter  the  modem  form.  Yet  in  the  pref. 
to  H.  N.  G.  it  is  interpreted  morose,  without  a  word  of  explanation  or 
proof.  It  never  could  have  been  used  in  that  sense.  Its  derivation  is 
so  very  obvious,  that  it  is  wonderful  it  escaped  Bay.  It  is  amply  justi- 
fied by  modem  and  very  frequent  use.  A  dog  is  said  to  be  cothy  when 
he  is  meek  and  delicate.    A.  S.  cothe,  morbus. 
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wafted  over,  and  were  by  king  John's  appointment  to  have  a 
settled  habitation  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Soffolk/ 

2%9kitk  ,*-^thoke,  as  onnndde  {$ad  meant  firm)  fyA,  hmDorofsoB,  in- 

solidoBy  Prompt,  apptied  to  boggy  land. — Blk, Slothful :  sluggish. 

This  ia  Bay's  interpretatkm,  and  may  be  right  for  ought  we  know. — 

Far^, The  sense  suggested  by  Mr.  Bhck  I  belieye  to  be  the 

true  one. 

Bide-awe  ^— ukterprated  by  Ray  (Pr.  to  N.  C.)  "poemu  dare.''  It 
may  be  so.  It  is  impossible  to  assent  or  gainsay,  as  it  is-  totally  extinct.  It 

is  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  wo^. — Porhy. Let  us,  in  such 

&ilure  of  authorities,  hasard  a  conjecture ;  ti^at  it  means  "  wait  a 
while/' — bide  a  wet, 

"Paxwax; — synewe/'    Prompt.     It  is   still  used   dialeoticaUy  for 

our  pathwax  or  padewax. — BOc. ^The  strong  tendon  in  the  neck  of 

aqimals.  It  is  a  word  which  has  no  proper  claim  to  admission  here,  for 
it  is  quite  general ;  yet  must  be  admitted,  because  it  is  on  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  list.  Itmust  certainly hayebeen  in  useinhis  time.  Audit  is  yery 
strange  he  should  not  haye  heard  it  till  he  came  into  Norfolk.  Bay,  in 
the  prefitce  to  N.  C,  makes  no  remark  to  this  effect,  but  takes  this  as 
he  finds  it  with  the  other  words.  Yet  he  had  himself  used  it  in  his  great 
work  on  the  Creation,  and  to  all  appearance  as  a  word  well  known. 
He  spells  it  pack-wcuc,  indeed,  but  that  can  surely  make  no  difference. 
He  not  only  gives  no  deriyation,  but  declines  givmg  one,  at  the  same 
time  declaruig  his  own  knowledge  of  the  y ery  extensiye,  if  not  general, 
use  of  the  wovd.  The  hct  is,  tlukt  it  is  not  even  confined  to  the  English 
language.  It  is  used  by  LinnsBOs,  somewhere  in  the  Upsal  Amoenitates 
Academic».  A  fiiend,  who  undertook  the  search,  has  not  been  able  to 
find  the  passage ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  ezplanatoxy  would 
be  founci.  Indeed,  it  is  a  sort  <k  crux  etymol<^fomm.  They,  yery 
reasonably,  do  not  caie  to  come  near  it.  And  they  might  all  firankly 
ayow,  as  Bay  does,  that  they  "  have  nothing  to  say  to  it."  Bb.  hais 
fix-fax. — Fwh^. 

7  (A€  Damak  Vamgwigey  <fec.]  I  do  not  see  the  Danish  original  of  most 
of  the  Norfolk  woids  here  given ;  but  there  are  several  which  can  be 
traced  to  no  other,  and  I  have  found  seyeral  which  are,  I  suspect, 
peculiar  to  the  coast : — 

Effityi — stormy.    Dan.  heftigf  angry. 

SfmU  ; — shade.    Dan.  or  Ice.  «wzm,  cold. 

Wmof^  ; — a  guillemot,  or  any  sea  bird  of  the  awk  or  diver  kind. 

Bxtle^  ; — ^fog  or  sea  haze. lUikf  wet.  Ice.  "  With  cloudy  gum  and 

lak  ouerquhelmst  the  are." — QoMomBwigUM. 

To  shripe  ; — ^nsed  by  the  fishermen  in  the  sense  of  **  to  dear. "  **  The 
fog  begins  to  tJurepe  yonder."    Ice.  ikreppa.    Dilabi,  se  subducere. 

Lwn  /—the  handle  of  an  oar.  Ice.  hUmhrnr.  In  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land, however,  it  is  called  the  2oom  of  an  oar. 

Booms; — ^the  spaces  between  the  thwarts  of  a  boat.  Ice.  mm,  used 
only  in  this  sense. 

To  go  c2rmN^;— to  go  fishing :  chiefly  applied  to  the  herring  fishers, 
I  think.— (7. 
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But  beside  your  laudable  endeavours  in  the  Saxon,  you  are 
not  like  to  repent  you  of  your  studies  in  the  other  European 
and  western  languages,  for  therein  are  delivered  many  excel- 
lent historical,  mor^,  and  philosophical  discourses,  wherein 
men  merely  versed  in  the  learned  languages  are  often  at  a 
loss :  but  although  you  are  so  well  accomplished  in  the 
French,  you  wiU  not  surely  conceive  that  you  are  master  of 
all  the  languages  in  France,  for  to  omit  the  Briton,  Britonant 
OP  old  British,  yet  retained  in  some  part  of  Britany,  I  shall 
only  propose  this  unto  your  construction. 

Chavdisco^d'aquesteft  Boemes  chems  an  freitado  lou  cap 
cun  taules  Jargonades,  ero  necy  chi  voluiget  bouta  sin  tens 
embe  aquelles.  Anin  a  lous  occells,  che  dizen  tat  prou  ben 
en  ein  voz  L'  ome  nosap  comochodochi  yen  ay  jes  de  plazer, 
d'ausir  la  mitat  de  paraulles,  en  el  mon. 

This  is  a  part  of  that  language  which  ScaJiger  nameth 
Idiotismus  Tectofagicus  or  Langue  d'oc,  counter&tinguish- 
ing  it  unto  the  Idiotismus  Francicus  or  Langue  d'ouy^  not 
understood  in  a  petty  comer  or  between  a  few  mountains, 
but  in  parts  of  early  civilily  in  Languedoc,  Provence,  and 
Catalonia,  which  put  together  will  make  Uttle  less  than 
England. 

Without  some  knowledge  herein  you  cannot  exactly  under- 
stand the  works  of  Babelais :  by  this  the  French  themselves 

I  baye  added,  from  a  list  of  NcrfoUe  words  fdmisbed  me  by  tbe  same 
correspondent,  the  following;  wbich  are  eitber  new  to  Forby,  or  with 
different  derivations : — 

"  Wips  and  strajfs"  not  wmfi  and  ttra/ya,  bat  '^wipper  and  straae.*' 
Dan.  ''beads  and  straws  of  com,"  odds  and  ends.  I  found  this  expres- 
sion in  a  list  of  provincialisms  of  the  Danish  island  of  Zealand. 

To  lope  ; — to  stride  along.    G^.  A^oupen,  to  run. 

Umtowly; — applied  to  children ;  tmruly. 

Car  ; — a  low  marshy  grove.    Alder  car,  osier  car.    Kior,  Ice.  marsh. 

Shp  or  skip  / — a  basket ;  toad's  skep  (not  cop,  I  think.)  Shkppe  is  a 
Danish  balf-bnshel  measure. 

Pottens  ; — crutches. 

Hobby  J — small  horse.    Dan.  Jioppe,  a  mare. 

Wimt; — ^to  sit  as  a  hen.     Sax.  vmnian,  to  abide. 

Shacking; — ^In  German  yechen  is  to  club— and  "zur  yecbegeben," 
literally,  "  to  go  to  shack,"  is  an  expression  in  use,  meaning  to  take  a 
common  share.  The  essence  of  our  shacking  is  that  the  pigs  and  geese 
run  in  common  over  the  fields  to  jnck  up  the  remains  of  the  har- 
vest.— O. 
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are  fain  to  make  out  that  preserved  relique  of  old  Erencli : 
containiiig  the  league  between  Charles  and  Lewis,  the  sons  of 
Ludovicus  Pius.  Hereby  may  tolerably  be  understood  the 
several  tracts,  written  in  the  Catalonian  tongue ;  and  in  this 
is  published  the  Tract  of  Falconry  written  by  Theodosius  and 
Symmachus ;  in  this  is  yet  conserved  the  poem  Vilhuardine 
concerning  the  French  expedition  in  the  holy  war,  and  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  among  the  works  of  Marius  .iEqui- 
cola,  an  Italian  poet.  You  may  find  in  this  language,  a 
pleasant  dialogue  of  love ;  this,  about  an  hundred  years  ago,, 
was  in  high  esteem,  when  many  Italian  wits  flocked  into 
Provence;  and  the  famous  Petrarcha  wrote  many  of  hi& 
poems  in  Yaucluse  in  that  countiy.^ 

8  cmiUry.']  In  the  MS,  Sloan.  1827,  I  find  the  following  yei^  odd 
passage;  respecting  which,  most  certainly,  the  author's  assertion  is 
incontrovertible,  that  "  the  sense  may  afford  some  trotbble."  1  insert  it, 
not  expecting  that  many  readers  will  take  that  trouble — but  it  appeared 
too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 

"  Now  having  wearied  you  with  old  languages  or  little  understood, 
I  shall  put  an  end  unto  your  trouble  in  modem  French,  by  a  short 
letter  composed  by  me  for  your  sake,  though  not  concerning  yourself ; 
wherein,  though  the  words  be  plain  and  genuine,  yet  the  sense  may 
afford  some  trouble. 

'^MoNBiEUB, — Ne  vous  laisses  plus  manger  la  laine  sur  le  dors. 
Begardes  bien  oe  gros  magot,  lequel  vous  voyez  de  si  bon  oeil.  Assure- 
ment  il  fiiit  le  mitou.  Monsieur,  vous  chausses  les  lunettes  de  travers, 
ne  voyant  point  comme  il  pratique  vos  dependants.  II  s'est  desia  queri 
de  maX  St.  Francois,  et  bride  sa  mule  a  voetre  despens.  Groyez  moi,  il 
ne  s'amusera  pas  a  la  moutarde  ;  mais,  vous  ayant  min^  et  massacrd  vos 
a£Bures,  au  dernier  coup  il  vous  rendra  Monsieur  sans  queue. 

**  Mais  pour  I'autre  goulafie  et  benueur  a  tire  la  rigau,  qui  vous  a  si 
rog^ement  £ut  la  barbe,  Tenvoyes  vous  a  Pampelune.  Maisauparavant, 
a  mon  advis,  il  auroit  a  miserere  jusques  a  vitulos,  et  je  le  ferois  ikn 
moutton  de  Berry.  En  le  traittant  bellement  et  de  bon  oonseil,  vous 
assuyes  de  rompre  un  anguille  sur  les  genoux.  Ne  lui  fies  poynt :  il  ne 
rabbaissera  le  menton,  et  mourra  dans  sa  peau.  II  soait  bien  que  les 
belles  paroles  n'escorchent  pas  la  guele,  les  quelles  il  payera  a  sepmaine 
de  deux  Jeudies.  Chasses  le  de  chez  vous  a  bonne  heure,  car  il  a  est^ 
a  Naples  sans  passer  les  monts  ;  et  ancore  que  parle  en  maistre,  e  st 
patient  de  St.  Cosme. 

"  Soucies  vous  aussi  de  la  garcionaire,  chez  vous,  qu'elle  n'ayst  le 
mal  de  neuf  mois.  Assurement  elle  a  le  nez  toum^  a  la  friandise,  et 
les  talons  bien  courts.  Elle  jouera  voluntiers  a  THome ;  et  si  le  hault 
ne  defend  le  has,  avant  la  venue  des  cicoignes,  lui  s'enlevera  la  juppe. 

"  Mais,  pour  le  petit  Gymnosophiste  chez  vous,  caresses  le  vous  aux 
bras  ouverts.     Voyez  vous  pas  comme  a  toutes  les  menaces  de  Fortime 
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For  the  word  (Dread)  iu  the  royal  title  (Dread  sovereign) 
of  which  you  desire  to  know  the  meaning,  I  return  answer 
unto  your  question  briefly  thus. 

Most  men  do  vulgarly  understand  this  word  dread  after 
the  common  and  English  acceptation,  as  implying  fear,  awe, 
or  dread. 

Otters  may  think  to  expound  it  from  the  French  word 
droit  or  droyt.  For,  whereas,  in  elder  times,  the  presidents 
and  supremes  of  courts  were  termed  sovereigns,  men  might 
conceive  this  a  distinctive  title,  and  proper  unto  the  king  as 
eminently  and  by  right  the  sovereign. 

A  third  exposition  may  be  made  from  some  Saxon  original, 
particularly  from  Driht,  Domine,  or  Drihten,  Domintis,  in 
the  Saxon  language,  the  word  for  Domintis,  throughout  the 
Saxon  Psalms,  and  used  in  the  expression  of  the  year  of  our 
Lord  in  the  Decretal  Epistle  of  Pope  Agatho  unto  Athelred 
king  of  the  Mercians,  anno  680. 

Yerstegan  would  have  this  term  Drihten  appropriate  unto 
God.  Yet,  in  the  constitutions  of  Withred  king  of  Kent,* 
we  find  the  same  word  used  for  a  lord  or  master,  si  in  ves- 
perd  pracedente  solem  servus  ex  mandato  Domini  aliquod 
opus  servile  egerit,  Domintis  {Drihten)  80  solidis  luito. 
However,  therefore,  though  Driht  Domine,  might  be  most 
eminently  applied  unto  the  Lord  of  heaven,  yet  might  it  be 
also  transferred  unto  potentates  and  gods  on  earth,  unto 
whom  fealty  is  given  or  due,  according  unto  the  feudist  term 
ligeus^  a  ligando,  unto  whom  they  were  bound  in  fealty. 

*  V,  CI,  Spdma/fmi  C<mcil, 
il  branle  comme  la  Bastille  ?    Yrayment  il  est  Stoic  a  vingt-quatre 
carrats,  et  de  mesme  calibre  avec  les  vieux  Ascetiques.  AUoran'  lui 
vault  autant  que  Tisle  de  France,  et  la  tour  de  Cordan  >  lui  vault  le 
mesme  avec  la  Louvre. 

"  Serviteur  trfea-humble, 

THOMAS  BROUNE." 

»  ligem.l    "Or  liege  lord."— 3f/S'.  Sloan,  1827. 


1  Note; — "Alloran,  Allusama,  or  Insula  Erroris;  a  small  desolate 
barren  island,  whereon  nothing  liveth  but  coneys,  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  between  Gartbagena  and  Calo-de-tres-fiircus,  in  Baibary." 

*  Note  } — "  A  small  island  or  rock,  in  the  mout^  of  the  river  Garonne, 
with  one  tower  in  it,  where  a  man  liveth,  to  take  care  of  lights  for  such 
as  go  to,  or  come  from,  Bordeaux." 

TOL.  III.  B 
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And  theiefore  from  Drihty  Daminey  dread  sovereign,  maj, 
probably,  owe  its  original. 

I  have  not  time  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject :  pray  let  tliia 
pass,  as  it  is,  for  a  letter  and  not  for  a  treatise. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 


TEACT  IX. 

OF  AETiriClJU:.  HILLS,  MOXJITTS,  OE  BTJEEOWS, 

IN  MAirr  PAETS  or  England  :  what  they  aeb,  to  what 

END  EAISED,  and  BY  WHAT  NATIONS. 

My  Honoured  Friend  Mr.  W.  J}'^  Q^ery, 

In  my  last  journey  through  Marshland,  Holland,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Pens,  I  observed  divers  artificial  heaps  of 
earth  of  a  very  large  magnitude,  aiid  I  hear  of  many  others 
which  are  in  other  parts  of  those  countries,  some  of  them 
are  at  least  twenty  feet  in  direct  height  irom  the  level 
whereon  they  stand.  I  would  gladly  know  your  opinion  of 
them,  and  whether  you  think  not  that  they  were  raised  by 
the  Eomans  or  Saxons,  to  cover  the  bones  or  ashes  of  sonte 
eminent  persons  ? 


My  Answer, 

Woethy  Sie, — Concerning  artificial  mounts  and  hiUs, 
raised  without  fortifications  attending  them,  in  most  parts 

'  Mr.  W,  D.]  The  initials,  in  both  the  preceding  editions,  are 
"  E.  D.  :*'  but  it  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  this  is  an  error.  The 
qneiy  was  Sir  William  Dngdale's ;  and  his  reply  to  the  present  dis- 
course will  be  found  elsewhere.  A  reference  to  Dugdale's  ffistory  of 
Embanking  and  Draining,  will  show  that  he  availed  himself  of  the 
reply  he  obtuned  to  his  enqttiry  :  for  he  has  transcribed  the  quotations 
from  Lelandand  Wormiusin  illustration  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  mode 
of  sepulture  ;  and  has  given  aknost  verboHm  the  passage  referring  to 
Germanicus. 
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of  England,  the  most  considerable  thereof  I  conceive  to  be 
of  two  kinds ;  that  is,  either  signal  boundaries  and  land- 
marks, or  else  sepulchral  monuments  or  hills  of  interment 
for  remarkable  and  eminent  persons,  especially  such  as  died 
in  the  wars. 

As  for  such  which  are  sepulchral  monuments,  upon  bare 
and  naked  view,  they  are  not  appropriable  unto  any  of  the 
three  nations  of  the  Eomans,  Saxons,  or  Danes,  who,  after 
the  Britons,  have  possessed  this  land ;  because  upon  strict 
aecount,  they  may  be  appliable  unto  them  all.^ 

For  that  the  iUomans  used  such  hilly  sepultures,  beside 
many  other  testfanonies,  seems  confirmable  m>m^the  practice 
of  Qermanicus,  who  thus  interred  the  unburied  bones  of  the 
slain  soldiers  of  Varus ;  and  that  expression  of  Yirgil  of 
high  antiquity  among  the  Latins, 

fiicit  ingens  monte  sub  alio 
Beg^  Dercenni  terreno  ex  aggere  buBtmn. 

That  the  Saxons  made  use  of  this  way  is  collectible  from 
several  records,  and  that  pertinent  expression  of  Lelandus,* 
JSaxones,  gens  Christi  ignara,  in  horHs  amoBnis,  si  domi  forte 
€dgroii  moriebantur;  sin  foris  et  hello  occisi,  in  egestis  per 
compos  terra  tumtdis  {guos  hwrgos  appellabant)  sepulH  sunt. 

That  the  Danes  observed  this  practice,  their  own  antiqui- 
ties do  frequently  confirm,  and  it  stands  precisely  delivered 
by  Adolphus  Cyprius,  as  the  learned  Wormius  t  hath  ob- 

*  Ldomd  »»  AnerH/ome  Regis  Artkmi, 

'  appluMe  tmto  them,  aU.]  Mr.  Pegge,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
Archseologia,  on  the  Arbour  Lows,  in  Derbyshire,  expresses  the  same 
opinion ;  ascribing  these  burrows  or  tmn/uli  to  Britons,  Bomans,  Saxons, 
and  Danes, — and  not  to  anyone  of  those  people  exclusively.  Some  he 
supposes  to  be  British,  from  their  being  dispersed  over  moors,  and 
usually  on  eminences  ;  not  placed  with  any  regard  to  roads,  as  the 
Boman  tumtdi  generally  are.  The  Danish  lows  would  frequently  ex- 
hibit a  circle  of  stones  round  their  base.  But  the  contents  would  furnish 
the  best  and  periiaps  the  only  sure  criterion  to  judge  by  ;^8tvaens  and 
stone  coffins,  rings,  beads,  and  other  articles,  peculiar  to  the  Britons, 
being  found  in  some ;  Roman  coins,  urns,  and  implements  in  others,  and 
the  arms  and  utensils  of  the  Saxons  or  Danes  in  others. — Archceologia, 
vii.  181,  Ac. 

b2 
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served.  Dani  olim  in  memoriam  return  et  heroum,  ex  terra 
coacervata  ingetUes  moles,  montium  inatar  emmente^,  erex- 
isse,  credibile  omnino  ac  prohahile  est,  atque  illis  in  locis  ut 
plurimum,  quo  scepe  homines  commearent,  atque  iter  haberent, 
ut  in  viis  publicis  posteritati  memoriam  consecrarent,  et  quo- 
dammodo  immortalitati  mandarent,  'And  the  like  monuments 
are  yet  to  be  observed  in  Norway  and  Denmark  in  no  small 
numbers. 

So  that  upon  a  single  view  and  outward  observation  they 
may  be  the  monuments  of  any  of  these  three  nations :  although 
the  greatest  number,  not  improbably,  of  the  Saxons ;  who 
fought  many  battles  with  the  Britons  and  Danes,  and  also 
between  their  own  nations,  and  left  the  proper  name  of  bur- 
rows for  these  hills  still  retained  in  many  of  them,  as  the 
seven  burrows  upon  Salisbury  plain,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  England. 

But  of  these  and  the  like  hills  there  can  be  no  clear  and 
assured  decision  without  an  ocular  exploration,  and  subter- 
raneous enquiry  by  cutting  through  one  of  them  either 
directly  or  cross-wise.  For  so  with  lesser  charge  discovery 
may  be  made  what  is  under  them,  and  consequently  the 
intention  of  their  erection.  For  if  they  were  raised  for 
remarkable  and  eminent  boundaries,  then  about  their  bottom 
will  be  found  the  lasting  substances  of  burnt  bones  of  beasts, 
of  ashes,  bricks,  lime,  or  coals. 

If  urns  be  found,  they  might  be  erected  by  the  Eomans 
before  the  term  of  urn  burying  or  custom  of  burning  the 
dead  expired :  but  if  raised  by  the  Eomans  after  that  period, 
inscriptions,  swords,  shields,  and  arms,  after  the  Eoman  mode, 
may  word  a  good  distinction. 

But  if  these  hills  were  made  by  Saxons  or  Danes,  disco- 
Tery  may  be  made  from  the  fashion  of  their  arms,  bones  of 
their  horses,  and  other  distinguishing  substances  buried  with 
them. 

And  for  such  an  attempt  there  wanteth  not  encourage- 
ment. For  a  like  mount  or  burrow  was  opened  in  the  days 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  upon  Barham  Down  in  Kent,  by 
the  care  of  Mr.  Thomas  Digges,  and  charge  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hales  ;  and  a  large  urn  with  ashes  was  found  under 
it,  as  is  delivered  by  Thomas  Twinus,  de  Rebus  Albionicis,  a 
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learned  man  of  that  country,  sub  incredihili  terrcs  acervOy 
uma  cinere  osaiwm  magnorum  fragmentis  plena,  cum  galeis^ 
cltfpeis  aneis  et  ferreis  rvhigine  fere  consumptis,  inuiitafiB 
magnitudinis,  eruta  est :  sed  nulla  inscriptio  nomen,  nullum 
testimonium  tempus,  aut  fortunam  eaponebcmt :  and  not  very 
long  ago,  as  Camden  delivereth,*  in  one  of  the  mounts  of 
Barklow  hills,  in  Essex,  being  levelled,  there  were  found 
three  troughs,  containing  broken  bones,  conceived  to  have 
been  of  Danes :  and  in  later  time  we  find,  that  a  burrow 
was  opened  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  wherein  fourteen  urns  were 
found  with  burnt  bones  in  them  ;  and  one  more  neat  than 
the  rest,  placed  in  a  bed  of  fine  white  sand,  containing  no* 
thing  but  a  few  brittle  bones,  as  having  passed  the  fire; 
according  to  the  particular  account  thereof  in  the  description 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.f  Surely  many  noble  bones  and  ashes 
have  been  contented  with  such  hilly  tombs ;  which  neither 
admitting  ornament,  epitaph,  or  inscription,  may,  if  earth- 
quakes spare  them,  out-last  all  other  monuments.  Sua  stmt 
metis  metdB.  Obelisks  have  their  term,  and  pjTamids  will 
tumble,  but  these  mountainous  monuments  may  stand,  and 
are  like  to  have  the  same  period  with  the  earth. 

More  might  be  said,  but  my  business  of  another  nature, 
makes  me  take  off  my  hand. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

*  Camd.  BiiL  p.  326. 
t  PMished  1656,  by  Dan,  King, 
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TEACT  X. 

OS*  TBOiiB,  WHAT  Pia.CE  IS  IDSAITT  BY  THAT  17AMB. 

ALSO,  OF  THE  BITTJATI0K8  OF  SODOM,  GOMOBBAH,  AD31AH^ 

ZEBOIH,  IIT  THE  DEAD  SEA. 

SiB, — ^To  your  geographical  qnmes,  I  answer  as  follows : — 
In  simdrj  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  we  meet  witii  the 
word  Troas  ;^  how  he  went  from  Troas  to  Philippi,  in  Ma- 
cedonia, tram  thence  unto  Troas  again :  how  he  remained 
seven  days  in  that  place:  from  thence  on  foot  to  Absos, 
whither  the  disdples  had  sailed  from  Troas,  and,  there 
taking  him  in,  made  their  voyage  nnto  Csesarea. 

Now,  whether  this  Troas  be  the  name  of  a  city  or  a  certain 
region  of  Phrygia  seems  no  groundless  doubt  of  yours :  for 
that  it  was  sometimes  taken  in  the  signification  of  some 
country,  is  acknowledged  by  Ortellius,  ^tephanns,  and  Gro- 
tins ;  and  it  is  plainly  set  down  by  Strabo,  that  a  region  of 
Phiygia  in  Asia  Minor,  was  so  taken  in  ancient  times ;  and 
that  at  the  Trojan  war,  all  the  territory  which  comprehended 
the  nine  principalities  subject  unto  the  king"  of  IHum  Tpoiri 
Xeyovfiivri,  was  called  by  the  name  of  Troja.  And  this  might 
seem  sufficiently  to  solve  the  intention  of  the  description, 
when  he  came  or  went  from  Troas,  that  is  some  part  of  that 
region ;  and  will  otherwise  seem  strange  unto  many  how  he 
should  be  said  to  go  or  come  from  that  city  which  ail  writers 
had  laid  in  the  ashes  about  a  thousand  years  before. 

*  Troas.]  Troas  was  a  small  country  lying  to  the  west  of  Mysia, 
upon  the  sea.  It  took  this  name  from  its  principal  city^  Troas,  a  sea- 
port, and  built,  as  is  said,  about  some  four  miles  from  the  situation  of 
old  Troy,  by  Lysimachus,  one  of  Alexander  the  Great's  captains,  who 
peopled  it  from  neighbouring  cities,  and  called  it  Alexandria,  or  Troas 
Alexandri,  in  honour  of  his  master  Alexander ;  who  began  the  work, 
but  lived  not  to  bring  it  to  any  perfection.  But  in  following  times  it 
came  to  be  called  simply  Troas.  The  name  may  be  understood  as 
taken  by  the  sacred  writers  to  denote  the  country  as  well  as  city  so 
ciJled;  but  diiefly  the  latter. 
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All  which  notwithstanding, — since  we  read  in  the  text  a 
particular  abode  of  seven  days,  and  such  particulars  as  leav- 
ing of  his  cloak,  books,  and' parchments  at  Troas,  and  that 
St.  Luke  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  to  the  1a*aYels  of  St. 
Paul  at  this  place,  where  he  begins  in  the  Acts  to  write  in 
the  first  person — ^this  may  rather  seem  to  have  been  some 
city  or  special  habitation,  than  any  province  or  region  with- 
out such  limitation. 

Now,  that  such  a  city  there  was,  and  that  of  no  mean 
note,  is  easily  verified  firom  historical  observation.  !For 
though  old  luum  was  anciently  destroyed,  yet  was  there 
another  raised  by  the  relicts  of  that  people,  not  in  the  same 
place,  but  about  thirty  furlongs  westward,  as  is  to  be  learned 
&om  Strabo. 

Of  this  place  Alexander,  in  his  expedition  against  Darius, 
took  especial  notice,  endowing  it  with  sund]^  immunities, 
with  promise  of  greater  matters,  at  his  return  from  Persia ; 
inclined  hereunto  from  Hie  honour  he  bore  unto  Homer, 
whose  earnest  reader  he  was,  and  upon  whose  poems,  by  the 
help  of  (Anaxarchus  and  Callisthenes,  he  made  some  oDser- 
vaiions:  as  also  much  moved  hereto  upon  the  aocpunt  of 
his  cognation  with  the  JEacides,  and  kings  of  Molossus, 
whereof  Andromache,  the  wife  of  Hectorj  was  queen.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  Lysimachus  surrounded  it  with  a 
wall,  and  brought  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour  towna 
unto  it ;  and  so  it  bore  the  name  of  Alexandria ;  which,  from 
Anti|;onus,  was  also  called  Antigonia,  ax^cording  to  the 
inscription  of  that  famous  medal  in  G-oltsius,  Colonia  Troa» 
JLn^mnia  Alexcm&rea^  legio  vicegima  prima. 

'When  the  Eomans  first  went  into  Asia  against  Antiochus,. 
it  was  but  a  KWfioiroXtc,  and  no  great  city ;  but,  upon  the 
peace  concluded,  the  Eomans  much  advanced  the  same. 
[Fimbria,  the  rebellious  Eoman,  spoiled  it  in  the  Mithridatick 
wars,  boasting  that  he  had  subdued  Troy  in  eleven  days^ 
which  the  Grecians  could  not  take  in  almost  as  many  years. 
But  it  was  again  rebuilt  and  countenanced  by  the  Eomans, 
and  became  a  Eoman  colony,  with  great  immunities  con- 
ferred on  it ;  and  accordingly  it  is  so  set  down  by  Ptolemy. 
Eor  the  Eomans,  deriving  themselves  from  the  Trojans, 
thought  no  favour  too  great  for  it ;  especiallv  Julius  CsBsar, 
who,  both  in  imitation  of  Alexander,,  and  for  his  own  descent 
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from  Julua,  of  the  posterity  of  i£neas,  with  much  passion 
affected  it,  and  in  a  discontented  humour,*  was  once  in  mind 
to  translate  the  Boman  wealth  unto  it ;  so  that  it  became  a 
Tery  remarkable  place,  and  was,  in  Strabo's  time,t  one  of 
the  noble  cities  or  Asia. 

And,  if  they  imderstood  the  prediction  of  Homer  in  refer- 
ence unto  the  Bomans,  as  some  expound  it  in  Strabo,  it 
might  much  promote  their  affection  unto  that  place ;  which 
being  a  remarkable  prophecy,  and  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in 
Pagan  story,  made  before  Home  was  built,  and  concerning 
the  lasting  reign  of  the  progeny  of  ^neas,  they  could  not 
but  take  especial  notice  of  it.  For  thus  is  Neptune  made 
to  speak,  when  he  saved  -^neas  from  the  fury  of  Achilles. 

Yerum  asite  hunc  Bubito  praesenti  2t  morte  trahamus 
Ne  Cronides  ira  flammet  si  fortis  Achilles 
Hunc  mactet,  fati  quern  lex  evadere  jussit. 
Ne  genus  intereat  d^  Iseto  semine  totum 
Bardani  ab  excelso  prae  cunctis  prolibus  olim, 
Bilecti  quos  h  mortali  stirpe  creavit. 
Nunc  etiam  Priami  stirpem  Saturnius  odit, 
Trojugenum  post  hsec  ^neas  sceptra  tenebit 
Et  nati  natorom  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis. 

The  Eoman  favours  were  also  continued  unto  St.  Paul's 
days ;  for  Claudius, J  producing  an  ancient  letter  of  the 
Eomans  unto  King  Seleucus  concerning  the  Trojan  privileges, 
made  a  release  of  their  tributes ;  and  Nero  elegantly  pleaded 
for  their  immimities,  and  remitted  all  tributes  unto  them.§ 

And,  therefore,  there  being  so  remarkable  a  city  in  this 
territory,  it  may  seem  too  hard  to  lose  the  same  in  the  gene- 
ral name  of  the  country ;  and  since  it  was  so  eminently 
favoured  by  emperors,  enjoying  so  many  immunities,  and 
full  of  Eoman  privileges,  it  was  probably  very  populous,  and 
a  fit  abode  for  St.  Paul,  who,  being  a  Eoman  citizen,  might 
live  piore  quietly  himself,  and  have  no  small  number  of 
faithful  well-wishers  in  it. 

Yet  must  we  not  conceive  that  this  was  the  old  Troy,  or 
re-built  in  the  same  place  with  it :  for  Troas  was  placed 
about  thirty  furlongs  west,  and  upon  the  sea  shore :  so  that, 
to  hold  a  clearer  apprehension  nereof  than  is  commonly 

*  Suetori,  f  kWoyifnav  voXtwv,  Z  Sueton. 

§  Tacit.  Ann.  1. 13. 
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delivered  in  the  discourses  of  Troy,  we  may  consider  one 
inland  Troy,  or  old  Ilium,  which  was  built  farther  within  the 
land,  and  so  was  removed  from  the  port  where  the  Grecian 
fleet  lay  in  Homer ;  and  another  maritime  Troy,  which  was 
upon  tne  sea  coast,  placed  in  the  maps  of  Ptolemy,  between 
Lectum  and  Sigssum  or  Fort  Janizam  southwest  from  the 
old  city,  which  was  this  of  St.  Paul,  and  whereunto  are  ap- 
pliable  the  particidar  accounts  of  Bellonius,  when,  not  an 
hundred  years  ago,  he  described  the  ruins  of  Troy  with  their 
baths,  aqueducts,  walls,  and  towers,  to  be  seen  from  the  s^a 
as  he  sailed  between  it  and  Tenedos;  and  where,  upon 
nearer  view,  he  observed  some  signs  and  impressions  of  his 
conversion  in  the  ruins  of  churches,  crosses,  and  inscriptions 
upon  stones. 

Nor  was  this  only  a  famous  city  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul, 
but  considerable  long  after.  For,  upon  the  letter  of  Adria- 
nus,  Herodes,  Atticus,*  at  a  great  charge,  repaired  their 
baths,  contrived  aqueducts  and  noble  water  courses  in  it. 
As  is  also  collectible  from  the  medals  of  Garacalla,  of  Severus, 
and  Grispina ;  with  inscriptions,  Cohnia  Alexandria  Troas, 
bearing  on  the  reverse  either  an  horse,  a  temple,  or  a  woman ; 
denoting  their  destruction  by  an  horse,  their  prayers  for  the 
emperor's  safety,  and  as  some  conjecture,  the  memory  of 
Sibylla  Phrygia,  or  Hellespontica. 

Nor  wanted  this  city  the  favour  of  Christian  princes,  but 
was  made  a  bishop's  see  under  the  archbishop  of  Cyzicum ; 
but  in  succeeding  discords  was  destroyed  and  ruined,  and 
the  nobler  stones  translated  to  Constantinople  by  the  Turks 
to  beautify  their  mosques  and  other  buildings. 

Concerning  the  Dead  Sea,  accept  of  these  few  remarks. 

In  the  map  of  the  Dead  Sea  we  meet  with  the  figure  of 
the  cities  which  were  destroyed:  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  and  Zeboim  ;  but  with  no  uniformity ;  men  placing 
them  variously,  and  from  the  uncertainty  of  their  situation, 
taking  a  fair  liberty  to  set  them  where  they  please. 

Eor  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Gk>morrali,  there  is  no  light  from 
the  text  to  define  their  situation.  But,  that  Sodom  could 
not  be  far  from  Segor,  which  was  seated  under  the  mountains 
near  the  lake,  seems  inferrible  from  the  sudden  arrival  of 

*  PhUostrat,  in  Vita  Herodig  Attici. 
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Lot,  who  ooming  firom  Sodom  at  day-break,  attained  to  Segor 
at  Bun-rism^ ;  and  therefore  Sodom  is  to  be  placed  not  many 
miles  firom  it,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  which  against 
that  place  is  about  eighteen  miles  otbt,  and  so  will  leave 
nine  miles  to  be  ^ne  m  so  small  a  space  of  time. 

The  yalley  being  large,  the  lake  now  in  length  about 
serenty  English  miles,  the  river  Jordan  and  divers  others 
running  over  the  plain,  'tis  probable  the  best  cities  were 
seated  upon  those  streaoMi ;  but  how  the  Jordan  pass^  or 
winded,  or  where  it  took  in  the  other  streams,  is  a  point  too 
old  for  geography  to  determine. 

Por,  that  the  river  gave  ike  fruitf ulness  unto  this  valley  by 
over-watering  i^t  low  region,  seems  plain  ftom  that  expres- 
sion in  the  text,*  that  it  was  watered,  sicut  Faradittts  et 
JSffvptug^  like  Eden  and  the  plams  of  Mesopotamia,  where 
Euphrat^  yearly  overfloweth ;  or  like  Egypt  where  Nilus 
doth  the  like ;  and  seems  probable  also  from  the  same  course 
of  the  river  not  far  above  this  valley  where  the  Israelites 
passed  Jordan,  where  'tis  said  that  ^  Jordan  overfloweth  its 
banks  in  the  time  of  harvest." 

That  it  must  have  had  scnne  passage  under  ground  in  the 
compass  of  this  valley  before  the  creation  of  this  lake,  seems 
necessary  fix>m  the  great  current  of  Jordan,  and  from  the 
rivers  Arnon,  Gedron,  Zaeth,  which  empty  into  this  valley ; 
but  where  to  place  that  concurrence  of  waters  or  place  of  its 
absorbition,  there  is  no  autiientic  decision. 

l%e  probablest  place  ma^be  set  somewhat  southward, 
below  the  rivers  that  run  mto  it  on  the  east  or  western 
shore;  and  somewhat  agreeable  unto  the  account  which 
Brocardus  received  from  the  Saracens,  which  lived  near  it, 
Jordanem  ingredi  mare  mortuwm  et  rursum  egredi,  sedpast 
exicuum  intervaUum  a  terra  abforberi, 

Strabo  speaks  naturally  of  this  lake,  that  it  was  first 
caused  by  earthquakes,  by  sulphureous  and  bituminous 
eruptions,  arising  from  the  earth.  But  the  Scripture  makes 
it  plain  to  have  been  'from  a  miraculous  hand,  and  by  a 
remarkable  expression,  pluit  dominus  ignem  et  sulphur  a 
domino.^    See  also  Deut.  xzix.  in  ardore  salts :  burmng  the 

*  Gen,  xiii.  10. 

'  £ut  the  Scri^vare,  «ibc«]  Br.  Wells  suppotts  this  opinion  at  con- 
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cities  and  destroying  all  things  about  the  plain,  destroying 
the  vegetable  nature  of  plants  and  all  living  things,  salting 
and  making  barren  the  whole  soil,  and,  by  these  fiery  showers, 
kindling;  and  setting  loose  the  body  of  the  bituminous  mines, 
which  showed  their  lower  veins  hiefore  but  in  some  few  pits 
and  openings,  swallowing  up  the  foundation  of  their  cities ; 
opening  the  bituminous  treasures  below,  and  making  a  smoke 
like  a  tumace  able  to  be  discerned  by  Abraham  at  a  good 
distance  from  it. 

If  this  little  may  give  you  satisfSEiction,  I  shall  be  glad,  as 
being,  Sir,  Yours,  &c. 


TEACT  XL 

OF  TUB  A17SWEB8  OF  THE   OBAGLE   OF  JLPOLLO  AT  DELFHOS 
TO   OBOSBTTS,  KIir&  OF  IiTDIA. 

Si^i — Among  the  oracles  of  Apollo*  there  are  none  more 
celebrated  than  those  which  he  delivered  unto  Crcesus  king 
of  Lydia;t  who  seems  of  all  princes  to  have  held  the 
greatest  dependence  on  them.     Bat  most  considerable  are 

♦  See  Ffrf.  Err.  L  vii.  c.  12.  f  Hend.  1 1  46,  47,  &c.  90,  91. 

sidenble  length  and  by  a  series  of  very  8atis&ct<My  arguments. — See 
Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  i.  153. 

*  Sir.]  The  copy  of  this  tracst  in  MS.  Sloan,  is  thrown  more  into  the 
form  o£  an  essay,  by  the  following  introductory  passage : — **  Men  looked 
upon  andent  oracles  as  natural,  artificial,  demoniacal^  or  alL  They 
conceiTed  something  natural  of  them,  as  being  in  places  affording  exha- 
lations, which  were  found  to  operate  upon  &e  brains  of  persons  unto 
natures,  strange  utterances,  and  divinations ;  which  being  observed 
and  admired  by  the  people,  an  advantage  was  taken  thereof;  an  arti- 
ficial contrivance  made  by  subtle  crafty  persons  confederating  to  carry 
on  a  practice  of  divination  ;  pretending  some  power  of  divinity  therein ; 
but  because  they  sometimes  made  very  strange  predictions,  and  above 
the  power  of  human  reason,  men  were  inclined  to  believe  some  demo- 
niacal co-operation,  and  that  some  evil  spirit  ruled  the  whole  scene^ ; 
having  so  fair  an  opportunity  to  delude  mankind,  and  to  advance  his 
own  worship  ;  and  were  thought  to  proceed  from  the  spirit  of  Apollo 
or  other  heathen  deities  ;  so  that  these  oracles  were  not  only  appre- 
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Hifl  plain  and  intelligible  replies  which  he  made  unto  the 
same  king,  when  he  dent  his  chains  of  captivity  unto  Del- 
phos,  after  his  overthrow  by  Cyrus,  with  sad  expostulations 
why  he  encouraged  him  unto  that  fatal  war  by  his  oracle, 
saying,  'trpokiyovirai  Kpoiva^y.  7Jy  orparevrirai  evl  UiptraQf 
fjityaKriv  apKiiy  uiy  KaraXvirety,  CroBSUS,  if  he  wars  against 
the  Persians,  shall  dissolve  a  great  empire.*  "Why,  at  least, 
he  prevented  not  that  sad  infelicity  of  his  devoted  and  boun- 
tiful servant,  and  whether  it  were  fair  or  honourable  for  the 
gods  of  Greece  to  be  ungrateful :  which  being  a  plain  and 
open  delivery  of  Delphos,  and  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in 
any  ancient  story,  it  may  weU  deserve  your  farther  consi- 
deration. 

1.  His  first  reply  2  was,  that  Croesus  suffered  not  for  him- 
self ;  but  paid  the  transgression  of  his  fifth  predecessor,  who 
killed  his  master,  and  usurped  the  dignity  unto  which  he  had 
no  title. 

Now  whether  Croesus  suffered  upon  this  account  or  not, 
hereby  he  plainly  betrayed  his  insufficiency  to  protect  him ; 
and  ^so  obliquely  discovered  he  had  a  knowledge  of  his  mis- 
fortune ;  for  knowing  that  wicked  act  lay  yet  unpunished, 
he  might  well  divine  some  of  his  successors  might  smart 
for  it :  and  also  understanding  he  was  like  to  be  the  last  of 
that  race,  he  might  justly  fear  and  conclude  this  infelicity 
upon  him. 

Hereby  he  also  acknowledged  the  inevitable  justice  of 
Gtod ;  that  though  revenge  lay  dormant,  it  would  not  always 
sleep;  and  consequently  confessed  the  just  hand  of  God 
♦  fferod,  1.  i.  5L 

hended  to  be  natural,  human,  or  artificial,  but  also  demoniacal,  according 
to  common  opinion,  and  also  of  learned  men ;  as  Yossius  bath  declared : 
— *  Constitere  quidem  oracula  fraudibus  vatum,  sed  non  solis  ;  solertia 
humana,  Bed  aaepe  etiam  diabolica.  Cum  multa  predixer^nt,  acL  quae 
nulla  ratione  humana  mentis  acumen  perlegisset  in  natura  humana  non 
est  subsistendum,  sed  assurgendum  ad  causas  superioris  nature,  quales 
sunt  daemones.'  According  to  which  sense  and  opinion  we  shall  enlarge 
upon  this  following  oracle  of  Delphos." 

^  HU first  reply ^  This  is  a  mistake  ;  the  oracle  began  his  answer  by- 
alleging  the  impossibility  of  avoiding  the  determination  of  &te.  It  was 
the  second  observation,  that  Croesus  was  expiating  the  crimes  of  Gryges, 
his  ancestor  in  the  fifth  descent.  (Ardys,  Sadyattes,  and  Atyattes, 
were  the  intervening  descendants.) 
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punishing  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  nor  suffer- 
ing such  iniquities  to  pass  for  ever  unrevenged.*  . 

Hereby  he  flatteringly  encouraged  him  in  the  opinion  of 
his  own  merits,  and  that  he  only  suffered  for  other  men's 
transgressions :  meanwhile  he  concealed  Croesus  his  pride^ 
elation  of  mind  and  secure  conceit  of  his  own  unparalleled 
felicity,  together  with  the  vanity,  pride,  and  height  of  luxury 
of  the  Ly(£an  nation,  which  the  spirit  of  Delphos  knew  well 
to  be  ripe  and  ready  for  destruction. 

2.  A  second  excuse  was,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
God  to  hinder  the  decree  of  fate.  A  general  evasion  for  any 
falsified  prediction  founded  upon  the  common  opinion  of 
fate,  which  impiously  subjecteth  the  power  of  heaven  unto 
it ;  widely  discovering  the  folly  of  such  as  repair  unto  him 
concerning  future  events :  which,  according  unto  this  rule, 
must  go  on  as  the  fates  have  ordered,  beyond  his  power  to 

Erevent  or  theirs  to  avoid ;  and  consequently  teaching  that 
is  oracles  had  only  this  use  to  render  men  more  miserable 
by  foreknowing  their  misfortunes ;  whereof  Croesus  himself 
had  sensible  experience  in  that  demoniacal  dream  concern- 
ing his  eldest  son,  that  he  should  be  killed  by  a  spear, 
wfich,  after  aU  care  and  caution,  he  found  inevitably  to  befal 
him. 

3.  In  his  third  apology  he  assured  him  that  he  endea- 
voured to  transfer  the  evil  fate  and  to  pass  it  upon  his 
children;  and  did,  however,  procrastinate  his  intecility, 
and  deferred  the  destruction  of  Sardis  and  his  own  capti- 
vily  three  years  longer  than  was  fatally  decreed  upon  it. 

Wherein  while  he  wipes  off  the  stain  of  ingratitude,  he 
leaves  no  small  doubt  whether,  it  being  out  of  his  power  to 
contradict  or  transfer  the  fates  of  his  servants,  it  be  not  also 
beyond  it  to  defer  such  signal  events,  and  whereon  the  fates 
of  whole  nations  do  depend. 

As  also,  whether  he  intended  or  endeavoured  to  bring  to 
pass  what  he  pretended,  some  question  might  be  made. 
For  that  he  should  attempt  or  think  he  could  translate  his 

'  tmrevenged.]  In  MS,  Shan,  occurs  here  this  passage :—  "  The 
devil,  who  sees  how  things  of  this  nature  go  on  in  kingdoms,  nations, 
and  families,  is  able  to  say  much  on  this  point ;  whereas,  we,  that 
understand  not  the  reserved  judgments  of  God,  or  the  due  time  of  their 
executions,  are  fiun  to  be  doubtftilly  silent." 
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infelicity  upon  his  sons,  it  could  not  consist  with  liis  judg- 
ment, which  attempts  not  impossibles  or  things  bejond  his 
power;  nor  with  nis  knowkoge  of  future  thmgs,  and  the 
fates  of  succeeding  generations :  for  he  und^tood  that 
monarchy  was  to  expire  in  himself,  and  could  particularly 
foretell  the  infelicity  of  his  sons,  and  hath  also  made  re- 
mote predictions  unto  others  concerning  the  fortunes  of 
many  succeeding  descents,  as  appears  in  that  answer  unto 
Attalus, 

Be  of  good  eounge.  Attains,  thou  ehalt  reign. 
And  thy  sons'  sons,  but  not  their  sons  again. 

As  also  unto  Cypselus,  king  of  Corinth. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  at  my  altar  stands. 
Great  Cypselus,  who  Corinth  now  commands. 
Happy  is  he  ;  his  sons  shall  happy  be  ; 
But  for  their  sons,  unhappy  days  theyll  see. 

Kow,  being  able  to  have  so  large  a  prospect  of  fiiture 
things,  and  of  the  fate  of  many  generations,  it  might  well 
be  granted  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Croesus's  sons, 
and  well  understood  it  was  in  vain  to  think  to  translate  his 
misery  upon  them. 

4.  In  the  fourth  part  of  his  reply,  he  clears  himself  of 
ingratitude,  which  hell  itself  cannot  hear  of;  alleging  that 
he  had  saved  his  life  when  he  was  ready  to  be  burnt,  by 
sending  a  mighty  shower,  in  a  fair  and  cloudless  day,  to 
quench  the  fire  already  kindled,  which  all  the  servants  of 
Cyrus  could  not  do.  Though  this  shower  might  well  be 
granted,  as  much  conceminp^  his  honour,  and  not  beyond 
his  power  ;^  yet  whether  this  merciful  shower  fell  hot  out 
contmgently,  or  were  not  contrived  by  an  higher  power,^ 

^  not  beyond  hia power,]  M8,  Sioan.  adds,  ''when  countoianoed  by 
divine  permission  or  decree." 

^  or  were  vMt  contrived  by  an  higher  power,]  That  is,  "that  of  the 
devil"  The  whole  course  of  these  observations  on  the  Delphian  oracle 
reminds  us  of  what  in  his  former  works  Sir  Thomas  had  declared  to  be 
his  opinion — ^viz.  that  it  was  a  Satanio  agency.  And  several  passages 
of  Rdigio  Medici  betray  this  sentiment — (see  §§  18  and  46) :  and  in  his 
larger  work,  Paeud,  Bpid,  he  devotes  a  chapter  ^the  13th  of  book  vii.)  to 
the  subject  of  the  **  cessation  of  oracles ;"  in  which  he  takes  no  pains  to 
prove  them  to  have  existed  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  mere  juggle 
of  the  priests,  imposing  on  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people  ; 
but,  aamming  the  fact  that  a  real  divination,  through  the  agency  of 
Satan,  was  permitted  to  exist  in  Pagan  antiquity,  he  only  discusses  the 
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which  hath  often  pitjr  upon  Pagans,  and  rewardeth  their 
virtues  sometimes  with  extraordinary  temporal  favours; 
sisOy  in  no  unlike  case,  who  was  the  author  of  those  few 
fair  minutes,  which,  in  a  showery  day,  gave  only  time  enough 
for  the  burning  of  Sylla's  body,  some  question  might  be 
made.  . 

6.  The  last  excuse  devolveth  the  error  atid  miscarriage  of 
the  business  upon  Croesus,  and  that  he  deceived  himself  by 
an  inconsiderate  misconstruction  of  his  oracle ;  that  if  he 
had  doubted,  he  should  not  have  passed  it  over  in  silence, 
but  consulted  again  for  an  exposition  of  it.  Besides,  he 
had  neither  discussed,  nor  weU  perpended  his  oracle  con- 
cerning Cyrus,  whereby  he  might  have  understood  not  to 
engage  against  him.  ' 

liVlierein,  to  speak  indifferently,  the  deception  and  mis- 
carriage seems  cmefly  to  lie  at  Croesus's  door,  who,  if  not 
in&tuated  with  confidence  and  security,  might  justly  have 
doubted  the  construction;  besides,  he  had  received  two 
oracles  before,  which  clearly  hinted  an  unhappy  time  unto 
him:  the  first  concerning  Cyrus. 

Whenever  a  mule  shall  o'er  the  Medians  reign. 
Stay  not,  but  unto  Hennus  fly  amain. 

Herein,  though  he  understood  not  the  Median  mule,  or 
Cyrus,  that  is,  of  his  mixed  descent  £*om  Assyrian  and 
Mediaji  parents,  yet  he  could  not  but  apprehend  some  mis- 
fortune from  that  quarter. 

Though  this  prediction  seemed  a  notable  piece  of  divina- 
tion, yet  did  it  not  so  highly  magnify  his  natural  sagacity  or 
knowledge  of  future  events  as  was  bv  many  esteemed ;  he 
having  no  small  assistance  herein  from  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  concerning  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah,  wherein  he  might  read  the  name  of 
Cyrus,  who  should  restore  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and 

>question  how  and  when  such  permission  was  withdrawn  and  oracles 
ceased  to  exist. 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  were  written,  I  turned  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
brief  account  of  these  Miscelkmy  Tracts,  in  his  life  of  the  author,  and  find 
the  following  observation  :  "  In  this  tract  nothing  deserves  notice,  more 
than  that  Browne  considers  the  oracles  as  evidently  and  indubitably 
supernatural,  and  founds  all  his  disquisition  upon  that  postulate." 
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must,  therefore,  be  the  great  monarch  and  lord  of  all  those 
nations. 

The  same  misfortune  was  also  foretold  when  he  demanded 
of  Apbllo  if  ever  he  should  hear  his  dumb  son  speak. 

O  foolish  CrcesuB !  who  hast  made  this  choice, 
To  know  when  thou  shalt  hear  thj  dumb  son's  voice 
Better  he  still  were  mute,  would  nothing  say ; — 
When  he  first  speaks,  look  for  a  dismal,  day ! 

This,  if  he  contriyed  not  the  time  and  the  means  of  his 
recovery,  was  no  ordinary  divination :  yet  how  to  make  out 
the  verity  of  the  story,  some  doubts  may  yet  remain.  For, 
though  the  causes  of  deafness  and  dumbness  were  removed, 
yet  since  words  are  attained  by  hearing,  and  men  speak  not 
without  instruction,  how  he  should  be  able  immediately  to 
utter  such  apt  and  significant  words,  as  "Ai'Opanrf,  firj  ureiye 
Kpoiaovy  '*  0  man !  slay  not  Crcesus,"  *  it  cannot  escape  some 
doubt :  since  the  story  also  delivers,  that  he  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  that  he  then  first  began  to  speak,  and  spake  i^  his 
life  after. 

Now,  if  CroBSus^  had  consulted  again  for  a  clearer  expo- 
sition of  what  was  doubtfully  delivered,  whether  the  oracle 
would  have  spake  out  the  second  time,  or  afforded  a  clearer 
answer,  some  question  might  be  made  from  the  examples  of 
his  practice  upon  the  like  demands. 

So,  when  the  Spartans  had  often  fought  with  ill  success 
against  the  Tegeates,  they  consulted  the  oracle,  what  God 
they  should  appease,  to  become  victorious  over  them.  The 
answer  was,  "That  they  should  remove  the  bones  of  Orestes.'* 
Though  the  words  were  plain,  yet  the  thing  was  obscure,  and 
like  folding  out  the  body  of  Moses.  And,  therefore,  they 
once  more  demanded  in  what  place  they  should  find  the 
same ;  unto  whom  he  returned  this  answer, 

When  in  the  Tegean  plains  a  place  thou  find'st 
Where  blasts  are  made  by  two  impetuous  winds, 
Where  that  that  strikes  is  struck,  blows  follow  blows. 
There  doth  the  earth  Orestes*  bones  enclose. 

.    Which  obscure  reply  the  wisest  of  Sparta  could  not  make 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  85. 

'  NoWf  if  Crcsaus.]  MS.  Sloan,  reads,  **  Now,  notwithstanding  this 
plausible  apology  and  evasion,  if  Croesus." 
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out,  and  was  casually  unriddled  by  one  talking  witli  a  smith, 
who  had  found  large  bones  of  a  man  buried  about  his 
house ;  the  oracle  implying  no  more  than  a  smith's  forge, 
expressed  by  a  double  bellows,  the  hammer  and  anvil 
therein. 

Now,  why  the  oracle  should  place  such  consideration 
upon  the  bones  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  a 
madman  and  a  murderer,  if  not  to  promote  the  idolatry  of 
the  heathens,  and  maintain  a  superstitious  veneration  of 
things  of  no  activity,  it  may  leave  no  small  obscurity. 

Or  why,  in  a  Dusiness  so  clear  in  his  knowledge,  he 
should  affect  so  obscure  expressions  it  may  also  be  wondered ; 
if  it  were  not  to  maintain  the  wary  and  evasive  method  in 
his  answers  :  for,  speaking  obscurely  in  things  bevond  doubt 
vrithin  his  knowledge,  he  might  be  more  tolerably  dark  in 
matters  beyond  his  prescience. 

Though  EI  were  mscribed  over  the  gate  of  Delphos,  yet 
was  there  no  uniformity  in  his  deliveries.  Sometimes  with 
that  obscurity  as  argued  a  fearful  prophecy ;  sometimes  so 
plainly  as  might  confirm  a  spirit  of  divinity;  sometimes 
morally,  deterring  from  vice  and  villany ;  another  time 
viciously,  and  in  the  spirit  of  blood  and  cruelty ;  observably 
modest  in  his  civil  enigma  and  periphrasis  of  that  part 
which  old  Numa  would  plainly  name,*  and  Medea  would 
not  understand,  when  he  advised  iB^eus  not  to  draw  out 
his  foot  before,  imtil  he  arrived  upon  the  Athenian  ground ; 
whereas  another  time  he  seemed  too  literal  in  that  un- 
seemly epithet  unto  Cyanus,  king  of  Cyprus,t  and  put  a 
beastly  trouble  upon  ail  Egypt  to  find  out  the  urine  of  a 
true  virgin. 

Sometimes,  more  beholding  unto  memoiy  than  invention, 
he  delighted  to  express  himself  in  the  bare  verses  of  Homer. 
But  that  he  principally  affected  poetry,  and  that  the  priest 
not  only  nor  always  composed  his  prosal  raptures  into 
verse,  seems  plain  from  his  necromantical  prophecies,  whilst 
the  dead  head  in  Phlegon  delivers  a  long  prediction  in 
verse ;  and  at  the  rising  of  the  ghost  of  Gommodus  unto 
Caracalla,  when  none  of  his  ancestors  would  speak,  the 
divining  spirit  versified  his  infelicities  ;  corresponding  herein 

*  PhU,  in  Tkes.  +  F.  fferad. 

VOL.  m.  S 
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unto  the  apprehensions  of  elder  times,  who  conceived  liot 
only  a  majesty  but  something  of  divinity  in  poetry,  and, 
as  in  ancient  times,  the  old  theologians  delivered  their 
inventions. 

Some  critical  readers  might  expect  in  his  oracoLous 
poems  a  more  than  ordinary  straui  and  true  spirit  of 
Apollo ;  not  contented  to  find  that  spirits  make  verses  like 
men,  beating  upon  the  filling  epithet,  and  taking  the  licence 
of  dialects  and  lower  helps,  common  to  human  poetiy; 
wherein,  since  Scaliger,  who  hath  spared  none  of  the 
Greeks,  hath  thought  it  wisdom  to  be  silent,  we  shall  make 
no  excursion. 

Others  may  wonder  how  the  curiosity  of  elder  times, 
having  this  opportunity  of  his  answers,  omitted  natural 
questions  ;  or  now  the  old  magicians  discovered  no  more 
philosophy  ;  and  if  they  had  the  assistance  of  spirits,  could 
rest  content  with  the  bare  assertions  of  things,,  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  causes :  whereby  they  had  made  their 
acts  iterable  by  sober  hands,  and  a  standmg  part  of  philo- 
sophy. Many  wise  divines  hold  a  reality  in  the  wonders  of 
the  Egyptian  magicians,  and  that  those  magnalia  which  they 
performed  before  Pharaoh  were  not  mere  delusions  of  sense. 
Bightly  to  understand  how  they  made  serpents  out  of  rods : 
frogs,  and  blood  of  water,  were  worth  half  Porta' s  magic. 

Hermolaus  Barbarus  was  scarce  in  his  wits,  when,  upon 
conference  with  a  spirit,  he  woidd  demand  no  other  question 
than  an  explication  of  Aristotle's  Miteleeheia.  Appion,  the 
grammarian,  that  would  raise  the  ghost  of'  Homer  to  decide 
the  controversy  of  his  country,  made  a  frivolous  and  pedantic 
use  of  necromancy,  and  Philostratus  did  as  little,,  that  called 
up  the  ghost  of  Achilles  for  a  particular  of  the  story  of  Troy. 
Smarter  curiosities  would  have  been  at  the  great  elixir,  the 
fiux  and  refiux  of  the  sea,  with  other  noblp  obscurities  in 
nature ;  but,  probably,  all  in  vain :  in  matters  cognoscible 
and  &amed  for  our  disquisition,  our  industry  must  be  our 
oracle  and  reason  our  Apollo. 

Not  to  know  things  without  the  arch  of  our  intellectoals, 
or  what  spirits  apprehend,  is  the  imperfection  of  our  nature, 
not  our  knowledge,  and  rather  inscienee  than  ignorance  in 
man.  Bevelation  might  render  a  great  part  of  the  creation 
easy,  which  oow  seemsi  beyond  the  ostretcm  of  human  indaga- 
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tion ;  and  welcome  no  doubt  from  good  hands  might  be  a 
true  ahnagest,  and  great  celestial  construction;  a  clear 
system  of  the  planetical  bodies  of  the  invisible  and  seeming 
useless  stars  unto  us ;  of  the  many  suns  in  the  eighth  sphere ; 
what  they  are ;  what  they  contain ;  and  to  what  more  unme- 
diately  those  stupendous  bodies  are  servieeable.  But  being 
not  muted  in  the  authentic  rerelatibn  of  God,  nor  knpwn 
how  far  their  discoveries  are  stinted ;  if  they  should  come 
unto  us  from  the  mouth  of  evil  spirits,  the  belief  thereof 
might  be  as  unsafe  as  the  enquiry/  ^ 

This  is  a  copious  subject;  "but  having  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  a  letter,  I  will  not  now  pursue  it  rarther. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 


TEACT  Xn.i 

A  PBOPHBCT  COBTCBBiaKG  THE  FTTTUEE  STATK  OF  SEVERAti 
HATIOKS,  TS  A  LBTTEE  WBITTEK  TJPOK  OCCASIOIT  OF  AN 
OLD  PBOPHECY  SENT  TO  THE  AUTHOB  PBOM  A  PBIEKB, 
WITH  A  BEQUEST  THAT  HE   WOTJLD   GOVSIDEB  IT. 

SiE, — I  take  no  pleasure  in  prophecies,  so  hardly  intel- 
ligible, and  pointing  at  future  things  from  a  pretended  spirit 
of  divination ;  of  which  sort  this  seems  to  be  which  came 
unto  your  hand,  and  you  were  pleased  to  send  unto  me. 
And  therefore,  for  your  easier  apprehension,  divertisement, 

"^  enquiry,]  MS.  Sloan,  adda  this  Bentence,  "  and  how&r  to  credit  the 
jbther  of  darkness  and  great  olxscurer  of  truth,  might  yet  be  obsonre 
unto  us."    Here  the  MS.  terminates. 

'  Tract  xii.]  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  in  this  tract  the  author 
^plainly  discovers  his  expectation  to  be  the  same  with  that  entertained 
lately  with  more  confidence  by  Dr.  Berkley,  "that  America  wUl  be  the 
«eat  of  the  fiftli  empire." 

If  this  alludes  to  Berkley's  favourite  ''  Scheme  for  Converting  the 
Savage  Americans  to  Christianity,"  no  just  comparison  can  be  drawn 
between  it  and  Browne's  speculations  on  the  possible  advancement  of  the 
^ew  World  in  politic^  eonsequence.      I  can,  however,  find  nothing  in 

s2 
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and  consideration,  I  present  you  with  a  very  different  kind 
of  prediction :    not  positively  or  peremptorily  telling  you 

Berkley  about  "  America  becoming  the  seat  of  the  fifth  empire"  unless 
it  be  in  his  ''Verses  on  the  prospect  of  planting  arts  and  learning*' 
there  ;— which  he  closes,  after  an  allusion  to  the  four  ages  (viz.  of  gold, 
silyer,  brass,  and  iron),  by  anticipatinsr  the  arrival  of  a  second  age  of 
gold,  which  he  terms  the  "  fifth  act  in  the  course  of  empire." 

Mam^^of  the  more  important  speculations  of  our  author,  respecting  the 
New  World,  remain,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries,  matter  of 
speculation  still ; — ^though,  perhaps,  to  judge  from  the  course  of  events 
since  Sir  Thomas  wrote,  we  may  not  unreasonably  look  forward  to  their 
more  complete  fulfilment. 

A  very  spirited  writer  in  our  own  days  has  indulged  himself  (in  the 
specimen  number  of  2Vie  Argus  newspaper),  with  a  simihur  anticipation 
of  events  yet  (if  ever)  to  come. — By  the  provisions  of  that  abomination — 
in  a  land  of  liberty  and  literature — ^the  stamp  acjt,  it  was  forbidden  to 
relate  real  incidents,  unless  on  stamped  paper. — He  therefore  filled  his 
paper  with  imaginary  events.  Some  of  his  paragraphs  relating  to 
**  Foreign  Affiurs"  may  afford  an  amusing  parallel  to  the  present  tract. 

"  Despatches  have  been  this  morning  received  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
firom  the  allied  Greek  and  Polish  army  before  Moscow,  announcing  a 
truce  between  the  allies  and  the  besieged,  under  the  mediation  of  the 
federative  republic  of  France.  Negotiations  for  a  final  pacification  are 
to  be  immediately  entered  on,  under  the  joint  mediation  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Austria;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the 
united  efforts  of  these  powers  to  put  an  end  to  the  destructive  five  years' 
war,  will  be  finally  successful,  and  will  end  in  the  acknowledgment,  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  of  the  independence  of  the  crown  of  Warsaw,  in 
the  person  of  Constantine." 

"As  we  gather  these  fiicts  from  what  may  be  considered  official 
sources,  we  give  them  this  prominent  place  out  of  the  general  order  of 
our  foreign  news,  on  which  we  now  enter,  however,  in  detail,  having 
carefully  examined  all  the  letters  of  this  morning's  mail  from  our  esta- 
blished and  exclusive  correspondents ;  not  doubting  but  that  many  wiH 
be  a  little  surprised  at  the  extent  and  variety,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
novelih^  and  interest,  of  the  £ftcts  thus  for  the  first  time  made  public." 

"  United  Empire  of  America, — Since  the  last  census  of  the  United 
Empire  of  North  and  South  America,  it  has  been  found  that  the  popula- 
tion now  amounts  to  180,620,000  inhabitants,  including  the  whole 
countiT,  from  Gape  Horn  to  the  Frozen  Sea  ;  Upper  and  Lower  Ganads, 
as  well  as  Peru  and  Patagonia,  being  now  incorporated  in  the  Union. 
The  General  Senate  still  holds  its  Parliament  in  the  magnificent  city  of 
GolumbuB,  which  reaches  quite  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  has 
its  fortifications  washed  by  the  Atlantic  on  one  side,  and  the  Pacific  on 
the  other,  while  the  two  provincial  senates  are  held  at  Washington  for 
the  north,  and  at  Bolivar  for  the  south,  thus  preserving  the  memory  of 
the  first  great  discoverer,  and  the  two  greatest  patriots,  of  this  magni- 
ficent quarter  of  the  fflobe." 

"  Twrhey.'-'^moQ  mb  elevation  of  Gount  Gspo  d'Istria  to  the  throne 
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what  shall  come  to  pass,  yet  pointing  at  things  not  without 
all  reason  or  probability  of  their  events ;  not  built  upon 
fatal  decrees  or  inevitable  designations,  but  upon  conjectural 
foundations,  whereby  things  wished  may  be  promoted,  and 
Buch  as  are  feared  may  more  probably  be  prevented. 


The  ^Prophecy, 

"Wheit  New  England  shall  trouble  ^  New  Spain ; 

"When  Jamaica  shall  be  lady  of  the  isles  and  the  main ; 

"When  Spain  shall  be  in  America  hid, 

And  Mexico  shall  prove  a  Madrid ; 

"When  Mahomet's  ships  on  the  Baltic  shall  ride. 

And  Turks  shall  labour  to  have  ports  on  that  side  ;* 

"When  Africa  shall  no  more  seU  out  their  blacks, 

To  make  slaves  and  drudges  to  the  American  tracts ;  ^ 

When  Batavia  the  Old  shall  be  contemn'd  by  the  New  ; 

When  a  new  drove  of  Tartars  shall  China  subdue ; 

When  America  shall  cease  to  send  out  *  its  treasure, 

of  the  New  Greek  Kingdom  of  the  East,  tranquillity  reigns  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  city  promises  again  to  be  the  centre  of  commerce 
and  the  arts." 

"  China, — Letters  from  the  capital  of  China  state,  that  there  are  now 
not  less  than  fifty  commission-houses  pf  Liverpool  merchants  established 
at  Pekin  alone,  besides  several  agents  from  London  establishments,  and 
a  few  depdts  for  Birmingham  and  Manchester  goods.  The  English 
nankeens  are  much  preferred  by  the  Chinese  over  their  own,  and  Staf- 
-fordshiie  porcelain  is  sold  at  nearly  twice  the  price  of  the  original  china 
manufiicture,  in  the  bazaars." 

"  Syria. — ^Lady  Hester  Stanhope  had  left  her  beautiful  residence  be- 
tween Tyre  and  Sidon,  as  well  as  her  sunmier  retreat  amid  the  snows  and 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  taken  up  her  new  abode  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Mount  Zion,  at  Jeru- 
salem. Her  ladyship,  though  growing  old,  still  retained  all  her 
benevolence  and  vivacity  ;  and  her  house  was  the  chief  resort  of  all  the 
intelligent  visitors  to  the  Jewish  capital,  which  was  increasing  in 
splendour  every  day." 

«  trouble.]     "  Terrify."— JlfiST.  Rawl.  58. 

^  And  TtMrJcs,  <fc(?.]  "  When  we  shall  have  ports  on  the  Pacific  side." 
—MS.  Bawl.  68. 

*  To  make  slaves^  d'c]  "But  slaves  must  be  had  from  incognita 
tracts."— 3f5.  Bawl.  58. 

^  out.]    "Forth."— if^.iZaioZ.  68. 
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But  employ  it  at  home  in  ^  American  pleasure ; 

When  toe  new  world  iball  the  old  invade, 

Nor  count  them  their  lords  hut  their  fellows  in  trade ; 

When  men  shall  almost  pass  to  Yenice  by  land, 

Not  in  deep  water  hut  from  sand  to  sand ; 

When  Nova  Zembla  shall  be  no  stay 

Unto  those  who  pass  to  or  from  Cathay ; — 

Then  think  strange  things  are  come  to  light, 

Whereof  but  few^  have  had  a  foresight. 


The  I^xposition  offhe  Fropliecy. 

When  New  England  shall  trouble  New  Spain ; 

Tha.t  is,  when  that  thriving  colony,  which  hath  so  much 
increased  in  our  days,  and  in  the  space  of  about  fifty  years, 
that  they  can,  as  they  report,  raise  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  men  upon  an  exigency,  shall  in  process  of 
time  be  so  advanced,  as  to  be  able  to  send  forth  ships  and 
fleets,  and  to  infest  ^  the  American  Spanish  ports  and  mari- 
time dominions  by  depredations  or  assaults;  for  which 
attempts  they  are  not  like  to  be  improvided,  as  abounding 
in  the  materials  for  shipping,  oak  and  fir.  And  when  length 
of  time  shall  so  far  increase  that  industrious  people,  that  the 
neighbouring  country  will  not  contain  th«n,  they  will  range 
still  farther,  and  be  able,  in  time,  to  set  forth  great  armies, 
seek  for  new  possessions,  or  make  considerable  and  conjoined 
migrations,  according  to  the  custom  of  swarming  northern 
nations ;  wherein  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  move  north- 
ward, but  toward  the  southern  and  richer  countries,  which 
are  either  in  the  dominions  or  frontiers  of  the  Spaniards  : 
and  may  not  improbably  erect  new  dominions  in  places  not 
yet  thought  of,  and  yet,  for  some  centuries,  beyond  their 
power  or  ambition. 

When  Jamaica  shall  be  lady  of  the  isles  and  the  main ; 
,    That  is,  when  that  advantageous  island  shall  be  well  peo- 

•  f».]    "For."— 3f/S.  Bawl,  58. 

7  /cw.]     "  Few  eyes."— Jlf5.  Rawl  68. 

«  t«/e»«.]    "  Be  a  terror  to."— 3f^.  Rawl  6%. 
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pled,  it  may  become  so  strong  and  potent  as  to  oyerpower 
the  neighbouring  isles,  and  also  a  part  of  the  mainland, 
especially  the  maritime  parts.  And  already  in  their  infancy 
they  have  given  testimony  of  their  power  and  courage  in 
their  bold  attempts  upon  Uampeche  and  Santa  Martha ;  and 
in  that  notable  attempt  upon  Panama  on  the  western  side 
of  America :  especially  considering  this  island  is  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  a  numerous  people,  of  a  northern  and  war- 
like descent,  addicted  to  martial  affii>irs  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  advantageously  seated  to  infest  their  neighbours  both  of 
the  isles  and  the  continent,  and  like  to  be  a  receptacle  for 
colonies  of  the  same  originals  from  Barbadoes  and  the 
neighbour  isles. 

When  Spain  stall  be  in  America  hid, 
And  Mexico  shall  prove  a  Madrid  ;* 

That  is,  when  Spain,  either  by  unexpected  disasters  or 
continued  emissions  of  people  into  America,  which  have 
already  thinned  the  country,  shall  be  farther  exhausted  at 
home  ;  or  when,  in  process  of  time,  their  colonies  shall  grow 
by  many  accessions  more  than  their  originals,  then  Mexico 
may  become  a  Madrid,  and  as  considerable  in  people,  wealth, 
and  splendour:  wherein  that  place  is  already  so  weU  advanced, 
that  accounts  scarce  credible  are  given  of  it.  And  it  is  so  ad- 
vantageously seated,  that,  hj  Acapulco  and  other  ports  on  the 
South  Sea,  they  may  maintain  a  commimication  and  commerce 
with  the  Indian  isles  and  territories,  and  with  China  and 
Japan,  and  on  this  side,  by  Porto  Bello  and  others,  hold 
correspondence  with  Europe  and  AMca. 

When  Mahomet's  ships  in  the  Baltic  shall  ride. 

Of  this  we  cannot  be  out  of  all  fear ;  for  if  the  Turk  should 
master  Poland,  he  would  be  soon  at  this  sea.  And  from  the 
odd  constitution  of  the  Polish  government,  the  divisions 
among  themselves,  jealousies  between  their  kingdom  and 
republic ;  vicinity  of  the  Tartars,  treachery  of  the  Cossacks, 
and  the  method  of  Turkish  policy,  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
emperor  of  Germany  when  he  is  at  war  with  the  Poles, 
there  may  be  cause  to  fear  that  this  may  come  to  pass.  And 
then  he  would  soon  endeavour  to  have  ports  upon  that  sea, 
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as  not  wanting  materials  for  shipping.  And,  having  a  new 
acquist  of  stout  and  warlike  men,  m&j  be  a  terror  unto  the 
eonfiners  on  that  sea,  and  to  nations  which  now  conceive 
themselves  safe  from  such  an  enemy  .^ 

"When  Africa  shall  no  more  sell  out  their  blacks,' 

That  is,  when  African  countries  shall  no  longer  make  it  a 
common  trade  to  sell  away  their  people  to  serve  in  the 
drudgery  of  American  plantations.  And  that  may  come  to 
pass  whenever  they  shall  be  well  civilized,  and  acquainted 
with  arts  and  affairs  sufficient  to  employ  people  in  their 
countries :  if  also  they  should  be  converted  to  Christianity, 
but  especially  unto  Mahometism ;  for  then  they  would  never 
sell  those  of  their  religion  to  be  slaves  unto  Christians.^ 

When  Batavia  the  Old  shall  be  contemn'd  by  the  New ; 

When  the  plantations  of  the  Hollander  at  Batavia  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  other  places  in  the  East  Indies,  shall,  by 
their  conquests  and  advancements,  become  so  powerful  in 
the  Indian  territories ;  then  their  original  countries  and 
states  of  Holland  are  like  to  be  contemned  by  them,  and 
obeyed  only  as  thev  please.  And  they  seem  to  be  in  a  way 
unto  it  at  present  by  their  several  plantations,  new  acquists, 
and  enlargements :  and  they  have  lately  discovered  a  part 
of  the  southern  continent,  and  several  places  which  may  be 
serviceable  unto  them,  whenever  time  shall  enlarge  them 
unto  such  necessities. 

•  enemy.']  MS.  Rawl,  68,  proceeds  thus  ; — "  When  we  shall  have 
ships,  &c.  on  the  Pacific  side,  or  west  side  of  America,  which  may  come 
to  pass  hereafter,  upon  enlai^gement  of  trade  or  industrious  navigation, 
when  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  or  more  southerly  passages  be  well  known, 
and  frequently  navigated." 

*  When  Africa,  dsc]  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
American  efforts  to  colonize  and  evangelize  Africa,  may  be  regarded  as 
two  important  steps  towards  the  fulfilment  of  tiiis  prophecy.  One 
measure  remains  to  be  adopted, — ^the  emancipation  of  Uie  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies : — a  measure  of  equity — ^which,  if  not  carried  by  legislation, 
will,  ere  long,  be  effected  by  means  fiu:  less  desirable. — Dec.  1832. 

'  Chriatiaau.'l  MS.  Rawl,  adds  this  sentence; — ''then  slaves  must 
be  sought  for  in  other  tracts,  not  yet  well  known,  or  perhaps  from  some 
parts  of  terra  incognita^  whenever  hereafter  they  shall  be  ducovered  and 
conquered,  or  else  when  that  trade  shall  be  left,  and  slaves  be  made 
from  captives,  and  from  male&ctors  of  the  respective  countries. 
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Aad  a  new  drove  of  Tartars  shall  China  subdue ; 

Which  is  no  strange  thing  if  we  consult  the  histories  of 
China,  and  successive  inundations  made  by  Tartarian  nations. 
For  when  the  invaders,  in  process  of  time,  have  degenerated 
into  the  effeminacy  and  softness  of  the  Chinese,  then  they 
themselves  have  suffered  a  new  Tartarian  conquest  and  in- 
undation. And  this  hath  happened  from  time  beyond  our 
histories :  for,  according  to  their  account,  the  famous  wall 
of  China,  built  against  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars,  was 
begun  above  a  hundred  years  before  the  incarnation. 

When  America  shall  cease  to  send  forth  its  treasure, 
But  employ  it  at  home  in  American  pleasure ; 

That  is,  when  America  shall  be  better  civilized,  new  poli- 
cied  and  divided  between  great  princes,  it  may  come  to  pass 
that'  they  will^  no  longer  suffer  their  treasure  of  gold  and 
silver  to  be  sent  out  to  maintain  the  luxury  of  Europe  and 
other  parts  :  but  rather  employ  it  to  their  own  advantages, 
in  great  exploits  and  undertakings,  magnificent  structures, 
wars,  or  expeditions  of  their  own. 

When  the  new  world  shall  the  old  invade. 

That  is,  when  America  shall  be  so  well  peopled,  civilized, 
and  divided  into  kingdoms,  they  are  like  to  have  so  little 
regard  of  their  originals,  as  to  ackiiowledge  no'subjection  unto 
them :  they  may  sdso  have  a  distinct  commerce  between  them- 
selves, or  but  independently  with  those  of  Europe,^  and  may 
hostilely  and  piratically  assault  them,  even  as  the  Greek  and 
Boman  colonies  after  a  long  time  dealt  with  their  original 
countries. 

When  men  shall  almost  pass  to  Yenice  by  land. 
Not  in  deep  water  but  from  sand  to  sand ; 

That  is,  when,  in  long  process  of  time,  the  silt  and 
sands  shall  so  choke  and  shallow  the  sea  in  and  about  it. 
And  this  hath  considerably  come  to  pass  within  these  four- 
score years:  and  is  like  to  increase  from  several  causes, 

'  Europe.]    Here  ends  the  MS,  Bawl.  58. 
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especially  by  the  turning  of  the  river  Brenta,  as  the  learned 
Castelli  hath  declared. 

When  Nova  Zembla  shall  be  no  stay 
Unto  those  who  pass  to  or  from  Cathay ; 

That  is,  whenever  that  oflben  sought  tor  north*east  pas- 
sage^ unto  China  and  Japan  sha^  be  discovered;  the 
hinderance  whereof  was  imputed  to  Nova  Zembla ;  for  this 
was  conceived  to  be  an  excursion  of  land  shooting  out 
directly,  and  so  far  northward  into  the  sea,  that  it  discou- 
raged &om  all  navigation  about  it.  And  therefore  adven- 
turers took  in  at  the  southern  part  at  a  strait  by  Wavgatz 
next  the  Tartarian  shore :  and  sailing  forward  they  found 
that  sea  frozen  and  full  of  ice,  and  so  gave  over  the  attempt. 
But  of  late  years,  by  the  diligent  enquiry  of  some  Musco- 
vites, a  better  discovery  is  made  of  taese  parts,  and  a  map 
or  chart  made  of  them.  Thereby  Nova  Zembla  is  found  to 
be  no  island  extending  very  far  northward,  but,  winding 
eastward,  it  joineth  to  the  "Tsfftarian  continent,  and  so  makes 
a  peninsula :  and  the  sea  between  it  which  they  entered  at 
W  aygatz,  is  found  to  be  but  a  large  bay,  apt  to  be  frozen  by 
reason  of  the  great  river  of  Oby,  and  other  fresh  waters, 
entering  into  it ;  whereas  the  main  sea  doth  not  freeze  upon 
the  north  of  Zembla  except  near  unto  shores ;  so  that  if  the 
Muscovites  were  skilful  navigators,  they  might,  with  less 
difficulty,  discover  this  passage  unto  Chma ;  but,  however, 
the  English,  Dutch,  and  Danes,  are  now  like  to  attempt  it 
again. 

But  this  is  conjecture,  and  not  prophecy ;  and  so  (I  know) 
you  will  take  it.    I  am,  Sii*,  &c. 

*  north-eatt  pcusage.]  Theae  speculations  may  well  be  contrasted 
with  some  observations  of  Mr.  Barrow  on  the  same  subject,  in  his 
Ckronologiccd  History  of  Voyages  into  the  Arctic  RegionSf  p.  370.  "  Of 
the  three  directions  in  which  a  passage  has  been  sought  for  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  that  by  the  north-east  holds  out  the  least 
encouraging  hope;  indeed  the  various  unsuccessful  attempts  by  the 
English  and  the  Dutch  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  Russians  on  the 
other,  go  &r  to  prove  the  utter  impracticability  of  a  navigable  passage 
round  the  northern  extremity  of  Asia ;  though  the  whole  of  this  coast,, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  single  point,  has  been  navigated  in 
several  detached  parts,  and  at  different  times." 
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MFS-ffiTJM  CLATJSUM,  OE,  BIBLIOTHECA  ABSCONDITA :  CON- 
TAINIKG  SOME  BEMAEKABLE  BOOKS,  ANTIQUITIES, 
PICTUEES,  AND  EAEITIES  OE  SETEEAL  KINDS,  SCAECB 
OE  NETBE   BEEN  BY  ANY  MAN  NOW  LIVING. 

SiE, — ^Witli  many  thanks  J  return  that*  noble  catalogue 
of  hoQks,  rarities,  and  singularities  of  art  and  nature,  which 
you  were  pleased  to  communicate  unto  me.  There  are 
many  collections  of  this  kind  in  Europe.  And,  besides  the 
printed  accounts  of  the  Museum  Aldrovandi,  Calceola- 
rianum,  Moscardi,  "Wormianum;  the  Casa  Abbellita  at 
Loretto,  and  Tresor  of  St.  Dennis,  the  Eepository  of  the 
duke  of  Tuscany,  that  of  the  duke  of  Saxony,  and  that 
noble  one  of  the  emperor  at  Vienna,  and  many  more,  are 
of  singular  note.  Of  what  in  this  kind  I  have  by  me  I 
shall  make  no  repetition,  and  you  having  already  had 
a  view  thereof,  I  am  bold  to  present  you  with  the  list  of 
a  collection,  which  I  may  justly  say  you  have  not  seen 
before. 

The  title  is  as  above : — Musaum  CHaustim,  or  Sibliotheca 
Ahscondita ;  containing  some  remarkable  books,  antiquities, 
pictures,  and  rarities  of  several  kinds,  scarce  or  never  seen 
by  any  mail  now  living. 

'  Tract  xm.]  This  curious  Tract  is  well  characterised  by  Mr. 
Crossley,  as  "the  sport  of  a  sitiffular  scholar.  Warburton,  in  one  of 
his  notes  on  Pope,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  this  list  was  imitated  from 
Babelais's  Catalogue  of  the  Books  in  the  library  of  St.  Victor ;  but  the 
design  of  the  two  pieces  appears  so  different,  that  this  suggestion  seems 
entitled  to  little  regard." — Preface  to  Tracts,  18mo.  Edin.  1822. 

Bishop  Warburton's  opinion  seems  to  me,  nevertheless,  highly  pro- 
bable. It  had  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  passage  in  Religio  Medici 
(Part  i.  §  21) ;  and  seems  to  be  in  perfect  consonance  with  Sir  Thomas's 
character  as  a  writer.  He  delighted,  perhaps  from  the  very  originality 
of  his  own  mind,  to  emulate  the  singularities  of  others.  The  preceding 
Tract  was  occasioned  by  some  similar  production  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  his  criticism.  His  Christian  Morals  appears  to  have  been 
written  on  the  model  of  the  Booh  of  Proverbs ;  see  an  allusion,  in  his 
21st  section. 
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1.  Bare  and  generally  tmknoum  Books? 

1.  A  Poem  of  Ovidius  Naso,*  written  in  the  Qetick  lan- 
guage,* during  his  exile  at  TomoB ;  found  wrapt  up  in  wax, 
at  Sabaria,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  where  there  remains 
a  tradition  that  he  died  in  his  return  towards  Home  from 
Tomos,  either  aft^r  his  pardon  or  the  death  of  Augustus. 

2.  The  Letter  of  Quintus  Cicero,  which  he  wrote  in 
answer  to  that  of  his  brother,  Marcus  TulHus,  desiring  of 
him  an  account  of  Britany,  wherein  are  described  the  coun- 
try, state,  and  manners  of  the  Britans  of  that  age. 

3.  An  ancient  British  Herbal,  or  description  of  divers 
plants  of  this  island,  observed  by  that  famous  physician 
Scribonius  Largus,  when  he  attended  the  Emperor  Claudius 
in  his  expedition  into  Britany. 

4.  An  exact  account  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Avicenna, 
confirming  the  account  of  his  death  by  taking;  nine  clysters 
together  in  a  fit  of  the  cholic,  and  not  as  Manus,  the  Italian 
poet,  delivereth,  by  being  broken  upon  the  wheel :  left  with 
other  pieces,  by  i^enjamin  Tudelensis,  as  he  travelled  firom 
Saragossa  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  hands  of  Abraham  Jarchi, 
a  famous  rabbi  of  Lunet,  near  Montpellier,  and  found  in  a 
vault  when  the  walls  of  that  city  were  demolished  by  Louis 
the  Thirteenth. 

5.  A  punctual  relation  of  Hannibal's  march  out  of  Spain 
into  Italy,  and  far  more  particular  than  that  of  Livy:  where- 
about he  passed  the  river  Bhodanus,  or  Ehone ;  at  what 
place  he  crossed  the  Isura,  or  L'Isere ;  when  he  marched 
up  towards  the  confluence  of  the  Soane  and  the  Bhone,  or 
the  place  where  the  city  of  Lyons  was  afterward  built: 
how  wisely  he  decided  the  difierence  between  King  Brancus 
and  his  brother ;  at  what  place  he  passed  the  Alps ;  what 

*  Ah  pudet  et  Bcripsi  Getico  sermone  Ubellum. 

*  Booka."]  The  Iriflh  antiquaries  mention  pMie  lihrariea  that  were 
before  the  flood :  and  Paul  Christian  Ilsker,  with  profounder  erudition, 
has  given  an  exact  catalogue  of  Adam's! — D'lvrad^a  Cur,  of  Lit.  7th 
edit,  vol.  ii.  250. 

'  A  Poem  of  Ovidius,  ikeJ]  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  Historic  Survey  of 
Oerman  Poetry^  has  a  curious  section  on  this  poem  of  Ovid,  whom  he 
considers  as  the  earliest  Grerman  poet  on  record. — See  voL  i.  f  2. 
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vinegar  he  used ;  and  where  he  obtained  such  a  quantity  as 
to  break  and  calcine  the  rocks  made  hot  with  fire. 

6.  A  learned  comment  upon  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  the 
Carthaginian ;  or  his  navigation  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  with  the  several  places  he  landed  at ;  what  colonies 
he  settled ;  what  ships  were  scattered  irom  his  fleet  near  the 
equinoctial  line,  which  were  not  afterward  heard  of,  and 
which  probably  fell  into  the  trade  winds,  and  were  carried 
over  into  the  coast  of  America. 

7.  A  particular  Narration  of  that  famous  Expedition  of 
the  English  into  Barbary,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  the 
Hegira,  so  shortly  touched  by  Leo  Africanus,  whither  called 
by  the  Goths,  they  besieged,  took  and  burnt  the  city  of 
Arzilla  possessed  by  the  Mahometans,  and  lately  the  seat  of 
Guyland ;  with  many  other  exploits,  delivered  at  large  in 
Arabic,  lost  in  the  ship  of  books  and  rarities  which  the  king  of 
Spaiu  took  from  Siddy  HJimet,  king  of  Eez,  whereof  a  great 
part  were  carried  into  the  Escuml,  and  conceived  to  be 
gathered  out  of  the  relations  of  Hibnu  Nachu,  the  best  his- 
torian of  the  African  affairs. 

8.  A  Fragment  of  Pythseas,  that  ancient  traveller  of 
Marseilles ;  which  we  suspect  not  to  be  spurious ;  because, 
in  the  description  of  the  northern  countries,  we  find  that 
passage  of  Py thssas  mentioned  by  Strabo ;  that  all  the  air 
beyond  Thule  is  thick,  condensed  and  gelHed,  looking  just 
like  sea  lungs. 

9.  A  Submarine  Herbal,  describing  the  several  vegetables 
found  on  the  rocks,  hills,  valleys,  meadows,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  with  many  sorts  of  alga,  fucus,  querctis,  polygonum, 
grainen,  and  others  not  yet  described. 

10.  Some  Manuscripts  and  Barities  brought  from  the 
libraries  of  Ethiopia,  by  Zaga  Zaba,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ported to  Bome,  and  scattered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  when  they  barbarously  sacked  that  city. 

11.  Some  Pieces  of  Julius  Scaliger,  which  he  complains  to 
have  been  stolen  from  him,  sold  to  the  bishop  of  Mende,  in 
Languedoc,  and  afberward  taken  away  and  sold  in  the  civil 
wars  under  the  duke  of  Eohan. 

12.  A  Comment  of  Dioscorides  upon  Hippocrates,  pro- 
cured &om  Constantinople  by  Amatus  Lusitanus,  and  len;  in 
the  bands  of  a  Jew  of  Eagusa. 
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13.  MarcfLs  TulliuB  Cicero  hia  Geography ;  as  also  a  part 
of  that  ma^iified  piece  of  his,  De  Beptdlica,  very  little 
answering  the  great  expectation  of  it,  and  short  of  pieces 
under  the  same  name  by  Bodinus  and  Tholosanus. 

14.  King  Mithridates  hia  Oneiracritica, 
Aristotle,  De  Preeationibus. 

Demoeritus,  de  hia  qwB  fiunt  apud  orenm,  et  oceam  eir^ 
cunmaivigatio^ 

Epicurus  De  Pietate, 

A  Tragedy  of  Thyestes,  and  another  of  Medea,  writ  by 
Diogenes  the  Cynick. 

King  Alfred,  upon  Aristotle  de  Flantis. 

Seneca's  Epistles  to  St.  Paul. 

King  Solomon,  de  UMria  Idaarwm,  which  Chicua  Asca- 
lanus,  in  his  comment  upon  Johannes  de  Sacrobosco,  would 
make  ua  belieT&  he  saw  in  the  library  of  the  duke  of 
Bararia. 

15.  Ariemidori  Oneiroeritici  Geoffraphia. 
Pythagoras^  de  Mare  Rubro, 

The  works  of  Confucius,  the  fiskmous  philosopher  of  China, 
translated  into  Spanish. 

16.  Josephua,  in  Hebrew,  written  by  himaelf. 

17.  The  Commentaries  of  Sylla  the  Dictator. 

18.  A  Commentary  of  Galen  upon  the  Plague  of  Athens, 
described  by  Thucydides. 

19.  Duo  Gcesaris  Anti-Oatones,  or  the  two  notable  books 
writ  by  Julius  Caesar  against  Cato ;  mentioned  by  Livy,  Sal- 
lustius,  and  Juvenal;  which  the  cardinal  of  Liege  told  Ludo- 
vieus  Vives  were  in  an  old  library  of  that  city. 

Mazhapha  JSmoJc^  or  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  which  ^gidiua 
Lochiensis,  a  learned  eastern  traveller,  told  Peireschius  that 
he  had  found  in  an  old  library  at  Alexandria  containing  eight 
thousand  volumes. 

20.  A  collection  of  Hebrew  Epiatles,  which  passed  between 
the  two  learned  women  of  our  age,  Maria  Mminea  of  Sedan, 
and  Maria  Schurman  of  Utrecht. 

A  wondrous  collection  of  some  writings  of  Ludovica 
Saracenica,  daughter  of  Philibertus  SaraeenicuSj  a  physician 

*  B&mocritus,  dse.']  MS.  Sloan.  1847,  adds  the  following  article  : — 
A  defence  of  Arnoldus  de  ViIIa  Nova,  whom  the  learned  Postellns  con- 
ceived to  be  the  author  of  2>e  Tnbui  Im^ostoriiui* 
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of  Lyons,  who,  at  eight  years  of  age,  had  made  a  good 
progress  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  tongaes. 

2.  JSarities  in  JPictures, 

1.  A  picture  of  the  three  remarkable  steeples  or  towers  in 
Europe,  built  purposely  awry,  and  so  as  they  seem  falling. 
Torre  Pisana  at  Pisa,  Torre  Garisenda  in  Bononia,  and  that 
other  in  the  city  of  Colein. 

2.  A  draught  of  all  sorts  of  sistrums,  crotaloes,  cymbals, 
tympans,  &c.  in  use  among  the  ancients. 

3.  Large  submarine  pieces,  well  delineating  the  bottom  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  prairie  or  large  sea-meadow  upon 
the  coast  of  Provence  ;  the  coral  fishing ;  the  gathering  of 
sponges ;  the  mountains,  valleys,  and  deserts ;  the  subter- 
raneous vents  and  passages  at  the  bottom  of  that  sea.^ 
Together  with  a  lively  draught  of  Cola  Pesce,  or  the  famous 
Sicilian  swimmer,  diving  into  the  Voragos  and  broken  rocks 
by  Charybdis,  to  fetch  up  the  golden  cup,  which  I'rederick, 
king  of  Sicily,  had  purposely  thrown  into  that  sea. 

4.  A  moon  piece,  describing  that  notable  battle  between 
Axalla,  general  of  Tamerlane,  and  Camares  the  Persian, 
fought  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

5.  Another  remarkable  fight  of  Tnghimmi,  the  Plorentine, 
with  the  Turkish  galleys,  by  moonlight ;  who  being  for  three 
hours  grappled  with  the  Basha  galley,  concluded  with  a 
signal  victory. 

6.  A  delineation  of  the  great  fair  of  Almachara  in  Arabia, 
which,  to  avoid  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  is  kept  in  the 
night,  and  by  the  Kght  of  the  moon. 

7.  A  snow  piece,  of  land  and  trees  covered  with  snow  and 
ice,  and  mountains  of  ice  floating  in  the  sea,  with  bears, 
seals,  foxes,  and  variety  of  rare  fowls  upon  them. 

8.  An  ice  piece,  describing  the  notable  battle  between  the 
Jaziges  and  the  Eomans,  fought  upon  the  frozen  Danubius ; 
the  Eomans  settling  one  foot  upon  their  targets  to  hinder 
them  from  slipping ;  their  fighting  with  the  Jaziges  when 

^  pastoffes,  <fc(?.]  MS.  Sloan.  1874,  reads— "the  passage  of  Kircherus 
in  his  Iter  Submarmus  when  he  went  down  about  Egypt,  and  rose  again 
in  the  Red  Sea.'*' 
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they  were  fallen ;  and  their  advantages  therein,  by  their  art 
in  volutation  and  rolling  contention  or  wrestling,  according 
to  the  description  of  Dion. 

9.  Socia,  or  a  draught  of  three  persons  notably  resembling 
each  other.  Of  king  Henry  the  Eourth  of  Prance  and  a 
miller  of  Laaguedoc;  of  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  and  a 
soldier ;  of  Malatesta,  duke  of  Bimini,  and  Marchesinus  the 
jester.* 

10.  A  picture  of  the  great  fire  which  happened  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Achmet.  The  janizaries 
in  the  mean  time  plunderins;  the  best  houses,  I^assa  Bassa, 
the  vizier,  riding  about  with  a  cimeter  in  one  hand  and  a 
janizary's  head  in  the  other  to  deter  them ;  and  the  priests 
attempting  to  quench  the  fire,  by  pieces  of  Mahomet's  shirt 
dipped  in  holy  water  and  thrown  into  it. 

11.  A  night  piece  of  the  dismal  supper  and  strange  en- 
tertain of  the  senators  by  Domitian,  according  to  the 
description  of  Dion. 

12.  A  vestal  sinner  in  the  cave,  with  a  table  and  a  candle. 

13.  An  elephant  dancing  upon  the  ropes,  with  a  negro 
dwarf  upon  his  back. 

14.  Another  describing  the  mighty  stone  falling  from  the 
clouds  into  ^gospotamos  or  the  goats'  river  in  Gf^reece; 
which  antiquity  could  believe  that  Anaxagoraa  was  able  to 
foretel  half  a  year  before. 

15.  Three  noble  pieces  ;  of  Yercingetorix,  the  Gaul,  sub- 
mitting his  person  unto  Julius  CsBsar ;  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  humbly  presenting  himself  unto  Pompey ;  and  of 
Tamerlane  ascending  his  horse  from  the  neck  of  Bajazet. 

16.  Draughts  of  three  passionate  looks ;  of  Thyesibes  when 
he  was  told  at  the  table  that  he  had  eaten  a  piece  of  his  own 
son ;  of  Bajazet  when  he  went  into  the  iron  cage;  of  (Edipus 
when  he  first  came  to  know  that  he  had  killed  his  father  and 
married  his  own  mother. 

17.  Of  the  Cymbrian  mother  in  Plutarch,  who,  after  the 
overthrow  by  Marius  hanged  herself  and  her  two  children 
at  her  feet. 

18.  Some  pieces  delineating  singular  inhumanities  in 

•  jester.]  "  Of  Charles  the  Firsts  and  one  OBbum,  an  hedger,  whom 
I  often  employ."— 3fiS.  note  bit  Evelyn. 
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tortures.  The  Scaphismus  of  tbe  Persians.  The  living 
truncation  of  the  Turks.  The  hanging  sport  at  the  feast 
of  the  Thracians.  The  exact  method  of  flaying  men  alive, 
beginning  between  the  shoulders,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Thomas  Minadoi,  in  his  Persian  war.  Together  with 
the  studied  tortures  of  the  French  traitors  at  Pappa,  in 
Hungaria :  as  also  the  wild  and  enormous  torment  invented 
by  Tiberius,  designed  according  unto  the  description  of 
Suetonius.  Excogitaverunt  inter  genera  cruciattts,  ut  largd 
men  potione  per  fallaciam  oneratos  repente  veretris  deligatis 
Jidicularvm  simul  urinceque  tormento  distenderet, 

19.  A  picture  describing  how  Hannibal  forced  his  pas- 
sage over  the  river  Bhone  with  his  elephants,  baggage,  and 
mixed  army ;  with  the  army  of  the  Q-auls  opposing  him  on 
the  contrary  shore,  and  Hanno  passing  over  with  his  horse 
much  above,  to  jGeJI  upon  the  rear  of  the  Q-auls. 

20.  A  neat  piece  describing  the  sack  of  Pundi  by  the 
fleet  and  soldiers  of  Barbarossa,  the  Turkish  admiral,  the 
confusion  of  the  people,  and  their  flying  up  to  the  mountains, 
and  Julia  G-onzaga,  the  beauty  of  Italy,  flying  away  with  her 
ladies  half  naked  on  horseback  over  the  hills. 

21.  A  noble  head  of  Pranciscus  G-onzaga,  who,  being 
imprisoned  for  treason,  grew  grey  in  one  night,  with  this 
inscription, 

0  nox  qiiam  longa  est  quae  &cit  una  senem. 

22.  A  large  picture  describing  the  siege  of  Yienna  by 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  siege 
of  Plorence,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Pifbh  and  Pope 
Clement  the  Seventh,  with  this  subscription, 

Turn  vacui  capitis  populum  Fhseaca  putares  ? 

23.  An  exquisite  piece  properly  delineating  the  first 
course  of  Metellus's  pontificial  supper,  according  to  the 
description  of  Macrobius ;  together  with  a  dish  of  Fisces 
Fossiles,  garnished  about  with  the  little  eels  taken  out  of  the 
backs  of  cods  and  perches ;  as  also  with  the  shell  fishes  found 
in  stones  about  Ancona. 

24.  A  picture  of  the  noble  entertain  and  feast  of  the 
duke  of  Chausue  at  the  treaty  of  Collen,  1673,  when  in  a 
very  large  room,  with  all  the  windows  open,  and  at  a  very 

VOL.  III.  T 
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krge  table,  be  eat  bimself,  with  many  great  persons  and 
ladies ;  next  about  the  table  stood  a  row  of  waiters,  then  a 
row  of  musicians,  then  a  row  of  musketeers. 

25.  Miltiades,  who  overthrew  the  Persians  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  ddivered  Grreece,  looking  out  of  a  prison 
grate  in  Athens,  wherein  he  died,  with  this  inscription, 

Non  hoc  terribiles  Cymbri  non  Britones  uno[aam, 
Sauromatseve  truces  aut  immanes  Agathyrsi. 

26.  A  fair  English  lady  drawn  Al  Negro,  or  in  the 
Ethiopian  hue  excelling  the  original  white  and  red  beauty, 
with  this  subscription, 

Sed  qiiandam  vole  nocte  nigriorem. 

27.  Pieces  and  draughts  in  caricatura,  of  princes,  car- 
dinals, and  famous  men ;  wherein,  among  others,  the  painter 
hath  singularly  hit  the  signatures  of  a  Hon  and  a  fox  in  the 
face  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth. 

28.  Some  pieces  a  la  ventura,  or  rare  chance  pieces,  either 
drawn  at  random,  and  happening  to  be  like  some  person,  or 
drawn  for  some,  and  happening  to  be  more  like  another ; 
while  the  face,  mistaken  by  the  painter,  proves  a  tolerable 
picture  of  one  he  never  saw. 

29.  A  draught  of  famous  dwarfs  with  this  inscription, 

Nos  facimus  Bruti  puerum  nos  Lagona  vivuia. 

30.  An  exact  and  proper  delineation  of  all  sorts  of  dogs 
upon  occasion  of  the  practice  of  Sultan  Achmet ;  who  in 
a  great  plague  at  Constantinople,  transported  all  the  dogs 
therein  unto  Pera,  and  from  thence  into  a  little  island, 
where  they  perished  at  last  by  famine :  as  also  the  manner 
of  the  priests  curing  of  mad  dogs  by  burning  them  in  the 
forehead  with  St.  Bellin's  key. 

31.  A  noble  picture  of  Thorismund,  king  of  the  Gk)ths, 
as  he  was  killed  in  his  palace  at  Tholouse,  who  being  let 
blood  by  a  surgeon,  while  he  was  bleeding,  a  stander-by  took 
the  advantage  to  stab  him. 

32.  A  picture  of  rare  fruits  with  this  inscription, 

Credere  qu»  posas  surrepta  solroribus  Afris. 
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83.  An  handsome  piece  of  deformity  expressed  in  a 
notable  hard  face,  with  this  inscription, 

Ora 

Julius  in  Satyris  qualia  Bufus  habet. 

34.  A  noble  picture  of  the  famous  duel  between  Paul 
Manessi  and  Garagusa  the  Turk,  in  the  time  of  Amurath 
the  Second ;  the  Turkish  army  and  that  of  Scanderbeg  look- 
ing on ;  wherein  Manessi  slew  the  Turk,  cut  offhis  headland 
carried  away  the  spoils  of  his  body. 

3.  Antiquities  and  It(mties  of  several  sorts, 

1.  Certain  ancient  medals  with  Greek  and  Eoman  inscrip- 
tions, found  about  Grim  Tartary :  conceived  to  be  left  m 
those  parts  by  the  soldiers  of  Mithridates,  when  overcome 
by  Pompey,  he  marched  round  about  the  north  of  the 
Euxine  to  come,  about  into  Thracia. 

2.  Some  ancient  ivory  and  copper  crosses  found  with 
many  others  in  Ghina ;  conceived  to  have  been  brought  and 
left  there  by  the  Q-reek  soldiers  who  served  under  Tamerlane 
in  his  expedition  and  conquest  of  that  country. 

3.  Stones  of  strange  and  illegible  inscriptions,  found  about 
the  great  ruins  which  Vincent  le  Blanc  describeth  about 
Cephala  in  Africa,  where  he  opinioned  that  the  Hebrews 
raised  some  buildings  of  old,  and  that  Solomon  brought  from 
thereabout  a  good  part  of  his  gold. 

4.  Some  handsome  engraveries  and  medals  of  Justinus 
and  Justinianus,  found  in  the  custody  of  a  Banyan  in  the 
remote  parts  of  India,  conjectured  to  have  been  left  there  by 
the  friars  mentioned  in  Procopius,  who  travelled  those 
parts  in  the  reign  of  Justinianus,  and  brought  back  into 
Europe  the  discovery  of  silk  and  silk  worms. 

6.  An  original  medal  of  Petrus  Aretinus,  who  was  called 
Jlagellvm  prindpum,  wherein  he  made  his  own  figure  on  the 
obverse  part  with  this  inscription, 

II  Divino  Aretino. 

On  the  reverse  sitting  on  a  throne,  and  at  his  feet  ambas- 
T  2 
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fiadors  of  kings  and  princes  bringing  presents  unto  him,  with 
this  inscription, 

I  Principi  tributati  dai  Popoli  tributano  il  Servitor  loro. 

6.  Mummia  Tholosana  ;  or  the  complete  head  and  body 
of  father  Crispin,  buried  long  ago  in  the  vault  of  the  Corde- 
liers at  Tholouse,  where  the  skins  of  the  dead  so  dry  and 
parch  up  without  corrupting,  that  their  persons  may  be 
known  very  long  after,  with  this  inscription, 

Ecce  iterum  Crispinus. 

7.  A  noble  quandros  or  stone  taken  out' of  a  vulture's 
head. 

8.  A  large  ostrich's  egg,  whereon  is  neatly  and  fiilly 
wrought  that  famous  battle  of  Alcazar,  in  which  three  kings 
lost  their  lives. 

9.  An  Etivdros  Alberti  or  stone  that  is  apt  to  be  always 
moist :  useful  unto  dry  tempers,  and  to  be  held  in  the  hand 
in  fevers  instead  of  crystal,  eggs,  lemons,  cucumbers. 

10.  A  small  vial  of  water  taken  out  of  the  stones  there- 
fore called  Enhyd^ri,  which  naturally  include  a  little  water  in 
them,  in  like  manner  as  the  JEtites  or  Eagle  stone  doth 
another  stone. 

11.  A  neat  painted  and  gilded  cup  made  out  of  the  con- 
Jlti  di  Tivoli,  and  formed  up  with  powdered  egg-shells ;  as 

J^ero  is  conceived  to   have   made  his  piscina  cdniirahilis, 
singular  against  fluxes  to  drink  often  therein. 

12.  The  skin  of  a  snake  bred  out  of  the  spinal  marrow  of 
a  man. 

13.  Vegetable  horns  mentioned  by  Linschoten,  which  set 
in  the  ground  grow  up  like  plants  about  Groa. 

14.  An  extract  of  the  ink  of  cuttle  fishes,  reviving  the  old 
remedy  of  Hippocrates  in  hysterical  passions. 

15.  Spirits  and  salt  of  Sargasso,  made  in  the  western 
ocean  covered  with  that  vegetable;  excellent  against  the 
scurvy. 

16.  An  extract  of  Cachunde  or  Liherans,  that  famous  and 
highly  magnified  composition  in  the  East  Indies  against 
melancholy. 
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17.  Diarrhizon  mirifictim  ;  or  an  unparalleled  composition 
of  the  most  effectual  and  wonderful  roots  in  nature. 

R  Ead.  Butuffi  Cuamensis. 
Ead.  Moniche  Cuamensis. 
Ead.  Mongus  Bazainensis. 
Bad.  Casei  Bazainensis. 
Bad.  ColumbsB  Mozambiguensis. 
Gim.  Sem.  Sinicae. 
Po.  Lim.  lac.  Tigridis  dictae. 
Fo.  seu  Cort.  Ead.  Sold®. 
Ead.  Ligni  Solorani. 

Ead.  Malacensis  madrededios  dictsB  an.  ^ij. 
M.  fiat  pulvis,  qui  cum  gelatina  Comu  Cervi  Moscbati 
Chinensis  formetur  in  massas  oviformes. 

18.  A  transcendant  perfume  made  of  the  richest  odorates 
of  both  the  Indies,  kept  in  a  book  made  of  the  Muschie 
stone  of  Niarienburg,  with  this  inscription, 

Deos  rogato, 
Totum  lit  te  faciant,  Fabiille^  Nasuin. 

19.  A  Clepselaa,  or  oil  hour-glass,  as  the  ancients  used 
those  of  water. 

20.  A  ring  found  in  a  fish's  belly  taken  about  Gorro ;  con- 
ceived to  be  the  same  wherewith*  the  duke  of  Venice  had 
wedded  the  sea. 

21.  A  neat  crucifix  made  out  of  the  cross  bone  of  a  frog's 
Lead. 

22.  A  large  agath,  containing  a  Tarious  and  careless 
figure,  which  looked  upon  by  a  cylinder  representeth  a  per- 
fect centaur.  By  some  such  advantages  King  Pyrrhus  might 
find  out  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses  in  those  agaths  of  his 
whereof  Pliny  maketh  mention. 

23.  Batrachomyomachia,  or  the  Homerican  battle  between 
frogs  and  mice,  neatly  described  upon  the  chisel  bone  of  a 
large  pike's  jaw. 

24«.  Fyxis  PandorcB  or  a  box  which  held  the  unguentum 
pestiferum,  which  by  anointing  the  garments  of  several  per- 
sons begat  the  great  and  horrible  plague  of  Milan. 

25.  A  glass  of  spirits  made  of  »th^real  Sftlt,  hermetically 
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sealed  up,  kept  oontinuaUj  in  quicksilver ;  of  so  volatile  a 
nature  that  it  will  scarce  endure  the  light,  and  therefore  only  .. 
to  be  shown  in  winter,  or  by  the  light  of  a  carbuncle,  or 
bonoiiian  stone. 

He  who  knows  where  all  this  treasure  now  is,  is  a  great 
Apollo.    I'm  sure  I  am  not  he.    However,  I  am. 

Sir,  yours,  &c. 


REPERTORIUM: 

OB  SOME  ACCOUNT 
OP  THE  TOMBS  AND  MONUMENTS  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHUECH  OF  NOBWICH. 

[The  Bepertobium  was  one  of  the  very  last  of  Sir  Thomas's  productions ; 
his  especial  object  in  drawing  it  up,  was  to  preserve  from  oblivion^ 
as  &r  as  possible,  the  monuments  in  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich,  many 
of  which  had  been  defisvced  during  the  civil  wars.  It  pretends  not  to 
the  character  of  a  history  of  the  antiquities  of  the  church,  and  there- 
fore neither  deserves  the  sneer  bestowed  by  Bagford  (in  his  MS. 
collections  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  8858),  that  "it  rather  feared 
than  deserved  publication  ;"  nor  justified  the  anxiety  of  the  author's 
friends  to  prevent  its  publication,  on  the  ground  alleged  by  Arch- 
bishop Tenison  {Preface  to  Miscellcmy  Tracts),  that  "  matter  equal  to 
the  skill  of  the  antiquary  was  not  afforded."  The  volume  containing 
it  has  afforded  a  &vourite  subject  of  illustration  for  topographers : 
the  list  of  monuments  was  continued  to  the  date  of  publication  by 
the  editor  (said  to  have  been  John  Hase,  Esq.,  Bichmond  Herald), 
and  veiy  many  copies  exist  with  numerous  manuscript  additional 
continuations  and  notes,  some  of  which  I  have  availed  myself  of. 
The  most  valuable  is  that  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Kirkpatrick,  now  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Sutton,  to  whom  I  beg  to  offer  my  thanks  for  hia 
kindness  in  affording  me  thp  use  of  it.] 

Ik  the  time  of  the  late  civil  wara,  there  were  .about  an 
hundred  brass  inscriptions  stolen  and  taken  away  from 
griave-stones  and  tombs,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Nor- 
wich; as  I  was  informed  by  John  Wright,  one  of  the  clerks, 
above  eighty  years  old,  and  Mr.  John  Sandlin,  one  of  the 
choir,  who  lived  eighty-nine  years ;  and,  as  I  remember, 
told  me  that  he  was  a  chorister  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. 

Hereby  the  distinct  places  of  the  burials  of  many  noble 
and  considerable  persons  become  unknown ;  and,  lest  they 
should  be  quite  buried  in  oblivion,  I  shall,  of  so  many,  set . 
down  only  these  following  that  are  most  noted  to  passen- 
g:ers,  with  some  that  haye  been  erected  since  those  unhappy 
times. 
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First,^  in  the  bodj  of  the  churcli,  between  the  pillars  of 
the  south  aisle,  stands  a  tomb,  coyered  with  a  kind  of  touch- 
stone ;  which  is  the  monument  of  Miles  Spencer,  LL.D., 
and  chancellor  of  Norwich,  who  lived  unto  ninety  years. 
The  top  stone  was  entire,  but  now  quite  broken,  split,  and 
depressed  by  blows.  There  was  more  special  notice  taken 
of  this  stone,  because  men  used  to  try  their  money  upon  it ; 
and  that  the  chapter  demanded  certain  rents  to  be  paid  on  it. 
He  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bowthorp  and  Colney,  which 
came  unto  the  Taxleys  from  him ;  also  owner  of  Chapel  in 
the  Field. 

The  next  monument  is  that  of  Bishop  Bichard  Nicks, 
alias  Nix,  or  the  Blind  Bishop,  being  quite  dark  many  years 
before  he  died.  He  sat  in  this  see  thirty-six  years,  in  the 
reigns  of  King  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  The  arches 
are  beautified  above  and  beside  it,  where  are  to  be  seen 
the  arms  of  the  see  of  Norwich,  impaling  his  own,  viz., 
a  chevron,  between  three  leopards*  heads.  The  same  coat 
of  arms  is  on  the  roof  of  the  north  and  south  cross  aisle ; 
which  roofs  he  either  rebuilt  or  repaired.  The  tomb  is  low 
and  broad,^  and  'tis  said  there  was  an  altar  at  the  bottom 
of  the  eastern  pillar.  The  iron-work,  whereon  the  bell 
hung,  is  yet  visible  on  the  side  of  the  western  pillar. 

Then  the  tomb  of  Bishop  John  Parkhurst,  \iith  a  legible 
inscription  on  the  pillar,  set  up  by  Dean  Gardiner,  running 
thus: 

Johannes  Parkhurst,  Theol.  Professor,  Goilfordise  natus, 
Oxonisa  educatns,  teroporibus  MarisB  Reginsd  pro 
Kitida  conscientia  tuenda  l^guiinse  vixit  exul 
Yoluntarius  :  Postea  presul  &ctus,  sanctissime 
Hanc  rexit  Ecclesiam  per  16  an.     Obiit  secundo  die 
Febr.  1574. 

A  person  he  was  of  great  esteem  and  veneration  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  His  coat  of  arms  is  on  the 
pillars,  visible  at  the  going  out  of  the  bishop's  hall.* 

'  First.]    Beginning  from  the  west  end. — Kirkpatrick. 

'  Iroad.']  It  fills  up  all  the  space  between  the  two  piUars,  and  on 
the  two  sides  there  was  a  rail  of  iron,  the  going  up  (on  the  platform  of 
the  monmnent)  was  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  side. — Kirl^, 

'  bUhop*s  7udlJ]  Bishop  Parkhurst  "  having  lived  much  at  his  palace, 
at  Norwich,  which  he  beautified  and  repaired,  placing  arms  on  the 
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Between  the  two  uppermost  pillars,  on  the  same  side, 
stood  a  handsome  monument  of  Bishop  Edmund  Seamier, 
thus: 

Natus  apud  Gressingham,  in  Com.  Lane.  SS.  Theol.  Prof, 
apud  Cantabi-igienses.     Obiit  ^tat.  85.  an.  1594  nouis  Mali. 

lie  was  household  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  died  1594.  The  monument  was  above  a  yard  and 
a  half  high,  with  his  eflfigies  in  alabaster,  and  all  enclosed 
with  a  high  iron  grate.  In  the  late  times  the  grate  was 
taken  away,  the  statue  broken,  and  the  free-stone  pulled 
down  as  far  as  the  inward  brick- work ;  which  being  unsightly, 
was  afterwards  taken  away,  and  the  space  between  the  pillars 
left  void,  as  it  now  remaineth. 

In  the  south  side  of  this  aisle,  according  as  the  inscription 
denoteth,  was  buried  George  Gardiner,  sometime  dean. 

GeoTgius  Gardiner  Barvici  natus,  CantabrigisB  educatus, 
Primo  minor  Canonicus,  secundo  Pnebendarius,tertio  Archbidiaconus 
Nordovici,  et  demmn  28  Nov.  an.  1573,  &ctii8  est  Sacellanus 
Dominee  Beginse,  et  Decanus  hujus  Eoclesise,  in  quo  loco  per  16 
Annos  rexit. 

Somewhat  higher  is  a  monument  for  Dr.  Edmund  Porter, 
a  learned  prebendary  sometime  of  this  church. 

Between  two  pillars  of  the  north  aisle  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  stands  the  monument  of  Sir  James  Hobart,  attor- 
ney-general to  King  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  He  built 
Loddon  church,  St.  Olave's  bridge,  and  made  the  causeway 
adjoining  upon  the  south  side.  On  the  upper  part  is  the 
achievement  of  the  Hobarts,  and  below  are  their  arms; 
as  also  of  the  Nantons  (viz.  three  martlets),  his  second  lady 
being  of  that  family.  It  is  a  close  monument,  made  up  of 
handsome  stone-work :  and  this  enclosure  might  have  been 

pillars  going  out  of  the  hall,  which  lately  were  visible  there,  he  died 
February  2nd,  1574,  and  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  on 
the  south  side,  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  pillars.  Against  the  west 
part  of  the  latter  is  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  engraved  by 
Hulsberg,  in  Browne's  posthumous  works ;  but  his  figure  in  a  gown 
and  square  cap,  with  his  hands  in  a  praying  posture,  and  the  following 
inscription  (that  in  the  text) was  taken  away  in  the  civil  war." — Qent^* 
Mag,  1807.  vol.  77,  p.  610. 
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employed  as  an  oratory.*  Some  of  the  famih^  of  the  Hobarts 
have  been  buried  near  this  monument ;  as  Hdi.  James  Hobart 
of  Holt.  On  the  south  side,  two  young  sons  and  a  daughter 
of  dean  Herbert  Astley,  who  married  Barbara,  daughter  of 
John,  only  son  of  Sir  John  Hobart  of  Hales. 

In  the  middle  aisle,  under  a  very  large  stone,  almost  over 
which  a  branch  for  lights  hangeth,*"*  was  buried  Sir  Erancis 
Southwell,  descended  from  those  of  great  name  and  estate 
in  Norfolk,  who  formerly  possessed  "Woodrising. 

Under  a  fair  stone,  by  Bishop  Parkhurst's  tomb,  was 
buried  Dr.  Masters,  chancellor. 

Giil.  Maister,  LL.  Doctor  Curiae  Cons.  Epatus  Norwicen. 
Officialis  principalis.     Obiit  2  Feb.  1589. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  aisle,  under  a  large  stone, 
was  buried  Bishop  Walter  de  Hart,  alias  le  Hart,^  or  Lyg- 
hard.  He  was  bishop  twenty-six  years,  in  the  times  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  He  buut  the  transverse  stone 
partition  or  rood  loffc,  on  which  the  great  crucifix  was  placed, 
beautified  the  roof  of  the  body  of  the  church,  and  paved  it. 
Towards  the  north  side  of  the  partition  wall  are  his  arms, 
the  bull,  and  towards  the  south  side,  a  hart  in  water,  as  a 
rebus  of  his  name,  "Walter  Hart.  Upon  the  door,  under  the 
rood  loft,  was  a  plate  of  brass,  containing  those  verses : 

Hie  jacet  absconsus  sub  marmore  presul  honestas. 
Anno  milleno  C  quater  cum  septua^uo 
Annexis  binis  instabat  ei  prope  finis. 
Septima  cum  decima  lux  Maij  sit  numerata 
Ipsius  est  anima  de  corpore  tunc  separata. 


*  oratory.']  The  enclosure  to  this  monument  was  of  stone-work,  in 
the  form  of  windows,  having  an  entrance  on  the  north  side,  the  south 
side  was  surmounted  by  the  arms  which  are  now  placed  against  the  inside 
the  pillar  opposite  the  monument ;  the  tomb  was  also  visible  on  this 
side,  having  an  arch  or  canopy  over,  the  upright  wall  of  which  was 
covered  with  stars,  on  the  top  the  arms  of  Hobart,  sab.  a  star  of  eight 
points,  or  between  two  flaunches,  erm.,  in  the  star  a  crescent  for  dif- 
fet^ice,  and  on  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield  a  bull  (the  crest  of  Hobart) 
as  one  supporter,  and  on  the  sinister,  a  martlet  firom  the  Kanton's  coat 
as  the  other  supporter. 

*  lumgeth,']  This  branch  must  have  hung  opposite  Bishop  Nix's 
monument,  and  directly  in  front  of  the  ancient  stone  pulpit,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible  against  the  pillar,  at  the  east  end  of  the  said 
monument. 

*  U  Mart.]    Spelt  Hert,  or  de  Hert,  in  MS,  SUnm.  1885. 
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Between  this  partition^  and  the  choir  on  the  north  side, 
is  the  monument  of  Dame  Elizabeth  Calthorpe,  wife  of  Sir 
Francis  Calthorpe,  and  afterwards  wife  of  John  Cole- 
pepper,®  Esq. 

In  the  same  partition,  behind  the  dean's  stall,  was  buried 
John  Crofts,  lately  dean,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Croffcs,  of  Suf- 
folk, and  brother  to  the  Lord  "William  Crofts.  He  was 
some  time  fellow  of  All-Souls  College,  in  Oxford,  and  the 
first  dean  after  the  restoration  of  his  majesty  King 
Charles  II.,  whose  predecessor.  Dr.  John  Hassal,  who  was 
dean  many  years,  was  not  buried  in  this  church,  but  in  that 
of  Creek.  He  was  of  New  College,  in  Oxford,  and  chap- 
lain to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  who  obtained 
this  deanery  for  him. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  between  two  pillars, 
stands  the  monument  of  Bishop  James  Groldwell,  dean  of 
Salisbury,  and  secretary  to  King  Edward  IV.,  who  sat  in 
this  see  twenty-five  years.  His  eflSgies  is  in  stone,  with  a 
lion  at  his  feet,  which  was  his  arms,  as  appears  on  his  coat 
above  the  tomb,  on  the  choir  side.  His  arms  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  sixth  escutcheon,  in  the  west  side  over  the  choir; 
as  also  in  St.  Andrew's  church,  at  the  deanery,  in  a  window ; 
at  Trowse,  Newton  Hall,  and  at  Charta-magna,  in  Kent, 
the  place  of  his  nativity ;  where  he  also  built  or  repaired 
the  chapel.  He  is  said  to  have  much  repaired  the  east  end 
of  this  church ;  did  many  good  works,  lived  in  great  esteem, 
and  died  ann.  1498  or  1499. 

Next  above  Bishop  Goldwell,  where  the  iron  grates  yet 
stand,  Bishop  John  Wakering  is  said  to  have  been  buried. 
He  was  bishop  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  V.,  and  was 
sent  to  the  council  of  Constance :  he  is  said  also  to  have 
built  the  cloister  in  the  bishop's  palace,  which  led  into  it 
from  the  church  door,  which  was  covered  vnth  a  handsome 
roof,  before  the  late  civil  war.  Also  reported  to  have  built 
the  chapter-house,  which  being  ruinous  is  now  demolished, 
and  the  decayed  parts  above  and  about  it  handsomely 
repaired  or  new  built.    The  arms  of  the  see  impaling  his 

^  partition.]  This  partition  was  taken  away  in  1806  (when  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  was  repaired),  and  the  monument  removed  to  the 
north  aisle  of  the  choir  near  the  confessional. 

■  CofepcRpci'.]    Cullpeper  on  the  monuments 
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own  coat,  the  three  Fleur  des  Lys,  are  yet  visihle  upon  the 
wall  by  the  door.®  He  lived  in  great  reputation,  and  died 
1426,  and  is  said  to  have  been  buried  before  St.  George*s 
altar. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  between  the  two  arches, 
next  to  Qaeen  Elizabeth's  seat,  were  buried^  Sir  Thomas 
Erpingham,  and  his  wives  the  Lady  Joan,  &c.,  whose  pic- 
tures were  in  the  painted  glass  windows,  next  unto  this 
place,  with  the  arms  of  the  Erpinghams.  The  insides  of 
both  the  pillars  were  painted  in  red  colours,  with  divers 
figures  and  inscriptions,  from  the  top  almost  to  the  bottom, 
which  are  now  washed  out  by  the  late  whiting  of  the  pillars. 
He  was  a  knight  of  the  garter  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
and  some  part  of  Henry  V.,  and  I  find  his  name  in  the  list 
of  the  lord  wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  He  is  said  to 
have  built  the  Black  Friars  church,  or  steeple,  or  both,  now 
called  New  Hall  Steeple.  His  arms  are  often  on  the  steeple, 
which  are  an  escutcheon  within  an  arle  of  martlets^  and 
also  upon  the  outside  of  the  gate,^  next  the  school-house. 
There  was  a  long  brass  inscription  about  the  tomb-stone, 
which  was  torn  away  in  the  late  times,  and  the  name  of 
Erpingham  only  remaining,  Johannes  Daminus  de  JSrpinffham, 
Miles,  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Erpingham,  as  the 
inscription  still  declareth. 

In  the  north  aisle,  near  to  the  door,  leading  towards 
Jesus'  chapel,  was  buried  Sir  William  Denny,  recorder 
of  Norwich,  and  one  of  the  counsellors  at  law  to  Eong 
Charles  I. 

In  Jesus'  chapel  stands  a  large  tomb  (which  is  said  to 
have  been  translated  from  our  Lady's  chapel,  when  that  grew 

•  The  arms,  dscJ]  By  him  within  the  raylea  under  two  great  marble 
stones,  lye  two  of  the  family  of  the  Bulleyns,  of  which  fEunily  Queen 
Elizabeth  was. — MS,  note  in  Bodleian  copy, 

*  were  buried.]  In  removing  the  pavement  of  the  north  aisle  (near 
this  place)  to  make  a  vault  for  the  remains  of  Dr.  Goodall,  in  1781,  a 
tombstone,  thought  to  be  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  was  found, ' 
with  its  &ce  downward ;  it  is  of  purbeck  marble,  ridge  formed,  and 
having  a  Calvary  cross  on  the  ridge  ;  the  rivets  of  a  brass  inscription  on 
the  edge  of  the  stone  are  still  visible :  it  remains  near  the  place  where 
it  was  found. 

'  gate.]  In  a  niche  of  the  wall  above  the  gates  is  an  armed  knight  on 
his  knees. — MS,  note  in  a  copy  in  Bib,  Bodl, 
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ruinous,  and  was  taken  down),  whereof  the  brass  inscription 
about  it  is  taken  away ;  but  old  Mr.  Spendlow,  who  was  a 
prebendary  fifty  years,  and  Mr.  Sandlin,  used  to  say,  that  it 
was  the  tombstone  of  the  Windhams ;  and,  in  all  probability, 
might  have  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Windham,  one  of  King 
Henry  VIII.'s  counsellors,  of  his  guard,  and  vice-admiral ; 
for  I  find  that  there  hath  been  such  an  inscription  upon  the 
tomb  of  a  Windham  in  this  church.^ 

Orate  pro  anima  Thome  Windham,  militis,  Elianore,  et  Domine 
Elizabethe,  uxonim  ejus,  &c.  qui  quidem  Thomas  fuit  unus  consilia- 

riorum 
Begis  Henrici  VIII.  et  unus  militum  pro  corpore,  ejusdem  Domini, 
nee  non  Vice  Admirallus. 

And  according  to  the  number  of  the  three  persons  in  the 
inscription,^  there  are  three  figures  upon  the  tomb. 

On  the  north  wall  of  Jesus'  chapel  there  is  a  legible  brass 
inscription*  in  Latin  verses;  and  at  the  last  line  Fater  Noster, 
This  was  the  monument  of  Randulfus  Fulvertoft,  custos 
caronelle.  Above  the  inscription  was  his  coat  of  arms,  viz. 
six  ears  of  wheat  with  a  border  of  cinque-foils ;  but  now 
washed  out,  since  the  wall  was  whitened. 

At  the  entrance  of  St.  Luke's  chapel,  on  the  left  hand,  is 

'  In  Jesus'  chapd,  <fcc.]  "  That  Sir  Thomas  Windham,  knight,  by  his 
will,  dated  22nd  October,  13  H.  8.  1521,  willed  that  his  body  be  buried 
in  the  middle  of  the  chapel  of  the  blessed  virgin,  within  the  scite  of  the 
monastery  of  the  holy  Trinity  of  the  city  of  Norwich ;  where  he  would 
have  a  tomb  for  him,  with  his  arms  and  badges,  and  his  two  wives,  if  his 
wife  Elizabeth  will  be  there  buried,  &c. — See  his  %oill  among  my  papers 
of  Felhryge.*' — MS.  Note  in  BocU.  copy. 

*  inscription.]  Weever  saith  that  this  (in  his  time  maimed)  inscrip- 
tion was  upon  a  goodly  tomb  in  the  Chapter-house. — Kirlip.  MS. 

^  brass  insanpiion.]  Inserted  from  Burton's  Account  of  the  Free- 
school,  p.  22. 

En  morior,  prodest  michi  quid  prius  hoc  quod  habebam, 
Preterit  omne  quod  est,  eo  nudus,  sic  veniebam, 
Sola  michi  requies  manet,  hie  non  sunt  mea  plura, 
Antea  nulla  quies,  modo  pro  nichilo  michi  cura, 
Sed  fleo,  dum  fiieram  modicum  vel  nil  bene  gessi, 
Crimina  multa  feram  fuerant  mea  quando  reoessi, 
Fulvertoft  Radulphus  eram  Custos  Caronelle, 
Christe  Deus  pro  me  passus  mea  crimina  pelle, 
Sic  exoro  petas  qui  mea  scripta  legas,  Pater  noster 
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an  arched  monument,  said  to  belong  to  one  of  the  family  of 
the  Bosviles  or  Boswill,  sometime  prior  of  the  convent.  At 
th^  east  end  of  the  monument  are  the  arms  of  the  church 
(the  cross)  and  on  the  west  end  another  (three  bolt  arrows), 
which  is  supposed  to  be  his  paternal  coat.  The  same  coat 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  sixth  escutcheon  of  the  south  side,  under 
the  belfiy.  Some  inscriptions  upon  this  monument  were 
washed  out  when  the  church  was  lately  whitened ;  as  among 
the  rest,  O  morieris  !  O  morieris  !  O  morieris  !  The  three 
bolts  are  the  known  arms  of  the  Bosomes,^  an  ancient 
family  in  Norfolk ;  but  whether  of  the  Bosviles,  or  no,  I  am 
uncertain. 

Next  unto  it  is  the  monument  of  Eichard  Brome,  Esq. 
whose  arms  thereon  are  ermines ;  and  for  the  crest,  a  bunch 
or  branch  of  broom  with  golden  flowers.  This  might  be 
Richard  Brome,  Esq.  whose  daughter  married  the  heir  of 
the  Taxleys  of  Yaxley,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  And 
one  of  the  same  name  founded  a  chapel  in  the  field  in 
Norwich. 

There  are  also  in  St.  Luke*s  chapel,  amongst  the  seats  on 
the  south  side,  two  substantial  marble  and  crossed  tombs, 
very  ancient,  said  to  be  two  priors  of  this  convent.^ 

4-t  the  entrance  into  the  cloister,  by  the  upper  door  on 
the  right  hand,  next  the  stairs,  was  a  handsome  monument 
on  the  wall,  which  was  pulled  down  in  the  late  times,  and  a 
void  place  still  remaineth.  Upon  this  stone  ^ere  the 
figures  of  two  persons  in  a  praying  posture,  on  their  knees. 
I  was  told  by  Mr.  Sandlin,  that  it  was  said  to  be  the  monu- 
ment for  one  of  the  Bigots,  who  built  or  beautified  that  arch 
by  it,  which  leadeth  into  the  church. 

In  the  choir  towards  the  high  altar,  and  below  the  ascents, 
there  is  an  old  tomb,  which  hath  been  generally  said  to  have 
been  the  monument  of  Bishop  WiUiam  Herbert,  founder  of 
the  church,  and  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  foun- 
der's tomb.  This  was  above  an  ell  high ;  but  when  the 
pulpit,  in  the  late  confusion,  was  placed  at  the  pillar,  where  • 
Bishop  Overall's  monument  now  is,  and  the  aldermen's  seats 
were  at  the  east  end,  and  the  mayor's  seat  in  the  middle  at 

*  Bosfymea.l    Boiouns. — MS.  note  in  BocU.  eopy. 
■^  There  are  also,  <fcc.]   Taken  away  about  1738  to  make  room  for  seats. 
— MS.  note  in  Bodl,  copy. 
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the  high  altar,  the  height  of  the  tomb  being  a  hiBderaiice  unto 
the  people,  it  was  taken  down  to  $nch  a  lowness  as  it  now 
remains  in.®  He  was  bom  at  Oxford,^  in  good  favour  with 
King  William  Euius,  and  King  Henry  I.  removed  the  epis- 
cop^  see  Irom  Thetford  to  Norwich,  built  the  priory  for  sixty 
monks,  the  cathedral  church,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  church 
of  St.  Leonard,  whose  ruins  still  remain  ,upon  the  brow  of 
Household  hill ;  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Yarmouth, 
of  St.  Margaret  at  Lynn,  of  St.  Mary  at  Elham,  and  insti- 
tuted the  Cluniack  monks  at  Thetford.  Malmsbury  saith 
he  was  vir  peeuniosus,  which  his  great  works  declare,  and 
had  always  this  good  saying  of  St.  Hierom  in  his  mouth, 
erravimtis  juvenesy  emendemus  senes. 

Many  bishops  of  old  might  be  buried  about,  or  not  far 
from  the  founder,  as  William  Turbus,  a  Norman,  the  third 
bishop  of  Norwich,  and  John  of  Oxford  the  fourth,  accounted 
among  the  learned  man  of  his  time,  who  built  Trinity  church 
in  Ipswich,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  King  John  ;  and  it  is 
delivered,  that  these  two  bishops  were  buried  near  to  Bishop 
Herbert,  the  founder. 

In  the  same  row,  not  far  off,  was  buried  Bishop  Henry  le 
Spencer,  as  lost  brass  inscriptions  have  declared.  And  Mr. 
Sandlin  told  me,  that  he  had  seen  an  inscription  on  a  grave- 
stone thereabouts,  with  the  name  of  Henricus  de,  or  le 
Spencer  :^  he  came  young  unto  the  see,  and  sat  longer  in  it 
than  any  before  or  after  him :  but  his  tune  might  have  been 
shorter,  if  he  had  not  escaped  in  the  fray  at  Lennam^  (a 
town  of  which  he  was  lord),  where  forciug  the  magistrate's 

^  €uit  now  remaifis  in.]  The  present  tomb  was  built  by  tbe  dean  and 
prebendaries  in  1682,  and  the  Latin  inscription  thereon  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  the  learned  Dr.  Prideanx,  who  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  prebendaries. — See  Blomejield's  Hi^ory  of  Norwich,  part  i,  p.  471. 

®  Oxfwd.]  The  present  inscription  says,  "  qui  Oximi  in  Normania 
natus ;"  this  is  understood  to  allude  to  Hiema  near  Caen. 

*  Spencer.]  The  stoute  and  warlike  Henry  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, who  supprest  by  his  courriage  and  valour,  that  dangerous  rebel- 
lion ;  and  about  North  Walsham,  overthrew  Litster  the  captaine,  hath 
(as  it  is  to  be  scene  upon  his  monument  in  the  body  of  the  quire  of  Christ- 
church,  in  Norwich)  over  his  proper  coate  of  Spencer,  upon  an  helmet, 
his  episcopall  miter,  and  upon  that  Michael,  the  archangell,  with  a. 
drawn  sword. — Peackem's  Compleat  Cfent.  p.  164.     Ed,  1634. 

•  Lennam.]    Lynn. — See  Blom^fTa  Noinvich,  part  i.  p.  616. 
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tipstaff  to  be  carried  before  him,  the  people  with  stares, 
stones,  and  arrows,  wounded  and  put  his  servants  to  flight. 
He  was  also  wounded,  and  left  alone,  as  John  Fox  hath  set 
it  down  out  of  the  chronicle  of  St.  Albans. 

In  the  same  row,  of  late  times,  was  buried  Bishop  Eichard 
Montague,  as  the  inscription,  Depostum  Montacutii  JEpiscapi^ 
doth  declare. 

For  his  eminent  knowledge  in  the  Greek  language,  he 
was  much  countenanced  by  Sir  Henry  Savile,  provost  of 
Eaton  college,  and  settled  in  a  fellowship  thereof:  afterwards 
made  bishop  of  Chichester ;  thence  translated  unto  Norwich, 
where  he  lived  about  three  years.  He  came  unto  Norwich 
with  the  evil  effects  of  a  quartan  ague,  which  he  had  about  a 
year  before,  and  which  accqmpanied  him  to  his  grave  ;  yet 
he  studied  and  wrote  very  mucn,  had  an  excellent  library  of 
books,  and  heaps  of  papers,  fairly  written  with  his  own  hand, 
concerning  the  ecclesiastical  history.  His  books  were  sent 
to  London ;  and,  as  it  was  said,  his  papers  against  Baronius 
and  others  transmitted  to  Some,;  from  whence  they  were 
never  returned. 

On  the  other  side  was  buried  Bishop  John  Overall,  fellow 
of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  master  of  Catherine  Hall, 
regius  professor,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's :  and  had  the  honour 
to  be  nominated  one  of  the  first  governors  of  Sutton  hospital, 
by  the  founder  himself,  a  person  highly  reverenced  and 
beloved ;  who  being  buried  without  any  inscription,  had  a 
monument  lately  erected  for  him  by  Dr.  Opsin,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham,  upon  the  next  pillar. 

Under  the  large  sandy-coloured  stone  was  buried  Bishop 
Bichard  Corbet,  a  person  of  singular  wit,  and  an  eloquent 
preacher,  who  lived  bishop  of  this  see  but  three  years,  being 
before  dean  of  Christ-church,  then  bishop  of  Oxford.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows : — 

Richardns  Corbet  Theologise  Doctor,  / 

Ecclesise  Cathedralis  Cbristi  Oxoniensis 
Primum  alumnuB,  inde  Decanus,  exinde 
Episcopus,  iltinc  hue  translatus,  et 
Hinc  in  coelum,  Jul.  28,  Ann.  1635. 

The  amis  on  it,  are  the  see  of  Norwich,  impaling,  or,  a  raven 
sab.  Corbet. 
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Towards  the  upper  end  of  the  choir,  and  on  the  south 
side,  under  a  fair  large  stone,  was  interred  Sir  William 
Boleyn,  or  Bullen,  great  grandfather  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  inscription  hath  been  long  lost,  which  was  this : — 

Hie  jaoet  corpus  Willelmi  Boleyn,  mUitiSy 
Qui  obiit  x  Octobris,  Ann.  Dom.  MCCCX)CV. 

And  I  find  in  a  good  manuscript  of  the  ancient  gentry  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  these  words.  Sir  "William  Boleyn,  heir 
unto  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond,  died  in  the 
year  1505,  and  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
of  Christ-church  in  Norwich.  And  siurely  the  arms  of  few 
families  have  been  more  ofben  found  in  any  church,  than 
those  of  the  Boleyns,  on  the  walls,  and  in  the  windows  of 
the  east  part  of  this  church.  Many  others  of  this  noble 
family  were  buried  in  Blickling  church. 

Many  other  bishops  might  be  buried  in  this  church,  as  we 
find  it  so  asserted  by  some  historical  accounts ;  but  no  his- 
tory or  tradition  remaining  of  the  place  of  their  interment, 
in  vain  we  endeavour  to  design  and  point  out  the  same. 

As  of  Bishop  Johannes  de  Gray,  who,  as  it  is  delivered, 
was  interred  in  this  church,  was  a  favoiu^te  of  King  John, 
and  sent  by  him  to  the  pope :  he  was  also  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland,  and  a  person  of  great  reputation,  and  built  Gaywood 
Hall,  bv  Lynn. 

As  also  of  Bishop  Boe;er  Skerewyng  [or  de  Skeming], 
in  whose  time  happened  that  bloody  contention  between  the 
monks  and  citizens,  begun  at  a  fair  kept^  before  thegate; 
when  the  church  was  fired :  to  compose  which,  King  Heniy 
III.  came  to  Norwich,  and  William  de  Brunham,  prior,  was 
much  to  blame. — See  Holtn^shed,  ^c. 

Or  of  Bishop  William  Middleton,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
was  buried  in  this  church ;  in  whose  time  the  church  that 
was  burnt  while  Skerewyng  sat  was  repaired  and  conse- 
crated, in  the  presence  of  King  Edward  1. 

Or  of  Bishop  John  Salmon,  sometime  lord  chancellor  of 
England,  who  died  1325,  and  was  here  interred ;  his  works 

•  fair  }cept.'\  This  occurred  on  the  9th  of  August,  1272.— See  BUmt- 
fjM%  Norwicfi,  part  i.  p.  68. 

VOL.  III.  U 
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were  noble.  He  built  the  gi*eat  hall  in  the  bishop's  palace ; 
the  bifihop*s  long  chapel  on  the  east  side  of  the  palace,  which 
was  no  ordinary  fabric ;  and  a  strong  handsome  chapel  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church,^  and  appointed  four  priests  for 
the  daily  service  therein.  Unto  which  great  works  he  was 
the  better  enabled  by  obtaining  a  grant  of  the  first  fruits 
from  Pope  Clement. 

Or  of  Bishop  Thomas  Percv,  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  in  the  reign  of  fechard  II.  who  gave  unto 
a  chantry  the  lands  about  Carlton,  Kimberly,  and  Wickle- 
wood ;  in  whose  time  the  steeple  and  belfry  were  blown 
down,  and  rebuilt  by  him  and  a  contribution  from  the  clergy. 

Or  of  Bishop  Anthony  de  Beck,  a  person  of  an  unquiet 
spirit,  very  much  hated,  and  poisoned  by  his  servants. 

Or  likewise  of  Bishop  Thomas  Browne,  who,  being  bishop 
of  Eochester,  was  chosen  bishop  of  Norwich,  while  he  was 
at  the  council  of  Basil,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.,  was 
a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  rights  of  the  church  against  the 
citizens. 

Or  of  Bishop  William  Eugge,^  in  whose  last  year  happened 
Kett's  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  I  find  his 
name  Guil.  Norwicensis  among  the  bishops  who  subscribed 
unto  a  declaration  against  the  pope's  supremacy,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VEIL 

Or  of  Bishop  John  Hopton,  who  was  bishop  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Mary,  and  died  the  same  year  with  her.  He  is 
mentioned,  together  with  his  chancellor,  Dunning,  by  John 
Eox,  in  his  Martvrology. 

Or  lastljr,  of  Bishop  William  Eedman,  of  Trinity  College, 
in  Cambridge,  who  was  archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  TTig 
arms  are  upon  a  board  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  near 
to  the  pulpit. 

Of  the  four  bishops  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  Parkhurst, 
Ereake,  Seamier,  and  Eedman,  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  bis 
Sistory  of  the  Bishops  in  her  Timey  writeth  thus: — For 
the  four  bishops  in  the  queen's  days,  they  liv'd  as  bishops 
should  do,  and  were  not  warriours,  like  Bishop  Spencer, 
their  predecessor. 

^  a  strong  Tiandaome  chapd  at  the  wett  end  of  the  c^terdi.]    St.  John's 
chapel,  now  the  Free-school. 
'  Rugge.l    He  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  choir, — MS.  m  BocU.  copy. 
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Some  bishops  were  buried  neither  in  the  body  of  the 
church  nor  in  the  choir,^but  in  our  Lady's  chapel,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  built  by  Bishop  Walter  -de  Suthfield,*^ 
(in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.)  wherein  he  was  buried,  and 
miracles  said  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  he  being  a  person 
of  great  charity  and  piely. 

"Wherein  also  was  buried  Bishop  Simeon  de  Wanton,  vel 
Walton,  and  Bishop  Alexander,  who  had  been  prior  of  the 
convent ;  and  also,  as  some  think,  Bishop  Eoger  Skerewrng, 
and  probably  other  bishops  and  persons  of  quality,  whose 
tombs  and  monuments  we  now  in  vain  enquire  afber  in  the 
church. 

This  was  a  handsome  chapel ;  and  there  was  a  fair  entrance 
into  it  out  of  the  church,  of  a  considerable  height  also,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  outside,  where  it  adjoined  unto  the  wall 
of  the  church.  But,  being  ruinous,  it  was,  as  I  have  heard, 
demolished  in  the  time  of  Dean  Gardiner ;  but  what  became 
of  the  tombs,  monuments,  and  ffrave-stones,  we  have  no 
account.  In  this  chapel  the  bishop's  consistory,  or  court, 
might  be  kept  in  old  time :  for  we  find  in  Fox's  Martvrology^ 
that  divers  persons  accused  of  heresy  were  examined  by  the 
bishop,  or  his  chancellor,  in  St.  Marr's  chapel.  This  fiimous 
bishop,  Walter  de  Suthfield,  who  built  this  chapel,  is  lalso 
said  to  have  built  the  hospital^  not  far  off. 

Again,  divers  bishops  sat  in  this  see,  who  left  not  their 
bones  in  this  church ;  for  some  died  not  here,  but  at  distaiit 
places;  some  were  translated  to  other  bishopricks;  and 
some,  though  they  lived  and  died  here,  were  not  buried  in 
this  church. 

Some  died  at  distant  places,  as  Bishop  Eichard  Courtney, 
<)hanceUor  of  Oxford,  and  in  great  favour  with  King  Henry  V. 
by  whom  he  was  sent  unto  the  king  of  France,  to  challenge 
bis  right  unto  that  crown ;  but  he  dying  in  France,  his  body 
was  brought  into  England,  and  interred  in  Westminster- 
abbey,  among  the  kings. 

Bishop  William  Bateman,  LL.D.,  bom  in  Norwich,  who 
founded  Trinity-hall,  in  Cambridge,  and  persuaded  Gh>nvil  to 

«  »vAkfM:\   Ch:  Suffield.— iS^.  Wd.     He  built  the  hospital  of  St.  Giles 
in  Norwich,  p.l.n. — MS.  note  hy  Le  Neve,  in  BodX.  copy. 
7  hwpital.l    Saint  Giles's  Hospital,  Bishops^te-street. 
U  2 
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build  Gtonvil-college,  died  at  Avignon,  in  Prance,  being  sent 
by  the  king  to  Bome,^  and  was  buried  in  that  city. 

Bishop  William  Ayermin  died  near  London. 

Bishop  Thomas  Thirlby,  doctor  of  law,  died  in  Archbishop 
Matthew  Parker's  house,  and  was  buried  at  Lambeth,  with 
this  inscription : — Hie  jacet  Thomas  Thirlby,  olim  Episcopus 
Eliensis,  qui  obiit  26  die  Augusti,  Anno  Domini  1570. 

Bishop  Thomas  Jann,  who  was  prior  of  Ely,  died  at  Polk- 
ston-abbey,  near  Dover,  in  Kent.* 

Some  were  translated  unto  other  bishopricks ;  as  Bishop 
William  Balegh  was  removed  unto  Winchester,  by  King 
Henry  m. 

*  Bishop  Balph  de  Walpole  was  translated  to  Ely,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I. ;  he  is  said  to  have  begun  the  building  of 
the  cloister,  which  is  esteemed  the  fairest  in  England. 

Bishop  William  Alnwick  built  the  church  gates  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  and  the  great  window,  and  was 
translated  to  Lincoln,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI. 

And  of  later  time.  Bishop  Edmund  Preake,  who  succeeded 
Bishop  Parkhurst,  was  removed  unto  Worcester,  and  there 
lieth  entombed. 

Bishop  Samuel  Harsnet,  master  of  Pembroke-hall,  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  bishop  of  Chichester,  was  thence  translated  to 
York. 

Bishop  Prancis  White,  almoner  unto  the  king,  formerly 
.  bishop  of  Carlisle,  translated  unto  Ely. 

Bishop  Matthew  Wren,  dean  of  the  chapel,  translated 
also  to  Ely,  and  was  not  buried  here. 

Bishop  John  Jegon,  who  died  1617,  was  buried  at  AylsHam, 
near  Norwich.  He  was  master  of  Bennet-coUege,  and  dean 
of  Norwich,  whose  arms,  two  chevrons  with  an  eagle  on  a 
canton,  are  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  west  side  of  the  bishop's 
throne. 

My  honoured  fnend.  Bishop  Joseph  Hall,  dean  of  Wor- 
cester, and  bishop' of  Exon,  translated  to  Norwich,  was  buried 

'  to  Rome.']  Kirkpatrick,  in  his  copy,  has  struck  out  these  words, 
and  substituted  "  thither/'  adding  the  following  explanatory  observa- 
tion, "viz.  to  Pope  Clement  VI.,  who  lived  at  Avignon." 

>  Kent.]  In  Blom^fidd^a  Norwich,  part  i.  p.  543,  it  is  stated,  tb&t 
what  is  here  said  of  bis  having  been  prior  of  Ely,  and  in  Le  Neve'a  Fumti 
of  his  dying.at  Folkston-abbey,  is  a  mistake. 
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at  Heigham,  near  Norwich,  where  he  hath  a  monument. 
When  the  revenues  of  the  church  were  alienated,  he  retired 
unto  that  suburban  parish,  and  there  ended  his  days,  being 
above  eighty  years  of  age.  A  person  of  singular  humility, 
patience,  and  piety :  his  own  works  are  the  best  monument 
and  character  of  lymself^  which  was  also  very  lively  drawn 
in  his  excellent  funeral  sermon,  preached  by  mv  learned  and 
faithful  old  friend,  John  Whitefoot,  rector  of  Heigham,  a 
very  deserving  clerk  of  the  convocation  of  Norfolk.  His 
arms,  in  the  !l5^gist@r  Office  of  Norwich,  are  sable,  three 
talbots'  heads  erased,  argent. 

My  honoured  friend  also,  Bishop  Edward  Seynolds,  was 
not  buried  in  the  church,  but  in  the  bishop's  chapel ;  which 
was  built  by  himself.  He  was  bOm  at  Southiunpton,  brought 
up  at  Merton-college,  in  Oxford,  and  the  &st  bishop  of 
iNorwich  after  the  king's  restoration :  a  person  much  of  the 
temper  of  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Jo^ph  Hall,  of  singular  affa- 
biliiy,  meekness,  and  humility;  of  great  learning ;  a  frequent 
preacher,  and  constant  resident.  He  sat  in  this  see  about 
seventeen  years ;  and,  though  buried  in  his  private  chapel, 
yet  his  funeral  sermon  was  preached  in  the  cathedral,  by 
Mr.  Benedict  Eively,  now  minister  of  St.  Andrew's.  He  was 
fiucoeeded  by  Dr.  Anthony  Sparrow,  our  worthy  and 
honoured  diocesan. 

It  is  thought  that  some  bishops  were  buried  in  the  old 
bishop's  chapel,  said  to  be  built  by  Bishop  John  Salmon 
[demolished  in  the  time  of  the  late  war],  K>r  therein  were 
many  grave-stones,  and  some  plain  monimients.  This  pld 
chapel  was  higher,  broader,  and  much  larger  than  the  said 
new  chapel  built  by  Bishop  Beynolds ;  but  being  covered 
with  lead,  the  lead  was  sold,  and  taken  away  in  the  late 
rebellious  times ;  and,  the  fabric  growing  ruinous  and  use- 
less, it  was  taken  down,  and  some  of  the  stones  made  use 
of  in  the  building  of  the  new  chapel. 

Now,  whereas  there  have  been  so  many  noble  and  ancient 
families  in  these  parts,  yet  we  find  not  more  of  them  to  have 
been  buried  in  this,  the  mother  church.  It  may  be  considered, 
that  no  small  numbers  of  them  were  interred  in  the  churches 
and  chapels  of  the  monasteries  and  religious  houses  of  this 
city,  especially  in  three  thereof;  the  Austin-friars,  the ' 
Black-friars,  the  Carmelite,  or  White-friars ;  for  therein  wero 
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buned  many  persons  of  both  sexes,  of  great  and  good  fami- 
lies, whereof  there  are  few  or  no  memonals  in  the  cathedral. 
And  in  the  best  preserved  registers  of  such  interments  of 
old,  from  monuments  and  inscriptions,  we  find  the  names  of 
men  and  women  of  many  ancient  ^unilies ;  as  of  Ufimi, 
Hastings,  Eadcliffe,  Morley,  Windhan^  Geney,  Clifton, 
Pigot,  Hengrave,  Qamey,  Howell,  Ferris,  Bacon,  Bojcs, 
Wiclungham,  Soterley ;  of  Falstolph,  Ingham,  Felbrigge, 
TaLbdt,  Harsick,  Pagrave,  Bemey,  Woodhouse,  Howldich ;  of 
Argenton,  Somerton,  Gros,  BenWl,  Banyard,  Fasten,  Cnm- 
thorpe,  Withe,  Colet,  Gerbrigge,  Berry,  Calthorpe,  Everard, 
Hetherset,  Wachesham.  All  lords,  knights,  and  esquires, 
with  divers  others.  Beside  the  great  and  noUe  families  of 
the  Bigots,  Mowbrays,  Howards,  were  the  most  part  interred 
at  Thetford,  in  the  religioiis  houses  of  which  they  were 
founders  or  benefactors.  The  Mortimers  were  buried  at 
Attleburgh ;  the  Aubeneys  at  Wymondham,  in  the  piiory 
or  abbey  founded  by  them.  And  Camden  says,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  o^  those  parts  were 
buried  at  Pentney  abbey.  Many  others  were  buried  dis- 
persedly  in  churches  or  regions  houses,  founded  or  endowed 
by  themselves ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  less  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  so  many  great  and  considerable  persons  of  this 
country  were  not  interred  in  this  church. 

There  are  twenty-four  escutcheons,  viz.,  six  on  a  side  on 
the  inside  of  the  steeple  over  the  choir,  with  several  coats  of 
arms,  most  whereof  are  memorials  of  things,  persons,  and 
families,  well-wishers,  patrons,  benefactors,  or  such  as  were 
in  special  veneration,  honour,  and  respect,  from  the  church. 
As  particularly  the  arms  of  England,  of  Edward  the  C(m- 
fessor;  an  hieroglyphical  escutcheon  of  the  Trinity,  unto 
which  this  church  was  dedicated.  Three  cups  within  a 
wreath  of  thorns,  the  arms  of  Ely,  the  arms  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury  impaling  the  coat  of  the  famous  and  magnified 
John  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  bishop  of 
Ely  before ;  of  Bishop  James  Qoldwell,  that  honoured  bishop 
of  Norwich.  The  three  lions  of  England,  St,  George*s 
CFQss,  the  arms  of  the  church  impaled  with  Prior  Bosvile's 
coat,  the  arms  of  the  church  impaled  with  the  private  coats 
of  three  priors,  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Norwich. 
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There  are  Here  likewise  the  coats  of  some  great  and  wor- 
thy families ;  as  of  Yere,  Stanley,  De  la  Pole,  Wingfield, 
Heydon,  Townshend,  Bedingfield,  Brace,  Clere ;  which  being 
little  taken  notice  of,  and  time  being  still  like  to  obscure, 
and  make  them  past  knowledge,  I  would  not  omit  to  have  a 
draught  thereof  set  dqwn,  wluch  I  keep  by  me. 

There  are  also  many  coats  of  arms  on  the  walls,  and  in 
the  windows  of  the  east  end  of  the  church ;  but  none  so 
often  as  those  of  the  Boleyns,  viz.  in  a  field  argent,  a  chevron, 
gules,  between  three  buUs?  heads  couped,  sable,  armed,  or ; 
whereof  some  are  quartered  with  the  arms  of  noble  families. 
As  also  about  the  church,  the  arms  of  Hastings,  De  la  Pol^, 
Heydon,  Stapleton,  Windham,  Wichinghani,  Clifton,  Heven- 
ingham,  Bokenham,  Inglos. 

In  the  north  window  of  Jesus'  chapel  are  the  arms  of 
Saddiff  and  Cecil ;  and  in  the  east  window  of  the  same 
chapel  the  coats  of  Branch  and  of  Beale. 

^ere  are  several  osoutcheon  boards  fastened  to  the  upper 
.seats  of  the  choir ;  upon  the  three  lowest  on  the  south  side 
are  the  arms  of  Bishop  Jegon,  of  the  Fastens,  and  of  the 
Hobarts ;  and  in  one  above  the  arms  of  the  Howards.  On 
the  board  on  the  north  side  are  &e  anns  of  Bishop  Bedmayn; 
aaoyd  of  tbe  Howards. 

Upon  the  outside  of  the  gate,  next  to  the  school,  are  the 
escutcheons  and  arms  of  I^ingham,  who  built  the  gates 
[also  the  coats  of  Clopton  and  Walton],  being  an  orle  of 
martlets;  or  such  &Bulies  who  married  with  the  Erpinghama. 
The  word  poena  ^  often  upon  the  gates,  shows  it  to  have 
been  built  upon  penance. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  church  are  chiefly  observable  the 
figure  of  King  William  Eufus,  or  King  Henry  I.,  and  a 
bishop  on  his  knees  receiving  the  charter  from  him :  or  else 
of  King  Henry  VI.,  in  whose  reign  this  gate  and  feir  window 
were  built.  Also  the  maimed  statues  of  bishops,  whose 
copes  are  garnished  and  charged  with  a  cross  moline :  and  at 

.  '  pcena.}  This  word  is  not  p€eDa  but  settle,  the  old  way  of  writing 
thmk  (this  was  first  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  Sayers),  it  appears  to  have 
been  intended  for  his  motto  ;  as  was  also  the  word  ISetoflT  on  a  brMS 
label  at  the  comer  of  his  tombstone. — See  BlomefM'a  NorwuHh  part  ii. 
p.  39,  and  BritUnCa  Norwick  CcUhedral. 
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their  feet,  esoutclieons,  with  the  arms  of  the  church :  and 
also  escutcheons  with  crosses  molines.  That  these,  or  some 
of  them,  were  the  statues  of  Bishop  WUliam  Alnwick,  seems 
more  than  probahle ;  for  he  built  the  three  gates,  and  the 
great  window'  at  the  west  end  of  the  church ;  and  where  the 
arms  of  the  see  are  in  a  roundele,  are  these  words — 

Orate  pro   anima  Domini  Willehni  Alnwyk, ^Also  in 

another  escutcheon,  charged  with  a  cross  moline,  there  is 
the  same  motto  round  about  it. 

Upon  the  wooden  door  on  the  outside,  there  are  also^the 
three  mitres,  which  are  the  arms  of  the  see  upon  one  leaf, 
and  a  cross  moline  on  the  other. 

Upon  the  outside  of  the  end  of  the  north  cross  aisle, 
there  is  a  statue  of  an  old  person ;  which,  beuig  formerly 
covered  and  obscured  by  plaster  and  mortar  over  it,  was 
discovered  upon  the  late  reparation  or  whitening  of  that  end 
of  the  aisle.  This  may  probably  be  the  statue  of  Bishop 
Sichard  Nicks,** or  the  Blind  Bishop;  for  he  built  the 
aisle,  or  that  part  thereof,  and  also  the  -roof,  where  his 
arms  are  to  be  seen,  a  chevron  between  three  leopards'  heads, 
gules. 

The  roof  of  the  church  is  noble  and  adorned  with  figures. 
In  the  roof  of  the  body  of  the  church  there  are  no  coats 
of  arms,  but  representationB '  from  scripture  storv,  as  the 
story  of  Pharaoh ;  of  Sampson  towards  the  east  end ;  figures 
of  the  last  supper,  and  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  towards 
the  west  end  f  besides  others  of  foliage  and  the  Uke  orna- 
mental figures. 

The  north  wall  of  the  cloister  was  handsomely  beautified, 
with  the  arms  of  some  of  the  nobility  in  their  proper  colours, 

'  ike  great  vtvndow.'\  The  great  west  window  has  been  found  on  a  late 
survey  to  have  been  put  in  hke  a  frame  into  the  west  front,  and  being 
ready  to  fall  out  was  fikstened  with  irons ;  Dean  Bullock,  about  1748, 
chipt  off  all  the  outer  ornament  of  the  west  front  and  new  cased  it. — 
MS»  noteprdbaJbly  by  Ives, 

*  Mch.]  Bishop  Nix  only  re-built  the  roof,  the  effigy  is  of  Herbert, 
the  founder,  it  being  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  on  his  seal.— 
JBhm^eUPt  ffutory  ofNorm^,  part  i.  p.  546. 

*  end,']  This  purt  was  done  in  the  time  of,  if  not  by  Bishop  Lyhert, 
as  appears  by  his  arms  and  his  rebus  alternately  upon  the  pillars  on 
each  side,  where  the  foundations  of  the  vaulted  roof  begin  upon  the  old 
work. — KwlcpaJtriel^e  MS,  notes. 
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-mth  tliek  crests,  numiilings,  supporters,  and  the  whole 
achievement  quartered  with  the  several  coats  of  their  matches, 
drawn  very  large  from  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  and  took  up 
about  half  of  the  wall.  They  are  eleven  in  number,  parti- 
cularly these :  1,  An  empty  escutcheon.  2.  The  achievement 
of  Howard,  duke  of  NorK)lk.  3.  Of  Clinton.  4.  Eussel. 
6.  Gheyney.  G.  The  queen's  achievement.  7.  Hastings. 
8.  Dudley.    9.  Cecil.    10.  Carey.    11.  Hatton. 

They  were  made  soon  afber  Queen  Elizabeth  came  t6 
Norwich,  ann.  1758,  where  she  remained  a  week,  and  lodged 
at  the  bishop's  palace,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Ereake,  attended 
by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  particularly  by  those  whose 
arms  are  here  set  down. 

They  made  a  very  handsome  show,  efin>ecially  at  that  time, 
when  the  cloister  windows  were  painted  unto  the  cross  bars. 
The  figures  of  those  coats,  in  their  distinguishable  and 
discemable  colours,  are  not  beyond  my  remembrance.  But 
in  the  late  times,  when  the  lead  was  &alty  and  the  stone 
work  decayed,  the  rain  falling  upon  the  wall  washed  them 
away. 

The  pavement  also  of  the  doister  on  the  same  side  was 
broken  and  the  stones  taken  awar,  a  floor  of  dust  remaining : 
but  that  side  is  now  handsomely  paved  by  the  beneficence 
of  my  worthy  friend  William  Burleigh,  Esq.        ^ 

At  the  stone  cistern'  in  the  cloister,  there  is  yet  per* 
ceivable  a  lion  rampant,  argent,  in  a  field  sable,  winch  coat 
is  now  quartered  in  the  arms  of  the  Howards. 

In  the  painted  glass  in  the  cloister,  which  hath  been 
above  the  cross  bars,  there  are  several  coats.  And  I  find  by 
an  account  taken  thereof  and  set  down  in  their  proper 
colours,  that  here  were  these  following,  viz.  the  arms  of 
Morley,  Shelton,  Scales,  Erpingham,  Goumay,  Mowbray, 
Savage,  now  Bivers,  three  coats  of  Thorpes  and  one  of  a 
lion  rampant,  gules  in  a  field  or,  not  well  known  to  what 
family  it  belongeth. 

Between  the  lately  demolished  ch^ter-houseand  St.Luke's 
chapel,  there  is  an  handsome  chapel,  wherein  the  consistoij 
or  bishop's  court  is  kept,  with  a  noble  gilded  roof.  This 
goeth  under  no  name,  but  may  well  be  called  Beauchampe'a 

*  cutemJ]    The  lavfttorieB  at  the  south-west  angle. 
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chapel  or  the  chapel  oi  our  Lady  and  All  Saints,-  as  being 
built  by  WiUiam  Beaucbampe,  according  to  this  inscriptiai^ 
— In  honore  Beate  Marie  VirgimSy  et  omnium  sanctorum 
WillebnusBeauchampe  capellam  hano  ordmamt,  et  exproprii^ 
sumpiibug  eamiruxit.  This  inscription  is  in  old  letters  on 
the  outside  of  the  wall,  at  the  south  side  of  the  chapel,  and 
almost  obliterated.  He  was  buried  under  an  arch  in  the 
wall  which  was  richly  gilded  ;  and  some  part  of  the  gilding 
is  yet  to  be  perceived,  though  obscured  and  blinded  by  the. 
bench  on  the  inside.  I  hare  heard  there  is  a  vault  below 
gilded  like  the  roof  of  the  chapeL  The  founder  of  this 
chi^l,  William  Beauchampe  or  de  Bello  Campo,  might  be 
one  of  the  Be^^uchampes  who  were  lords  of  Abergav^iny ; 
for  WilHam  lord  Abergavenny  had  lands  and  manors  in 
this  oountrv.  And  in  the  register  of  institutions  it  is  to  be 
seen,  that  William  Beauchampe,  lord  of  Abergavenny,  was 
lord  patron  of  Berg-cum-Apton,  five  miles  distant  from 
Norwich,  and  presented  clerks  to  that  living,  1406,  and 
afterward :  so  that  if  he  lived  a  few  years  alter,  he  might  be 
buried  in  the  latter  end  of  Henry  IV.,  or  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  or  in  the  beginning  of  Henry  VI.  Where  to 
find  Heydon's  chapel^  is  more  obscure,  if  not  altogether 
unknown ;  for  such  a  place  there  was,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Heydon's  chapel,  as  I  find  in  a  manuscript  con- 
cerning some  ancient  families  of  Norfolk,  in  these  words : — 
John  Meydon  tyf  JBaoonsthorpey  JBsq.,  died  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  ann,  1479.  JBLe  huiU  a  ohapel  on  the  eouth  Me 
of  the  eathedral  ehureh  of  Norwich,  nokere  he  was  hwried. 
He  was  in  great  favour  with  King  Henry  VI,,  and  tookfoH 
with  the  house  of  Lancaster  against  that  of  York, 

Henry  Heydon,  Knight,  his  heir,  built  the  church  of 
Salthouse,  and  made  the  causey  between  Thursford  and 

^  inscription.]  Kirkpatrick,  in  his  MS.  notes  to  his  copy  of  the 
Posthumoas  Works  (now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Sutton),  says,  "  that 
it  was  certainly  William  Bauchun  who  was  the  founder  of  this  chapel 
and  gaue  lands  to  it,  in  the  latter  end  of  King  Edward  the  Second's 
time,  as  out  of  the  records  of  the  church  may  be  collected.  The  said 
William  Bauchun  being  often  mentioned  therein,  but  Beauchamp  never.*' 
It  also  appears,  from  Kirkpatrick's  sketch  of  the  inscription,  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  space  on  the  stone  for  more  than  "Bauchun." 

^  Heydon's  chapd.]  This  chapel  is  placed  on  the  west  side  of  Beau- 
champe'sor  Bauchun's  ehapel. — See  plan  in  JBhm^fidd's  Nortoieh. 
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Waisingham,  atj  liis  own  charge.  He  died  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  was  buried  in  Heydon'a  cHapel,  joining  to 
the  cathedral  aforesaid.  The  arms  of  the  Heydons  are 
ai^ent,  and  gules  a  cross  engrailed  counter-changed,  make 
the  third  escutcheon  in  the  north-row  over  the  choir,  and 
are  in  several  places  in  the  glass  windows,  especially  on  the 
south  side,  and  once  in  the  deanery. 

There  was  a  chapeP  to  the  south  side  of  the  gaol  or 
prison,  into  which  there  is  one  door  out  of  the  entry  of  the 
cloister ;  and  there  was  another  out  of  the  cloister  itself^ 
which  is  now  made  up  of  brick  work :  the  stone  work  which 
remaineth  on  the  inside  is  strong  and  handsome.  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  much-frequented  chapel  of  the  priory 
by  the  wearing  of  the  steppiugs  unto  it,  which  are  on  the 
cloister  side. 

Many  other  chapels  there  were  within  the  walls  and 
circuit  of  the  priory,  as  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Marsh,  of  St. 
Ethelbert,  and  others.^  But  a  strong  and  handsome  fabric 
of  one  is  still  remaining,  which  is  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Bishop  John 
Salmon,  who  died  ann.  1325,  and  four  priests  were  enter- 
tained for  the  daily  service  therein :  that  which  was  pro- 
perly the  chapel,  is  now  the  free-school:  the  adjoining 
buildings  made  up  the  refectory,  chambers,  and  offices  of 
the  society. 

Under  the  chapel,  there  was  a  charnel-house,  which  was 
a  remarkable  one  m  former  times,  and  the  name  is  still  re- 
tained. In  an  old  manuscript  of  a  sacrist  of  the  church, 
conuQunicated  to  me  by  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  John  Burton, 

•  There  was,  <fcc.]  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  was  the 
original  chapter-house ;  its  octangular  east  end  and  its  situation  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  the  cathedrals  of  Durham,  Hereford,  Worcester^ 
Gloucester,  Lincoln,  &c. 

*  and  0^8.]  The  chapel  of  St.  Edmund  has  been  placed  by  Blome- 
field  on  the  site  of  the  chapter-house.  In  the  late  repairs,  part  of  the 
old  gaol  has  been  appropriated  to  the  dean's  vestry,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  in  the  intersecting  groins  is  a  boss,  containing  the  representation 
of  the  head  of  a  king,  which  I  think  can  be  no  other  than  that  of 
St.  Edmund,  and  that  we  may  with  propriety  consider  this  place  as  the 
chapel  dedicated  [to  St.  Edmund.  Adjoining  this,  north,  was  another 
chapel,  with  a  semicircular  eaM  end ;  corresponcfing  with  that  on  the 
east  aide  of  the  north  transept.    This  was  probably  the  Priors'  chapel. 
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the  learned  and  very  deserying  master  of  the  free-school, 
I  find  that  the  priests  had  a  provisional  allowance  from  the 
irectory  of  Westhall,  in  Suffolk.  And  of  the  chamel-house 
it  is  delivered,  that  with  the  leave  of  the  sacrist,  the  bones 
of  such  as  were  buried  in  Norwich,  might  be  brought  into  it. 
In  camario  suhtua  dictam  oapellam  sancti  Johannis  eon- 
atituto,  098a  humana  in  eivitate  Norwici  hufnaia,  de  licenHa 
sacrista,  qui  dicti  camarii  elavem  et  custodiam  hdbehit 
apecialem  tit  usque  ad  resurredionem  qeneralem  honeste  canr 
serveniur  a  camibua  int^e  denudata  repani  volumus  et 
obaignari.  Probably  the  bones  were  piled  in  good  order, 
the  skulls,  arms,  and  leg  bones,  in  their  distinct  rows  and 
courses,  as  in  many  charnel-houses.  How  these  bones  were 
afterwards  disposed  of  we  have  no  account ;  or  whether 
they  had  not  the  like  removal  with  those  in  the  chamel- 
house  of  St.  Paul,  kept  under  a  chapel,  on  the  north  side  of 
St.  Paul's  churchvard :  for  when  the  chapNBl  was  demolished, 
the  bones  which  lav  in  the  vault,  amounting  to  more  than  a 
thousand  cart  loads,  were  conveyed  into  Finsbury  Eields, 
and  there  laid  in  a  moorish  place,  with  so  much  soil  to  cov^ 
them  as  raised  the  ground  for  three  windmills  to  stand  on, 
which  have  since  been  built  there,  according  as  John  Stow 
hath  delivered  in  his  survey  of  London. 

There  was  formerly  a  fair  and  large  but  plain  organ  in  the 
church,  and  in  the  same  place  with  this  at  present.  (It  was 
agreed,  in  a  chapter  by  the  dean  and  prebends,  that  a  new 
organ  be  made,  and  timber  fitted  to  make  a  loft  for  it, 
June  6,  ann.  1607,  repaired  1626,  and  £10  which  Abel  CoUs 
gave  to  the  church,  was  bestowed  upon  it.)  That  in  the  late 
tumultuous  time  was  pulled  down,  broken,  sold,  and  made 
away.  But  since  his  majesty's  restoration,  another  fieor, 
well-tuned,  plain  organ,  was  set  up  by  Dean  Crofts  and  the 
chapter,^  and  afterwards  painted,  and  beautifully  adorned  by 
the  care  and  cost  of  my  honoured  friend  Dr.  Herbert  Astley, 
the  present  worthy  dean.  There  were  also  five  or  six  copes 
belonging  to  the  church;  which,  though  they  looked 
somewhat  old,  were  richly  embroidered.  These  were 
formerly  carried  into  the  market-place  ;*  some  blowing  the 

'  another  organ,  <£;<;.]    Finbhed  in  1664.— MS,  Kirkp. 

'  fiMrhet-plaw,'\    ThSs  occurred  on  the  9th  of  March,  1644 ;  of  which 
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organ  pipes  before  them,  and  were  cast  into  a  fire  proyided 
for  that  purpose,  with  shouting  and  rejoicing :  so  that,  at 
present,  there  is  but  one  cope  belonging  to  the  church, 
which  was  presented  thereunto  by  Philip  Harbord,  Esq., 
the  present  high  sheriff  of  Norfolk,  my  honoured  &iend. 

Before  the  late  times,  the  combination'^  sermons  were 
preached  in  the  summer  time  at  the  cross  in  the  green-^ard, 
where  there  was  a  good  accommodation  for  the  auditors. 
The  mayor,  aldermen,  with  their  wives  and  officers,  had  a 
well-contrived  place  built  against  the  wall  of  the  bishop's 
palace,  covered  with  lead ;  so  that  they  were  not  offended  oy 
rain.  Upon  the  north  side  of  the  church,  places  were 
built  gallery-wise,  one  above  another;  where  the  dean, 
prebends,  and  their  wives,  gentlemen,  and  the  better  sort, 
very  well  heard  the  sermon :  the  rest  either  stood,  or  sat  in  ' 
the  green,  upon  long  forms  provided  for  them,  paying  a 
penny,  or  halfpenny  apiece,  as  they  did  at  St.  Faul's-cross  in 
London.  The  bishop  and  chancellor  heard  the  sermons  at 
the  windows  of  the  oishop's  palace :  the  pulpit  had  a  large 

the  following  curious  account  is  given  in  Bishop  Hall's  Hard  Meow/re, 
p.  63. 

''  It  is  tragical  to  relate  the  furious  sacrilege  committed  under  the 
authority  of  Linsey,  Tofts  the  sheriff,  and  Greenwood ;  what  clattering 
of  glassed,  what  beating  down  of  walls,  what  tearing  down  of  monu- 
ments, what  pulling  down  of  seats,  and  wresting  out  pf  irons  and  brass 
from  the  windows  and  graves  ;  what  de£Eicing  of  arms,  what  demolishing 
of  curious  stone- work,  that  had  not  any  representation  in  the  worl<^ 
but  of  the  cost  of  the  founder  and  skill  of  the  mason  ;  what  piping  on 
the  destroyed  orsan  jnpes ;  vestments,  both  copes  and  surplices,  to- 
gether with  the  leaden  cross,  which  had  been  newly  sawed  down  from 
over  the  greenyard  pulpit^  and  the  singing  books  and  service  books  were 
carried  to  the  fire  in  the  public  market-place  ;  a  lewd  wretch  walking 
before  the  train  in  his  cope  trailing  in  the  dirt,  with  a  service  book  in 
his  hand,  imitating,  in  an  impious  scorn,  the  tune,  and  usurping  the 
words  of  the  litany,  the  ordnance  being  discharged  on  the  Guild-d&y, 
the  cathedral  was  filled  with  musketeers,  drinkmg  and  tobacconing  as 
freely  as  if  it  had  turned  alehouse." 

♦  comMnation.']  Dr.  Littleton  thus  defines  the  word ;  *'A  combi- 
nation, or  circle  of  preachers  in  a  cathedral  or  university  church." — 
Vide  Zat  Diet. 

The  combination  preachers  were  appointed  by  the  bishops  from  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese ;  to  come  and  preach  a  sermon  in  the  cathedral^  or 
its  preaching  yard,  at  their  own  charges :  the  Suffolk  preachers  in  the 
summer  half-year  and  the  Norfolk  in  the  winter ;  which  is  still  con.-^ 
tinned.  '- 
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covering  of  lead  over  it,  and  a  cross  upon  it ;  and  there  ware 
eight  or  ten  stairs  of  stone  about  it,  upon  which  the  hospital 
boys  and  others  stood.  The  preacher  had  his  fiEice  to  the 
south,  and  there  was  a  painted  board,  of  a  foot  and  a  half 
broad,  and  about  a  }rard  and  a  half  long,  hanging  over  his 
head  before,  upon  which  were  painted  the  arms  of  the  bene- 
factors^ towards  the  combination  sermon,  which  he  par- 
ticulaiiy  commemorated  in  his  prayer,  and  they  were  these ; 
Sir  Jolin  Suckling,  Sir  John  Fettus,  Edward  ISTuttel,  Henry 
Easset,  John  M3mgay.  But  when  the  church  was  se- 
questered, and  the  service  put  down,  this  pulpit  was  taken 
down,  and  phiced  in  New  Hail-green,  which  nad  been  the 
artillery-yard,  and  the  public  sermon  was  there  preached. 
But  the  heirs  of  the  benefactors  denying  to  pay  the  wonted 
beneficence  for  any  sermon  out  of  Chiist-church  (the 
cathedral  being  now  commonly  so  called),  some  other  ways 
were  found  to  provide  a  minister,  at  a  yearly  salary,  to 
preach  every  Sunday,  either  in  that  pulpit  in  the  summer, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  winter. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  something  of  the  shaft  or  spire  of 
this  church,  commonly  called  the  pinnacle,  as  being  a  hand- 
some and  well-proportioned  fabric,  and  one  of  the  highest 
in  England,  higher  than  the  noted  spures  of  lic^eld, 
Chichester,  or  Grantham,  but  lower  than  that  of  Salisbury 
{at  a  general  chapter,  holden  June  4,  1633,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  steeple  should  be  mended"),  for  that  spire  being 
raised  upon  a  very  high  tower,  becomes  higher  from  the 
ground ;  but  this  spire,  considered  by  itself  seems,  at  least, 
to  equal  that.  It  is  an  hundred  and  five  yards  and  two  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  pinnacle  unto  the  pavement  of  the  choir 
under  it.  The  spire  is  very  strongly  built,  though  the  inside 
be  of  brick.  The  upper  aperture,  or  window,  is  the  highest 
ascent  inwardly ;  out  of  which,  sometimes  a  long  streamer 
hath  been  hanged,  upon  the  guild,  or  mayor's  day.  But  at 
his  majesty's  restoration,  when  the  top  was  to  be  mended, 

^  benefactors.']  These  gentlemen,  in  consideration  of  the  expense 
necessarily  incurred  by  the  preachers  in  coming  to  Norwich,  devised 
certain  estates,  &;c.  to  the  corporation  in  trust,  out  of  wMch  each 
preacher  is  paid  one  guinea  towards  his  expenses. 

^  (xt  a  general  chtvpter,  Ac]  Christ-church  pinnacle  waa  re-edified 
1636.— if/S^.  Starlmg.  Kirhp. 
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and  a  new  gilded  weathercock  was  to  be  placed  upon  it, 
there  were  stajings  made  at  the  upper  window,  and  divers 
persons  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle.  They  first 
went  up  into  the  belfry,  and  then  by  eight  ladders,  on  the 
inside  of  the  spire,  till  they  came  to  the  upper  hole,  or 
window ;  then  went  out  unto  the  outside,  where  a  stayii 
was  set,  and  so  ascended  up  unto  the  top  stone,  on  whii 
the  weathercock  standeth. 

The  code  is  three-quarters  of  a  yard  high,  and  one  yard 
and  two  inches  long ;  as  is  also  l^e  cross  bar,  and  top  stone 
of  the  spire,  which  is  not  flat,  but  omsists  of  a  hali  globe 
and  channel  about  it ;  and  &om  thence  are  eight  leaves  of 
stone  spreading  outward,  under  which  begin  the  eight  rows 
of  crockets,  wluch  go  down  the  spire  at  five  feet  distance. 

Erom  the  top  there  is  a  prospect  all  about  the  country. 
Mousehold-hill  seems  low,  and  flat  ground.  The  Castle 
hill,  and  high  buildings,  do  very  much  diminish.  The  river 
looks  like  a  diteh.  The  city,  with  the  streets,  make  a 
pleasant  show,  like  a  garden  with  several  walks  in  it.^ 

Though  this  church,  for  its  spire,  may  compare,  in  a 
manner,  with  any  in  England,  yet  in  its  tombs  and  monu- 
ments it  is  exceeded  by  many. 

No  kiQgs  have  honoured  the  same  with  their  ashes,  and 
but  few  with  their  presence.^    And  it  is  not  without  some 

7  walks  in  it,]  The  sea  is  also  to  be  seen  from  the  north -west  to¥rard8 
Wells,  to  the  south-east  off  the  Suffolk  coast ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
telescope,  vessels  are  to  be  seen  sailing  along  the  coast  between  Hap- 
pioburgh  and  Lowestoft. 

•  presence."]    This  is  certainly  an  error : — 
Henry  I.  spent  his  Christmas  at  Norwich. — Sclx,  Chr<m,  1122. 
Biduird  I.  visited  Norwich. — Kirkpatrick*s  MS.  notes. 
King  John  was  at  his  castle  in  Norwich  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  October, 

1205. — ArduBologici,  vol.  xxii.  p.  142. 
Heniy  III.  visited  Norwich,  1256  and  1272.— See  BUnMidd, 
Edward  I.  kept  his  Kaster  at  Norwich,  1277. — SUywe. 
Edward  II.  was  at  Norwich  in  January  1327. — Btomefidd. 
Edward  III.  held  a  tournament  at  Norwich  1841,  and  was  tiiere  again 

in  1342  and  1344. 
Bichard  II.  visited  Norwich  in  1383,  according  to  ffollingshed. 
Heniy  lY.  visited  the  city  in  1406,  as  appears  by  the  Norwich  Assembly 

Book. — Blom^idd. 
Henry  V.  visited  Norwich. — Ki/t1cp(UTick*s  MS,  notes, 
Henry  YI.  visited  Norwich  in  1448  and  lii9, —Bhm^field. 
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wonder,  that  Norwicli  having  been  for  a  long  time  so  con- 
siderable a  place,  so  few  kings  have  visited  it ;  of  which 
number,  among  so  many  monarchs  since  the  conquest,  we 
find  but  four,  viz.  King  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  our  gracious  sovereign  now  reigning,  King 
Charles  II.,  of  which  I  had  particular  reason  to  take  notice.^ 

The  castle  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  King  William  the 
Conqueror;  but  we  find  not  that  he  was  h^e.  King 
Henry  YII.  by  the  way  of  Cambridge,  made  a  pilgrimage 
unto  walsingliam ;  but  records  tell  us  not  that  he  was  at 
Norwich.^  King  James  I.  came  sometimes  to  Thetford  for 
his  hunting  recreation,  but  never  vouchsafed  to  advance 
twenty  miles  ficurther. 

Not  long  after  the  writing  of  these  papers,  Dean  Herbert 
Astley  died,  a  civil,  generous,  and  public-minded  person, 
who  had  travelled  in  France,  Italy,  and  Turkey,  and  was  in- 
terred near  the  monument  of  Sir  James  Hobart :  unto  whom 
succeeded  my  honoured  friend  Dr.  John  Sharpe,  a  prebend 
of  this  church,  and  rector  of  St.  G-iles's  in  the  fields, 
London;  a  person  of  singular  worth,  and  deserved  es- 
timation, the  nonour  and  love  of  all  men ;  in  the  first  year 
of  whose  deanery,  1681,  the  prebends  were  these : 

Mr.  Joseph  Loveland,     |    Dr.  William  Smith, 
Dr.  Hezekiah  Burton,     I    Mr.  Nathaniel  Hodges, 
Dr.  William  Hawkins,     |    Mr.  Humphrey  Prideaux. 

(But  Dr.  Burton  dying  in  that  year,  Mr.  Eichard  Kidder 
succeeded),  worthy  persons,  learned  men,  and  very  good 
preachers. 

Edward  IV.  was  in  Norwich  in  1469. — Blomejield. 

Bichard  III.  was  in  Norwich  in  1483. — Ibid, 

Henry  YII.  kept  his  Christmas  at  Norwich  in  1486. — Ibid. 

Elizabeth  came  on  her  progress  to  Norwich  in  1678. — Ibid. 

Charles  II.  visited  Norwich  in  1671,  and  is  the  last  sovereign  who  visited 

that  city. 

^  Sir  Thomas  bein^then  knighted. 

^  but  records,  d&c]  From  the  authorities  cited  by  Blomefield  (Norwich, 
part  i.  p.  174)  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  sovereign  visited 
Norwich  in  his  way  to  Walsingham. 
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ADDENDA. 

I  HAVB  by  me  the  picture  of  Chancellor  Spencer,  drawn 
when  he  was  ninety  years  old,  as  the  inscription  doth  declare, 
which  was  sent  unto  me  from  Colney. 

Though  Bishop  Nix  sat  long  in  the  see  of  Norwich,  yet 
is  not  there  much  delivered  of  him :  Pox  in  his  Martyrology 
hath  said  something  of  him  in  the  story  of  Thomas  Bilney, 
who  was  burnt  in  Lollard's  pit,  without  Bishopsgate,  in  his 
time. 

Bishop  Spencer  lived  in  the  rei^  of  Bichard  II.  and 
Henry  IV.,  sat  in  the  see  of  Norwich  thirty-seven  years : 
of  a  soldier  made  a  bishop,  and  sometimes  exercising  the  life 
of  a  soldier  in  his  episcopacy ;  for  he  led  an  army  into 
Flanders  on  the  behalf  of  Pope  Urban  YI.  in  opposition  to 
Clement  the  anti-pope;  and  also  overcame  the  rebellious 
forces  of  Litster,  tne  dyer,  in  Norfolk,  by  North  Wa^sham, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Eichard  11. 

Those  that  would  know  the  names  of  the  citizens  who 
were  chief  actors  in  the  tumult  in  Bishop  Skerewyng's 
time,  may  find  them  set  down  in  the  bull  of  Pope  Gre- 

Some  bishops,  though  they  lived  and  died  here,  might  not 
be  buried  in  this  church,  as  some  bishops  probably  of  old, 
more  certainly  of  later  time. 

Here  concludes  Sir  Thomas  Browne^ s  MS. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


CONCEENINa  THE  TOO  NICE   CUEIOSITT  OF  CENSFBIKG  THE 
PSESENT,   OE  JUDGING  INTO   FUTTJEE  a)ISPENSATIONS.^ 

[F06THUM0US  WOBES,  p.  23.      MB«  SLOAK.  1885  &  1869.] 

We  have  enough  to  do  rightly  to  apprehend  and  consider 
things  as  they  are,  or  hare  been,  without  amusing  ourselves 
how  they  might  have  been  otherwi^,  or  what  variations, 
consequences,  and  differences  might  have  otherwise  arisen 
upon  a  different  face  of  things,  if  they  had  otherwise  fallen 
out  in  the  state  or  actions  of  the  worid. 

The  learned  King  Alphonso  would  have  had  the  calf  of  a 
man's  leg  placed  before  rather  than  behind :  and  thinks  he 
could  find  many  commodities  from  that  position. 

K,  in  the  terraqueous  globe,  all  that  now  is  land  had  been 
sea,  and  all  that  is  sea  w^*e  land,  what  wide  difference  there 
would  be  in  all  things,  as  to  constitution  of  climes,  tides, 
disparity  of  navigation,  and  many  other  concerns,  were  a 
long  consideration. 

K  Sertorius  had  pursued  his  designs  to  pass  his  days  in 
ihe  Fortunate  IslaniSs,  who  can  tell  but  we  might  have  had 
many  noble  discoveries  of  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Africa  i 
and  perhaps  America  had  not  been  so  long  unknown  to  us. 

*  CoTicernmg,  <Ssc.'\  This  most  incorrect  title  I  strongly  incline  to 
suspect  is  not  genuine. 

This  piece  and  the  following  are  mere  extracts  from  Sir  Thomas's 
Oonmion  Place  Book. — ^Different  copies  of  the  first  occur  in  two  volumes 
of  MSS.  in  the  Sloanian  Collection,  from  which  I  have  inserted  several 
additional  jMissages. 
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If  Nearclms,  admiral  to  Alexander  the  Great,  setting  out 
from  Persia,  bad  sailed  about  Africa,  and  come  into  the 
Mediterranean,  by  the  straits  of  Hercules,  as  was  intended, 
we  might  have  heard  of  strange  things,  and  had  probably  a 
better  account  of  the  coast  of  Africa  than  was  lost  by 
Hanno. 

If  King  Perseus  had  entertained  the  barbarous  nations 
but  stout  warriors,  which  in  so  great  numbers  offered  their 
service  tinto  him,  some  conjecture  it  might  be,  that  Paulus 
Einilius  had  not  conquered  Macedon. 

If  [Antiochus  ?]  had  followed  the  counsel  of  Hannibal, 
and  come  about  by  Gallia  upon  the  Eomans,  who  knows  what 
success  he  might  have  had  against  them  ? 

If  Scanderbeg  had  joined  his  forces  with  Hunniades,  as 
might  have  been  expected  before  the  battle  in  the  plains  of 
Cossoan,  in  good  probability  they  might  have  ruined  Ma- 
homet, if  not  the  Turkish  empire. 

If  Alexander  had  marched  westward,  and  warred  with  the 
Bomans,  whether  he  had  been  able  to  subdue  that  little  but 
valiant  people,  is  an  uncertainty :  we  are  sure  he  overcame 
Persia;  histories  attest  and  prophecies  foretell  the  same. 
It  was  decreed  that  the  Persians  should  be  conquered  by 
Alexander,  and  his  successors  by  the  Bomans,  in  whom 
Providence  had  determined  to  settle  the  fourth  monarchy, 
which  neither  il^rrrhus  nor  Hannibal  must  prevent ;  though 
Hannibal  came  so  near  it,  that  he  seemed  to  miss  it  by  fa^ 
infatuation :  which  if  he  had  effected,  there  had  been  such  a 
traverse  and  confusion  of  affairs,  as  no  oracle  could  have 
predicted.  But  the  Bomans  must  reign,  and  the  course  of 
things  was  then  moving  towards  the  advent  of  Christ,  and 
blessed  discovery  of  the  Gk)spel :  our  Saviour  must  suffer  at 
Jerusalem,  and  be  sentenced  by  a  Boman  judge ;  St.  Paul, 
a  Boman  citizen,  must  preach  in  the  Boman  provinces,  and 
St,  Peter  be  bishop  of  Bome,  and  not  of  Carthage.  ,   .  ^ 
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I  UPON  BEADIITG  HITDIBEAS. 

[posthumous  wobks,  p.  24.] 

The  way  of  burlesque  poems  is  very  ancient,  for  there 
was  a  ludicrous  mock  way  of  transferring  verses  of  famous 
poets  into  a  jocose  sense  and  argument,  and  tbey  were  called 
€lUai,  or  FaroduB ;  divers  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  AthenaBUS. 

The  first  inventor  hereof  was  Hipponactes,  but  Hegemon, 
Sopater,  and  many  more  pursued  the  same  vein ;  so  that  the 
parodies  of  Ovid's  Buffoon,  Metamorphoses,  Burlesques, 
Le  Eneiade  Travastito,  are  no  new  inventibns,  but  old 
fancies  revived. 

An  excellent  parody  there  is  of  both  the  Scaligers  upon  an 
epigram  of  Catullus,  which  Stephens  hath  set  down  in  his 
Discourse  of  Parodies :  a  remarkable  one  among  the  Greeks 
is  that  of  Matron,  in  the  words  and  epithets  of  Homer,  de- 
scribing the  feast  of  Xenocles,  the  Athenian  rhetorician,  to 
be  found  in  the  fourth  book  of  Athenaeus,  page  134,  edit. 
Casaub. 


AN   ACCOUNT   or  ISLAND,  olioS  ICELAND,   IN  THE   TEAB 
MDCLXII.l 

[posthumous  WOEKS,  p.  1.] 

Geeat  Tstore  of  drift-wood,  or'  float-wood,  is  every  year 
cast  up  on  their  shores,  brought  down  by  the  northern 
winds,  which  serveth  them  for  fuel  and  other  uses,  the  greatest 
part  whereof  is  fir. 

*  An  ctccownt,  <fcc.]  The  following  brief  notices  respecting  Iceland 
were  collected  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Society.  They  were  partly 
obtained  through  correspondence  with  Theodore  Jonas,  a  Lutheran 
minister,  resident  in  the  island ; — ^three  of  whose  letters  have  been  pre- 
Berved  in  the  British  Museum.  These  letters  I  have  preferred  to  place 
imm^iately  after  the  paper  to  which  they  relate,  rather  than  in  the 
Correspondence. 
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Of  bears  there  are  none  in  the  country,  but  sometimeB 
they  are  brought  down  from  the  north  upon  ice,  while  they 
follow  seals,  and  so  are  carried  away.  Two  in  this  manner 
came  over  and  landed  in  the  north  of  Island,  this  last  year, 
1662. 

1^0  conies  or  hares,  but  of  foxes  great  plenty,  whose  white 
skins  are  much  desired,  and  brought  over  into  this  country. 

The  last  'wdnter,  1662,  so  cold  and  lasting  with  us  in 
England,  was  the  mildest  they  have  had  for  many  years  in 
Island. 

Two  new  eruptions,  with  slime  and  smoke,  were  observed 
the  last  year  in  some  mountains  about  Mount  Hecla. 

Some  hot  mineral  springs  they  have,  and  very  efiectuai, 
but  they  make  but  rude  use  thereof 

The  rivers  are  large,  swift,  and  rapid,  but  have  many  falls, 
which  render  them  less  commodious ;  they  chiefly  abound 
with  salmons. 

They  sow  no  com,  but  receive  it  from  abroad. 

They  have  a  kind  of  large  lichen,  which  dried,  becometh 
hard  and  sticky,  growing  very  plentifully  in  many  places ; 
whereof  they  make  use  for  food,  either  in  decoction  or 
powder,  some  whereof  I  have  by  me,  diflPerent  from  any 
with  us. 

In  one  part  of  the  country,  and  not  near  the  sea,  there  is 
a  large  black  rock,  which,  polished,  resembleth  touchstone, 
as  I  have  seen  in  pieces  thereof,  of  various  figures. 

There  is  also  a  rock,  whereof  I  received  one  fragment, 
which  seems  to  make  it  one  kind  of  pisolithes  or  rather 
orohites,  as  made  up  of  small  pebbles,  in  the  bigness  and 
shape  of  the  seeds  of  ervtm  or  orohus. 

They  have  some  large  well-grained  white  pebbles,  and 
some  kind  of  white  cornelian  or  agath  pebbles,  on  the  shore, 
which  polish  well.  Old  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  of  these  parts, 
made  use  thereof  in  his  peculiar  art  of  tinging  and  colouring 
of  stones. 

Eor  shells  found  on  the  sea  shore,  such  as  have  been 
brought  unto  me  are  but  coarse,  nor  of  many  kinda,  as 
ordinary  turbines,  chamas,  aspers,  IsBves,  &c. 

I  have  received  divers  kmds  of  teeth  and  bones  of 
cetaceous  fishes,  unto  which  they  could  assign  no  name.^ 

An  exceeding  fine  russet  down  is  sometimes  brought  unto 
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US,  wMcli  their  great  number  of  fowls  afford,  and  sometimes 
store  of  feathers,  consisting  of  the  feathers  of  small  birds. 

Beside  shocks  and  little  hairy  dogs,  they  bring  another 
sort  over,  headed  like  a  fox,  which  they  say  are  bred  betwixt 
dogs  and  foxes ;  these  are  desired  by  the  shepherds  of  this 
country. 

Qreen  plovers,  which  are  plentiful  here  in  the  winter,  are 
found  to  breed  there  in  the  beginning  of  summer. 

Some  sheep  have  been  brought  over,  but  of  coarse  wool, 
and  some  horses  of  mean  stature,  but  strong  and  hardy ;  one 
whereof,  kept  in  the  pastures  by  Yarmouth,  in  the  summer, 
would  often  take  the  sea,  swimming  a  great  way,  a  mile  or 
two,  and  return  the  same :  when  its  provision  fiuled  in  the 
ship  wherein  it  was  brought,  for  many  days  fed  upon  hoops 
and  cask ;  nor  at  the  land  would,  for  many  months,  be 
brought  to  feed  wpoo.  oats. 

These  accounts  I  received  from  a  native  of  Island,  who 
comes  yearly  into  England ;  and  by  reason  of  my  long  ac- 
quaintance and  directions  I  send  unto  some  of  his  fiiends 
against  the  elephantiasis  (leprosy),  constantly  visits  me 
before  his  return ;  and  is  ready  to  perform  for  me  what  I 
shall  desire  in  his  country ;  wherein,  as  in  other  ways,  I  shall 
be  very  ambitious  to  serve  the  noble  society,  whose  most 
honouring  servant  I  am. 

Thomas  Bbowne.    ] 

Ncrtoich,  January  15,  16€3. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  BIBDS  FOIJKD  IN  NOBPOLK. 

[MS.  SLOAN.  1830,  fol.  5—22 ;  and  31.] 

I  wiLLis^OLT  obey  your  command ;  in  setting  down  such 
birds,  fishes,  and  other  animals,  which  for  many  years  I  have 
observed  in  Norfolk. 

Besides  the  ordinary  birds,  which  keep  constantly  in  the 
country,  many  ure  discoverable,  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
which  are  of  a  migrant  nature,  and  exchange  their  seats 
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according  to  the  fieason.  Those  which  come  in  the  spring, 
coming  for  the  most  part  from  the  southward ;  those  which 
come  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  from  the  northward ;  so  that 
they  are  observed  to  come  in  great  flocks,  with  a  north-east 
wind,  and  to  depart  with  a  south-west :  nor  to  come  only  in 
flocks  of  one  kmd,  but  teal,  woodcocks,  fieldfares,  thrushes^ 
and  small  birds,  to  come  and  light  together ;  for  the  most 
part  some  hawks  and  birds  of  prey  attending  them. 

The  great  and  noble  kind  of  eaele,  called  aquila  Gemeri} 
I  have  not  seen  in  this  country ;  but  one  I  met  with  in  this 
country,  brought  from  Ireland,  which  I  kept  two  years, 
feeding  with  whelps,  cats,  rats,  and  the  like ;  in  all  that  while 
not  giving  it'  any  water ;  which  I  afterward  presented  unto 
my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Scarburgh. 

Of  other  sorts  of  eagles,  there  are  several  kinds,  especially 
of  the  haly(Btu9  or  fen  eagles ;  some  of  three  yards  and  a 
quarter  from  the  extremity  of  the  wings  -?  whereof  one-being 
taken  alive,  grew  so  tame,  that  it  went  about  the  yard  feed- 
ing on  fish,  red  herrings,  flesh,  and  any  ofials,  without  the 
least  trouble. 

There  is  also  a  lesser  sort  of  eagle,  called  an  os{)rey,*  which 
hovers  about  the  fens  and  broads,  and  will  dip  his  claw,  and 
take  up  a  fish,  ofttimes ;  for  which  his  foot  is  made  of  an 
extraordinary  roughness,  for  the  better  fastening  and  holding 
of  it ;  and  the  like  they  will  do  unto  coots. 

Aldrovandus  takes  particular  notice  of  the  great  number 
of  kites  ^  about  London  and  about  the  Thames.  We  are  not 
without  them  here,  though  not  in  such  numbers.  Here  are 
also  the  grey*  and  bald®  buzzard ;  of  all  which  the  great 

>  tiquUa  Gemeri,']  FcUco  chryscBtos,  the  golden  eagle  ;  the  largest  of 
the  genuB^  known  to  breed  in  the  monntainotiB  parts  of  Ireland. 

^  some,  d!c.]  Halicetus  niauBy — foLco  omfragna,  Lin.  The  sea  eagle. 
7ew  specimens,  however,  measure  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  from 
the  extremities  of  the  wings. 

A  specimen  of  F.  fvlvua,  the  ring-tailed  eagle,  has  been  caught  at 
Cromer.—  O, 

'  osprcy.]  Falco  halicstus,  Lin.  The  osprey.  Sometimes  met  with 
near  Cromer. — O, 

*  Jcitea.']    F,  milvuSf  L. 

*  grey,'     Probably  F,  Jmteo, 

<>  hald!]  The  bald  buzzard  is  a  name  usually  given  to  the  osprej. 
Dr.  Browne,  however,  havingjust  spoken  of  the  osprey,  must  here  refer 
to  some  other  species — ^perhaps  F.  cetiiffinosua. 
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number  of  broad  waters  and  warrens  make  no  small  number, 
and  more  than  in  woodland  counties. 

Cranes  are  often  seen  here  in  bard  winters,  especially 
about  the  cbampian  and  fieldy  part.  It  seems  tbey  have 
been  more  plenmul ;  for,  in  a  biU  of  fare,  when  the  mayor 
entertained  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  I  met  with  cranes  in  a 
dish/ 

In  hard  winters,  elks,®  a  kind  of  wild  swan,  are  seen  in  no 
small  number ;  in  whom,  and  not  in  common  swans,  is  re- 
markable that  strange  recurvation  of  the  wind  pipe  through 
the  stemon — and  the  same  is  also  observable  in  cranes.®  It 
is  probable  they  come  very  far ;  for  all  the  northern  dis- 
coverers have  observed  them  in  the  remotest  parts ;  and 
like  divers  and  other  northern  birds,  if  the  vnnter  be  mild, 
they  commonly  come  no  farther  southward  than  Scotland ; 
if  very  hard,  tfiey  go  lower,  and  seek  more  southern  places  ; 
which  is  the  cause  that,  sometimes,  we  see  them  not  before 
Christmas  or  the  hardest  time  of  winter. 

A  white  large  and  strong-billed  fowl,  called  a  ganet,- 
which  seems  to  be  the  greater  sort  of  larus  ;  whereof  I  met 
with  one  killed  by  a  greyhound,  near  Swaffham  ;  another  in 
Marshland,  while  it  fought,  and  would  not  be  forced  to  take 
wing:  another  entangled  in  a  herring-net,  which,  taken 
alive,  was  fed  with  herrings  for  a  while.  It  may  be  named 
larus  major,  leueapkaopterus  ;  as  being  white  and  the  top  of 
the  wings  brown. 

In  hard  winters  I  have  also  met  with  that  large  and 
strong-biDed  fowl,  which  Clusius  describeth  by  the  name  of 
skua  HoyeH?  sent  him  from  the  Paro  Islands,  by  Hoierus, 
a  physician ;  one  whereof  was  shot  at  Hickling,  while  two 
thereof  were  feeding  upon  a  dead  horse. 

As  also  that  large  and  strong-billed  fowl,  spotted  like  a 
starling,  which  Clusius   nameth  mergus  major  JFarrensis? 

'  dish.']    Cranes  are  no  longer  met  with  in  this  country. 

*  eUcs,"]  Elk;  one  of  the  popular  names  given  to  the  wild  swan,  A. 
cygnus. 

*  crimes.']   Willoughby. 

'  gcmet.]    Pdeccmtis  bassanw,  L. 

*  shia  Hoyeri.]  Lairus  coUarractes,  L.  Latris  eatarractes,  Temm. 
I^eua  gull,  Latham,  Pennant,  and  Bewick. 

3  mergus  major  Farrensis.]  Dr.  Browne's  description  leaves  little 
doubt  that  he  refers  to  colymbus  glacialis,  L.  the  great  northern  diver  ; 
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as  frequenting  the  Faro  Islands,  seated  abova  Shetland ;  one 
whereof  I  sent  unto  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Scarburgh. 

Here  is  also  the  jsica  fnarma,'*  or  sea-pie. 

Many  sorts  of  lari,  sea-mews,  and  cobs.  The  lartM  mafoTy^ 
in  great  abundance,  in  herring  time,  about  Yarmouth. 

Lotus  alba^  or  pewits,  in  such  plenty,  about  Horsey,  that 
they  sometimes  bring  them  in  carts  to  Norwich,  and  sell 
them  at  small  rates  ;  and  the  country  people  make  use  of 
their  eggs  in  puddings,  and  otherwise  ;  great  plenty  thereof 
have  bred  about  Scoulton  Meers,  and  from  thence  sent  to 
London. 

Lotus  cinereus/  greater  and  smaller,  but  a  coarse  meat, 
commonly  called  stems. 

Sirundo  marina^  or  sea-swallow,  a  neat  white  and  forked- 
tail  bird ;  but  much  longer  than  a  swallow. 

The  cicania  or  stork,  I  have  seen  in  the  fens  ;  and  some 
have  been  shot  in  the  marshes  between  this  and  Yarmouth. 

The  platea  or  shovelard,^  which  build  upon  the  tops  of 
high  trees.  They  have  formerly  built  in  the  Hemery,  at 
Claxton  and  Beedham ;  now  at  Trimley,  in  Suffolk.  They 
come  in  March,  and  are  shot  by  fowlers,  not  for  their  meat, 
but  the  handsomeness  of  the  same;  remarkable  in  their 
white  colour,  copped  crown,  and  spoon  or  spatule-like  bili. 

Gorvus  marintis,^  cormorants ;  building  at  Eeedham,upon 
trees  from  whence  King  Charles  the  First  was  wont  to  be 

though  his  synonym  is  not  correctly  given.  It  is  csJled  by  Clnains, 
colymbm  maximua  fen^oenais,  seu  arcticuaj — ^by  Willoughby,  mergrus 
maxivtma  faroemU. 

*  pica  marvna,]     ffcematopus  ostrcUegm,  L.    The  oyster-catcher. 

*  la/rvs  major.]  This  name  was  given  long  after,  by  Catesby,  to  L. 
atrieiUa,  L.  Dr.  Browne,  quoting  from  memory,  may  probably  refer 
to  L.  fuscuSt  L.     L.  cinerem  maocimusy  Will.    The  wagel  gull. 

^  UvnM  alba.']    Laarus  ridiJfundv>s,  L.    The  pe'viat  gull. 

'  larus  cmereus.]  It  seems  not  very  easy  to  determine  the  species 
here  referred  to  : — certainly  not  the  "greater  and  lesser"  stem,  atema 
hirtmdo  and  mvimta,  the  former  of  which  is  certainly  the  bird  next 
mentioned  ;  and  neither  of  which  is  called  the  stem,  which  is  sterna 
fissipes.  He  may  refer  to  S.  minuta  said  Jissipes  j  or  possibly,  but  not  so 
probably,  to  L.  cmerarius  and  campus,  L.  the  red-legged  and  common 
gulls,  L.  cmereus  major  and  minor  of  Aldrovandus. 

^  hi/rundo  m^arina.]    Sterna  hirwndo,  L. 

^  shovdao'd,']    Platalea  leucorodia,  1,.   .Spoonbill. 

*  corvtbs  m>aaiims,'\    Pelecamts  carbo,  L.    The  cormorant. 
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supplied.  Beside  the  rock  cormorant,^  which  breedeth  in 
the  rocks,  in  northern  countries,  and  cometh  to  us  in  the 
winter,  somewhat  diffeidng  from  the  other  in  largeness  and 
whiteness  under  the  wings. 

A  sea-fowl  called  a  sherewater,^  somewhat  billed  like  a 
cormorant,  but  much  lesser ;  a  strong  and  fierce  fowl,  hovering 
about  ships  when  they  cleanse  their  fish.  Two  were  kept 
six  weeks,  crammiag  them  with  fish  which  they  would  not 
feed  on  of  themselves.  The  seamen  told  me  they  had  kept 
them  three  weeks  without  meat ;  and  I,  giving  over  to  feed 
them,  found  they  lived  sixteen  days  without  taking  anything. 

Bemacles,  brants,  (brantaY  are  common. 

Sheldrakes.     Skeledracus  Jonstoni. 

Barganders,  a  noble-coloured  fowl  (vulpansery  which  herd 
in  coney-burrows  about  Norrold  and  other  places. 

Wild  geese.     Anserferus.^ 

Scotch  goose.     Anser  scotictis, 

G-oosander.     MerganserJ 

Mergus  acutiroatris  ^eciosus  or  loon,  a  handsome  and 
specious  fowl,  cristated,®  and  with  divided  fin  feet  placed 
very  backward,  and  after  the  manner  of  all  such  which  the 
Dutch  call  aravoote.  They  have  a  peculiar  formation  in  the 
leg  bone,  which  hath  a  long  and  sharp  process  extending 
above  the  thigh  bonei  They  come  about  April,  and  breed 
in  the  broad  waters ;  so  making  their  nest  on  the  water,  that 
their  eggs  are  seldom  dry  while  they  are  set  on. 

Mergtis  acutirostris  cmereus?  which  seemeth  to  be  a  dif- 
ference of  the  former. 

Mergus  minor}  the  smaller  divers  or  dab-chicks,  in  rivers 
and  broad  waters. 

'  roclc  cormoraitt.]  Probably  the  crested  connorant,  thought  to  be 
but  a  variety  of  the  preceding. 

3  aJierewater.']    Procellaria  puffiwuSf  L.     The  shearwater. 

*  brcmta.]  Anas  erythropm  and  bermcla,Ij.  The  bemacle  and  brent 
goose. 

*  vtiJlpcmser.]  Anas  tadoma,  L.  VtUpanser,  Gesner  and  Aldrov. 
Sheldrake  or  burrow  duck.  ''Barganders/'  the  name  given  this  species 
by  Dr.  Browne,  may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  hv/rrow-ganders, 

®  anser  ferus.]    Anas  anser  feruSj  L.     The  grey  lag  or  grey  leg. 

■^  irverganser.']    Mergus  merganser,  L. 

®  cristaied']    Podiceps  cristatus,  Lath.     Colynibus,  L. 

^  mergus  aciUirostris  cinereus.]    Podiceps  urinator,  Lath. 

»  mergus  minor,']    Podic&ps  rnvnoVf  lb. 
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Mergu9  terratuB?  the  saw-billed  diver,  bigger  and  lon^r 
than  a  duck,  distinguished  from  other  divers  by  a  notable 
saw-bill,  to  retain  its  slippery  prey,  as  living  much  upon 
eels,  whereof  we  have  seldom  tailed  to  find  some  in  their 
bellies. 

Divers  other  sorts  of  dive-fowl;  more  remarkable  the 
mustela  fusca^  and  mustela  varieffota^^  the  grey  dun,  and  the 
variegated  or  party-coloured  weazel,  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance it  beareth  unto  a  weaisel  in  the  head. 

Many  sorts  of  wild  ducks  which  pass  under  names  well 
known  unto  fowlers,  though  of  no  great  signification,  as 
smee,  widgeon,  arts,  ankers,  noblets : — 

The  most  remarkable  are,  anatplatyrhtnchos^^  a  remarkably 
broad-billed  duck. 

And  the  sea-pheasant,^  holding  some  resemblance  unto 
that  bird  in  some  feathers  in  the  tail. 

Teals,  querquedula/  wherein  scarce  any  place  more  abound- 
ing. The  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  veiynumy 
decoys,  especially  between  Norwich  and  the  sea,  makmgthis 
place  very  much  to  abound  in  wild  fowl. 

JEhtlica  cotttB^  coots,  in  very  great  flocks  upon  the  broad 
waters.  Upon  the  appearance  of  a  kite  or  buzzard,  I  have 
seen  them  unite  from  all  parts  of  the  shore,  in  strange  num- 
bers ;  when,  if  the  kite  stoops  near  them,  they  will  fling  up, 
and  spread  such  a  flash  of  water  with  their  win^s,  that  they 
will  endanger  the  kite,  and  so  keep  him  off  agam  and  again 
in  open  opposition ;  and  a  handsome  provision  they  make 
about  their  nest  against  the  same  bird  of  prey,  by  bending 
and  twining  the  rushes  and  reeds  so  about  them,  that  they 
cannot  stoop  at  their  young  ones,  or  the  dam  while  she 
sitteth. 

*  mergtuaerrattu,]    "Prohahly  mergua  aerratorf  L. 

'  mvstdafiuca.]    Mergua  castor,  L.    The  dun  diver  ? 

*  mustela  vaiiegata.]  Probably  mergua  albellua,  L.  The  smew ;  which 
Gesner  calls  Jf.  muatdaria, 

*  platyrhmchos.]    A.  clypeata,  L.    The  shoveller. 

^  aea-pTieaaaTU,]  A,actUa,  L.  The  pintail  duck.  Sometimes  taken 
in  the  Hempstead  decoy. — G, 

"^  qxierquedAila.l  A.creccajli.  Querquedula  of  Gesoer.  Aldrovandus 
and  Bifiy  scarcely  distinguished  the  tetu  from  the  gargany,  A.  querque- 
dvla,  L. 

»  fuligcB  cottce,]    F,  aira,  L.    The  coot. 
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Gallinula  qquatiea?  moor  hen,  and  a  kind  of  ralla  aquct" 
tiea}  or  water  rail. 

An  onocrotaluSf  or  pelican,  shot  npon  Horsejr  Fen,  May 
22, 1663,  which,  stufTed  and  cleansed,  I  yet  retain.  It  was 
three  yards  and  a  half  between  the  extremities  of  the  wings ; 
the  chowle  and  beak  answering  the  usual  description ;  the 
extremities  of  the  wings  for  a  span  deep  brown ;  the  rest  of 
the  body  white ;  a  fowl  which  none  could  remember  upon 
this  coast.  About  the  same  time  I  heard  one  of  the  king's 
pelicans  was  lost  at  St.  James's  ;^  perhaps  this  might  be  the 
same. 

Anas  arctica  Glusii?  which  though  he  placeth  about  the 
Earo  Islands,  is  the  same  we  call  a  puffin,  common  about 
Anglesea,  in  Wales,  and  sometimes  taken  upon  our  seas,  not 
sufficiently  described  by  the  name  oipuffinua;  the  bill  being 
so  remarkably  differing  from  other  ducks,  and  not  hori- 
zontally, but  meridionfl&y,  formed,  to  feed  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  of  insects,  shell-fish,  and  others. 

The  great  number  of  rivers,  rivulets,  and  plashes  of  water 
makes  hems  and  hemeries  to  abound  in  these  parts ;  young 
hems  being  esteemed  a  festival  dish,  and  much  desired  by 
some  palates. 

The  a/rdea  stellaris,  hotaurut,  or  bitour,  is  also  common, 
and  esteemed  the  better  dish.  In  the  belly  of  one  I  found 
a  frog  in  a  hard  frost  at  Christmas.  Another,  kept  in  a 
garden  two  years,  feeding  it  with  fish,  mice,  and  frogs ;  in 
defect  whereof,  making  a  scrape^  for  sparrows  and  small 
birds,  the  bitour  made  shift  to  maintain  herself  upon  them. 

JBistarda,  or  bustards,  are  not  unfrequentin  the  champian 
and  field^  part  of  this  country.  A  large  bird,  accounted  a 
daintv  dish,  observable  in  the  strength  of  the  breast-bone 
and  short  heel.    Lays  an  egg  much  larger  than  a  turkey. 

*  gdUxmda  aqwUica.'\  The  moor  hen  is  gaUinvia  chhropui,  Lath. 
(fuUca,  L.) 

'  rcUla  aqtuUica,]    RaUm  aqtuUietu,  L.    O,  (xquaUeOf  of  some  atithors. 

'  Si.  Jamea'tA  But  for  this  information,  the  pelican  might  probably 
have  been  added  to  onr  Fcnma  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Browne. — See 
Bra^t  Bvdyn,  i.  373. 

'  aauu  torcUea  CltuiL]    Alea  arcHeei,  L. 

*  scrape,]  A  scrape,  or  terap,  is  a  term  used  in  Norfolk,  for  a  quan* 
tity  of  chall^  mixed  with  grain,  frequently  laid  as  a  decoy  to  attract 
small  birds,  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  or  netting  them. 
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Morinelltisf  or  dotterell,  about  Thetford  and  the  cham- 
pian,  which  comes  unto  us  in  September  and  March,  staying 
not  long,  and  is  an  excellent  dish. 

There  is  also  a  sea  dotterell,  somewhat  less  but  better 
coloured  than  the  former. 

Qedwyts  ;  taken  chiefly  in  Marshknd ;  though  other  parts 
are  not  without  them ;  accounted  the  daintiest^dish  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  I  think,  for  the  bigness,  of  the  biggest  price. 

Gnats,  or  knots,^  a  small  bird,  which,  taken  with  nets,  grow 
excessively  fat,  being  mewed  and  fed  with  com.  A  candle 
lighted  in  the  room,  they  feed  day  and  night ;  and  when  they 
are  at  their  height  of  fiMniess,  they  begin  to  grow  lame,  and 
are  then  killed,  as  at  their  prime,  and  apt  to  decline. 

MnfthrapuB^  or  redshank  ;^  a  bird  common  in  the  mainhes, 
and  of  common  food,  but  no  dainty  dish. 

A  may  chit,^  a  small  dark  grey  bird,  little  bigger  than  a 
stint,  of  fatness  beyond  any.  It  comes  in  May  into  Marsh- 
land and  other  parts,  and  abides  not  above  a  month  or  six 
weeks. 

Stints^  in  great  number  about  the  sea  shore  and  marshes, 
about  Stiff  key,  Eumham,  and  other  parts. 

Another  small  bird,  somewhat  larger  than  a  stint,  called  a 
tihwr}  and  is  commonly  taken  among  them. 

Pluvialis,  or  plover,^  green  and  grey,  in  great  plenty  about 
Theiford,  and  many  other  heaths.  They  breed  not  with  us, 
but  in  some  parts  of  Scotland)  and  plentifully  in  Iceland. 

The  hawing  or  vanelluM?  common  over  all  the  heaths. 

Cuckoos  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  far  exceeding  the  other  in 
bigness.^  Some  have  attempted  to  keep  them  in  warm  rooms 
dl  the  winter,  but  it  hath  not  succeeded.  In  their  migration 
they  range  very  far  northward ;  few  in  the  summer  they  are 
to  De  found  as  high  as  Iceland. 

^  morineUtu.']    Oharadrius  morineUua,  L. 

^  hnotaJ]    Tri/ngaccmutUB,  L. 

'  red-shank.]    Scolopax  adidris,  L. 

^  a  mcay  chit,']    Probablj  ome  of  the  genus  irvnga» 

•  stmUJl    Tri/nga  cindtu, 

*  churr.]    Or  purret 

^  plover^    Charadriua  pluviaUst  L. 

'  vanelhu,'}    Tringa  wmeUus,  L. 

'•  bigness,]    Differing  only  in  age  or  sex. 
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Am  pti^nans  ;*  ruffe ;  a  marsh  bird  of  the  greatest  variety 
of  colours,  every  one  therein  somewhat  varying  from  other. 
The  female  is  called  a  reeve,  without  any  run  alK)ut  the  neck, 
lesser  th^i  the  other,  and  hardly  to  be  got.  They  are  almost 
all  eockS)  and,  put  together,  %ht  and  destroy  each  other ; 
and  prepaa^  themselves  to  fight  like  cocks,  though  they  seem 
to  have  no  other  offensive  part  but  the  bill.  They  lose  their 
ruffs  about  the  autumn,  or  beginning  of  winter,  as  we ,  have 
observed,  keeping  them  in,  a  garden  from  May  till  the  next 
spring.  They  most  abound  in  Marshland,  but  are  also  in 
good  number  in  the  marshes  between  Norvdch  and  Tar- 
mouth. 

0£picm  vnarti/as^  or  woodspeck,  many  kinds.  The  green, 
the  red,7  the  leticomekmm^  or  neatly  marked  black  and  white, 
and  the  cinerem^  or  dun-coloured  little  bird,  called  a  nut- 
hack.  Eemarkable^  in  the  larger,  are  the  hardness  of  the 
bill  and  skull,  and  the  long  nerves  which  tend  unto  the 
tongue,  whereby  it  shooteth  out  the  tongue  above  on  inch 
out  of  the  mouth,  and  so  licks  up  insects.  They  make  the 
holes  in  trees  without  any  consideration  of  the  winds  or 
quarters  of  heaven ;  but  as  the  rottenness  thereof  beat 
^ordeth  convenience. 

Black  heron.^  Black  on  the  sides,  the  bottom  of  the  neck, 
with  white  grey  on  the  outside,  spotted  all  along  with  black 
on  the  inside.  A  black  coppe  of  small  feathers,  some  a  span 
long;  bill  pointed  and  yellow,  three  inches  long;  back, 
heron-coloured,  intermixed  with  long  white  feathers;  the 
strong  feathers  black;  the  breast  black  and  white,  most 
black ;  the  legs  and  feet  not  green,  but  an  ordinary  dark 
cock  colour. 

The  number  of  rivulets,  becks,  and  streams,  whose  banks 
are  beset  with  willows  and  alders,  which  give  occasion  of 
easier  fishing  and  stooping  to  the  water,  makes  that  hand- 
some-coloured bird  abound,  which  is  called  alcedo  upida,  or 

*  avis  pugncms,]    Trmga  pugnax,  L. 

®  pieua  martius.]      The  black  woodpecker,  extremely  rare  in  ttU 
countiy.     "  HMtat  vix  m  Anglia"  says  Liimseiis. 
7  red.]    l^obably  P.  major,  L. 
®  leucomdaims  .1  P.  minor,  L. 
'  cmereus.']    StUaEwropea,  Lin.  Kuthatch. 

*  Uach  heron.]  No  British  species  appears  to  correspond  so  nearly 
with  Dr.  Browne's  description  as  Ardea  Pwrpurea, 
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the  kingfisher.  They  buQd  in  holes  about  gravel-pits, 
wherein  is  to  be  found  a  great  quantity  of  small  fish-bones ; 
and  lay  very  handsome  round  and,  as  it  were,  polished  eggs. 

An  hobby-bird  :^  so  called  because  it  comes  either  with, 
or  a  little  before,  the  hobbies,  in  the  spring.  Of  the  bigness 
of  a  thrush,  coloured  and  paned  like  a  hawk ;  marvellously 
subject  to  the  vertigo,  and  are  sometimes  taken  in  those 
fits. 

Upupa,  or  hoopebird,  so  named  from  its  note ;  a  gallant 
marked  bird,  which  I  have  often  seen,  and  it  is  not  hard  to 
shoot  them. 

Einglestones,'  a  small  white  and  black  bird,  like  a  wagtail, 
and  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  motacilla  numna,  common 
about  Yarmouth  sands.  They  lay  their  esgs  in  the  sand  and 
shingle,  about  June,  and,  as  the  Eringo  diggers  tell  me,  not 
set  them  flat,  but  upright,  like  eggs  in  salt. 

The  arctiatal^  or  curlew,  frequent  about  the  sea-coast. 

There  is  also  a  handsome  tall  bird,  remarkably  eyed,  and 
with  a  bill  not  above  two  inches  long,  commonly  called  a 
stone  curlew  ;^  but  the  note .  thereof  more  resembleth  that 
of  a  green  plover,  and  breeds  about  Thetford,  about  the 
stone  and  shmgle  of  the  rivers. 

Avoseta,  called  [a]  shoeing-hom,  a  tall  black  and  white 
bird,  with  a  bill  semicircularly  redming  or  bowed  upward ; 
so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  it  can  feed ;  answer- 
able unto  the  a/voseta  Ibalorum^  in  Aldrovandus,  a  summer 
marshbird,  and  not  imfrequent  in  Marshland. 

A  yarwhelp,^  so  thought  to  be  named  from  its  note,  a 
grey  bird  intermingled  with  some  whitish  yellowish  feathers, 
somewhat  long-legged,  and  the  bill  about  an  inch  and  a  half; 
esteemed  a  ds^ty  dish. 

'  hohby-hvrd.']  Surely  this  may  be  ytmx  torquUla,  L.  the  wryneck  ; 
the  singular  motion  of  its  head  and  neck  was  probably  attributed  to 
vertigo. 

*  ringlestona.]  Chouradrius  hiaiicnUi,  Jj.  The  ring  dotterel.  Plentiful 
near  Blakeney. — O. 

*  arcucUa.]    SccHopaa arqwjUdfXi, 

'  curlew.']  Choaradrvm  adicnemua,  L.  The  great  or  Norfolk  plover, 
or  thick-kneed  bustard. 

*  yarwhdp,]  Scolopax  uEgocejphala,  L.  is  called  the  yarwhelp  : — ^bat 
the  bill  is  four  inches  long. 
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IiOodaS  or  cttrvirostra^  a  bird  a  little  bigger  than  a  thrush, 
of  fine  colours,  and  pretty  note,  diflferently  jfrom  other  birds, 
the  upper  and  lower  bill  crossing  each  other ;  of  a  very  tame 
nature;  comes  about  the  beginning  of  summer.  I  have 
known  them  kept  in  cages ;  but  not  to  outlive  the  winter. 

A  kind  of  coccothraustes,^  called  a  coble-bird,  bigger  than 
a  thrush,  finely  coloured  and  shaped  like  a  bunting.  It  is 
chiefly  seen  in  summer,  about  cherry-time. 

A  small  bird  of  prey,  called  a  birdcatcher,  about  the  big- 
ness of  a  thrush,  and  linnet-coloured,  with  a  longish  white 
bill,  and  sharp ;  of  a  very  fierce  and  wild  nature,  though 
kept  in  a  cage,  and  fed  with  flesh ; — a  kind  of  lanius, 

A  dorhawk^  or  kind  of  accipiter  musca/rms,  conceived  to 
have  its  name  from  feeding  upon  flies  and  beetles ;  of  a  wood- 
cock colour,  but  paned  like  a  hawk ;  a  very  little  pointed 
bill :  large  throat ;  breedeth  with  us ;  and  lays  a  marvellous 
handsome  spotted  egg.  Though  I  have  opened  many,  I 
could  never  find  anything  considerable  in  their  maws.  Ca- 
primulgits. 

Avis  trogloditica^  or  chock,  a  small  bird,  mixed  of  black 
and  white,  and  breeding  in  coney-burrows ;  whereof  the 
warrens  are  full  from  April  to  September ;  at  which,  time 
they  leave  the  country.  They  are  taken  with  an  hobby  and 
a  net ;  and  are  a  very  good  dish. 

Spermalegous  rooks,  which,  by  reason  of  the  great  quan- 
tity of  corn-fields  and  rook  groves,  are  in  great  plenty.  The 
young  ones  are  commonly  eaten ;  sometimes  sold  in  Nor- 
wich market,  and  many  are  killed  for  their  livers,  in  order  to 
the  cure  of  the  rickets. 

Crows,  as  everywhere;  and  also  the  corvus  variegatus^ 
or  pied  crow,  with  dun  and  black  interchangeable.  They 
come  in  the  winter,  and  depart  in  the  summer ;  and  seem  to 
be  the  same  which  Clusius  describeth  in  the  Faro  Islands, 
from  whence  perhaps  these  come.     I  have  seen  them  very 

^  loxia»,'\    The  crossbill.    Loxia  cv/rvirosti'Oy  L. 

'  coccothramtes.]    Loxia  coccotkrtmsteSf  L.    The  grossbealc. 

*  dorhawh,]    Caprimtdgus  Ewropceus,  L.    The  goat-sucker. 

'  tms  trogUdituxt,']  By  the  term  avis  trogloditka,  Dr.  Browne  pro- 
bably intended  a  kind  of  wren.  He  refers  very  possibly  to  the  wheatear, 
JfotadUa  centmthe,  L. 

•  corvw  vaariegatw.]    Corvm  comix^  L.    The  hooded  crow. 
VOL.  III.  T 
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coixunon  in  Ireland;  but  not  known  in  many  parts  of 
England. 

Corvus  major;  ravens;  in  good  plenty  about  the  city; 
which  makes  so  few  kites  to  be  seen  hereabout.  They  buHd 
in  woods  very  early,  and  lay  eggs  in  Eebruary. 

Among  the  many  tnonedulas  or  jackdaws,  I  could  never  id 
these  parts  observe  the  pyrrhocorax  or  Cornish  chough,  with 
red  legs  and  bill,  to  be  commonly  seen  in  Comws^ ;  and, 
though  there  be  here  very  great  store  of  partridges,  yet  the 
!French  red-legged  partridge  is  not  to  be  met  with.^  The 
rtiUa  or  rail,  we  have  counted  a  dainty  dish ;  as  also  no  small 
number  of  quails.  The  heathpoult,^  common  in  the  north, 
is  unknown  here,  as  also  the  grouse ;  though  I  haice  heard 
some  have  been  seen  about  Lynn.  The  cala^drier  or  great- 
crested  lark  {gaUritd),  I  have  not  met  with  here,^  though 
with  three  other  sorts  of  larks; — the  ground-lark,  wood-lark, 
and  tit-lark. 

Stares  or  starlings,  in  great  numbers.  Most  remarkable 
in  their  numerous  flocks,  which  I  have  observed  about  the 
autumn,  when  they  roost  at  night  in  the  marshes,  in  safe 
places,  upon  reeds  and  alders ;  which  to  observe,  I  went  to 
the  marshes  about  sunset ;  where  standing  by  their  usual 
place  of  resort,  I  observed  very  many  flocks  flying  from  all 
quarters,  which,  in  less  than  an  hour's  space,  came  all  in, 
and  settled  in  innumerable  numbers  in  a  small  compass. 

Great  variety  of  finches  and  other  small  birds,  whereot 
one  very  small,  called  a  whin'-bird,  marked  with  fine  yellow 
spots,  and  lesser  than  a  wren.  There  is  also  a  small  bird, 
called  a  chipper,  somewhat  resembling  the  former,  which 
comes  in  the  spring,  and  feeds  upon  the  first  buddings  of 
birches  and  other  early  trees. 

A  kind  of  cmthua,  goldfinch,  or  fool's  coat,  commonly  called 
a  draw-water,  finely  marked  with  red  and  yeUow,  and  a  white 
biU,  which  they  take  with  trap-cages,  in  Norwich  gardens, 
and,  fastening  a  chain  about  them,  tied  to  a  box  of  water,  it 
makes  a  shift,  with  bill  and  leg,  to  draw  up  the  water  in  to 

*  Frefnch,  <fcc.]  Our  Norfolk  sportsmen  can  bear  witness  that  this 
E^)ecies  is  now  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

*  Aca%)Ott/«.]    Or  black  grouse.' 

*  here.]  Nor  any  one  else,  in  England,  if  he  refers  to  oLavda  criaUUa, 
which  is  the  A,  8yVmtris  galerita  of  Frisch. 
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it  from  the  little  pot,  hanging  by  the  chain  about  a  foot 
below. 

On  the  14ith  of  May,  1664,  a  very  rare  bird  was  sent  me, 
iiUed  about  Crostwick,  which  seemed  to  be  some  kind  of 
jay.  The  bill  was  black,  strong,  and  bigger  than  a  jay's ; 
somewhat  yellow  claws,  tipped  blaek ;  three  before  and  one 
claw  behind.     The  whole  burd  not  so  big  as  a  jay. 

The  head,  neck,  and  throat,  of  a  violet  colour ;  the  back 
and  upper  parts  of  the  wing,  of  a  russet  yellow ;  the  fore 
part  of  the  wing,  azure ;  succeeded  downward  by  a  greenish 
blue;  then  on  the  flying  feathers,  bright  blue;  the  lower 
parts  of  the  wing  outwardly,  of  a  brown;  inwardly,  of  a 
merry  blue  ;  the  belly,  a  light  faint  blue  ;  the  back,  toward 
the  tail,  of  a  purple  blue;  the  tail,  eleven  feathers  of  a 
greenish  colour ;  the  extremities  of  the  outward  feathers 
thereof,  white  with  an  eye  of  green. — Garrulus  argentora- 
tensis.^ 


IAN  ACCOUNT  OF  FISHES,  Ac.  FOTJNB  IN 
NOEFOLK  AND  ON  THE  COAST.] 

[MS.  SLOAN.  1830,  fol.  23—30,  &  32—38 ;  &  1882/  foL  145,  6.] 

It  may  well  seem  no  easy  matter  to  give  any  considerable 
account  of  fishes  and  animals  of  the  sea ;  wherein,  'tis  said, 
that  there  are  things  creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and 
great  beasts,  because  they  live  in  an  element  wherein  they 
are  not  so  easily  discoverable.  Notwithstandiog,  probable  it 
is  that  after  this  long  navigation,  seaxch  of  the  ocean,  bays, 
creeks,  estuaries,  and  rivers,  that  there  is  scarce  any  fish  but 

*  gaarvlus  argerUoratensis.]    Corctoias  garrvla,  L.    The  roller. 

»  1882]    The  first  paragraph  of  this  paper  I  met  with  in  1882  MS. 

Sloaat.  preceded  by  the  words  "  /  wiUingly  ohey  your  co "  which 

were  left  unfinished,  and  struck  through  with  the  pen.  The  author 
probably  at  one  time  intended  the  account  of  fishes,  &c.,  to  be  distinct 
from  that  of  birds,  and  wrote  this  as  an  introductory  paragraph*  I  ha¥e 
therefore  so  preserved  it  ;  though  both  subjects  are  mentioned  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  tract  on  birds. 

t2 
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hath  been  seen  hj  some  man ;  for  the  large  and  breathing 
sort  thereof  do  sometimes  discover  themselves  above  water, 
and  the  other  are  in  such  numbers  that  at  one  time  or  other 
they  are  discovered  and  taken,  even  the  most  barbarous 
nations  being  much  addicted  to  fishing :  and  in  America  and 
the  new  discovered  world  the  people  were  well  acquainted 
with  fishes  of  sea  and  rivers,  and  the  fishes  thereof  have 
been  since  described  by  industrious  writers.  Tliny  seems 
too  short  in  the  estimate  of  their  number  in  the  ocean,  who 
reckons  up  but  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  species :  but 
the  seas  being  now  farther  known  and  searched,  BeUonius 
much  enlargeth ;  and  in  his  book  of  birds  thus  delivereth 
himself: — "  Although  I  think  it  impossible  to  reduce  the 
same  unto  a  certain  number,  yet  I  may  freely  say,  that  'tis 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  &id  out  more  than  five  hundred 
species  of  fishes,  three  hundred  sorts  of  birds,  more  than 
three  hundred  sorts  of  four-footed  animals,  and  forty  diver- 
sities of  serpents."^ 

Of  fishes  sometimes  the  larger  sort  are  taken  or  come 
ashore.  A  spermaceti  whale,  of  sixty-two  feet  long,  near 
"Wells ;  another  of  the  same  kind,  twenty  ye^rs  before,  at 
Hunstanton ;  and,  not  far  off,  eight  or  nine  came  ashore,  and 
two  had  young  ones  after  they  were  forsaken  by  the  water.^ 

^  serpents,]  NaturaliBts  now  enumerate  800  species  of  beasts ;  and  at 
least  60,000  of  insects.— (?hiy. 

^  aometimes,  <C;c.]  A  whale,  58  feet  long,  was  cast  ashore  at  Orerstrand, 
in  the  spring  of  1822  (I  think) ;  and  another  went  spouting  past  Cromer, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

Towards  the  end  of  1829,  a  whale,  only  24  feet  long,  was  cast  ashore 
and  killed  at  Eunton.  He  was  of  the  BalcBtia  division,  with  a  whale- 
bone mouth,  and  no  teeth ;  and  as  £ftr  as  I  could  make  out,  I  think  it 
was  one  of  ihe  hwpa  bakena  species — as  the  man  who  made  the  capture 
told  me,  the  nose  was  very  sharp  pointed — ^but  It  was  much  hacked 
before  I  saw  it.  I  found  the  eictreme  width  of  the  tail  was  3  feet  11 
inches.  It  was  dark,  nearly  black  on  the  back,  and  white  below  in 
folds.  There  were  two  spout-holes  close  together  in  the  middle  of  the 
head.  Almost  an  inch  and  half  thickness  of  blubber ;  and  the  oil 
which  has  been  made  from  it  is  remarkably  fine.  The  WTuUe-bone  fringe 
in  its  mouth  was  nearly  white :  the  length  of  the  jaw-bones,  3  feet 
7  inches.  It  did  not  look  tempting  enough  to  make  me  brine  any  of 
the  meat  away ;  but  at  Northrepps  hall,  a  steak  was  cooked,  and  tasted 
like  tender  bee£— ^. 
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A  grampuB,  above  sixteen  feet  long,  taken  at-Yannouthy 
four  years  ago.* 

The  tursio,  or  porpoise,^  is  common.  The  dolphin^  more 
rare,  though  sometimes  taken,  which  many  contound  with 
the  porpoise ;  but  it  hath  a  more  wared  line  along  the  skin ; 
sharper  toward  the  tail ;  the  head  longer,  and  nose  more  ex- 
tended ;  which  maketh  good  the  figure  of  Bondeletius ;  the 
flesh  more  red,  and  well  cooked,  of  very  good  taste  to  most 
palates,  and  exceedeth  that  of  porpoise. 

The  vitnhu  marvmisj  sea-calf,  or  seal,  which  is  often  taken 
sleeping  on  the  shore.  Five  years  ago,  one  was  shot  in  the 
river  of  Norwich,  about  SurUngham  ferry,  having  continued 
in  the  river  for  divers  months  before.  Being  an  amphibious 
animal,  it  may  be  carried  about  alive,  and  kept  long  if  it  can 
be  brought  to  feed.  Some  have  been  kept  for  m^^Iy  months 
in  ponds.  The  pizzell,  the  bladder,  the  eartilago  ensiformis^ 
the  figure  of  the  throttle,  the  clustered  and  racemose  form 
of  the  kidneys,  the  flat  and  compressed  heart,  are  remark- 
able in  it.  In  stomachs  of  all  that  I  have  opened,  I  have 
found  many  worms. 

I  have  uso  observed  a  seolapendra  eetacea  of  about  ten 
[inches]  long,  answering  the  figure  in  Bondeletius,  which 
the  mariners  told  me  was  taken  in  these  seas. 

Apristis  terra?  or  saw-fish,  taken  about  Lynn,  commonly 
mistaken  for  a  sword-fish,  and  answers  the  figure  in  Bonde- 
letius. 

A  sword-fish  (iphias,  or  gladius^j  entangled  in  the  her- 
ring-nets at  Yarmouth,  agreeable  unto  the  icon  in  John- 
stonus,  with  a  smooth  swora,  not  unlike  the  gladiua  of  Bon- 
deletius, about  a  yard  and  a  half  long ;  no  teeth ;  eyes  very 
remarkable ;  enclosed  in  a  hard  cartilaginous  covercle,  about 
the  bigness  of  a  good  apple ;  the  vitreous  humour  plentiful; 
the  crystalline  la^er  than  a  nutmeg,  remaiaing  clear,  sweet, 

^  gramjpm,  Ac."]    Oct.  1827,  the  fishermen  saw  a  fish  which  thej 
called  a  ^p:ampu8. — O, 
^  Pwraworporpoite,']    IMphimm phocoena,  It, 
•  dolfph%fn.'\    D,  Delpkisy  L. 
^  vitmlm  maarimu.]    Pkoca  vittdifui,  L. 


*  prittia  serra.]  SqiMha  prisHa,  L. 
'  iphicu  or  glcidittsJ]    Xvphias  gladx 


iw,  L. 
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and  imtainted,  when  the  rest  of  the  eye  was  imder  ft  deep 
corruption,  which  we  kept  dear  and  limpid  manj  months, 
until  an  hard  frost  split  it,  and  manifested  the  foliations 
thereof. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  take  several  sorts  of  emi^,  or  dogwfish, 
great  and  small,  which  pursue  the  shoal  of  herrings  and  other 
fish ;  but  this  year  [1662]  x)ne  was  taken  entangled  in  the 
herring-nets,  about  nine  feet  in  length,  answering  l^e  last 
figure  of  Johnstonus,  lib.  vii.  under  the  name  of  catUt  carcka^ 
noi  alter  ;  and  was,  by  the  teeth  and  five  gills,  one  kind  of 
shark,  particularly  remarkable  in  the  vastness  of  the  optic 
nerves  and  three  conical  hard  pillars,  which  supported  the 
extraordinary  elevated  nose,  which  we  have  reserved  with 
the  skull.    The  seamen  called  this  kind,  a  scrape. 

Siurio^  or  sturgeon,  so  common  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  come  seldom  into  our 
creeks,  though  some  have  been  taken  at  Yarmouth,  and  more 
in  the  great  Ouse,  by  Lynn ;  but  their  heads  not  so  sharp 
as  represented  in  the  icons  of  Sondeletius  and  Johnstonus. 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  a  moh,  or  moon-fish,^  so  called 
ftom  some  resemblance  it  hath  of  a  crescent  in  the  extreme 
part  of  the  body  from  one  fin  unto  another.  One  being 
taken  near  the  shore  at  Yarmouth,  before  break  of  day, 
seemed  to  shiver  and  grunt  like  a  hog,  as  authors  deliver  of 
it.  The  flesh  being  hard  and  nervous,  it  is  not  like  to  a&rd 
a  good  dish ;  but  from  the  liver,  which  is  large,  white,  and 
tender,  somewhat  may  be  expected.  The  gills  of  these  fish 
we  found  thick  beset  with  a  kind  of  sesrlouse.  In  the 
year  1667,  a  mola  was  taken  at  Monsley,  which  weighed 
200  pounds. 

The  rana  piecatriw,  or  frog^fish,*  is  sometimes  found  in  a 
very  large  magnitude,  and  we  have  taken  the  care  to  have 
them  cleaned  and  stuffed,  wherein  we  observed  all  the  ap^ 
pendices  whereby  they  catch  fishes,  but  much  larger  than 
are  desicribed  in  the  icons  of  Johnstonus,  lib.  xL  fig.  8. 

The  sea-wolf,^  or  lupus  nostras,  of  Schoneveldus,  remark- 
able for  its  spotted  skin  and  notable  teeth, — incisores^  dog- 
teeth and  grinders.    The  dog-teeth,  both  in  the  jaws  and 

*  mola  or  moon-Jiah^  Tetrcbodon  Tnola,  L.     Sun-fish. 

*  frog-fish.']    Lophius  piscatorius,  L. 

*  8earwolf.\    Anarhicas  lupus,  L. 
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palates,  scaice  answerable  by  any  £bh  of  that  bulk,  for  the 
like  disposure,  strength,  and  solidity. 

Mtutela  marina;^  called  by  some  a  weazel  ling,  which, 
salted  and  dried,  becomes  a  good  Lenten  dish. 

A  lump,  or  Itmpw  cmglorum^  so  named  by  iidrovandus, 
by  some  esteemed  a  festival-fish,  though  it  affordeth  but  a 
glutinous  jeUy,  and  the  skin  is  beset  with  stony  ^obs,  afber 
no  certain  order.  Ours  most  answereth  the  first  figure  in 
the  IStii  table  of  Johnstonus,  but  seems  more  round  and 
arcuated  than  that  figure  makes  it. 

Before  the  herrings,  there  commonly  cometh  a  fish,  about 
a  foot  long,  by  fishermen  called  a  horse,  resembling,  in  all 
points,  the  trackurtul^  of  Eonddetius,  of  a  mixed  shape, 
between  a  mackerel  and  a  herring ;  obserrable  from  its  green 
eyes,  rarely  sl^-ooloured  back,  after  it  is  kept  a  day,  and  asi 
oblique  bony  hne  running  on  the  outside  from  the  g^s  unto 
the  tail ;  a  dry  and  hard  msh,  but  makes  a  handsome  picture. 

l^e  rubelliones^  or  rochets,  but  thinly  met  with  on  this 
coast.  The  gomart  cuculus,  or  h/ca  species/  more  often; 
which  they  seldom  eat,  but  bending  the  back  and  sjireading 
the  fins  into  a  large  posture,  do  hang  them  up  in  their 
houses. 

Beside  the  common  mullug,  or  mullet,^  there  is  another 
not  unfrequent,  which  some  call  a  cunny-fish,  but  rather  a 
red  mullet,^  of  a  flosculous  red,  and  somewhat  rough  on 
the  scales,  answering  the  description  and  icon  of  Sondeletius, 
under  the  name  of  muUue,  ruber  asper ;  but  not  the  taste  of 
the  usually-known  mullet,  as  affording  but  a  diy  and  lean 
hit. 

Several  sorts  of  fishes  there  are  which  do  or  may  bear  the 
names  of  sea-woodcocks ;  as  the  4icub  major  scolopax,  and 


*  TtvuMda  foarmi.]  Perhaps  g<idii8  mtutela,  L.  or  petromyzon  marmus, 
L.    The  lamprey. 

^  Ivmpus  cmglorum.]  Cydoptenu  hmvpui,  L.  The  lump-fish  or  Imnp- 
sucker. 

«  trackwrua.']  Scomber  TraclmrvA,  i.  The  scad  or  horse-mackerel : 
caught  with  the  mackerel. — 0, 

7  lyccR  species.]    Trigla  cttGnim,  L.    The  red-gxtmard. 

^  muUet."]    MitgU  cepludus,  L. 

9  redrnxMet.']  MtfUut  barbatus,  L.  Sur-mullet.  Sometimes  caught 
.  at  Cromer. — G. 
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saurtis}  The  semrus  wb  sometimes  meet  with  young.  Eon- 
deletius  confesseth  it  a  veir  rare  fisb,  somewhat  resembling 
the  acu8  or  needle-fish  before,  and  mackerel  behind.  We 
have  kept  one  dried  many  years  ago. 

The  aeus  mt^or?  called  by  some  a  garfish,  and  greenback, 
answering  the  figure  of  Eondeletius,  imder  the  name  of  acus 
prima  species,  remarkable  for  its  quadrangular  figure,  and 
verdigrease-green  backbone. 

A  scohpasfi  or  sea-woodcock,  of  Eondeletius,  was  given 
me  by  a  seaman  of  these  seas.  About  three  inches  long,  and 
seems  to  be  one  kind  of  acus  or  needle-fish,  answering  the 
description  of  Eondeletius. 

The  acus  of  Aristotle,^  lesser,  thinner,  corticated,  and  sex- 
angular;  by  divers  called  an  addercock,  and  somewhat 
resembling  a  snake ;  ours  more  plainly  finned  than  Eonde- 
letius describeth  it. 

A  little  corticated  fish,  about  three  or  four  inches  long, 
answering  that  which  is  named  piads  octan^laHs,  by  "Wor- 
mius;  cataphracttta,  by  Schoneveldeus.  Octagonius  versus 
caput  ;  versus  caudam  hexagonius.^ 

The  faher  marinus,^  sometimes  found  very  large,  answer- 
ing the  figure  of  Eondeletius,  which  though  he  mentioneth 
as  a  rare  fish,  and  to  be  found  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gbditane 
ocean,  yet  we  often  meet  with  it  in  these  seas,  commonly 
called  a  peter-fish,  having  one  black  spot  on  either  side  the 
body ;  conceived  the  perpetual  signature,  from  the  imj^ression 
of  St.  Peter's  fingers,  or  to  resemble  the  two  pieces  of 
money  which  St.  Peter  took  out  of  this  fish ;  remarkable 
also  from  its  disproportionable  mouth,  and  many  bard 
prickles  about  other  parfcs. 

A  kind  of  scorpvus  marinus  ;^  a  rough,  prickly,  and  mon- 
strous headed  fish,  six,  eight,  or  twelve  inclies  long,  answer- 
able unto  the  figure  of  Schoneveldeus. 

*  aawMTM.]    Esox  saurtu,  L.  ? 

*  acus  rmjor,]    SyTigaOms  acus,  L.  Needle-fish. 
'  scdopax,]    Centriscus  scolopaxj  L. 

*  <xcu8  of  Aristotle.]    Syrigatkua  typhle,  L.  ? 

^  JtexagoniMS.']   Possibly  a  gurnard,  trigla  ccUapJiracta,  L. 

*  /o6«'  mcMrmus.]    Zeus  faher,  L.    John  Doree  or  Dory. 
'  swr^'ws  ma/rin'm.]    Qoiim  scwpm,  L.    Father  Lasher 
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A  sting-fish,  wiver,  or  kind  of  .opthidion.^  or  araneua; 
slender;  narrow-headed;  about  four  inches  long,  with  a 
sharp,  small,  prickly  fin  along  the  back,  which  often  venom- 
ously pricketh  the  hands  of  fishermen. 

Aphia  cehites  mamna,  or  a  sea-loche. 
,    JSelennug  :  a  sea  miller's  thumb. 

Mmdulimarini  ;  sea  gudgeons. 

Ahsa,  or  chads  f  to  be  met  with  about  Lynn. 

Spirinches,  or  smelt,^  in  great  plenty  about  Lynn ;  but 
where  they  have  also  a  small  fish,  called  a  priame,  answering 
in  taste  and  shape  a  smelt,  and  perhaps  are  but  .the  younger 
sort  thereof. 

Asellif  or  cod,  of  several  sorts. — Asellus  alius,  or  whitings,* 
in  great  plenty. — AselltM  niger,  carhonarius,  or  coal-fish.^ — 
Asellus  minor  Schoneveldei  (eallarias  Flinit)^  or  haddocks  ;^ 
with  many  more.  Also  a  weed-fish,  somewhat  like  a  had- 
dock, but  larger,  and  drier  meat.  A  basse,^  also  much 
resembling  a  flatter  kind  of  cod. 

Scombri,  or  mackerel;  in  great  plenty.  A  dish  much 
desired :  but  if,  as  Eondeletius  aflSrmeth,  they  feed  upon  sea- 
jstars  and  squalders,  there  may  be  some  doubt  whether  their 
flesh  be  without  some  iU  quality.  Sometimes  they  are  of  a 
very  large  size ;  and  one  was  taken  this  year,  1668,  which 
was  by  measure  an  lell  long ;  and  of  the  length  of  a  good 
salmon,  at  Lowestofb. 

Herrings  departed,  sprats,  or  sarda,  not  long  after  suc- 
ceed in  great  plenty,  which  are  taken  with  smaller  nets,  and 
smoked  and  dried  like  herrings,  become  a  sapid  bit,  and 
vendible  abroad. 

Among  these  are  found  bleak,  or  hlica,^  a  thin  herring- 
like fish,  which  some  will  also  take  to  be  young  herrings. 

■  opffiidion.]  Probably  trachiwus  draco,  L.  The  sting-bull  or  com- 
jnon  weaver. 

*  <Md8.]    Clupea  alosa,  L.  Shad. 

*  smelt.]    Salmo  eperianus,  L.  Smelt. 
'  whiti/ngs.]    Oadus  merlcmgvs,  L. 

*  cotd-Jidh.]    Q.  carbonaritu,  L. 

*  haddoch.]    Q.  cegUsiims,  L. 

*  lane,]    Perca  laJbrax,  L. 

*  hliccB.]  Cyjninua  dlJmrnus,  L.  Bleat. 
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And  though  this  sea  aboundeth  not  with  pilchards,  yet  they 
are  commonly  taken  among  herrings ;  but  few  esteem  there> 
of,  or  eat  them. 

Congers  are  not  so  oonmion  on  these  coasts  as  in  many 
seas  about  England ;  but  are  ofben  found  upon  the  north  coast 
of  Norfolk,  and  in  &osty  weather  left  in  pulks  and  plashes 
upon  the  ebb  of  the  sea. 

The  sand  eels  {Anglones  of  Aldrorandus,  or  Tohianus  of 
Schoneveldeus)  commonly  called  smoulds,^  taken  out  of  the 
sea-sands  with  forks  and  rakes  about  BUkeney  and  Bum- 
ham  :  a  small  round  slender  fish,  about  three  or  four  inches 
long,  as  big  as  a  small  tobacco-pipe ;  a  very  dainty  dish. 

Pun^ilius  fnarinus,  or  sea-bansticle,  having  a  {nickle  on 
each  side.  The  smallest  fish  of  the  sea,  about  an  inch  long, 
sometimes  drawn  ashore  with  nets,  together  with  weeds  and 
fragments  of  the  sea. 

Many  sorts  of  fiat  fishes.  The  pastinaca  osyrinchusy  with 
a  long  and  strong  aculeus  in  the  tail,  conceived  of  special 
venom  and  virtues. 

Sev^^  sorts  of  raias  (skates),  and  thomba<^s.  The 
raia  chwata  oxyrinckm ;  rata  octdata,  ay^era,  ^^inosa, 
fallonica. 

The  great  rhombus,  or  turbot,^  aaUeatus  et  levit. 

The  passer  y  or  plaice. 

Butts,  of  various  kinds. 

The  passer  squamosus  ;  bret,  bretcock,  and  skoUs ;  com- 
parable in  taste  and  delicacy  unto  the  sole. 

The  hughssm  sclea,  or  sole,  pla/ina  et  aetata  ;  as  also  the 
lingular  or  small  sole ;  all  in  very  great  plenty. 

Sometimes  a  fish  about  half  a  yard  long,  like  a  but  or 
sole,  called  asprage,  which  I  have  known  taken  about 
Cromer. 

7  9m(yM9!\    Ammodytes  tobumm,  L.  Sand  launoe. 
^  twhofl    In  MS,  Sloan.  1784,  I  find  this  distich,  with  the  subse- 
quent explanatory  notes  attached : — 

Of  wry-mouthed  fish  !  give  me  the  left  side  black,* 
Except  the  sole,t  which  hath  the  noblest  smack. 


*  A8  tv/rhot,  hret,  bretcock,  ihuils, 

t  Which  is  Uack  on  the  right  side  ;  as  aiso  hwtts,  sandaps,  andjhwnr 
^der8. 
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Sepia,  or  cutde^fish,  and  great  plenty  of  the  bone  or  shelly 
substance,  whick  sustaineth  the  whole  bulk  of  that  soft  fish 
found  commonly  on  the  shore. 

The  hliffo  slef^e,  or  calamar^  found  often  upon  the  shore, 
from  head  to  tail  sometimes  about  an  ell  long,  remarkable 
for  its  parrot-like  bill ;  the  aladiolus  or  edanus  along  the 
back,  and  the  notable  crystalline  of  the  eye,  which  equalleth, 
if  not  exceedeth,  the  lustre  of  oriental  pearl.. 

A  polypus,  another  kind  ofthemollia,  si^netimes  we  have 
met  with. 

Lobsters  in  great  number,  about  Sherringham  and  Cromer, 
from  whence  ill  the  country  is  supplied. 

Astaeui  mtmmti  pedievli  nmrini  facie,  found  also  in  that 
place.  With  the  advantage  of  the  long  fore  claws  about 
four  inches  long. 

Crabs,  large  and  weU-tasted ;  found  also  on  the  same 
coast. 

Another  kind  of  crab,  taken  for  canis  flumalis ;  little, 
slender,  and  of  a  very  qui<^  motion,  found  in  the  river 
running  through  Yannouth,  and  in  Bliburgh  river. 

Oysters  exceeding  large  about  Bumham  and  Hun- 
stanton, like  those  of  Pool,  St.  Mallows,  or  Civita  Vecchia, 
whereof  many  are  eaten  raw ;  the  shells  being  broken  with 
cleavers ;  the  greater  part  pickled,  and  sent  weekly  to  London 
and  other  por^. 

Mituli,  or  muscles,  in  great  quantity,  as  also  chams  or 
cockles,  about  Stiffkay  and  the  north-west  coast. 

JPectines  pecttmeuU  varii,  or  scallops  of  the  lesser  sort. 

3}uf^nne$,  or  smaller  wilks,  leves,  striati,  as  idso  troehi, 
trochili,  or  sea  tops,  finely  variegated  and  pearly.  Likewise 
purpura  minores,  nerites,  eocMece,  tellinm, 

Lepades,  patella :  limpits,  of  an  univalve  shell,  wherein 
an  animal  liKe  a  snail  cleaving  fast  unto  the  rocks. 

SoleneSj  "cappe  lunge"  Venetorum;  commonly  a  razor- 
fish  ;  the  shell  thereof  dentalia,  by  some  called  pin-patches, 
because  the  pin-meat  thereof  is  taken  out  with  a  pin  or 
needle. 

*  IdigOf  <fec.]  la  digging  for  soles  and  sluimps,  I  have  taken  num- 
bers of  little  iepUE,  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  in  July  and  August,  and 
liave  seen  others  (I  believe  of  the  species  loligo),  about  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  long  in  the  sleeve  or  trunk,  in  the  autumn  ;  Cromer.-^Cf. 
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Caneellus  turbinum  et  neritis.  Bernard  the  hermit  of 
Sondeletlus.  A  kind  of  crab,  or  tuiacua;  living  in  a  for- 
saken wilk  or  nerites. 

JEJehinus  Echinametrites,  sea  hedgehog,  whose  neat  shells 
are  common  on  the  shore.  The  fish  ahve  often  taken  bj 
the  drags  among  the  oysters. 

JSalani,  a  smaller  sort  of  univalye  growing  commonly  in 
clusters.  The  smaller  kinds  thereof  to  be  found  ofttunes 
upon  oysters,  wilks,  and  lobsters. 

Concha  anatifera^  or  ansifera,  or  barnacle-shell,  whereof 
about  four  years  past  were  found  upon  the  shore  no  small 
number  by  Yarmouth,  hanging  by  slender  strings  of  a  kind 
of  alaa  unto  several  splinters  or  cleavings  of  fir-boards,  unto 
which  they  were  severally  fastened,  and  hanged  like  ropes  of 
onions :  their  shell  flat,  and  of  a  peculiar  form,  differing  from 
other  shells ;  this  being  of  four  divisions ;  containing  a  small 
imperfect  animal,  at  the  lower  part  divided  into  many  shoots 
or  streams,  which  prepossessea  spectators'  fancy  to  be  the 
rudiment  of  the  tau  of  some  goose  or  duck  to  be  produced 
from  it.  Some  whereof  in  the  shell,  and  some  taken  out  and 
spread  upon  paper,  we  stiU  keep  by  us. 

Stelhe  marina,  or  sea-stars,  in  great  plenty,  especially 
about  Yarmouth.  Whether  they  be  bred  out  of  the  urticus, 
squalders,  or  sea-jellies,  as  many  report,  we  cannot  confirm ; 
but  the  squalders  in  the  middle  seem  to  have  some  lines  or 
first  draughts  not  unlike.  Our  stars  exceed  not  five  points, 
though  I  have  heard  that  somB  with  more  have  been  found 
about  Hunstanton  and  Bumham ;  where  are  also  found  stella 
marina  testacea,  or  handsome  crusted  and  brittle  sea-stars, 
much  less. 

Thepedieulm  and  culex  marinus,  the  sea  louse  and  fly,  are 
also  no  strangers. 

JPhysaalus  Bondeletii,  or  eruca  marina  j^hyssaloides,  ac- 
cording to  the  icon  of  Eondeletius,  of  very  orient  green  and 
purple  bristles. 

Urfica  marina  of  divers  kinds ;  some  whereof  called  squal- 
ders. Of  a  burning  and  stinging  quality,  if  rubbed  in  the 
hand.    The  water  thereof  may  afford  a  good  cosmetic. 

Another  very  elegant  sort  there  is  often  found  cast  up  by 
shore  in  great  numbers,  about  the  bigness  of  a  button,  clear 
and  welted,  and  may  be  CBReiJlbula  marina  crystallina. 
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.    Jlirudmea  marini,  or  sea-leeches. 

Vermes  marini^  very  large  worms,  digged  a  yard  deep  out 
of  the  sands  at  ebb,  for  bait.  It  is  known  where  they  are  to 
be  found  by  a  little  flat  over  them,  on  the  surface  of  the 
sand.  As  also  vermes  in  tuhulis  testacei.  Also  tetliya,  or 
sea-dogs  ;  some  whereof  resemble  fritters.  The  vesicaria 
ma/rma  also,  dim^fanago,  sometimes  very  large ;  conceived  to 
proceed  jfrom  some  testaceous  animals,  and  particularly  from 
the  purpura ;  but  ours  more  probably  from  other  testaceous, 
we  have  not  met  with  any  large  purpura  upon  this  coast. 

Many  river  fishes  also  and  animals.  Salmon  no  common 
fish  in  our  rivers,  though  many  are  taken  in  the  Ouse ;  in 
the  Bure  or  North  river ;  in  the  "Waveney  or  South  river ; 
in  the  Norwich  river  but  seldom,  and  in  the  winter.  But 
four  years  ago  fifteen  were  taken  at  Trowse  mill,  at  Christ- 
mas, whose  mouths  were  stuck  with  small  worms  or  horse 
leeches,  no  bigger  than  fine  threads.  Some  of  these  I  kept 
in  water  three  months.  K  a  few  drops  of  blood  were  put  to 
the  water,  they  would  in  a  little  time  look  red.  They 
fiensibly  grew  bigger  than  I  first  found  t^em,  and  were 
killed  Dv  a  hard  frost  freezing  the  watey.  Most  of  our 
salmon  nave  a  recurved  piece  of  flesh  in  j;he  end  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which,  when  they  shut  their  moujbhs,  deeply  enters  the 
upper,  as  Scaliger  hath  noted  in.<80iBe. 

The  rivers,  lakes,  and  broads,  abound  in  the  lucitis  or 
pikes  of  a  very  large  size,  where  also  is  found  the  brama  or 
bream,  large  and  well  tasted.  The  tinea  or  tench ;  the  ati- 
lecula,  roach ;  as  also  rowds  and  dare  or  dace ;  perca  or  perch, 
great  and  small ;  whereof  such  as  are  taken  in  Breydon,  on 
this  side  Yarmouth,  in  the  mixed  water,  make  a  dish  very 
dainty ;  and,  I  think,  scarce  to  be  bettered  in  England.  But 
the  blea,  the  chubbe,  the  barbie,  to  be  found  in  divers  other 
rivers  in  England  I  have  not  observed  in  these.  As  also 
fewer  minnows  than  in  many  other  rivers. 

The  trutta  or  trout ;  the  gammarus  or  crawfish ;  but  scarce 
incur  rivers;  but  frequently  taken  in  the  Bure  or  North 
river,  and  in  the  several  branches  thereof.  And  very  re- 
markable large  crawfishes  to  be  found  in  the  river  which  runs 
by  Castleacre  and  Nerford. 

The  aspredo  perca  minor,  and  probably  the  ^emtia  of  Car- 
dan, commonly  called  a  ruff;  in  great  plenty  in  Norwich 
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river,  and  even  in  the  stream  of  the  city;  which  though 
Camden  appropriates  unto  this  city,  yet  they  are  also  found 
in  the  rivers  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Lampetra^  lampreys,  great  and  small,  found  plentifully  in 
Norwich  river,  and  even  in  the  city,  about  May ;  whereof 
some  are  very  large ;  and,  well  cooked,  are  counted  a  dainty 
bit  collared  up»  but  especially  in  pies. 

MustelafiuviatilU  or  eel-pout,  to  be  had  in  Norwich  river, 
and  betwe^i  it  and  Yarmouth,  as  also  in  the  rivers  of 
Marshland;  resembling  an  eel  and  a  cod ;  avery  good  dish; 
and  the  liver  whereof  well  answers  the  commendations  of 
the  ancients. 

Gudgeons  or  fimduli  fluviatiles ;  many  whereof  may  be 
taken  within  the  river  in  the  city. 

CapitonesflmiaHles  or  miller's  thumb ;  pungiHasfltmatUii 
or  stanticles.  Apkia  cobites  Jluviatilis  or  loches.  In  Nor- 
wich river,  in  the  runs  about  Heveningham  Heath,  in  the 
North  river  and  streams  thereof. 

Of  eels,  the  common  eel,  and  the  glot,  which  hath  some- 
what a  different  shape  in  the  bigness  of  the  head  and  i» 
affirmed  to  have  youn^  ones  ofben  found  within  it ;  and  we 
have  found  an  uterus  m  the  same,  somewhat  answering  the 
iean  thereof  in  Senesinus. 

Carpiones,  carp  ;  plentiful  in  ponds,  and  sometimes  large 
ones  in  broads.  Two  of  the  largest  I  ever  beheld  were  taken 
in  Norwich  river. 

Though  the  woods  and  drylands  abound  with  adders  and 
vipers,  yet  are  there  few  snakes  about  om^  rivers  or  meadows ; 
more  to  be  found  in  Marshland.  But  ponds  and  plashes 
abound  in  lizards  or  swifts. 

The  aryllotalpa  or  fen  cricket,  common  in  fenny  places ; 
but  we  have  met  with  them  also  in  dry  places,  dunghills,  and 
chiurchyards,  of  this  city. 

Besides  ^horseleeches  and  periwinkles,  in  plashes  and 
standing  waters,  we  have  met  with  vermes  seiaeei  or  hard 
worms :  but  could  never  convert  horsehairs  into  them  by 
laying  them  in  water.  As  also  the  great  hydrocanikarus  or 
black  shining  water-beetle,  the  forficula,  squilla,  eorculum, 
and  notonecton,  that  swimmeth  on  its  back. 

Camden  reports  that  in  former  time  there  have  been 
beavers  in  the  river  of  Cardigan  in  Wales.    This  we  are  too 
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sure  of,  that  therivers,  great  broads,  and  carrs,  afford  great 
store  of  otters  with  us ;  a  great  destroyer  of  fish,  as  feeding 
but  from  the  vent  downwards ;  not  free  from  being  a  prey 
itself;  for  their  young  ones  have  been  found  in  buzzards' 
nests.  They  are  accounted  no  bad  dish  by  many ;  are  to 
be  made  very  tame ;  and  in  some  houses  have  served  for 
turnspits. 


ON  THE  OSTEICH.i 

[MS.  SLOAN.  1880,  fol.  10, 11 ;  1847.] 

The  ostrich  hath  a  compounded  name  in  Greek  and  Latin 
— SfruthiO'Oameltis,  borrowed  from  a  bird  and  a  beast,  as 
being  a  feathered  and  biped  animal,  yet  in  some  ways  Kke  a 
camel;  somewhat  in  the  long  neck ;  somewhat  in  the  foot ; 
and,  as  some  imagine,  from  a  camel-Hke  position  in  the  part 
of  generation. 

It  is  accounted  the  largest  and  tallest  of  any  winged  and 
feathered  fowl ;  taller  than  the  gruen  or  cassowary.  This 
ostrich,  though  a  female,  was  about  seven  feeb  high,  and  some 
of  the  males  were  higher,  either  exceeding  or  answerable 
unto  the  stature  of  the  great  porter  unto  king  Charles  the 
!First.     The  weight  was  a^  in  grocer's  scales. 

Whosoever  shall  compare  or  consider  together  the  ostrich 
and  the  tomineio,  or  humbird,  not  weighing  twelve  grains, 
may  easily  discover  under  what  compass  or  latitude  the  cre- 
ation of  birds  hath  been  ordained. 

The  head  is  not  large,  but  little  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
body.  And,  therefore,  Julius  Scaliger,  when  he  mentioned 
birds   of  large  heads   (comparatively  unto  their  bodies), 

*  On  the  ostrich,]  This  was  drawn  up  for  his  son  Edward,  to  be  de- 
livered in  the  course  of  his  lectures.  It  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the 
paper  on  Birds ;  but  evidently  was  inserted  by  mistake  in  the  binding ; 
it  18  written  on  larger  paper. 

^  a ]    Utterly  undecypherable  in  the  original. 
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named  the  sparrow,  the  owl,  and  the  woodpecker ;  and, 
rbckoning  up  Dirds  of  small  heads,  instanceth  in  the  hen, 
the  peacock,  and  the  ostrich.* 

The  head  is  looked  upon  by  discerning  spectators  to  re- 
semble that  of  a  goose  rather  than  any  kmd  of  ffrpovdosj  or 
passer :  and  so  may  be  more  properly  called  chetuhcameluSy 
or  ansero-camelus. 

There  is  a  handsome  figure  of  an  ostrich  in  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby's  and  Say's  Omithologia  :  another  in  Aldroyandus 
and  Jonstonus,  and  (Bellonius ;  but  the  heads  not  exactly 
ageeing.  "Eostrum  habet  exiguum,  sed  acutum,"  saith 
Jonstoun ;  "  un  long  bee  et  poinctu,"  saith  Bellonius ;  men 
describing  such  as  they  have  an  opportunity  to  see,  and 
perhaps  some  the  ostriches  of  yery  different  countries, 
wherein,  as  in  some  other  birds,  there  may  be  some  yariety. 

In  A&ica,  where  some  eat  elephants,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
some  also  feed  upon  ostriches.  They  flay  them  with  their 
feathers  on,  which  they  sell,  and  eat  the  flesh.  But  dalen 
and  physicians  have  condemned  that  flesh,  as  hard  and  indi- 

festible.*  The  emperor  Heliogabalus  had  a  fancy  for  the 
rains,  when  he  brought  six  hundred  ostriches'  heads  to  one 
supper,  only  for  the  brains'  sake ;  yet  Leo  A&icanus  saith 
that  he  ate  of  young  ostriches  among  the  Numidians  with  a 
good  gust ;  and,  perhaps,  boiled,  aud  well  cooked,  after  the 
art  of  Apicius,  with  peppermint,  dates,  and  other  good 
things,  they  might  go  down  with  some  stomachs. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  strongest  eagles,  or  best-spirited 
hawks,  will  offer  at  these  birds ;  yet,  if  there  were  such  gyr- 
falcons  as  Julius  Scaliger  saith  the  duke  of  Sayoy  and  Henry, 
king  of  Navarre,  had,  it  is  like  they  would  stnke  at  them, 
and,  making  at  the  head,  would  spoil  them,  or  so  disable 
them,  that  they  might  be  taken.f 

K  these  had  been  brought  over  in  June,  it  is,  perhaps, 

*  See  Scaliger's  EaxrcitaUoru, 

f  See  Scaliger's  JSxerciuaions,  and  in  his  Comment,  on  Arid,  De  Su- 
toria  AnvnMxl, 

'  w  heard  and  indigestthU,]  "And,  therefore,  when,  according  to 
Xampridius,  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  forced  the  Jews  to  eat  ostriches, 
it  wa3  a  meat  not  only  hard  of  digestion  to  their  stomachs,  but  also  to 
their  consciences,  as  being  a  forbidden  meat  ti>od,"'^Addkion  from  MS, 
Sloan.  1847. 
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likely  we  miglit  have  met  with  eggs  in  some  of  their  bellies, 
whereof  they  lay  very  many :  but  they  are  the  worst  of  eggs 
for  food,  vet  serviceable  unto  many  other  uses  in  their 
country ;  for,  being  cut  transversely,  they  serve  for  drinking 
cups  and  skull-caps ;  and,  as  I  have  seen,  there  are  large 
circles  of  them,  and  some  painted  and  gilded,  which  hang  up 
in  Turkish  mosques,  and  also  in  Greek  churches.  They  are 
preserved  with  us  for  rarities ;  and,  as  they  come  to  be  com- 
mon, some  use  will  be  found  of  them  in  physic,  even  as  of 
other  eggshells  and  other  such  substances. 

When  it  first  came  into  my  garden,  it  soon  ate  up  all  the 
gilliflowers,  tulip-leaves,  and  fed  greedily  upon  what  was 
green,  as  lettuce,  endive,  sorrell;  it  would  feed  on  oats, 
barley,  peas,  beans ;  swallow  onions ;  eat  sheep's  lights  and 
Kvers. — Then  you  mention  what  you  know  more."* 

When  it  took  down  a  large  onion,  it  stuck  awhile  in  the 
gullet,  and  did  not  descend  directly,  but  wound  backward 
behind  the  neck ;  whereby  I  might  perceive  that  the  gullet 
turned  much ;  but  this  is  not  peculiar  unto  the  ostrich ;  but 
the  same  hath  been  observed  m  the  stork,  when  it  swallows 
down  fipogs  and  pretty  big  bits. 

It  made  sometimes  a  strange  noise ;  had  a  very  odd  note, 
especially  in  the  morning,  and,  perhaps,  when  hungry. 

According  to  Aldrovandus,  some  hold  that  there  is  an  an- 
tipathy between  it  and  a  horse,  which  an  ostrich  will  not 
endure  to  see  or  be  near ;  but,  while  I  kept  it,  I  could  not 
confirm  this  opinion ;  which  might,  perhaps,  be  raised  be- 
cause a  common  way  of  hunting  and  taking  them  is  by 
swift  horses. 

It  is  much  that  Cardanus  should  be  mistaken  with  a  great 
part  of  men,  that  the  coloured  and  dyed  feathers  of  ostriches 
were  natural ;  as  red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green ;  whereas,  the 
natural  colours  in  this  bird  were  white  and  greyish.  Of  [the] 
fashion  of  wearing  feathers  in  battles  or  wars  by  men,  and 
women,  see  ScaUger,  Contra  Cardan,  Exerdtat.  220. 

If  wearing  of  feather-fans  should  come  up  again,  it  might 
much  increase  the  trade  of  plumage  firom  Barbary.  BeUo- 
nius  saith  he  saw  two  hundred  skins  with  the  feathers  on 
in  one  shop  of  Alexandria. 

*  Tlun  youmeaUoTtyJsc]  This  must  be  considered  as  spoken  "aside" 
to  his  son. 

TOii.  ni.  z 


BOUUMIA  CEFTEKABIA. 

B0T7LIMIA  CENTENABIA.1 

[MS.  SLOAN.  1833,  and  MS.  bawl.  Lvm,] 

Thebb  is  a  woman  now  living  in  Yarmouth,  named  Eliza- 
beth  Michell,  an  hundred  and  two  years  old ;  a  person  of 
four  feet  and  half  high,  very  lean,  very  poor,  and  living  in 
a  mean  room  with  pitiful  accommodation.  She  had  a  son 
after  she  was  past  fifty  .^  Though  she  answers  well  enough 
unto  ordinary  questioius,  yet  she  apprehends  her  eldest 
daughter  to  be  her  mother ;  but  what  is  most  remarkable 
concerning  her  is  a  kind  of  houlimia  or  dog-appetite ;  she 
greedily  eating  dny  and  night  what  her  allowance,  friends, 
or  charitable  persons  afford  her,  drinking  beer  or  water,  and 
making  little  distinction  or  refusal  of  any  food,  either  of 
broths,  flesh,  fish,  apples,  pears,  and  any  coarse  food,  which 
she  eateth  in  no  smau  quantity,  insomuch  that  the  overseers 
for  the  poor  have  of  late  been  fain  to  augment  her  weekly 
allowance.  She  sleeps  indiffer^aily  well,  till  hunger  awakes 
her ;  then  she  must  have  no  ordinary  supply  whether  in  the 
day  or  night.  She  vomits  not,  nor  is  very  laxative.  This  is 
the  oldest  example  of  the  sal  esurinum  chymicarum,  which  I 
have  taken  notice  of;  though  I  am  ready  to  aoTord  my 
charity  unto  her,  yet  I  shoiud  be  loth  to  spend  a  piece  of 
ambergris  I  have  upon  her,  and  to  allow  six  grains  to  every 
dose  till  I  found  some  effect  in  moderating  her  aj^^etite : 
though  that  be  esteemed  a  great  specific  in  her  condition. 

^  Boulimia.]  Brutus  was  attax^ked  with  this  disease  on  his  march 
to  Durachium.— P^M^arcA. 

'  She  had  a  soHf  tbc]  A  duplicate  copy  of  this  paper  in  the  Bodleian 
{SfS,  Jkttol.  Iviii.)  reads  "her  youngest  son  is  forty-five  years  old.*' 
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UPON   THE  DASK  THICK   MIST   HAPPENING 
ON  THE  27th  OF  NOVEMBEE,  1674. 

[MS.  SLOAjy.  1833,  fol.  186.] 

Though  it  be  not  strange  to  see  fipequent  mists,  clouds, 
and  rains,  in  England,  as  many  ancient  describers  of  this 
country  have  noted,  yet  I  could  not  [but]  take  notice  of  a 
very  great  mist  which  happened  upon  the  27th  of  the  last 
November,  and  from  thence  have  taken  this  occasion  to  pro- 
pose something  of  mists,  clouds,  and  rains,  unto  your  can- 
did considerations. 

Herein  mists  may  well  deserve  the  first  place,  as  being,  if 
not  the  first  in  nature^  yet  the  first  meteor  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  soon  after  the  creation,  for  it  is  said.  Gen.  ii. 
that  "  God  had  not  yet  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  but 
a  mist  went  up  from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face 
of  the  ground,"  for  it  might  take  a  longer  time  for  the  ele- 
vation of  vapours  sufficient  to  make  a  congregation  of  clouds 
able  to  afford  any  store  of  showers  and  rain  in  so  early  days 
of  the  world. 

Thick  vapours,  not  ascending  high  but  hanging  about  the 
earth  and  covering  the  surface  of  it,  are  commonly  called 
mists ;  if  they  ascend  high  they  are  termed  clouds.  They 
remain  upon  the  earth  till  they  either  fall  down  or  are 
attenuated,  ranfied,  and  scattered. 

The  great- mist  was  not  only  ol^rvable  about  London, 
but  in  remote  parts  of  England,  and  as  we  hear,  in  Holland, 
80  that  it  was  of  larger  extent  than  mists  are  commonly 
apprehended  to  be ;  most  men  conceiving  that  they  reach 
not  much  beyond  the  places  where  they  behold  them.  Mists 
make  an  obscure  air,  but  they  beget  not  darkness,  for  the 
atoms  and  particles  thereof  admit  the  light,  but  if  the  matter 
thereof  be  very  thick,  close,  and  condensed,  the  mist  grows 
considerably  obscure  and  like  a  cloud,  so  the  miraculous  and 
palpable  darkness  of  Egypt  is  conceived  to  have  been  effected 
by  an  extraordinary  dense  and  dark  mist  or  a  kind  of  cloud 
spread  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  also  miraculously 
restrained  from  the  neighbour  land  of  Goshen. 
z2 
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Mifits  and  fogs,  containing  commonly  vegetable  spirits, 
when  they  dissolve  and  return  upon  the  earth,  may  fecun- 
date and  add  some  fertility  unto  it,  but  they  may  be  more 
unwholesome  in  great  cities  than  in  counixy  habitations : 
for  they  consist  of  vapours  not  only  elevated  from  simple 
watery  and  humid  places,  but  also  the  exhalations  of  draughts, 
common  sewers,  and  foetid  places,  and  decoctions  used  by 
unwholesome  and  sordid  manufactures :  and  also  hindering 
the  sea-coal  smoke  from  ascending  and  passing  away,  it  is 
conjoined  with  the  mist  and  drawn  in  by  the  breath,  aU 
which  may  produce  bad  effects,  in^uinate  the  blood,  and 
produce  catarrhs  and  coughs.  Serems,  well  known  in  hot 
countries,  cause  headache,  toothache,  and  swelled  &ces; 
but  they  seem  to  have  their  original  from  subtle,  invisible, 
nitrous,  and  piercing  exhalations,  caused  by  a  strong  heat  of 
the  sun,  which  falling  after  sunset  produce  the  effects 
mentioned. 

There  may  be  also  subterraneous  mists,  when  heat  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  working  upon  humid  parts,  makes  an 
attenuation  thereof  and  consequently  nebulous  bodies  in  the 
cavities  of  it. 

There  is  a  kind  of  a  continued  mist  in  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, especially  in  the  cavous  parts,  as  may  be  observed  in 
bodies  opened  presentlv  after  death,  and  some  think  that  in 
sleep  there  is  a  kind  oi  mist  in  the  brain ;  and  upon  exceed- 
ing motion  some  animals  cast  out  a  mist  about  them. 

When  the  cuttle  fish,  polypus,  or  loligo,  make  themselves 
invisible  by  obscuring  the  water  about  them ;  they  do  it  not 
by  any  vaporous  emission,  but  by  a  black  humour  ejected, 
which  makes  the  water  black  and  dark  near  them:  but  upon 
excessive  motion  some  animals  are  able  to  afford  a  mist  about 
them,  when  the  air  is  cool  and  fit  to  condense  it,  as  horses 
after  a  race,  so  that  they  become  scarce  visible. 
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[ACCOUNT  OE  A  THIJKDEE  STOEM  AT  NOE- 
WICH,  1665.] 

[MS.  SLOAir.  1866,  fol.  96.] 

Jitm2S,  1665. 

Aftek  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  there  was  ahnost  a 
continued  thunder  until  eight,  wherein  thetoniiru  sndfiilffury 
the  noise  and  lightning,  were  so  terrible,  that  they  put  the 
whole  citv  into  an  amazement,  and  most  unto  their  prayers. 
The  clouds  went  low,  and  the  cracks  seemed  near  over  our 
heads  during  the  most  part  of  the  thunder.  About  eight 
o'clock,  an  i^nig  Jkhnineus,  pila  ignea  fulminans,  telvm  ig^ 
neum  Jvlmineum,  or  fire-ball,  hit  against  the  little  wooden 
pinnacle  of  the  high  leucome  window  of  my  house,  toward 
the  market-place,  broke  the  flue  boards,  and  carried  pieces 
thereof  a  stone's  cast  off;  whereupon  many  of  the  tiles  fell 
into  the  street,  and  the  windows  in  adjoming  houses  were 
broken.  At  the  same  time  either  a  part  of  that  close-bound 
fire,  or  another  of  the  same  nature,  fell  into  the  court-yard, 
and  whereof  no  notice  was  taken  till  we  began  to  examine 
the  house,  and  then  we  found  a  freestone  on  the  outside  of 
the  wall  of  the  ent^  leading  to  the  kitchen,  half  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  fallen  m)m  the  wall ;  a  hole  as  big  as  a  foot-ball 
bored  through  the  wall,  which  is  about  a  foot  thick,  and  a 
chest  which  stood  against  it,  on  the  inside,  split  and  carried 
about  a  foot  from  the  wall.  The  wall  also,  behind  the  leaden 
cistern,  at  five  yards  distance  from  it,  broken  on  the  inside 
and  outside ;  the  middle  seeming  entire.  The  lead  on  the 
edges  of  the  cistern  turned  a  little  up ;  and  a  great  washing- 
bowl,  that  stood  by  it,  to  recover  the  rain,  turned  upside 
down,  and  split  quite  through.  Some  chimneys  and  tiles 
were  struck  down  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  A  fire-ball  also 
struck  down  the  walk  in  the  market-place.  And  all  this,  Grod 
be  thanked !  without  mischief  unto  any  person.  The  greatest 
terror  was  from  the  noise,  answerable  unto  two  or  three 
cannon.  The  smell  it  left  was  strong,  like  that  after  the 
discharge  of  a  cannon.    The  balls  that  flew  were  not  like 
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fire  in  the  flame,  but  the  coal ;  and  the  people  said  it  was 
like  the  sun.  It  was  discutienSy  terebrans,  but  not  urens. 
It  burnt  nothing,  nor  any  thing  it  touched  smelt  of  fire ;  nor 
melted  any  lead  of  window  or  cistern,  as  I  found  it  do  in  the 
great  storm,  about  nine  years  ago,  at  Melton-hall,  four  miles 
off,  at  that  time  when  the  hail  broke  three  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  glass  in  Norwich,  in  half-a-quarter  of  an  hour. 
About  four  days  after,  the  like  fulminous  fire  killed  a  man 
in  Erpingham  church,  by  Aylsham,  upon  whom  it  broke,  and 
beat  down  divers  which  were  within  the  wind  of  it.  One  also 
went  off  in  Sir  John  Hobart's  gallery,  at  Blickling.  He  was 
so  near  that  his  arm  and  thigh  were  numbed  about  an  hour 
after.  Two  or  three  days  afeer,  a  woman  and  horse  were 
killed  near  Bungay ;  her  hat  so  shivered  that  no  piece  re- 
mained bigger  than  a  groat,  whereof  I  had  some  pieces  sent 
unto  me.  Granades,  crackers,  and  squibs,  do  much  resemble 
the  discharge,  and  avrum  fulmincms  the  fury  thereof.  Of 
other  thunderbolts  or  lapides  fuhnmei,  I  have  little  opinion. 
Some  I  have  by  me  imder  that  name,  but  they  are  e  genere 
fomliim.  Thomas  Beowke. 

Norwich,  1Q65. 


[ON  DEEAMS.] 

[MS.  SLOAN.  1874,  fol.  112, 120.] 

Half  out  days  we  pass  in  the  shadow  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  brother  of  death  eiacteth  a  third  part  of  our  lives.  A 
good  part  of  our  sleep  is  peered  out  with  visions  and  fantas- 
tical objects,  wherein  we  are  confessedly  deceived.  The  day 
supplieth  us  with  truths ;  the  night  with  fictions  and  false- 
hoods, which  uncomfortably  divide  the  natural  account  of 
our  beings.  And,  therefore,  having  passed  the  day  in  sober 
labours  and  rational  enquiries  of  truth,  we  are  fain  to  betake 
ourselves  unto  such  a  state  of  being,  wherein  the  soberest 
heads  have  acted  all  the  monstrosities  of  melancholy,  and 
which  unto  open  eyes  are  no  better  than  folly  and  madness. 

Happy  are  they  that  go  to  bed  with  grand  music,  like 
Pythagoras,  or  have  ways  to  compose  the  fantastical  spirit. 
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i^hose  unruly  wanderings  take  off  inwapd  sleep,  filling  our 
heads  with  St.  Anthony's  visions,  and  the  dreams  of  Lipara 
in  the  sober  chambers  of  rest. 

Virtuous  thoughts  of  the  day  lay  up  good  treasures  for  the 
night ;  whereby  the  impressions  of  imaginary  forms  arise  into 
sober  similitudes,  acceptable  unto  our  slumbering  selves  and 
preparatory  unto  divine  impressions.^  Hereby  Solomon's 
sleep  was  happy.  Thus  prepared,  Jacob  might  well  dream 
of  angels  upon  a  pillow  of  stone.  And  the  best  sleep  of 
Adam  might  be  the  best  of  any  after.^ 

That  there  should  be  divine  dreams  seems  unreasonably 
doubted  by  Aristotle.  That  there  are  demoniacal  dreams 
we  have  little  reason  to  doubt.  Why  may  there  not  be  an- 
gelical? If  there  be  guardian  spirits,  they  may  not  be 
inactively  about  us  in  sleep ;  but  may  sometimes  order  our 
dreams :  and  many  strange  hints,  instigations,  or  discourses, 
which  are  so  amazing  unto  us,  may  arise  firom  such  founda- 
tions. ' 

But  the  phantasms  of  sleep  do  commonly  walk  in  the  great 
road  of  natural  and  animal  dreams,  wherein  the  thoughts  or 
actions  of  the  day  are  acted  over  and  echoed  in  the  night. 
Who  can  therefore  wonder  that  Chrysostom  should  dream  of 
St.  Paul,  who  daily  read  his  epistles ;  or  that  Cardan,  whose 
head  was  so  taken  up  about  the  stars,  should  dream  that  his 
soul  was  in  the  moon !  Pious  persons,  whose  thoughts  are 
daily  busied  about  heaven,  and  ttie  blessed  state  thereof,  can 
hardly  escape  the  nightly  phantasms  of  it,  which  though 
sometimes  taken  for  illuminations,  or  divine  dreams,  yet 
rightly  perpended  may  prove  but  animal  visions,  and  natural 
night-scenes  of  their  awaking  contemplations. 

Many  dreams  are  made  out  by  sagacious  exposition,  and 
from  the  signature  of  their  subjects ;  carrying  their  interpre- 
tation in  their  fundamental  sense  and  mystery  of  similitude, 
whereby,  he  that  understands  upon  what  natural  fundamental 
every  notion  dependeth,  may,  by  symbolical  adaptation,  hold 

^  Vvrtrtoua  thougJUs,  d:c.]  See  an  exquisite  passage  in  Bdigio  Mediei, 
pp.  446,  447. 

'  the  best  sleep  of  Adam,  d&c]  The  only  sleep  of  Adam  recorded,  is 
that  which  God  caused  to  feU  upon  him,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  woman.  It  does  not  very  clearly  appear  whether  Sir  Thomas 
calls  it  ihebest  sleep  of  Adam,  in  allusion  to  its  origin,  or  its  result. 
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a  ready  way  to  read  the  cliaracters  of  Morpheus.  In  dreams 
of  such  a  nature,  Artemidorus,  Achmet,  and  Astrampsichus, 
irom  Greek,  Egyptian,  and  Arabian  oneiro-criticism,  maj 
hint  some  interpretation :  who,  while  we  read  of  a  ladder  in 
Jacob's  dream,  will  tell  us  that  ladders  and  scalary  ascents 
signify  preferment ;  and  while  we  consider  the  dream  of 
Pharaoh,  do  teach  us  that  rivers  overflowing  speak  plenty, 
lean  oxen,  famine  and  scarcity;  and  therefore  it  was  but 
reasonable  in  Pharaoh  to  demand  the  interoretation  from 
his  magicians,  who,  being  Egyptians,  should  have  been  well 
versed  in  syn^bols  and  the  Heroglyphical  notions  of  things. 
The  greatest  tyrant  in  such  divinations  was  Nabuchodonosor, 
while,  besides  the  interpretation,  he  demanded  the  dream 
itself;  which  being  probably  determined  by  divine  immission, 
might  escape  the  common  road  of  phantasms,  that  might 
have  been  traced  by  Satan. 

When  Alexander,  going  to  besiege  Tyre,  dreamt  of  a 
Satjrr,  it  was  no  hard  exposition  for  a  Grecian  to  say,  "  Tyre 
will  be  thine."  He  that  dreamed  that  he  saw  his  father 
washed  by  Jupiter  and  anointed  by  the  sun,  had  cause  to 
fear  that  ne  might  be  crucified,  whereby  ^lis  body  would  be 
washed  by  the  rain,  and  drop  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
dream  of  Vespasian  was  of  harder  exposition ;  as  also  that 
of  the  emperor  Mauritius,  concerning  his  successor  Phocas. 
And  a  man  might  have  been  hard  put  to  it,  to  interpret  the 
language  of  -^sculapius,  when  to  a  consumptive  person  he 
held  forth  his  fingers ;  implying  thereby  that  his  cure  lay  in 
dates,  from  the  homonomy  of  the  Greek,  which  signifies 
dates  and  fingers. 

We  owe  unto  dreams  that  Galen  was  a  physician,  Dion 
an  historian,  and  that  the  world  hath  seen  some  notable 
pieces  of  Cardan ;  yet,  he  that  should  order  his  aflfairs  by 
dreams,  or  make  the  night  a  rule  unto  the  day,  might  be 
ridiculously  deluded ;  wherein  Cicero  is  much  to  be  pitied, 
who  having  excellently  discoursed  of  the  vanity  of  dreams, 
was  yet  undone  by  the  flattery  of  his  own,  whicn  urged  him 
to  apply  himself  unto  Augustus. 

However  dreams  may  be  fallacious  concerning  outward 
events,  yet  may  they  be  truly  significant  at  home ;  and  where- 
by we  may  more  sensibly  understand  ourselves.  Men  act 
in  sleep  with  some  conformity  unto  their  awaked  senses; 
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and  consolations  or  discouragements  may  be  drawn  from 
dreams  which  intimately  tell  us  ourselves.  Luther  was  not 
like  to  fear  a  spirit  in  the  night,  when  such  an  apparition 
would  not  temfy  him  in  the  day.  Alexander  would  hardly 
have  run  away  in  the  sharpest  combats  of  sleep,  nor  Demos- 
thenes have  stood  stoutly  to  it,  who  was  scarce  able  to  do  it 
in  his  prepared  senses.  Persons  of  radical  integrity  will  not 
easily  be  perverted  in  their  dreams,  nor  nobk  minds  do  piti- 
ful things  in  sleep.  Crassus  would  have  hardly  been  boun- 
tiful in  a  dream,  whose  fist  was  so  close  awake.  But  a  man 
might  have  lived  all  his  life  upon  the  sleeping  hand  of  Anto- 
nius.^ 

There  is  an  art  to  make  dreams,  as  well  as  their  interpre- 
tations ;  and  physicians  will  tell  us  that  some  food  makes 
turbulent,  some  gives  quiet,  dreams.  Cato,  who  doated  upon 
cabbage,  might  find  the  crude  efiects  thereof  in  his  sleep  y 
wherein  the  Egyptians  might  find  some  advantage  by  their 
superstitious  abstinence  from  onions.  Pythagoras  might 
have  [had]  calmer  sleeps,  if  he  [had]  totally  abstained  from 
beans.  Even  Daniel,  the  great  interpreter  of  dreams,  in  his 
leguminous  diet,  seems  to  have  chosen  no  advantageous  food 
for  quiet  sleeps,  according  to  Q-recian  physic. 

To  add  unto  the  delusion  of  dreams,  the  fantastical  ob- 
jects seem  greater  than  they  are ;  and  being  beheld  in  the 
vaporous  state  of  sleep,  enlarge  their  diameters  unto  us ; 
whereby  it  may  prove  more  easy  to  dream  of  giants  than 
pigmies.  Democritus  might  seldom  dream  of  atoms,  who  so 
often  thought  of  them.  He  almost  might  dream  himself  a 
bubble  extending  unto  the  eighth  sphere.  A  little  water 
makes  a  sea ;  a  small  puff  of  wind  a  tempest.  A  grain  of 
sulphur  kindled  in  the  blood  may  make  a  flame  like  -^tna ; 
and  a  small  spark  in  the  bowels  of  Olympias  a  lightning  over 
all  the  chamber. 

But,  beside  these  innocent  delusions,  there  is  a  sinful  state 
of  dreams.  Death  alone,  not  sleep,  is  able  to  put  an  end 
unto  sin ;  and  there  may  be  a  night-book  of  our  iniquities ; 
for  beside  the  transgressions  of  the  day,  casuists  will  tell 


^  sleeping  homd  of  Antomus.\  Who  awake  was  open-handed  and  libe- 
ral, in  contrast  with  the  chae-fietednea  of  Craasus,  and  therefore  would 
have  been  munificent  in  his  dreams. 
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US  of  mortal  sins  in  dreams,  arismg  from  evil  i 
meanwhile  human  law  regards  not  noctamhulos;  and  if  a 
night-walker  should  break  his  neck,  or  kill  a  mam,  takes  no 
notice  of  it. 

Dionysius  was  absurdly  tyrannical  to  kill  a  man  for  dream- 
ing that  he  had  killed  him ;  and  reaUy  to  take  away  his  life, 
who  had  but  fantastically  taken  away  his.  Lamia  was  ridi- 
culously unjust  to  sue  a  young  man  for  a  reward,  who  had 
confessed  that  pleasure  fiim  her  in  a  dream  which  she  had 
denied  unto  his  awaking  senses :  conceiving  that  she  had 
merited  somewhat  from  his  fantastical  fruition  and  shadow 
of  herself.  If  there  be  such  debts,  we  owe  deeply  unto 
sympathies ;  but  the  common  spirit  of  the  world  must  be 
ready  in  such  arrearages. 

If  some  have  swooned,  they  may  have  alao  died  in  dreams, 
since  death  is  but  a  confirmed  swooning.  Whether  Pkto 
died  in  a  dream,  as  some  deliver,  he  must  rise  again  to  inform 
us.  That  some  have  never  dreaded,  is  as  improbable  as  that 
some  have  never  laughed.  That  chUdren  dream  not  the  first 
half-year ;  that  men  dream  not  in  some  countries,  with  many 
more,  are  unto  me  sick  men's  dreams ;  dreams  out  of  the 
ivory  gate,*  and  visions  before  midnight. 


[OBSEEVATIONS  ON  GEAFTING.i] 

[MS.  SLOAN.  1848,  fol.  44—48 ;  1882,  fol.  136,  |137 ;  and  additiokal 
MSB.  NO.  5238,  fol.  58.] 

In  the  doctrine  of  all  insitions,  those  are  esteemed  moat 
successful  which  are  practised  under  these  rules : — 

That  there  be  some  consent  or  similitude  of  parts  and 
nature  between  the  plants  conjoined. 

*  the  ivory  gate.]  The  poets  suppose  two  gates  of  sleepi,  the  one  of 
horn,  from  which  true  dreams  proceed ;  the  otiier  of  ivory,  which  sends 
forth  false  dreams. 

*  Obaervationa,  dfcc]  "  OeneratUm  ofplawts,"  was  the  title  given  by  Dr. 
Ayscough  to  this  paper :  which,  in  all  probability,  was  written  for  and 
addressed  to  Evelyn. 
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That  insition  be  made  between  trees  not  of  very  different 
barks ;  nor  veiy  differing  fruits  or  forms  of  fructification  ; 
nor  of  widely  (ufferent  ages. 

That  the  scions  or  buds  be  taken  from  the  south  or  east 
part  of  the  tree. 

That  a  rectitude  and  due  position  be  observed ;  not  to  in- 
sert the  south  part  of  the  scions  unto  the  northern  side  of 
the  stock,  but  according  to  the  position  of  the  scions  upon 
his  first  matrix. 

Now,  though  these  rules  be  considerable  in  the  usual  and 
practised  coiu^e  of  insitions,  yet  were  it  but  [reasonable  for 
searching  spirits  to  urge  the  operations  of  nature  by  conjoin- 
ing plants  of  very  different  natures  in  parts,  barks,  lateness, 
and  precocities,  nor  to  rest  in  the  experiments  of  hortensial 
plants  in  whom  we  chiefly  intend  the  exaltation  or  variety  of 
their  fruit  and  flowers,  but  in  all  sorts  of  shrubs  and  trees 
applicable  unto  physic  or  mechanical  uses,  wherebjr  we  might 
alter  their  tempers,  moderate  or  promote  their  virtues,  ex- 
<;hange  their  sofrness,  hardness,  and  colour,  and  so  render 
them  considerable  beyondtheir  known  and  trite  employments. 

To  which  intent  curiosity  may  take  some  rule  or  hint  from 
these  or  the  like  following,  according  to  the  various  ways  of 
propagation : — ^ 

Colutea  upon  anagris — ^arbor  judae  upon  anagris — cassia 
poetica  upon  cytisus — cytisus  upon  peridymenum  rectum — 
woodbine  upon  jasmine — cystus  upon  rosemary — ^rosemary 
upon  ivy — sage  or  rosemary  upon  cystus — myrtle  upon  gall 
or  rhus  myrtSblia — ^whortle-beny  upon  gall,  heath,  or  myrtle 
— coccygeia  upon  aJatemus — mezereon  upon  an  almond — 
gooseberry  and  currants  upin  mezereon,  barberry,  or  black- 
thorn— ^barberry  upon  a  currant  tree — bramble  upon  goose- 
berry or  raspberry — yellow  rose  upon  sweetbrier — ^phyllerea 
upon  broom — ^broom  upon  furze — anonis  lutea  upon  furze — 
holly  upon  box — bay  upon  holly — ^holly  upon  pyracantha — 

*  propagation.]  A  brief  memorandum  occurs  here  in  the  original,  in 
these  words  : —  **To  vnsert  the  Cataiofftbe"  evidently  showing  that  the 
author  intended  the  list  of  his  proposed  experiments  to  be  here  intro- 
duced. Having  met  with  such  a  Catalogue  (in  MS,  Sloan.  1843,  fol. 
44 — 48)  I  have  not  hesitated  to  transplant  it  hither  as  the  one  intended. 
Several  of  the  names  are  so  illegible  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  fear  they 
may  be  incorrectly  given. 
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a  fig  upon  clxesnut — a  fig  upon  mulberry — ^peach  upon 
mulberry — ^mulberry  upon  Duekthom — wabiut  upon  chesnut 
— ^savin  upon  juniper — ^vine  upon  oleaster,  rosemary,  ivy— 
an  arbutus  upon  a  fig — a  peach  upon  a  fig — ^white  poplar 
upon  black  poplar — asp  upon  white  poplar — ^wych  elm  upon 
common  elm — ^hazel  upon  elm — sycamore  upon  wych  elm — 
ciimamon  rose  upon  hipberry — a  whitethorn  upon  a  black- 
thorn— ^hipberry  upon  a  sloe,  or  skeye,  or  bullace — ^apricot 
upon  a  mulberry — ^arbutus  upon  a  mulberry— r-cherry  upon  a 
peach — oak  upon  a  chesnut — ^katherine  peach  upon  a  quince 
—a  warden  upon  a  quince — a  chesnut  upon  a  beech — a 
beech  upon  a  che8nut--an  hornbeam  upon  a  beech — a,  maple 
upon  an  hornbeam — a  sycamore  upon  a  maple — a  medlar 
upon  a  service  tree — a  sumack  upon  a  quince  or  medlar — an 
hawthorn  upon  a  service  tree — a  quicken  tree  upon  an  ash 
— ^an  ash  upon  an  asp — an  oak  upon  an  ilex — a  poplar  upon  an 
elm — ^a  black  cherry  tree  upon  a  tilea  or  lime  tree — tilea  upon 
beech — alder  upon  birch  or  poplar — a  filbert  upon  an  almond 
— an  almond  upon  a  willow — ^a  nux  vesicaria  upon  an  almond 
or  pbtachio — ^a  cerasus  avium  upon  a  nux  vesicaria — ^a  cor- 
nelian^ upon  a  cherry  tree — ^a  cherry  tree  upon  a  cornelian 
— an  hazel  upon  a  willow  or  sallow — ^a  lilac  upon  a  sage  tree 
— a  syringa  upon  lilac  or  tree-mallow — a  rose  elder  upon 
syringa — a  water  elder  upon  rose  elder — ^buckthorn  upon 
elder — ^frangula  upon  buckthorn  —  hirga  sanguinea  upon 
privet — ^phyllerea  upon  vitex — vitex  upon  evonymus — evony- 
mus  upon  viburnum — ^ruscus  upon  pyracantha — ^paleurus 
upon  hawthorn — ^tamarisk  upon  birch — erica  upon  tamarisk 
— ^polemonium  upon  genista  hispanica — ^genista  hispanica 
upon  colutea. 

Nor  are  we  to  rest  in  the  frustrated  success  of  some  single 
experiments,  but  to  proceed  in  attempts  in  the  most  un- 
likely unto  iterated  and  certain  conclusions,  and  to  pursue 
the  way  of  ablactation  or  inarching.  Whereby  we  might 
determine  whether,  according  to  the  ancients,  no  fir,  pine,  or 
picea,  would  admit  of  any  incision  upon  them ;  whether  yew 
vnll  hold  society  vdth  none  ;  whether  walnut,  mulberry,  and 
cornel  cannot  be  propagated  by  insition,  or  the  fig  and 
quince  admit  almost  of  any,  vdth  many  others  of  doubtful 
truths  in  the  propagations. 

'  cornelian.]     Cornel-tree.         " 
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And  while  we  seek  for  varieties  in  stocks  and  scions,  we 
are  not  to  omit  the  ready  practice  of  the  scion  upon  its  own 
tree.  Whereby,  having  a  sufficient  number  of  good  plants, 
we  may  improve  their  miits  without  translative  conjunction, 
that  is,  by  msition  of  the  scion  upon  his  own  mother,  whereby 
an  handsome  variety  or  melioration  seldom  faileth — ^we 
misht  be  still  advanced  b^  iterated  insitions  in  proper  boughs 
and  positions.  Insition  is  also  made  not  only  with  scions 
and  buds,  but  seeds,  by  inserting  them  in  cabbage  stalks, 
turnips,  onions,  &c.,  and  also  in  ligneous  plants. 

Within  a  mile  of  this  city  of  Norwich,  an  oak  groweth 
upon  the  head  of  a  pollard  willow,  taller  than  the  stock,  and 
about  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  probably  by  some  acorn  falling 
or  fastening  upon  it.  I  could  show  you  a  branch  of  the 
same  willow  which  shoots  forth  near  the  stock  which  beareth 
both  willow  and  oak  twigs  and  leaves  upon  it.  In  a  meadow 
I  use  in  Norwich,  beset  with  willows  and  sallows,  I  have 
observed  these  plants  to  grow  upon  their  heads ;  bylders,* 
currants,  gooseberries,  cynocrambe^  or  dog's  mercury,  bar- 
berries, bittersweet,  elder,  hawthorn. 


MS.  SLOAN.  1869;  fol.  12—60, 62—118,  collated  with  1874  and  1885.] 

[^RinU  and  Extracts  ;  to  his  Son,  Dr,  Edward  Browne.'] 

Several  hints  which  may  be  serviceable  unto  you  and  not 
ungrateful  unto  others  I  present  you  in  this  paper ;  they  are 
not  trite  or  vulgar,  and  very  few  of  them  anywhere  to  be 
met  with.  I  set  them  not  down  in  order,  but  as  memory, 
fancy,  or  occasional  observation  produced  them;  whereof 
you  may  take  the  pains  to  single  out  such  as  shall  conduce 
unto  your  purpose. 

That  Elias  was  a  type  of  our  Saviour,  and  that  the  mock- 
ing and  railing  of  the  children  had  reference  unto  the  deri- 
sion and  reviling  of  our  Saviour  by  the  Jews,  we  shall  not 
deny,  but  whether  their  calling  of  him  bald  pate,  crying, 

*  hylders.']    Qu.  bilberry  ? 
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aseende  calve,  had  any  relation  unto  Mount  Calvaiy,  we  shall 
not  be  ready  to  affirm. 

That  Charles  the  Fifth  was  crowned  npon  the  day  of  his 
nativity  carrieth  no  remarkable  consideration,  but  that  he 
also  took  King  Francis  prisoner  upon  that  day,  was  a  con- 
currence of  accidents  which  must  make  that  day  observable. 

Antipater,  that  died  on  his  birth-day,  had  an  anniversary 
fever  all  his  life  upon  the  day  of  his  nativity,  needed  not  an 
astrological  revolution  of  his  nativity  to  know  the  day  of  his 
death. 

Who  will  not  commend  the  wit  of  astrology? — ^Venus  bom 
out  of  the  sea  hath  her  exaltation  in  Pisces. 

Whosoever  understandeth  the  fructifying  quality  of  water 
will  quickly  apprehend  the  congruity  of  that  invention  which 
made  the  cornucopia  to  be  fQled  with  flowers  by  the  naiades 
or  water  nymphs. 

Who  can  but  wonder  that  Fuchsius  should  doubt  the 
purging  quality,  of  manna,  or  derive  aloe  sucotma  from  succus 
citrinus,  which  every  novice  now  knows  to  be  from  Socotara, 
an  island  from  whence  'tis  brought  ? 

Take  heed  of  confidence  and  too  bold  an  opinion  of  your 
work:  even  the  famous  Phidias  so  erred  in  that  notable 
statua  of  Jupiter  made  in  a  sitting  posture,  yet  so  that  if  he 
had  risen  up  he  had  borne  up  the  top  of  the  temple. 

Transcriptional  erratas,  ignorance  in  some  particulars,  ex- 
pedition, inadvertency,  maie  not  onlv  moles  but  wens  in 
learned  works,  which  notwithstanding  being  judged  by  their 
better  parts  admit  not  of  reasonable  disparagement.  I  will 
not  say  that  Cicero  was  slightly  versed  in  Hoiner,  because 
in  his  Dooks  De  Gloria  he  ascribeth  those  verses  unto  Ajax 
which  were  delivered  by  Hector.  In  the  account  of  Hercules, 
Plautus  mistakes  nativity  for  conception.  Pliny,  who  was 
well  seen  in  Homer,  demeth  the  art  of  picture  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  whereas  it  is  plainly  said,  Iliad  2, 483,  that  Vulcan 
engraved  in  the  arms  of  Achilles  the  earth  and  stars  of 
heaven.  And  though  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  Machiavell's 
learning,  yet  am  I  unwilling  to  say  he  was  but  a  weak  his- 
torian, because  he  commonly  exemplified  in  CsBsar  Borgia 
and  the  petty  princes  of  Italy ;  or  that  he  had  but  a  slight 
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knowledge  in  Boman  story,  because  he  was  mistaken  in 
placing  Commodus  after  the  emperor  Severus. 

Wonderful  without  doubt  and  of  excellent  signification 
are  the  mysteries,  allegories,  and  figures  of  Holy  Scripture, 
had  we  a  true  intelligence  of  them,  but  whether  they  signi- 
fied any  such  thing  as  Gamaliel,  Eampegnoli,  Venetus,  and 
others,  do  put  upon  them,  is  a  great  obscurity  and  TJrim  and 
Thummim  unto  me. 

That  the  first  time  the  Creator  is  called  the  Lord,  in  holy 
Scripture,  was  twenty-eight  times  after  he  was  called  Qt)d, 
seems  an  excellent  propriety^in  Scripture ;  which  gave  him 
the  relative  name  arber  the  visible  frame  and  accomplishment 
of  the  creation,  but  the  essential  denomination  and  best 
agreeable  unto  him  before  all  time  or  ere  the  world  began. 

*  Whether  there  be  any  numerical  mystery  in  the  omission 
of  the  benediction  of  the  second  day,  because  it  was  the  first 
recess  firom  unily  and  beginning  of  imperfection :  and  ac- 
cording to  which  mystery  three  angels  appeared  unto 
Abraham  to  bring  him  happy  tidings,  but  two  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom. 

Whether  Tubal  Cain,  the  inventor  of  smith's  work,  be 
therefore  joined  with  Jubal,  the  father  of  musicians,  because 
musical  consonances  were  first  discovered  from  the  stroke 
of  hammers  upon  anvils,  the  diversities  of  their  weights  dis- 
covering the  proportion  of  their  sounds,  as  is  also  reported 
from  the  observation  of  Pythagoras,  is  not  readily  to  be 
believed. 

The  symbolical  mysteries  of  Scripture  sacrifices,  deansings, 
feasts,  and  expiations,  is  tolerably  made  out  by  Babbins  and 
ritual  commentators,  but  many  things  are  obscure,  and  the 
Jews  themselves  wiU  say  that  Solomon  understood  not  the 
mystery  of  the  red  cow.  Even  in  the  Pagan  lustration  of 
the  people  of  Bome,  at  the  palilia,  why  they  made  use  of  the 
ashes  of  a  calf  taken  out  oi  the  belly  of  the  dam,  the  blood 
of  an  horse,  and  bean  straw,  hath  not  yet  found  a  convincing 
or  probable  conjecture. 

Certainly  most  things  are  known  as  many  are  seen,  that 
is,  by  paraUaxes,  and  in  some  difierence  from  their  true  and 
proper  beings ;  the  superficial  regard  of  things  being  of  dif- 
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ferent  aspect  from  their  central  natures;  and  therefore 
following  the  common  view,  and  living  by  the  obvious  track 
of  sense,  we  are  insensibly  imposed  upon  by  consuetude,  and 
only  wise  or  happy  by  coestimation ;  the  received  apprehen- 
sions of  true  or  good  having  widely  confounded  the  substantial 
and  inward  verity  thereof^  which  now  only  subsisting  in  the 
theory  and  acknowledgment  of  some  few  wise  or  good  men, 
are  looked  upon  as  antiquated  paradoxes  or  sullen  theorems 
of  the  old  world :  whereas  indeed  truth,  which  is  said  not 
to  seek  comers,  lies  in  the  centre  of  things ;  the  area  and 
exterous  part  being  only  overspread  with  legionary  vanities 
x)f  error,  or  stuffed  with  the  meteors  and  imperfect  mixtures 
of  truth. 

Discoveries  are  welcome  at  all  hands ;  yet  he  that  found 
out  the  line  of  the  middle  motion  of  the  planets,  holds  an 
higher  mansion  in  my  thoughts  than  he  that  discovered  the 
Indies,  and  Ptolemy,  that  saw  no  further  than  the  feet  of  the 
centaur,  than  he  that  hath  beheld  the  snake  by  the  southern 
pole.  The  rational  discovery  of  things  transcends  their 
simple  detections,  whose  inventions  are  often  casual  and 
secondary  unto  intention. 

Cupid  is  said  to  be  blind ;  affection  should  not  be  too 
sharp-sighted,  and  love  not  to  be  made  by  magnifiring  glasses ; 
if  thmgs  were  seen  as  they  are,  the  beauty  of  oodies  would 
be  much  abridged ;  and  therefore  the  wisdom  of  God  hath 
drawn  the  pictures  and  outsides  of  things  softly  and  amiably 
unto  the  natural  edge  of  our  eyes,  not  able  to  discover  those 
imlovely  asperities  which  make  oystershells  in  good  faces, 
and  hedgehogs  even  in  Venus'  moles. 

When  Q-od  commanded  Abraham  to  look  up  to  heaven 
and  number  the  stars  thereof,  that  he  extraordinarily 
enlarged  his  sight  to  behold  the  host  of  heaven,  and  the  in- 
numerable heap  of  stars  which  telescopes  now  show  unto  us, 
some  men  might  be  persuaded  to  believe.  Who  can  think  that 
when  'tis  said  that  the  blood  of  Abel  cried  unto  heaven,  Abel 
fell  a  bleeding  at  the  sight  of  Cain,  according  to  the  observa- 
tion of  men  slain  to  bleed  at  the  presence  of  the  murderer  ? 

The  learned  Gaspar  Schottus  dedicates  his  Thaumaturgus 
Mathematicus  imto  his  tutelary  or  guardian  angel ;  in  wmch 
epistle  he  useth  these  words:  cm,  post  Deum  conditorem 
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Deique  magnam  matrem  Maricmi^  omnia  deheo,  Now,^  thougli 
we  must  not  lose  God  in  good  angels,  and  because  they  are 
always  supposed  about  us,  hold  lesser  memory  of  him  in  our 
pirayers,  addresses,  and  consideration  of  his  presence,  care, 
and  protection  over  us,  yet  they  which  do  assert  them  have 
both  antiquity  and  Scripture  to  confirm  them ;  but  whether 
the  angel  that  wrestled  with  Jacob  were  Esau's  good  angel  ; 
whether  our  Saviour  had  one  deputed  him,  or  whether  that 
was  his  good  angel  which  appeared  and.  strengthened  him 
before  Ms  passion ;  whether  antichrist  shall  have  any ; 
whether  all  men  have  one,  some  more,  and  therefore  there 
must  be  more  angels  than  ever  were  men  together ;  whether 
angels  assist  successively  and  distinctly,  or  whether  but  once 
and  singly  to  one  person,  and  so  there  must  be  a  greater 
number  of  them  than  ever  of  men  or  shall  be ;  whether  we 
are  under  the  care  of  our  mother's  good  angel  in  the  womb, 
or  whether  that  spirit  imderfcakes  us  when  the  stars  are 
thought  to  concern  us,  that  is,  at  our  nativity,  men  have  a 
liberfy  and  latitude  to  opinion. 

Aristotle,  who  seems  to  have  borrowed  many  things  from 
Hippocrates,  in  the  most  favourable  acceptation,  makes  men- 
tion but  once  of  him,  and  that  by  the  bye,  and  without 
reference  imto  his  doctrine.  Virgil  so  much  beholding  unto 
Homer  hath  not  his  name  in  his  works ;  and  Pliny,  that 
seems  to  borrow  many  authors  out  of  Dioscorides,  hath  taken 
no  notice  of  him.  Men  are  still  content  to  plume  themselves 
with  others',  feathers.  Fear  of  discovery,  not  single  inge- 
nuity, makes  quotations  rather  than  transcriptions ;  of  which, 
notwithstanding,  the  plagiarism  of  many  holds  little  con- 
sideration, whereof,  though  great  authors  ma^  complain, 
small  ones  cannot  but  taiLe  notice.  Mr.  Philips,  in  his 
TilloTe  Cantiantbm,  transcribes  half  a  side  of  my  Jl^drotojphia, 
or  Urn  Btmal,  without  mention  of  the  author.^ 

Many  things  are  casually  or  fiivourably  superadded  unto 
the  best  authors,  and  the  Imes  of  many  made  to  contain  that 
advantageous  sense  which  they  never  intended.  It  was 
handsomely  said,  and  probably  intended  by  Virgil,  when  on 
every  word  of  that  verse  he  laid  a  significant  emphasis,  una 

»  The  learned  Ocupar  SchoUus,  <fec.]  This  passage  is  from  a  duplicate 
of  the  present  paragraph  in  MS.  Sloan,  1874. 
'  Mr,  PhilvpSf  dtc.]  This  paragraph  has  a  mark  of  erasure  in  the  original. 

TOL.  rcr.  2  a 
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dOo  dhum  9ifis7Mmaea^dwmm;  and  'tis  not  unliketytliat 
in  that  otiier,  consiating  altogether  of  slow  and  kearoig 
gpondeea,  he  intended  to  humoar  the  massive  and  heaymg 
strokes  of  the  gigantic  forgmt,  iUi  kdcr  wa*  magna  m 
hraehia  folhrnt ;  but  in  that  which  admitteth  so  numeroua 
a  transposition  of  words,  as  almost  ta  equal  the  aneient 
number  of  the  noted  stars,  I  cannot  belwre  be  had  any  such 
scope  or  intention,  muck  lees  any  numerical  magic  m  Mwtbwr,. 
as  to  be  a  certain  rule  in  that  numeration  raactised  in  the 
handsome  tridt  of  singling  Christians  and  Turks,  which  is 
due  unto  later  inyention ;  or  that  H(»aer  any  otherwise  than 
casually  began  the  fin*  and  last  verse  of  hiB  Biad  witii  the 
same  letter. 

Some  plants  have  been  thought  to  have  been  prop^  unto 
pecuKar  countries,  and  yet  upon  better  discovery  the  same 
have  been  found  in  distant  countries  and  in  ail  community 
of  parts. 

Jul.  Scalia.  in  Questionibus  IbmUiarilms  ; — 

Extra  fortunam  est  quicquid  donatur  amicis. 
Many  things  are  casually  or  favourably  superadded  unto 
tbe  best  authors,  and  sometimes  conceits  and  expressions 
common  unto  them  with  others,  and  that  not  by  imitatioii 
but  coincidence,  and  concurrence  of  imagination  upon  har^ 
mony  of  production.  ScaLiger  observes  how  one  Italian  poet 
fell  upon  the  verse  of  another,  and  one  that  und^retood  not 
metre,  or  had  ever  read  Martial,  fell  upon  one  of  his  verses. 
Thus  it  is  not  strange  that  Homer  should  Hebraise,  and  that 
many  sentences  in  human  authors  seem  to  have  their  original 
in  Scripture.  In  a  piece  of  mine,  publii^d  long  ago,^  the 
leameaannotator  hath  paralleled  many  passages  withotkers 
of  Montaigne's  Essays,  whereas,  to  deal  dearly,  wben  I 
penned  that  piece,  I  had  never  read  three  leaves  of  that 
author,  and  scarce  any  more  ever  since. 

Truth  axkd  falsehood  hang  ahnost  equilibriottaily  in  9ome 
assertions,  and  a  few  grains  of  truth  which  bear  down  the 
balance. 

To  begin  our  discourses  like  Trismegistus  of  old,  with 
"  veram  certe  verum  atque  verissunum  est,*'  would  sound 
arrogantly  unto  new  ears,  in  this  strict  enquiry  of  things ; 

'  inapim  <^m»M.}  Vk.  Bn^^Medie^;  aee  vol.  ii.  p^ge  d26>  wk«ie 
ihis  passage  has  been  introduced  im  a  note. 
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wherein,  for  the  most  part,  prchaibly  and  perhapa,  will  hardly 
serve  the  turn,  or  serve  to  molmj  the  spirits  of  positiTO 
contradictors. 

If  Garden  saith  a  parrot  is  a  beautiful  bird,  ScaKger  will 
set  his  wits  on  work  to  prove  it  a  deformed  animal. 

Few  men  expected  to  find  so  grave  a  philosopher  of 
Polemo,  who  spent  the  first  part  of  his  life  in  all  exorbitant 
vices.  Who  could  imagine  that  Diogenes  in  his  younger 
days  should  be  a  falsifier  of  money,  who  in  the  aftercoorse 
of  his  life  was  so  great  a  contemner  of  metal,  as  to  laugh  at 
all  that  loved  it  ?  But  men  are  not  the  same  in  all  divisions 
of  their  ages:  time,  experience,  contemplation,  and  philo- 
sophy, make  in  many  well-rooted  minds  a  translation  before 
death,  and  men  to  vary  from  themselves  as  well  as  other 
persons.  Whereof  old  philosophy  made  many  noble  ex- 
amples, to  the  infamy  of  later  times :  wherein  men  merely 
live  by  the  line  of  their  inclinations :  so  that  without  any 
asfcral  prediction,  the  first  day  gives  the  last,  ^  pnmusque 
dies  dedit  extremum." — Seneca.  Men  are  as  they  were ; 
and  according  as  evil  dispositiona  run  into  worse  habits, 
being  bad  in  the  first  race,  prove  rather  worse  in  the  last. 

We  consider  not  sufficiently  the  good  of  evils,  nor  fairly 
compare  the  mercy  of  providence,  in  things  that  are  afflictive 
at  first  hand.  Tbe  famous  Andreas  D'Oria,  invited  to  a  feast 
by  Aloisio  Fieschi,  with  intent  to  despatch  him,  fell  oppor- 
tunely into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  so  escaped  that  mischief. 
When  Cato  intended  to  kill  himself,  with  a  blow  which  he 
gave  his  servant  that  would  not  bring  him  his  sword,  his 
hand  so  swelled  that  he  had  much  ado  to  effect  it,  whereby 
any  but  a  resolved  stoic  might  have  taken  a  hint  of  con- 
sideration, and  that  some  merciful  genius  would  have  con- 
trived his  preservation. 

The  virtues,  parts,  and  excellences  both  of  men  and  nations 
are  allowable  by  aggregation,  and  must  be  considered  by 
concervation  as  well  as  single  merit.  The  Eomans  made 
much  of  their  conquests  by  the  conquered ;  and  the  valour 
of  all  nations,  whose  acts  went  under  their  names,  made  up 
tbe  glory  <rfEome.  So  the  poets  that  writ  in  Latin  built  up 
the  credit  of  Latium,  and  passed  for  Eoman  wits  ;  whereas 
if  Carthage  deducted  Terence,  Egypt  Claudian,  if  Seneca, 

2  A  2 
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Lacan,  Martial,  Statins,  were  restored  unto  Spain,  if  Mar- 
seilles should  call  home  Fetronius,  it  would  much  abridge 
the  g^jy  of  pure  Italian  fancy ;  and  even  in  Italy  itself,  if 
the  Cisalpine  Gkmls  should  take  away  their  share,  if  Verona 
and  Mantua  should  challenge  Catullus  and  Yirgil,  and  if  in 
other  parts  out  of  Campagna  di  Eoma,  the  Yenusine  Apu- 
lians  snould  pull  away  their  Horace,  the  TJmbrians  their 
Plautus,  the  Aquinatians  Juvenal,  Volaterrani  Persiua,  and 
the  Pelignians  of  Abruzzo  their  Ovid,  the  rest  of  Some  or 
Latium  would  make  no  large  volume. 

Where  'tis  said  in  the  book  of  Wisdom  that  the  earth  is 
unto  God  but  as  a  sand,  and  as  a  drop  of  morning  dew, 
therein  may  be  implied  the  earth  and  water  or  the  whole 
terraqueous  globe ;  out  when  'tis  delivered  in  the  Apocalypse 
that  the  angel  set  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea  and  his  left 
upon  the  efurth,  what  farther  hidden  sense  there  is  in  that 
distinction  may  farther  be  considered. 

Of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  'twas  observed  by 
Plutarch,  that  only  Thales  was  well  versed  in  natural  things, 
the  rest  obtained  that  name  for  their  wisdom  and  knowledge 
in  state  affiedrs. 

Whether  the  ancients  were  better  architects  than 
their  successors  many  discourses  have  nassed.  That  thej 
were  not  only  good  builders,  but  expeaite  and  skilful  de- 
molishers,  appears  by  the  famous  palace  of  Publicola,  which 
they  pulled  down  and  rased  to  the  ground  by  his  order  in 
one  day. 

Whether  great  ear'd  persons  have  short  necks,  long  feet, 
and  loose  bellies  ? 

Whether  in  voracious  persons  and  goiurmands  the  distance 
between  the  nav^l  and  the  stemon  be  greater  than  &om  the 
stemon  imto  the  neck  P 

Since  there  be  two  major  remedies  in  physic,  bleeding  and 
purging,  which  thereof  deserves  the  pre-eminency ;  since  in 
the  general  pur^g  cures  more  diseases :  since  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Chinese  use  no  phlebotomy,  and  many  other 
nations  sparingly,  but  all  some  kind  of  purgative  evacuation : 
and  since  besides  in  man  there  are  so  few  hints  for  bleeding 
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from  any  natural  attempt  in  horses,  cows,  dogs,  birds,  and 
other  creatures. 

Whether  it  be  safe  for  obtaining  a  bass  or  deep  voice  to 
make  frequent  use  of  vitriol,  and  whether  it  hath  such  an 
effect? 

To  observe  whether  the  juice  of  the  fruit  oijieus  Indiea^ 
taken  inwardly,  will  cau^e  the  urine  to  have  a  red  and 
bloodv  colour,  as  is  delivered  by  some  and  commonly  re- 
ceived in  parts  of  Italy  where  it  plentiftdlv  groweth  ;  and 
whether  the  juice  of  the  prickly  fig  from  America  will  not 
do  the  like  P 

That  if  a  woman  with  child  looks  upon  a  dead  body,  the 
child  will  be  pale  complexioned. 

Why  little  lap-dogs  have  a  hole  in  their  heads,  and  often 
other  little  holes  out  of  the  place  of  the  sutures  ? 

Why  a  pig's  eyes  drop  out  in  roasting  rather  than  other 
animals*  P 

Why  a  pig  held  up  by  the  tail  leaves  squeaking  P 

Why  a  low  signed  horse  is  commonly  a  stumbler  P 

What  is  the  use  of  dew  claws  in  dogs  P 

Whether  that  will  hold,  which  I  have  sometimes  observed, 
thai;  lice  combed  out  of  the  head  upon  a  paper,  will  turn  and 
move  towards  the  bodv  of  the  party,  and  so  as  often  as  the 
paper  is  turned  about  r 

What  kind  of  motion  swimming  is,  and  to  which  to  be 
referred ;  whether  [not  compounded  of  a  kind  of  salition, 
and  volation,  the  one  performed  by  the  hands,  the  other  by 
the  legs  and  feet  P  What  kind  of  motion  sliding  is  ;  whether 
it  imitateth  not  the  motus  projectorum  upon  a  plane,  wherein 
the  corpus  motum  is  not  separated  a  motore  ? 

Whether  the  name  o£  &  jpalatium,  or  palace,  began  first  to 
be  used  for  princes'  houses  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
he  dwelt  in  Monte  Falatino,  as  Dion  delivereth,  or  whether 
the  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  authors  before  his  time  P 

Whether  the  heads  of  all  mummies  have  the  mouth  open, 
and  why  P 
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Why  Bolipdds,  or  whole  hoofed  animak,  arise  with  th&r 
fore  legs  first,  bisulcous  with  their  hinder  ? 

Whether  Noah  mi^ht  not  be  the  first  man  that  compaaaed 
the  globe  P  Since,  if  the  flood  covered  the  whole  earth,  and 
no  lands  appeared  to  hinder  the  current,  he  must  be  carried 
with  the  wind  and  current  according  to  the  sun,  and  so  in 
the  space  of  the  deluge,  might  near  make  the  tour  of  the 
globe.  And  since,  if  there  were  no  continent  of  America, 
and  all  that  tract  a  sea,  a  ship  setting  out  from  Africa 
without  other  help,  would  at  last  flail  upon  some  part  of 
India  or  China. 

Whether  that  of  David,  "  convertentur  ad  vesperam  et 
famem  patientur  ut  canes,"  majbe  propheticall^r  applied  to 
the  late  conversion  of  the  wild  Americana,  as  it  is  delivered 
in  Glorumta  Francufcus  Bedivivus,  or  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Franciscans,  Lib.  iii. 

Diogenes,  the  cynick,  being  asked  what  was  the  best 
remedy  against  a  blow,  answered  a  helmet.  This  answer  he 
gave,  not  from  any  experience  of  his  own,  who  scarce  wore 
anv  covering  on  his  head ;  yet  he  that  would  see  how  well  a 
helmet  becometh  a  cynick,  may  behold  it  ia  that  draught  of 
Diogenes,  prefixed  to  his  life,  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
JSpitome  of  Plutarch's  Lives^  in  English ;  wherein,  in  the 
additional  lives,  he  is  set  forth,  soldier-like,  with  a  helmet 
and  a  battle-axe. 

Aristotle^  lib.  animal. 

Whether  till  after  forty  days,  children,  though  they  cry, 
weep  not ;  or,  as  Scaliger  expresseth  it,  "  vagiunt  sed  oculis 
siccis." 

Whether  they  laugh  not  upon  tickling  ? 

Why  though  some  children  have  been  heard  to  cry  in  the 
womb,  yet  so  few  cry  at  their  birth,  though  their  heads  be 
out  of  the  womb  ? 

Whether  the  feeding  on  carp  be  so  apt  to  bring  on  fits  of 
the  gout,  as  Julius  Alexandrinus  affirmeth  P 

Cardanus,  to  try  the  alteration  of  the  air,  exposeth  a 
sponge,  which  groweth  dark  when  the  air  is  inclined  to 
moisture.  Another  way  I  have  made  more  exact  trial ;  by 
putting  a  dry  piece  of  sponge  into  one  balance  of  a  gold 
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«cale,  10  equiUy  poised,  with  wdghts  in  tlie  other  balance, 
that  it  wOl  haag  wii^ut  indinmg  eitiber  way.  For  t^ien 
upon  alteration  of  the  air  to  moisture,  the  scale  with  the 
sponge  will  fall,  and  when  the  air  grows  hot  and  dir  will 
rise  again.  The  like  may  be  done  ^jfofoago  marituk^  found 
commonly  on  the  sea  shore.  The  change  of  the  weather 
I  have  also  observed  by  hanging  up  a  dry  apUfssalus  marinuSy 
which  grows  moist  and  diy  according  to  the  air ;  as  also 
jphasgtmium  marinumy  sea  laces,  and  others. 

To  observe  that  insect  which  a  countryman  showed  Bairi- 
cellus,  found  in  the  flowers  of  Eryngium  dehoreum,  which 
readily  cure  warts ;  est  colons  Thalassmi  cum  maculis  ntbrisy 
et  assimulatur  proportione  corporis  caniharidi,  licet  parvur 
Ivm  sit,  Acceperai  ea  rusticus,  et  singula  in  singuUs  ver- 
rucis  digitis  expressit  imde  exibat  liquor. 

To  mi^Le  trial  of  iAna ;  whether  live  crawfish  put  into 
spirits  of  wine  will  presently  turn  red,  as  though  tliey  had 
been  boiled,  and  taken  out  walk  about  in  that  colour* 

'Tis  a  ludicrous  experiment  in  Baricellus ;  to  rub  nap- 
kins and  handkerchiefs  with  powder  of  vitriol  for  such  as 
sweat  or  have  used  to  wipe  their  feces ;  for  so  they  become 
black  and  sullied.  Whether  shirts  thus  used  may  not  do 
something  against  itch  and  lice«  Whether  shirts  washed  or 
well  rubbed  in  quicksilver  would  not  be  good  to  that  end. 

Whether  a  taie  emerald  feels  colder  in  the  mouUi  liian 
another. 


Since  these  few  observations  please  you,  for  your  farther 
discourse  and  consideration,  I  would  not  omit  to  send  you  a 
larger  list,  scatteringly  observed  out  of  good  authors,  rekr 
ting  unto  medical  enquiry,  and  whereof  you  may  single  out 
one  daily  to  discourse  upon  it ;  which  may  be  a  daily  recre- 
ation imto  you,  and  employ  your  evening  hours,  where  your 
affairs  afford  you  the  conversation  of  studious  and  learned 
Mends. 

,    Plut,  in  vita  Cleomenis. 

It  chanced  that  Cleomenes  marching  thither,  being  very 
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hot,  drank  cold  water,  and  fell  on  such  a  bleeding  witbai 
that  his  voice  was  taken  from  him  and  he  almost  stifled. 

Hippotus  pricked  Cleomenes  in  the  heel,  to  see  if  he  were 
yet  alive  ;  whether  this  were  not  a  good  way  of  trial  upon 
so  sensible  a  part  ? 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  mta  Jommi, 

He  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  It  is  said  he  could  not 
endure  the  smell  of  his  bedchamber  newly  plastered  with 
mortar  made  of  lime,  or  that  he  came  to  his  end  occasioned 
by  an  huge  fire  kindled  of  coals,  others  that  he  crammed  his 
belly  so  full  that  he  died  of  a  surfeit.  "Whether  all  these 
causes  be  not  allowable  P 

]?luL  in  vita  Julii  Casaris. 

There  fell  a  pestilent  disease  among  them,  which  came  by 
ill  meats  which  hunger  drove  them  to  eat ;  but  after  he  had 
taken  the  city  of  Gomphes,  in  GHiessalie,  he  met  not  only 
with  plenty  of  victuals,  but  strangely  did  rid  them  of  that 
disease :  for  the  soldiers  meeting  with  plenty  of  wine,  drank 
hard,  and  making  merry,  drank  away  the  infection  of  the 
pestilence :  in  so  much  that  diinking  drunk  they  overcame 
their  disease  and  made  their  bodies  new  again.  The 
soldiers  were  driven  to  take  sea  weeds,  called  algae,  and 
washing  away  the  brackishness  thereof  with  sea  water, 
putting  to  it  a  little  herb,  called  dogstooth,  to  cast  it  to  their 
horses  to  eat. 

That  America  was  peopled  of  old  not  irom  one,  but  se- 
veral nations,  seems  probable  from  learned  discourses  con- 
cerning their  originals  :  and  whether  the  Tyrians  and  Car- 
thaginians had  not  a  share  therein  may  be  well  considered: 
and  if  the  periplus  of  Hanno  or  his  navigation  about  A&ica 
be  warily  perpended,  it  may  fortify  that  conjecture ;  for  he 
passed  the  straits  of  Hercmes  with  a  great  fleet  and  many 
thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  ;  founded  divers  towns,  and 
placed  colonies  in  several  parts  of  that  shore ;  and  saQed  in 
tolerable  account  as  far  about  as  that  place  now  called  Cabo 
de  Tres  Puntas. 

To  these  there  is  little  question  but  the  Carthaginians 
sometimes  repaired,  and  held  communication  with  them. 
The  colonies  also  being  a  people  of  civility  could  not  but 
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continue  the  use  of  navigation ;  so  that  either  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  their  after  researches  might  be  carried  away  by  the 
trade-winds  between  the  tropics,  or  finding  therein  no  diffi- 
cult navigation  might  adventure  upon  such  a  voyage ;  and 
also  their  colonies  left  on  so  convenient  a  shore  might 
casually,  if  not  purposely,  make  the  same  adventure. 

The  Chinese  also  could  hardly  avoid,  at  least  might  easily 
have,  a  part  in  their  originab.  For  the  east  winds  being 
very  rare,  and  the  west  almost  constantly  blowing  from  their 
shore,  being  once  at  sea  they  weret  easily  carried  to  the  back 
part  of  America. 

If  there  were  ever  such  a  great  continent  in  the  western 
ocean,  as  was  hinted  of  old  by  Plato,  and  the  learned  Kir- 
cherus  considers  might  by  subterraneous  eruptions  be  partly 
swallowed  up  and  overthrown,  and  partly  leave  the  islancb 
yet  remaining  in  the  ocean,  it  is  not  impossible  or  improba- 
ble that  from  great  antiquity  some  might  be  carried  from 
thence  upon  the  American  coast,  or  some  way  be  peopled 
from  those  parts. 

While  Attahualpa,  king  of  Peru,  and  Montezuma,  king 
of  Mexico,  might  owe  their  originals  unto  Asia  or  Africa. 

Since  the  Indian  inhabitants  are  found,  at  least  conceived, 
to  have  peopled  the  southern  continent,  whether  these,  after 
debating  over  terra  incognita^  might  not  pass  or  be  carried 
over  into  Magellanica  or  the  south  of  America,  may  also  be 
enquired,  and  some  might  not  come  in  at  this  door. 

K  any  plantations  of  civil  nations  were  ever  made  from 
civil  nations,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  letters  and  writing 
was  unknown  unto  all  the  parts  of  America. 

"Why  no  wonder  is  likewise  made  how  the  Islas  de  los  La- 
drones,  or  islands  of  thieves,  were  peopled,  since  they  are  so 
far  removed  from  any  neighbour  continent. 

Aristot,  lib.  viii.  cap.  22,  de  hist.  Ammalium, 
How  to  make  out  that  of  Aristotle  that  all  creatures  bit 
by  a  mad  dog  became  mad,  excepting  man :  since  by  un- 
happy experience  so  many  men  have  been  mischieved  there^ 
by ;  or  whether  it  holdeth  not  better  at  second  than  at  first 
hand,  so  that  if  a  dog  bite  a  horse,  and  that  horse  a  man,  the 
evil  proves  less  considerable,  as  we  seem  to  have  observed  in 
many.     Whether  St.  Bellin's  priests  cure  any  after  the  hy- 
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drophobia ;  whether  heQeboie,  tin,  gariick,  treftde,  ondptMi 
ptdmarii  be  the  prime  remedies  B^^taost  this  poison ;  «ad  why 
the  use  of  dkftsum ^^aleni  is  not  more  in  request;  and  how 
the  cornel  and  sennoe  tree  become  such  nuschierous  promo- 
ters of  that  venom ;  and  how  far  this  venom  takes  plaee  in 
Ireland,  where  they  have  no  venomous  creature,  and  nofc 
long  ago  very  few  quartan  agues. 

Whether  that  passage  ofDeut,  nviii.  verse  68,  **  claasibas 
Teducet  in  ^gyptum,'  be  not  sufficiently  made  out  by  the 
record  of  Josepnus,  when  Titus,  after  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem, sent  all  or  most  under  seventeen  years  of  age  into 
Egypt. 

If  the  prophet  Jonah  were  contemporary  unto  Jeroboam 
and  Osias,  as  good  commentators  determine,  it  is  in  vain  to 
think  he  was  the  woman  of  Sareptha's  son. 

Whether,  when  he  intended  from  Joppa  unto  Tarsia,  he 
was  bound  for  Tarsis  in  Cilicia,  Taiiessus  ui  BsBtica,  of  Spain, 
or  Tarsis  by  which  sometimes  Carthage  is  called,  it  is  iK>t  of 
moment  to  decide.  'Tis  plain  that  they  were  e^Muagers  of 
the  ship,  since  every  one  called  upon  his  Gk>d,  aad  since 
they  demanded  from  whence  he  was ;  which,  although  tiiey 
did  not  hy  an  interpreter,  yet  if  they  were  of  the  colonies  of 
the  Phoenicians,  either  of  Tartessus  or  Carthage,  iheir  lan- 
guage having  no  small  affinity  with  the  H^rew,  they  might 
have  been  understood. 

The  story  of  Jonah  might  afford  the  hint  unto  tiiai  of 
Andromeda,  and  the  sea  monster  that  should  have  devoured 
her ;  the  scene  being  laid  at  Joppa  by  the  fabulists :  as  also 
unto  the  £Eible  of  Hercules  out  of  Lvcophron,  three  nights 
in  the  whale's  belly,  that  is  of  Hercules  Phoenidus. 

Some  nations  of  the  Serbians  affected  only  or  chiefly  to 
make  use  of  mares  in  their  wars,  because  they  do  not  atop 
in  their  course  to  stale  like  horses.    QusBre. 

Plutarch, — To  render  their  iron  money  unservieeaUe  to 
other  uses,  the  LacedaBmonians  quenched  it  in  vinegar.  This 
way  might  make  it  brittle,  but  withal  very  apt  to  rust.  In- 
quire fisher  of  their  drinking  cup  named  eothon. 

Whether  that  rigid  commonwealth  were  not  more  strict  in 
the  rule  and  order,  than  measure,  of  their  diet,  or  how  ^eir 
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pTOTision  oometh  short  of  a  regukr  and  cpUegian  diet,  when 
eyery  one  brouslit  montbly  into  the  hali  one  bushel  of  meal, 
eight  gallons  of  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheese,  and  two  pounds 
tiud  h^'  of  figs,  beside  money  for  sudden  and  &esh  <net. 

What  to  judge  of  that  law  that  permitted  them  not  to  have 
lights  to  guide  them  home  from  the  common  hall  in  the 
night,  that  so  they  might  be  emboldened  to  walk  and  shifib 
in  the  dark. 

Though  many  things  in  that  state  promoted  temperancey 
fortitude,  and  prudence ;  yet  were  there  many  also  culpable 
to  high  degrees  ;  as  justitying  theft,  adultery,  and  murder : 
while  they  encouraged  men  to  steal,  and  the  grand  crime 
thereof  was  to  be  taken  in  the  action :  while  they  admit  of 
others  to  lie  with  their  wiyes,  and  had  not  the  education  of 
their  own  children  :  while  they  made  no  scruple  to  butcher 
their  slaves  in  great  numbers :  and  while  they  nad  apothetes 
or  places  to  make  away  with  their  children  which  seemed 
weak  or  not  so  strongly  shapen  as  to  promise  lusty  men : 
and  therefore  weU  needed  that  Pagan  fallacy  that  these 
ways  were  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  oracle  of  Delphos. 

It  was  the  custom  of  their  midwiyes  not  to  wash  their 
children  with  water  but  with  wine  and  water,  whereby,  if 
they  were  weak,  they  extenuated  and  much  pined.  Which 
whether  a  reasonable  test  of  constitutions  may  be  doubted. 

Cato  Utican  being  to  convey  a  great  treasure  from  Cyprus 
unto  Eome,  he  made  divers  Uttle  dbests,  and  put  into  every 
one  two  tfldents  and  five  hundred  drachms,  and  tied  imto 
each  a  long  rope  with  a  large  piece  of  cork,  that  if  the  ship 
should  miscarry,  the  corks  might  show  where  the  chests  laid 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  A  good  piece  of  providence,  and 
done  like  Cato.  Whether  not  still  to  be  practised,  if  the 
make  of  our  ships,  with  deck  upon  deck,  would  admit  of  it. 

How  the  ancients  made  the  north  part  of  Britain  to  bend 
80  unseasonably  eastward,  according  to  the  old  map,  agree- 
able unto  Ptolemy  ?  Or  how  Pliny  could  so  widely  mistake 
as  to  place  the  Isle  of  Wight  between  Ireland  and  England, 
if  it  be  not  mistaken  for  the  Isle  of  Man  or  Anglesea. 

Julius  Caesar  being  hard  put  to  it  near  Alexandria,  leaped 
into  the  sea,  and,  laying  some  books  on  his  head,  made  shift 
to  swim   a  good   way  with  one  hand.     Sert<»iu8  being 
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wounded  in  a  battle  with  the  Gimbrians,  with  his  corslet  and 
target  swam  over  the  river  Bhosne.  He  that  hath  seen  that 
river  maj  doubt  which  was  the  harder  exploit. 

Upon  the  memorable  overthrow  of  the  Cimbrians,  not  fiar 
from  Verona,  by  Marius  and  Catullus,  the  contention  arose 
whose  soldiers  were  most  effective  to  the  victory.  For  that 
decision  Catullus  conducted  the  ambassadors  of  Parma,  then 
in  the  camp,  to  view  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  where  they  might 
behold  the  pila,  or  Boman  javelots,  in  their  bodies,  which 
Plutarch  saith  had  CatuUus's  name  upon  them.  Whether 
this  were  not  extraordinary,  for  we  read  not  of  such  a  con- 
stant custom  to  set  their  leader's  names  upon  them. 

St.  Vincent,  whose  name  the  noble  cathedral  of  liisbon 
beareth,  was  a  courageous  and  undaunted  martyr  in  the 
persecution  of  Dioclesianus  and  Maximianus.  Attacked  at 
Evora,  by  Dacianus  the  Boman  governor,  and  afterwards 
racked  and  tortured  to  death  at  Abyla,  the  Moors  dispersed 
his  bones  at  St.  Vincent's,  a  place  upon  the  Promantarium 
Sacrum  of  Ptolemy,  now  called  the  Cape  of  St.  Vincent,  the 
most  western  headland  of  Europe.  ITpon  my  print  of  St, 
Vincent  these  few  lines  may  be  inscribed : — 

Extorque,  si  potes,  fidem, 

Tormenta,  career,  ungulse, 

Stridensque  flammis  kmina, 

Atque  ipsa  poenarum  ultima, 

Mors,  Christianis  Indus  est. 

JBrudentitts  in  hymno  St.  Tincentii. 

Though  in  point  of  devotion  and  piety,  physicians  do  meet 
with  common  obloquy,  yet  in  the  Eoman  calendar  we  find  no 
less  than  twenty-nme  saints  and  martyrs  of  that  profession^ 
in  a  small  piece  expressly  described  by  Bzovius  (in  his 
Ifomenclatura  scmctorum  professione  medicorum).  A  clear 
and  naked  history  of  holy  men,  of  all  times  and  nations,  is  a 
work  yet  to  be  wished.  Many  persons  there  have  been,  of 
high  devotion  and  piety,  which  have  no  name  in  the  received 
canon  of  saints ;  and  many  now  only  live  in  the  names  of 
towns,  wills,  tradition,  or  fragments  of  local  records.  Where- 
in Cornwall  seems  to  exceed  any  place  of  the  same  circuit, 
iP  we  take  an  account  of  those  obscure  and  probably  Irish 
saints  to  be  found  in  Carew's  survey  of  that  country,  afford- 
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ing  names  unto  the  chnrcbes  and  towns  thereof;  which  dearly 
to  hiatorify  might  prove  a  successless  attempt.  Even  in 
[France,  many  places  bear  the  names  of  saints,  which  are  not 
commonly  understood.  St.  Malo,  is  Maclovius ;  Disier, 
Desiderius ;  St.  Arigle,  St.  Agricola ;  St.  Omer,  St.  Audo- 
marus.  Many  more  there  are,  as  St.  Chamas,  St.  Urier,  St. 
Loo,  Saincte  Menehoud,  St.  Saulye,  St.  Trouve,  St.  £iquier, 
St.  Papoul,  St.  Oaen ;  and  divers  others  which  may  employ 
your  enquiry. 

The  punishment  of  such  as  fled  from  the  battle,  whom 
they  called  at  Sparta  trepidantes,  was  this.  They  can  bear  no 
office  in  the  commonwealth ;  it  is  a  shame  and  reproach  to 
give  them  any  wives,  and  also  to  marry  any  of  theirs ;  whoso- 
ever meeteth  them  may  lawfully  strike  them,  and  they  must 
abide  it,  not  giving  them  any  word  again ;  they  are  compelled 
to  wear  poor  tattered  cloth  gowns,  patched  with  cloth  of 
divers  colours ;  and  worst  of  all,  to  shave  one  side  of  their 
beards  and  the  other  not.  Whether  the  severity  of  this  law 
of  Lacedsemon,  and  which  sometimes  they  durst  not  put  in 
execution,  were  ingenious,  rational,  and  commodious,  or  to 
be  drawn  into  example  ? 

Plut  in  vita  Orassi, 

Hyrodes  the  king  fell  into  a  disease  that  became  a  dropsy 
after  he  had  lost  his  son  Facorus.  Fhraates,  his  second  son, 
thinking  to  set  his  father  forwards,  gave  him  drink  of  the 
juice  of  aconittwi*  The  dropsy  received  the  poison,  and  one 
drove  the  other  out  of  Hyrodes'  body,  and  set  him  on  foot 
again. 

Ihirkish  History,  in  the  Life  of  Morah,  p.  1483. 

Coimt  Mansfield  died :  the  news  whereof  coming  to  duke 
John  Emestus,  already  weakened  with  a  fever  fourteen  days, 
he  fell  into  an  apoplexy.  His  body  was  opened,  and  not  one 
drop  of  blood  found,  but  his  heart  withered  to  the  smallness 
of  a  nut. 

Olecmus. 

In  the  travels  of  Olearius,  and  in  his  description  of  Persia, 
he  delivers  that  the  Persians  commonly  cure  the  sting  of  a 
scorpion  by  appl^g  a  piece  of  copper  upon  the  wound ;  and 
that  himself,  bemg  stung  in  the  throat  by  a  scorpion,  was 
cured  by  the  application  of  oil  of  scorpions,  and  taking 
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treade  ixiwsrdlj;  but  that  for  some  years  aHer  he  was 
troubled  with  a  pxickmg  in  that  part,  when  the  sun  was  in 
Scorpins. 

The  princess  of  Coreski,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tartars, 
receired  a  precious  stone  of  rare  vnrtue,  which  applied  unto 
the  ejes  of  the  brother  of  the  Tartar,  whose  prisoner  she 
was,  m  a  short  time  recovered  his  sight.  Whether  any  such 
virtue  probable  or  possible  by  that  means  ?  Turk,  Hist,  in 
the  Life  of  Achmet, 


[On  Coaffulaiian.1 

So  many  coagulations  there  are  in  nature ;  and  though 
we  content  oiuiuBlves  with  one  in  the  running  of  milk,  yet 
many  will  perform  the  same. 

The  maws  or  stomachs  of  other  animals,  as  of  pigeons. 

The  inner  coat  of  the  gizzard  of  wild  ducks  and  teal,  not 
the  pike,  or  maw  of  a  pike,  which  seems  of  strong  digestion. 

Several  seeds  may  do  it,  the  best  the  seeds  of  carthamus, 
not  too  much  dried. 

Many  others  not,  as  not  the  seed  of  pseony.  Myrobalans 
powdered  do  it. 

The  milk  of  spurge  doth  it  actively ;  the  milk  of  fig ;  that 
of  lettuce;  succory;  tragopogon;  apocinon.  Whether 
salerdine? 

Whereby  whey  and  cheese  might  be  made  more  medical; 
milk  of  lettuce  and  sowthistle  will  not  hold  the  colour,  but 
grow  black  and  rammy,  yet  strongly  coagulate  mUk. 

The  opium  and  scammony. 

The  inward  skin  of  the  gizzard  of  turkeys  will  actively 
coagulate ;  so  will  the  crop ;  the  chylus  or  half  digested 
ma^r  in  the  crop  did  the  like,  and  strongly.  That  in  the 
gizzard  was  too  dry. 

The  milk  of  a  woman  full  of  the  jaundice,  that  nursed  a 
child,  infected  the  same ;  yet  the  milk  was  blue  and  a  laud- 
able colour,  and  would  not  be  coagulated  by  mnnet,  nor  afVer 
long  stirring  did  manifest  any  colour  or  febrical  tincture. 

To  ky  and  observe  the  several  sorts  of  coagulations  or 
nmnets ;  whether  any  will  turn  all  kinds  of  milk,  or  whether 
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they  be  approraiate.  That  of  a  hare  we  find  will  turn  that 
of  the  cow.  To  observe  further  whether  it  will  coagulate 
that  of  a  mare  or  ass,  or  woman,  and  how  the  coagulum  stands 
in  multifidous  animals ;  as  in  whelps  and  kittens,  and  also 
in  swine  and  bats.  The  runnet  of  cows  is  strong,  for  it 
coagulates  the  milk  of  herbs.  The  milk  in  whelps*  maws 
did  the  milk  of  cows,  but  the  runnet  of  cows,  as  we  haye 
tried  in  several  women's  milk,  will  not  coagulate  the  same. 
The  runnet  of  rabbit  coagulates  well  the  nulk  of  a  cow. 
Neither  that  near  calf's  runnet  did  make  a  good  coagulum 
of  mare's  milk,  leaving  only  a  gross  thickness  therein,  with- 
out serous  separation. 

Of  the  several  sorts  of  milk  and  lacieal  animals ;  of  the 
several  sorts  of  coagulums ;  of  all  kinds  of  mineral  coagulA- 
tion. 

Of  tin  with  aquafortis 

of antimony 

of  soap 

of  the  coagulum  of  blood 

of  Tnilk 

How  far  the  coagulating  principle  operateth  in  generation 
is  evident  from  eggs  which  will  never  incrassate  without  it ; 
from  the  incarassation  upon  incubiture,  when  heat  difiPdseth 
the  coagulum,  from  the  chaUtza  or  gelatine,  which  sometime 
three  nodes,  the  head,  heart,  and  liver. 

What  runnet  the  Scythians  used  to  separate  mare's  milk 
is  imcertain ;  cow's  runnet  we  have  not  found  to  do  it,  but 
the  same  we  have  effected  by  the  maws  of  turkeys.  Whe- 
ther the  buttons  of  figs  or  the  milk  of  spurge  which  are 
strong  coagulatoTS  P     Quaere. 

Coagulum  in  the  first  digestion,  in  the  second  or  blood, 
whether  not  also  in  the  last  digestion  or  stomach,  of  every 
particular  part,  when  the  eoi^ulate  parts  become  fine  and 
next  to  fiesh,  and  the  rest  into  cambium  and  gluten  ? 

Whether  the  first  mass  were  but  a  coagulation,  whereby 
the  water  and  earth  lay  awhile  together,  and  the  watery  or 
serous  part  was  separated  from  the  sole  and  continuating 

substance,  the separated  by  coagulation,  and  the 

inner  part  flowing  about  them  ? 

The  blood  of  man  and  pig,  falling  upon  vinegar,  would 
not  coagulate,  but  lie  thin  and  turn  of  the  colour  of  musca- 
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dell.  Bled  upon  aquavitiB,  it  did  coagulate,  though  weaker, 
and  inaintained  its  colour.  Upon  yinegar,  it  keeps  long 
without  corruption,  and  becometh  blackish.  Bled  upon  a 
solution  of  sal^etre  in  water,  it  coagulates  not,  keeps  long 
and  shoots  into  nitrous  branched  particles,  which  separated, 
it  lasteth  long  and  contracteth  the  smell  of  storax  liquida, 
and  the  glass  or  urinal  being  inclined,  it  strokes  long  figures 
conjoined  by  right  Hues. 

White  dung  of  hens  and  geese  coagulates  milk. 

Mare's  milk  very  serous,  not  equally  running  with  coagu- 
lum  [of]  fig,  except  some  cow's  nulk  be  added ;.  perhaps  the 
Scythians  used  a  mixture  of  goat's  milk.  Spirits  of  salt 
poured  upon  mare's  milk,  makes  a  curdling  which  in  a  little 
space  totally  dissolved  into  serum. 

Woman's  milk  will  not  coagulate  with  common  runnet : 
try  whether  the  milk  of  nurses  that  are  concerned  may  be 
run. 

Mrs.  King's  milk,  Octob.  23  (1650),  would  not  run,  but 
only  curdled  in  small  roundels  like  pins'  heads,  as  vinegar 
will  curdle  milk. 

The  semichylus  or  half-digested  humour  of  young  lobsters, 
in  a  cod's  stomach,  did  it  very  well. 

The  entrails  of  soles  coagulated  milk,  so  also  the  stomach 
of  sandHn|;s.  The  stomach  of  a  tench  would  not,  nor  of  a 
rat,  nor  of  a  whiting  or  gudgeon ;  and  that  of  smelts  did  it 
in  winter ;  the  maw  of  a  cod  did  it  well ;  the  appendages 
about  the  maw  indifferently  also  of  smelts. 

Milk  of  different  nature  according  to  the  different  times 
of  gestation,  which  is  to  be  observed  to  know  the  differences 
of  milk  in  several  seasons,  it  being  so  commonly  ordered, 
that  cows  come  in  the  spring,  so  that  milk  grows  thick 
about  Christmas. 

The  vervm  coagulwm  seems  seated  in  the  inner  skin  of  the 
gizzard,  for  the  outward  and  camous  part  would  not  do  it. 
The  maw  of  a  bittern  did  it  well.  The  mutings  also  of  a 
bittern  and  a  kestrell.  The  inward  skin  in  the  maws  of 
partridges,  or  the  substance  contained  therein,  not  yet  fully 
digested. 

Sow's  milk  run  very  well  with  runnet  and  skin  of  green 
figs ;  even  ripe  do  it  well. 

Bunnet  beat  up  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  seems  to  perform 
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nothing,  nor  ^nlll  it  well  incorporate,  without  so  much  heat 
as  will  harden  the  egg,  • 

The  peculiar  coagulum  of  stomachs  to  make  stones,  as  be- 
zoar. 

Milk  of  poppy  runs  milk. 

The  stomachs  of  turkeys  dry  oad  powdered  doth  it  well ; 
so  also  the  dry  and  chafl^  substance  in  the  gizzard  after  some 
months,  but  the  camous  substance  not. 

The  buttons  of  figs,  which  prove  figs  the  next  year,  doth 
it  very  well,  either  green  or  dried ;  salt  alone  wul  do  it  if 
plentiful ;  whether  saltpetre,  salt  upon  saltpetre  or  sal*gem- 
msB ;  vide. 

The  curdled  milk  in  the  stomach  of  a  pig  coagulates  cow's 
milk.  Adding  salt  cleanly,  runnet  may  be  made  out  of 
milk  put  into  the  maw  of  a  turkey.  As  also  a  pig  will  do  it 
very  well. 

The  appendages  below  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach 
will  coagulate  nulk  when  the  substance  will  not  do  it ;  as 
tried  in  cods,  these  are  filled  with  a  little  thick  humour,  very 
remarkable  in  salmon,  wherein  they  are  of  exceeding  large- 
ness. 

Buttermilk,  or  chum  milk,  will  not  be  turned  with  runnet, 
but  being  warm  will  run  itself,  as  will  also  milk  in  the 
summer. 

The  milk  of  mares  is  very  serous,  and  will  not  run  with 
the  cow's  runnet ;  in  the  summer  we  made  it  run  with  tur- 
key's gizzard,  and  fig's  buttons ;  the  same  in  October  we 
could  not  effect,  neither  with  turkey,  figs,  cow's,  nor  pig's 
runnet ;  whether  it  be  so  serous  that  the  caseous  parts  can- 
not hold  together  the  other,  may  be  doubted ;  although,  if 
unto  an  ounce  of  cow's  milk  you  add  an  ounce  of  water,  it 
will  notwithstanding  coagulate  in  the  caseous  part,  leaving 
the  whey  asunder.  And  if  you  mix  equal  parts  of  mare's 
and  cow's  milk,  the  runnet  will  take  place. 

The  skin  of  a  peacock's  gizzard  veiy  well. 

As  also  the  dried  milk  of  spurge  and  lettuce,  above  a  year 
old ;  the  chylus  of  animals  ;  the  chylus  of  plants ;  the 
stomach  of  an  horse,  and  chylus  contained  in  it,  did  very  well 
coagulate. 

Beef  taken  out  of  the  paunch  of  a  kestrel  four  hours 
after,  turned  very  strongly. 
YOL.  III.  2  b 
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A  clean  and  neat  seeming  ninnet  may  he  made  in  t^ 
crop  of  a  turkey,  and  milk  and  salt  put  therein  will  coagu- 
late and  grow  hard  like  runnet ;  but  surelj  the  same  must 
be  old  to  be  effectual,  for  afber  a  month  upon  trial,  we  could 
not  find  it  to  run  cow's  milk. 

The  strawy  substances  in  the  stomach  of  a  pig,  turned 
milk  well  in  October,  also  the  fresh  white  6xmg  dT  a  goose 
did  very  well,  that  best  which  is  whitest  probably. 

The  mward  skin  of  a  duckling,  six  days  old,  as  also  the 
hard  and  chafiV  substances  in  the  same,  &A.  it  rery  weU. 

Spirits  of  salt  and  aquafortis,  gently  poured  on  milk,  will 
strongly  coagulate  ;  but  in  a  woman's  milk,  we  find  it  not 
effectual,  wluch  would  not  coagulate  up<»i  a  large  quantity, 
nor  would  salt  in  gross  body  effect  it,  nor  ^e  other  common 
ooagulums. 

Try  whether  the  milk  of  children  vomited  wiU  do  it. 

The  dung  of  chickens  in  some  degree. 

The  shells  and  half  digested  fragments  in  a  lobster's 
stomach  that  had  nearly  cut  the  skin  did  it. 

How  butchers  make  sheep's  blood  to  hold  from  concre- 
tion ;  whether  hj  agitation  when  it  is  fresh,  and  so  dispers- 
ing the  fibres  which  are  thought  to  make  the  cimcretton  ? 
Unto  such,  a  great  quantity  <$  runnet  added  could  make  no 
concretion. 

Eggs  seem  to  contain  within  themselyes  their  own  coagu- 
lum,  evidenced  iq>on  incubation,  which  makes  incrassation  of 
parts  befbf e  very  fluid. 

Eotten  eggs  will  not  be  made  hard  by  incubation,  or  de- 
coction, as  being  destitute  of  that  E^irit :  or  having  the  same 
vitiated.  They  will  sooner  be  maoe  hard  if  put  in  before 
tiie  water  boileth. 

They  will  be  made  hard  in  oil,  but  not  so  easily  in  vinegar, 
which  by  the  attenuating  quality  keeps  them  longer  from 
concretion ;  for  infrised  in  vinegar  they  lose  the  i^ell,  and 
grow  big  and  much  heavier  than  before. 

Salt  seems  to  be  the  principal  agent  in  this  coagulation, 
for  bav  salt  will  run  milk  abne  if  strongly  mixed,  and  so  it 
will,  though  mixed  with  some  vinegar.  Vinegar  alone  will 
curdle  it,  not  run  it. 

In  the  ovary,  or  second  cell  of  the  matrix,  the  white  comes 
upon  the  yolk,  and  in  the  later  and  lower  part,  the  shell  is 
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made  or  manifested.    Tiy  if  the  same  parts  will  give  any 
coagulation  iinto  milk.     Whether  will  the  ovary  best  ? 

The  whites  of  eggs  drenched  in  saltpetre  wiU  shoot  forth 
a  long  and  hairy  saltpetre,  and  the  egg  become  of  a  hard 
substance ;  even  in  the  whole  egg  there  seems  a  great  nitro- 
sity,  for  it  is  very  cold,  and  especially  that  which  is  without 
a  shell  (as  some  are  laid  by  fat  hens,)  or  such  as  are  found 
in  the  egg  poke  or  lowest  part  of  the  matrix,  if  an  hen  be 
killed  a  day  or  two  before  sne  layeth. 

Several  hens  produce  eggs  commonlv  of  the  same  foitti, 
some  round,  some  long,  neither  strictly  distinguishing  the  Be:a[. 

The  proper  uses  of  the  shell ;  for  the  defence  of  the 
chicken  in  generation,  promotion  of  heat  upon  incubation, 
and  protection  therein  lest  it  be  broken  by  the  hen,  either 
upon  incubation  or  treading  with  her  claws  upon  them,  as 
also  to  keep  and  restrain  the  chicken  until  due  time^  when 
the  hen  often  breaks  the  shell. 

Diiference  between  the  sperm  of  frogs  and  eggs. 

Spawn,  though  long  boiled,  would  not  grow  thick  or  co- 
agulate. 

In  the  eggs  of  skates  or  thombacks,  upon  long  decoction 
the  yolk  coagulates,  not  the  greatest  part  of  the  white. 

If  in  spawn  of  frogs  the  little  black  specks  will  concrete, 
though  not  the  other. 

The  white  part  of  the  mutings  of  birds  dried  run  milk,  not 
leaving  any  ill  savour.  Try  in  that  of  cormorants,  hens, 
turkeys,  geese,  kestrels. 

The  chylus  in  the  stomach  of  a  young  hen  slarongly  coagu- 
lated, the  stomach  also  itself  though  washed. 

The  white  and  'cretaceous  mutings  of  a  bittern  made  a 
sudden  coagulation,  the  like  hath  the  dung  of  ducks,  and 
hens. 

The  ooagolate  stomach  of  kittens  would  not  convert  wo- 
men's milk,  nor  cows',  though  in  good  quantity ;  which  after 
coagulated  by  addition  of  cauTs  runnet. 

The  chylus  in  a  young  rabbit  run  cow's  and  bitch's  milk, 
1653. 

The  seeds  of  the  silver  or  milk  thistle  nm  milk  also. 

Mucilaginous  concretions  are  made  by  liquid  iniusions  and 
decoctions,  imbibing  the  gum  and  tenacious  parts,  until  they 
^  and  determine  their  fluidity. 
2  B  2 
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As  is  observable  in  gams,  hartshorn,  and  seeds,  especially 
lentous  natures,  as  quince  psyllium,  mallows,  &c.  when  these 
tenacious  parts  are  forced  out  by  ignition,  the^  afford  no 
farther  concretion,  as  in  burnt  hartshorn,  wherem  there  are 
lost  most  of  the  separable  parts,  and  so  little  of  salt  as  makes 


the  prej>aration  questionable,  if  given  with  the  same  inten* 
tions  with  the  other. 

Wherein  it  is  presumable  the  water  may  also  imbibe  some 
part  of  the  volatile  salt,  as  is  manifested  sometimes  when  it 
.18  exposed  to  oon^ela^on,  and  standeth  long  in  pewter 
dishes ;  some  part  tasteniug  upon  the  crown  or  upper  circle, 
and  also  discolouring  the  pewter. 

But  whether  the  mucilages  or  jellies  do  answer  our  erpeo- 
tation  of  their  quantities  while  we  think  we  have  a  decoction 
made  of  two  ounces  and  a  half  which  affordeth  a  jeUy  of 
almost  a  pint ;  the  horns  again  after  they  were  dried  wanted 
not  a  drachm,  the  jelly  dried  left  little  but  a  small  gummy 
substance. 

Half  an  ounce  of  ichthfoeolla  or  isinglass,  will  fix  above  a 
pint  of  water ;  and  in  half  a  pint  of  jelly  of  hartshorn  there 
18  not  above  two  drachms. 

Much  hartshorn  is  therefore  lost  in  the  usual  decoction  of 
hartshorn  in  shavings  or  raspings,  where  the  greatest  part  is 
cast  away. 

Eor  the  same  may  be  performed  from  the  solid  horn 
sawed  into  pieces  of  two  or  three  ounces  or  less,  and  the 
same  pieces  will  serve  for  many  jellies. 

The  calcination  of  hartshorn  by  yapour  of  water  is  a  neat 
invention,  but  whether  very  much  of  the  virtue  be  not  im- 
paired, while  the  vapour  insinuating  into  the  horn  hath  car- 
ried away  the  tenacious  parts  and  made  it  butter,  and  hath 
also  dissolved  those  parts  which  make  the  jelly ;  which  may 
be  tried  if  a  decoction  be  made  of  the  water  from  whence 
the  vapour  proceedeth,  and  especially  if  the  calcination  hath 
been  made  in  vessels  not  perspirable. 
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^  [On  OonffelaHon,'] 

Natitsal  bodies  do  Tariously  discover  themselTes  hj  con- 
gelation. 

Bodies  do  best  and  [most]  readily  congelate  which  are 
aqueous,  or  water  itself. 

Of  milk  the  whejish  part,  in  eggs  we  observe  the  white, 
will  totally  freeze,  the  yolk,  with  the  same  degree  of  cold, 
grow  thick  and  clammy  Hke  gum  of  trees,  but  the  sperm  ov 
tread  hold  its  former  body,  the  white  growing  stiff  that  is 
nearest  it. 

The  spirits  of  things  do  not  freeze :  if  they  be  plentiful, 
they  keep  their  bodies  from  congelation ;  as  spirits  of  wine, 
aqua  viUg,  nor  is  it  easy  to  freeze  such,  when  French  wine 
cannot  resist  it.  But  congelation  seems  to  destroy  or 
separate  the  spirits,  for  beer  or  wine  are  dead  and  flat  after 
freezing,  and  in  glasses  ofbtimes  the  most  flying  salts  will 
settle  tnemselves  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Waters  freezing  do  carry  a  vegetable  crust  foliated  surface 
upon  them,  representing  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  this  they 
do  best  which  cany  some  salt  or  vegetable  seminals  in  them. 
Bain  water  which  containeth  seminal  atoms,  elevated  by  ex- 
halations, making  the  earth  fruitfril  where  it  fall6th.  Snow 
water  will  also  do,  as  containing  these  seeds,  and  salt  nitrous 
coagulum,  whereby  it  was  formerly  concreted.  The  lyes  or 
lixivium  of  herbs  will  do  it  well,  but  the  juices  of  herbs  or 
waters  wherein  these  essentifd  salts  have  been  dissolved,  far 
better,  as  we  have  tried  in  that  of  scurvy  grass,  chalie, 
nettles.  Jellies  of  flesh  will  do  the  like,  as  we  have  tried  in 
that  of  cow's  and  calTs  foot,  wherein,  though  the  surface 
be  obscured,  yet  will  there  be  several  glaciations  intermixed, 
and  so  excellently  foliated,  that  they  will  leave  their  im- 
pression or  figure  in  the  next  part  of  the  jelly  which  re- 
maineth  uncongealed,  and  being  beheld  in  a  magnifying 
glass,  either  in  the  day  or  night  against  a  candle,  aflbrdeth 
one  of  the  most  curious  spectacles  in  nature,  nor  will  these 
little  conglaciated  plates  so  easily  dissolve  as  common  ice, 
as  carrying  perhaps  a  greater  portion  of  camel  nitre  in 
them. 
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But,  what  is  remarkable  most  of  congelationB,  simple  or 
compounded,  they  seem  to  cany  in  their  surface  a  leaf  of  one 
figure,  which  somewhat  representeth  the  leaf  of  a  fern  or 
brake,*  &om  a  middle  and  long  rib  spreading  forth  jagged 
leaves ;  so  a  lixivium  of  nettles,  wormwood,  wild  cucumber, 
scurvy  grass,  will  shoot  iu  the  same  shapes ;  a  solution  of 
salt  or  sugar  will  do  the  like  and  abo  a  decoction  of 
hartshorn,  and  the  salt  distilled  of  the  blood  of  a  deer  and 
dissolved  in  water,  carried  the  same  shape  upon  calcinati<m ; 
but  the  shootings  in  the  jellies  of  flesh  carry  smaller  branches 
and  like  twigs  without  that  exact  distinction  of  leaves. 

But  the  exact  and  exquisite,  figurations,  and  such  as  are 
produced  above  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  in  the  side  of 
glasses  by  exhalation  from  the  liquor  compoimded  with,  is 
best  discoverable  in  urinals  and  long  bellied  glasses,  and 
often  happeneth  over  urines,  where  the  figures  are  very- 
distinct  ansing  from  a  root,  and  most  commonly  resembling 
coralline  mosses  of  the  sea,  and  sometimes  larger  plants, 
whereof  some  do  rise  in  so  strong  a  body,  as  to  hold  their 
shapes  many  months,  and  some  we  have  kept  two  or  three 
years  entire. 

Water  and  oil  behave  differently  £rom  congelation;  a 
glassful  of  water  firozen  swells  above  the  brim,  oil  con- 
gelated  subsideth. 

Congelation  is  a  rare  experiment ;  is  made  by  a  mixture  of 
salt  and  snow  strongly  agitated  in  a  pewter  p(^,  which  will 
£?eeze  water  that's  poured  about  it.  But  an  easier  way  th^e 
is,  by  only  mixing  salt  and  snow  together  in  a  basin,  and 
placing  therein  a  cup  of  water,  for  when  the  snow  doth  thaw 
and  the  congealing  spirits  fly  awav,  th^  freeze  the  neigh- 
bour bodies  which  are  congealable;  and,  if  i^e  veMel 
wherein  the  snow  melteth  stand  in  water,  it  freezeth  the 
water  about  it,  which  is  excellently  discerned  by  niixing 
snow  and  salt  in  an  urinal,  and  placing  it  in  water. 

This  way  liquors  will  suddenly  freeze  which  a  long  time 
resist  the  diflused  causes  in  the  air,  as  may  be  experienced 
in  wine,  and  urine,  and  excellency  serveth  for  all  figura- 
tions ;  this  way  will  in  a  short  time  freeze  rich  sack,  and 

*  There  is  pome  regent  salt  which  canieth  them  into  the  form  of 
brake  or  long  rib  jagged  plant. 
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emst  aqua  vita  about  the  side  of  the  cup  or  glass,  if  weak 
and  with  a  light  addition  of  water. 

A  small  ([uantitj-  of  aqita  vU^y  mingled  with  water,  is  not 
able  to  resist  this  waj*  of  congelation ;  but  therein  the  ioe 
will  not  be  so  hard  and  compad;,  and  hollow  spaces  will  be 
left  afc  the  mnface. 

That  the  sea  was  salt  fifom  the  beginning,  when  that  prin- 
ciple was  cast  into  the  whole  mass  of  this  globe,  and  not 
occasioned  by  those  ways  the  ancients   dreamt   of,  seems 

almost  beyond  doubt:  wheitein salt  was  so  tenderly 

sprinkled  as  not  to  make  that  part  inhabitable,  and  therefore, 
however  some  seas  near  the  tropic  where  the  same  is 
strongest  be  conceived  so  to  contain  more^salt,  the  seas  with 
us  do  hardly  make  good  five  in  the  hundred. 

It  is  no  easy  effect  to  condense  water  and  make  it  take  up 
a  lesser  space  than  in  its  fluid  body ;  congealed  into  ice  it 
seems  to  lose  nothing,  but  rather  acquireth  a  greater  space 
and  swelleth  higher,  as  is  manifestible  in  water  frozen  in 
eaures^  and  glasses. 

This  way  eggs  will  suddenly  freeze  through  their  whole 
bodies. 

Eyes  will  freeze  through  all  the  humours  and  become  in 

short  time  like  stones.    By  this  way  upon only  the 

watery  humour  will  congelate  under  the  cornea,  and  show  like 
a  cataract  or  albugo,  the  iris  also  loses  its  colour,  and  this 
way  the  humours  may  be  taken  out  distinctly ;  the  hardest 
to  freeze  is  the  crptaUine,  yet  laid  upon  snow  and  salt  it 
groweth  hard  and  cum,  as  though  it  had  been  boiled. 

Whether  such  a  congealing  spirit  be  not  the  raiser  of 
cataracts,  gutta  serena,  apoplexies,  catalepsies,  and  the  like 
may  be  inquired. 

In  the  congelation  of  snow  there' is  much  space  required, 
and  dissolved  it  wiU  not  occupy  half  the  space  it  possessed 
before,  f(»r  it  is  congealed  in  a  vap<m>us  body  and  in  some 
rarefaction  from  its  original  of  water. 

Mineral  water  or  quicksilver by  taking  off  the 

fluidity,  takes  up  a  greater  space  than  before,  although 
allowance  be  made  for  iiie  body  that  Ibrceth  it. 

1  MMff«f.]  This  may  be  |Mnme»  in  MS.  but  I  am  incliiiad  niher  to 
think  he  aMant  eww    tyalt,  aocordlag  to  Frem^  dariTatkm,  eamre». 
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Salt  and  snow  pursue  their  operations  most  aetiyely, 
while  it  fireezeth :  and  in  coldest  weather  dissolve  sooner, 
for  when  it  begins  to  thaw,  the  operation  is  troublesome ; 
the  snow  loseth  his  tenacity,  grows  hard  and  brittle,  and  salt 
thrown  upon  it  makes  it  harder  for  a  little  space,  and  is 
longer  in  dissolving  it.  Salt  answereth  awhile  to  send  back 
the  parting  spirit  upon  itself,  and  mixing  with  it  while  it 
holdeth  iast,  makes  a  little  congelation. 

lime  unslaked  mixed  with  snow  would  dissolve  it ;  not 
freeze  water  set  into  it. 

Snow  dissolved,  without  salt,  would  not  freeze  water  set  in 
it.  Herein  we  may  also  sometimes  observe  the  veiy  motion 
and  stroke  of  the  £oagulum ;  for  when  the  snow  and  salt  are 
aptly  conjoined,  and  the  liquor  to  be  congealed  be  put  in  a 
fat  thin  cup  of  silver,  if  it  chance  to  dissolve  at  that  time, 
in  any  quantity,  it  will  instantly  run  curdled  whey ;  the 
spirit  separated  will  make  a  curdled  cloud  at  the  bottom  or 
side  of  the  cup,  and  fix  that  part  first ;  for,  contrary  unto 
common  congelation,  if  the  cup  standeth  upon  snow,  and 
that  at  the  bottom  thaweth  it,  the  liquor  first  freezeth  at 
the  bottom,  and  while  the  liquor  in  the  fiat  cup  freezetk 
within  the  basin,  the  outside  of  the  basin  will  be  thick 
frosted,  and  if  it  stands  will  adhere  unto  the  table. 

It  is  observable  in,  this  way  of  congelation,  that  the  liquor 
freezeth  last  in  the  middle  of  the  simace,  as  being  frirthest 
from  the  action  of  the  snow  and  flying  spirit ;  nor  is  this  only 
effected  by  snow  and  salt,  but  by  snow  and  saltpetre  or  alum-; 
but  the  quickest  congelation  [is]  by  snow  and  salt,  the  other 
mixture  remaining  longer  without  dissolution:  and  there- 
fore, on  some  earth  snow  lieth  longest,  and  seldom  long  near 
the  sea-side ;  and  if  two  vessels  be  filled,  the  one  with  snow 
alone,  the  other  with  a  mixture  of  salt,  the  salt  snow  will 
dissolve  in  half  the  time,  and  ice  in  the  like  manner. 

This  way  it  is  possible  to  observe  the  rudiments  and  pro- 
gress of  congelation ;  it  beginning  first  with  stri/s,  and  having 
shoots  like  the  filamental  shoots  of  pure  nitre,  and  the  in- 
terstitial water  becomes  after  conjoined. 

The  same  is  also  effected  by  ice  powdered  or  broken  like 
sugar  between  dry  bodies,  and  mixed  with  salt ;  and  is  also 
penormable  without  mixture  of  salt  bodies,  by  snow  alone, 
as  it  falleth  to  solution,  and  the  congelating  spirit  sepa- 
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rateth ;  so  water  in  a  yery  thin  glass  set  in  a  porringer  of 
snow,  and  set  upon  salt  will  freeze,  the  salt  being  able  to 
dissolve  it  through  the  pewter.  And,  therefore,  catarrhs 
and  colds  are  taken  and  increased  upon  thaws ;  the  leaves  of 
trees  withered  and  blasted  where  snow  dissolves  upon  them ; 
and  something  more  than  mere  water  fixed,  Because  it 
spoileth  leather,  and  alters  the  colour  thereof  to  walk  long 
in  snow,  especially  when  it  melteth ;  and  this  congelative 
spirit,  that  penetrateth  glass  and  metal,  is  pobablj  the  same 
which  is  felt  so  penetrating  and  cutting  in  winds,  and  ac- 
cording to  frequent  relations,  hath  left  whole  bodies  of  men 
rigid  and  stiff,  even  to  petrification,  in  regions  near  the  pole; 
and  may  assign  some  reason  of  that  strange  effect  on  our 
men,  some  that  were  left  in  Greenland,  when  they  touched 
iron  it  seemed  to  stick  to  the  fingers  like  pitch,  the  same 
being  mollified  and  made  in  the  same  temper  as  it  is,  by  the 
acid  spirits  of  sulphur,  if  a  red  hot  iron  be  thrust  into  a  roll 
thereof. 

In  the  congealing  of  tinctures,  as and  saffron,  if  Pre 

narrowly  observe  it,  there  still  remaineth  whiteness,  and  the 
tincture  seemeth  to  lie  distant  and  less  congealed.  Starch, 
a  strong  congelation  maybe  made,  wherein  the  atoms  of  the 
powder  may  be  distinguished,  and  sensibly  observed  to  cast 
their  colour  upon  parts,  which  they  do  not  corporally  attain. 

To  freeze  roughly,  or  make  ice  with  elevated  superficieSj 
the  water  must  be  eOTOsed  warm,  and  the  liquor  thick,  the 
better  as  in  jellies,  whue  the  exhalation  elevating  the  surfaccj 
is  held  in  and  frozen  in  its  passage. 

Oil  put  upon  snow,  in  an  open  mouth  glass,  and  sharp  at 
the  bottom,  makes  a  curdling  which  lasts  a  long  time,  and 
gives  a  mixed  taste  of  snow  and  oil,  pleasant  unto  the  palate, 
and  excellent  against  burning. 

Snow  upon  a  thaw  fieezeth  itself,  while  the  spirits  of  some 
parts  dissolved,  flying  out,  do  fix  the  neighbour  parts  unto 
them. 

Snow  closely  pressed,  dissolves  into  about  half  its  measure ; 
lying  loose,  and  as  it  falleth,  dissolving,  takes  up  little  more 
tnan  a  fifth  part. 

Snow  upon  a  thaw  needeth  no  addition,  and  ice  at  that 
time  will  freeze,  the  pot  being  melted  in  it. 

Salt  maketh  snow  to  melt ;  so  may  you  bore  a  hole  through 
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ice  with  salt  laid  thereon,  with  armoniae.  Sugar  will  also 
do  the  like,  but  in  a  slower  maioner;  the  like  dull^  with 
pepper. 

To  make  ice  cradc,  throw  salt  upoaa  it. 

Ice  splits  star-wise. 

In  the  making  of  ice  with  snow  and  salt,  we  fiad  little 
yarie^  in  practice,  and  the  reasons  drawn  peculiar  upon  the 
salt ;  out  this  we  have  observed  to  be  effected  by  oth^r  bodies, 
of  no  probability  to  produce  such  an  effect,  as  wit^ut  salt 
to  effect  it  in  a  pot  of  snow,  with  ginger,  pepp^*,  liquo- 
rice, sugar,  chalk,  white  lead,  wheat-flour,  sulphur,  husk  of 
almonds,  charcoal. 

Wat^  that  is  easily  rarified  will  hardly  or  j^  at  all  admit 
of  pressure,  or  be  miade  to  take  up  a  lesser  space  than  it» 
natural  body,  and  as  it  stands;in  its  natural  eonsifid;ence. 

In  snow  it  takes  up  a  yery  much  larger  space  than  in  water; 
eyen  in  ice,  which  takes  off  the  fluidity,  and  is  a  kind  of  fix- 
ation, it  will  not  be  contained  in  the  same  circumfer^ioe  as 
before  in  its  fluid  body,  a  glass  filled  with  water  and  frozen 
in  salt  and  snow,  will  manifestly  rise  aboye  the  brim.  Eg^ 
firozen,  the  shell  will  <»rack,  and  op^u  largely,  and  there  will 
be  found  no  hollow  space  at  the  top  or  blunter  part  which 
comes  first  out  upon  exclusion  of  the  hen,  and  yet  it  will 
remain  of  the  same  weight  upon  exact  ponderation.  Ice  is 
spongy  and  porous,  as  may  be  obseryed  upon  breaking,  and 
in  glasses  wherein  it  is  frozen,  and  seems  not  to  be  so  close 
and  continued  as  in  its  liquid  form.  Beside  there  are  many 
bubbles  ofttimes  in  it,  which  though  condensed,  are  not  of 
the  congelable  parts,  and  take  up  a  room  in  the  congelation  ; 
which  may  be  air  mixed  with  the  water,  or  the  spirits  thereoi^ 
which  will  not  freeze,  but  separating  from  the  pure  wat», 
set  themselyes  in  Uttle  cells  apart,  which  upon  the  liquation 
make  the  spaws  and  froth  which  remaineth  after,  in  stand- 
ing vessels  thawed,  which  makes  all  things  froaen  lose  their 
quickness;  the  spirits  chased  into  several  conservations, 
flying  away  upon  lique&ction,  and  not  returning  to  an  in- 
trinsical  and  close  mixture  with  their  bodies  again;  and 
therefore  an  apple  frozen,  and  thawed  in  warm  water,  the 
spirits  are  callea  out,  and  giving  a  sudden  exhalation,  the 
same  never  tastes  well  after ;  whereas,  put  into  cold  water, 
they  are  kept  in,  and  while  they  raise  themselves^  through 
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the  mass  again,  and  are  not  carried  out  by  a  warm  thaw : 
and  this  way  are  noses  and  cheeks  preserved  in  cold  regions, 
by  a  sudden  application  of  snow  unto  them. 

The  same  assertion  is  verified  in  metalUcal  water,  or  quick- 
silver, which  is  closer  in  its  own  body  than  by  any  fixation ; 
for  either  mortified  or  fixed,  it  takes  up  a  much  kffger  apace 
than  in  its  fluid  body. 

Quffire  how  oil; — ^and  whether  metal,  silver,  and  gold, 
liquefied,  takes  not  up  lesser  room  than  whea  it  is  cold  and 
congealed  again:  but  these  having  attained  their  natural 
consistence  and  closeness,  seem  to  take  up  a  larger  space 
when  they  are  forced  from  it,  and  thereSom  seem  to  shrink 
as  in  moulds ;  and  then  in  their  cruding  before  solution  to 
stretch  and  dilate  themselves;  as  is  observable  in  iron 
pierced,  which  smoothly  admitting  a  nail  when  it  is  cold, 
will  not  so  easily  admit  it  being  red  hot. 

Why  the  snow  lies  not  long  near  the  sea-side ;  by  reason 
it  is  dissolved  by  salt  exhalation  of  the  sea,  or  from  the  like 
in  the  earth  near  the  sea,  which  partaketh  of  that  temper. 

Why  it  is  so  cold  upon  a  thaw ;  b^  reason  of  the  exhaling 
of  those  freezing  parts  which  lie  quiet  in  ihe  snow  befiire. 

Why  snow  makes  a  fruitful  year,  and  is  good  for  com ; 
because  it  keeps  in  the  terreoua  evaporatives,  concentrates 
the  heat  in  seeids  and  plants,  destroys  mice  and  the  principles 
of  putrefaction  in  the  earth,  which  breedeth  vermin. 

Why  it  changeth  the  colour  of  leather,  making  black  shoes 
russet,  which  water  doth  not ;  by  reason  of  the  admixture 
of  nitrous  and  saline  parts,  whidli  drink  in  the  copperas 
parts  which  make  the  deep  colour. 

The  common  experiment  of  freezing  is  made  by  salt  and 
snow ;  where  salt  dissolving  the  snow  sends  out  the  con- 
gealing spirit  thereof,  which  actively  is  able  to  fix  the  fiuid 
element  about  it. 

But  the  same  efiect  will  follow  from  other  conjunctions, 
from  vitriol,  nitre,  alum ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  from  bodies 
which  promise  no  such  effect,  as  we  have  tried  in  pepper, 
ginger,  chalk,  white  lead,  charcoal-powder,  liquorice. 
.  And  from  ice  itself  stirred  and  beaten  in  a  pint  pot. 
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lOn  Bubbles.'] 

That  tlie  last  circumference  of  the  universe  is  but  the 
bubble  of  the  chaos  and  pellicle  arising  irom  the  grosser 
foundation  of  the  first  matter,  containing  all  the  higher  and 
diaphanous  bodies  under  it,  is  no  affirmation  of  mine ;  but 
that  bubbles  on  waterj  or  fluid  bodies  are  but  the  thin 
gumbs  of  air,  or  a  diaphanous  texture  of  water  arising  about 
the  air,  and  holding  it  awhile  from  eruption.  They  are  most 
lasting  and  large  in  viscous  humidities,  wherein  the  surf^ 
will  be  best  extended  without  dissolving  the  continuity, 
as  in  bladders  blown  out  of  soap.  Wine  and  spirituous 
bodies  make  bubbles,  but  not  long  lasting,  the  spirit  b^unng 
through  and  dissolving  the  investiture.  Aqua-fortis  upon 
concussion  makes  few,  and  soon  vanishing,  the  acrimonious 
effluvia  suddenly  rending  them :  some  gross  and  winder  vnnes 
make  many  and  lasting,  which  may  be  taken  away  by  vinegar 
or  juice  of  lemon.  Aad  therefore  the  greatest  bubbles  are 
made  in  viscous  decoctions,  as  in  the  manu£a<;ture  of  soap 
and  sugar,  wherein  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than 
that  experiment,  wherein  not  many  grains  of  butter  cast 
upon  a  copper  of  boiling  su^,  presently  strikes  down  the 
ebullition  and  makes  a  subsidence  of  the  Dubbling  liquor.    • 

Boiling  is  literally  nothing  but  bubbling;  any  liquor 
attenuated  by  decoction  sends  forth  evaporous  and  attenu- 
ated parts,  which  elevate  the  surfisu^e  of  the  liquor  into 
bubbles ;  even  in  fermentations  and  putrefactions  wherein 
attenuation  of  parts  are  made,  bubbles  are  raised  without 
fire. 

Glass  is  made  by  way  of  bubble,  upon  the  blowing  of  the 
artificer. 

Blisters  are  bubbles  in  leaves,  wherein  the  exhalation  is 
kept  in  by  the  thickness  of  the  leaf,  and  in  the  skin,  when 
the  [membrane]  thereof  holds  in  the  attenuated  or  attracted 
humour  imder  it. 

Fire  blisters  even  dead  flesh,  forcibly  attenuating  the  water 
in  the  skin  and  under  it ;  and  cantharides  and  crowfoot  raise 
blisters  by  a  potential  fire  and  armoniac  salt  in  them,  attenu- 
ating the  humour  in  the  skin  and  under,  which  stretches 
and  dilateth  the  parts,  prohibiting  its  evolution. 
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Bubbles  are  white,  because  they  consist  of  diaphanous 
humour  or  air  fermented ;  and  air  under  ice  a  thicker  tergtmt 
makes  a  grosser  and  stronger  white,  but  in  icterical  and 
jaundiced  urine  the  bubbles  are  yellow,  according  to  the 
tincture  diffused  through  the  water,  which  investeth  the  airy 
contents  of  its  bubbles.  Even  man  is  a  bubble,  if  we  take 
his  consideration  in  his  rudiments,  and  consider  the  vesicula 
or  bulla  puUanSy  wherein  begins  the  rudiment  of  life. 

Froth  or  spume  is  but  a  coagulation  or  conglobation  of 
bubbles,and  gross  skins  are  but  the  coats  of  bubbles  subsiding, 
or  at  least  bodies  which  are  £ftt  and  subphureous,  keeping 
the  surface,  are  apt  to  make  them,  and  therefore  are  not 
without  the  active  parts,  as  is  observable  in  the  spume  of 
iron  and  steel. 

Pitch  and  resinous  bodies  have  also  their  bubbles,  but  they 
rise  highest  at  the  first,  whilst  the  aqueous  parts  are  attenu- 
ated, do  copiously  and  crowdingly  fly  up,  do  elevate  the  vis- 
cous parts  which  largely  dilate  Before  their  division,  for  that 
being  spirit  these  bubbles  are  less,  and  if  water  be  thrown 
upon  it  recover  their  force  again ;  as  is  also  discernible  in 
the  ebullition  of  soap,  till  the  aqueous  parts  be  spent,  and 
the  salt  of  the  lixivium  and  oil  and  tallow  entirely  mixed. 

The  bubbles  of  oil  will  not  last,  the  air  pierceth,  opening 
or  perspiring  their  thin  coats ;  water  under  oil  miakes  not 
bubbles  into  the  oil,  but  at  the  side  or  bottom. 

Water  and  oil  do  best  concur  to  the  making  of  bubbles, 
air  or  exhalation  included  in  a  watery  coat,  or  air  in  an  oily 
habit,  as  in  oil  boiled  wherein  there  are  some  watery  parts  or 
vaporous  attenuations  that  are  invested  in  their  eruption. 

JB^ire  makes  none,  for  that  is  too  subtle  to  be  contamed  and 
too  fluid  and  moving  to  be  contained ;  not  affecting  a  circle 
but  a  pyramidal  ascension,  which  destroys  inclusion ;  the 
nearest  resemblance  thereof  is  in  water  tnrown  upon  strong 
oil,  wherein  the  water  suddenly  rising  seemeth  to  carry  up  a 
strong  bubble  about  it. 

Quicksilver  seems  to  have  bubbles,  being  shaken  together, 
but  they  are  but  small  spherical  bodies  like  drops  of  water, 
which  hold  in  some  bodies,  to  avoid  discontinuation. 
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To  mmiifest  how  luting  the  seminal  principles  of  bodies 
are,  how  long  they  will  lie  incorrapted  in  the  earth,  or 
how  the  earth  that  hath  been  once  impregnated  therewith, 
may  retain  the  power  thereof,  nnto  opportunity  of  actuation, 
or  visible  prodnctifHi, — a  remarkable  garden  where  many 
plants  haa  been,  being  digged  up,  and  turned  a  fruitless 
ground,  after  ten  years  being  digged  up,  many  of  the  plants 
xetumed  which  had  laid  obscure ;  the  plants  wore  blattam, 
ttramonium,  hyoscyanius  flore  albo,  &c. ;  and  little  less  ha?e 
we  observed  that  some  plants  will  maintam  their  seminality 
out  of  the  earth,  as  we  have  tried  in  one  of  the  least  of 
seeds,  that  is  of  marjoram. 

How  Mttle  snails  or  periwinkles  rely  upon  the  water,  and 
how  dw^'-weed  is  Inevd,  some  light  may  berecetv^  from  this 
experiment.  In  April  we  took  out  of  the  wat^  little  herbs 
of  crow-foot  and  the  like  whereon  hung  long  cods  of  jelfy; 
this  put  in  water,  ahd  so  into  an  urinid  exposed  unto  the  sun, 
many  young  perriwinkles  were  bred  sticking  to  the  side  of 
the  glass,  some  aselli,  or  sows,  which  fled  from  the  water,  and 
much  duck-weed  grew  oTer,  which,  clefu*ed  once  or  twice, 
now  hath  grown  agam. 

That  water  is  the  principle  of  all  things,  some  coneeive; 
that  all  things  are  eonrertible  into  water,  others  probably 
argue ;  that  many  things  which  seem  of  earthly  principles 
were  made  out  of  water  the  Scripture  testifieth,  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  mosrt  insects  owe  their  original 
thereto,  most  being  made  of  dews,  froths,  or  water ;  eyen 
rain  water,  which  seemeth  simple,  contains  the  seminals  of 
animals.  This  we  observed,  fiiat  rain  water  in  cisterns, 
iprowing  green,  there  ariseth  out  of  it  red  maggots,  swimming 
m  a  labouring  and  contortile  moti<Hi,  whidi  after  leaving  a 

case  behind  theto,  turn  into  gnats  and  ascend  above 

the  water. 

When  the  red  worm  tends  to  tnmsfonnation,  it  seems  to 
acquire  a  new  case,  and  continues  most  at  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  two  motions  are  observable,  the  one  of  the  red  worm 
by  a  strong  and  laborious  contortion,  the  other,  a  little  before 
it  comes  to  a  gnat,  and  that  is  by  jaculation  or  sudden  spring. 
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which  if  it  use  not,  it  ariseth  to  the  surface,  and  soon  after 
ariseth  into  a  gnat. 

Little  red  worms  and  less  than  threads  are  found  in  great 
numbers  in  ditches  and  muddy^  places,  where  the  water  is 
almost  forsaken ;  whereof  haying  taken  a  large  number  in- 
cluded in  a  glass,  they  would  stir  and  move  continually  in 
£i.ir  weather  like  eels,  pulling  some  part  of  their  bodies  abore 
the  mud,  and  upon  the  least  touch  of  the  glass  would  all  dis- 
appear and  contract  into  the  mud.  Thej  lived  that  remain- 
ing part  of  summer,  and  after  a  hard  winter  showed  them- 
selves again  in  the  succeeding  summer.  Therein  I  observed 
two  things,  the  exquisite  sense  and  vivacity  of  these  imper- 
fect animals,  which  extended  unto  two  years. 

All  solid  bodies  are  rendered  liquid  before  they  are  quali- 
fied for  nutriment ;  and  the  solidest  bodies  seem  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  thin  bodies  of  waters,  as  is  very  r^narkable  in 
trees,  especially  oak,  and  birch,  and  sycamore,  wherein  the 
nutriment  asoendeth  in  a  mere  bod^  of  water,  as  by  wounding 
iAiem  at  the  spring  is  very  discernible. 

Thus  we  ^80  observe  that  plants  wUl  be  nourished  long 
in  rain  water,  as  is  very  observable  in  mint,  basil,  and  other 
plants,  which  being  cropped,  will  shoot  out  roots,  which  will 
augment  them  by  mere  attraction  of  watery  nutriment. 

Whether  the  quantities  of  plants  may  not  this  way  be 
sensibly  altered  deserves  experiment;  whether  the  liquor 
impregnated  vnth  colours  may  not  communicate  the  same 
upon  necessity  of  this  single  aliment ;  whether  smells  may 
not  be  impressed ;  whether  when  it  purges  corrected,  and 
purgative  qualities  imbibed. 

If  others  answer,mint  and  basil,  though  they  sprout  largely^ 
yet  they  will  hardly  afford  flowers,  much  less  seed ; — senedo, 
or  groundswell,  seems  best  to  promise  it. 

Groundswell,  put  into  water  in  December,  lived,  was 
frozen  in  January,  sent  forth  flowers  in  the  end  of  IFebroaiy, 
flowered  and  vanished  in  the  beginning  of  May. 

Bulbous  roots,  once  shot,  will  flower  there,  and  no  wonder 
therein,  for  some  will  flower  being  hung  up,  having  a  suffi- 
cient stock  of  moisture  for  flowers  that  are  precocious. 

Plants  will  not  only  grow  in  the  summer,  but  also  in  the 
winter  if  they  be  such  as  then  continue  green,  as  scurvy 
grass  and  groundswell.    They  will  hold  best  which  are  put 
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into  the  water  with  their  roots,  otherwise  they  will  either 
not  shoot  them  forth  in  the  winter,  or  he  long  about  it ;  as 
we  tried  in  scurvy  grass.  B*ue  stood  almost  three  months, 
without  putting  any  rdots  forth,  fresh  and  yerdant ;  spurge 
stood  'well  with  the  root,  as  chamomile,  and  featherfew, 
and  parsley.  Mint  and  scordium,  put  in  about  July,  stood 
and  grew  all  summer,  shot  plentifid  roots,  from  whence  came 
j&esh  sprouts  out  of  the  glass  when  the  other  decayed,  and 
some  now  stand  under  water,  Feb.  17.  Mint  grew  up  in 
seyeral  branches  in  April,  and  now  groweth,  June  28.  mintj 
set  in  water  in  May,  grew  up,  and  seemed  to  die,  hnt 
sprouted  again  about  October,  stood  all  winter,  and  grew  up 
in  many  branches  the  next  spring. 

Eue,  set  in  October,  without  shooting  any  roots,  grew 
about  two  inches  in  the  winter,  shot  forth  above  forty  roots 
in  the  spring,  and  grew  much  all  the  summer,  flowered  July 
and  August. 

Scurvy  grass  grew  all  winter,  flowered  in  the  spring,  but 
seeded  not,  other  put  in  in  Pebruary,  near  to  flower^  shot 
roots,  flowered  and  seeded  in  May,  and  shot  new  leaves 
under  water. 

Try  how  they  will  thrive  in  aqua  vitce,  wine,  vinegar,  oil, 
salt  water. 

Many  were  put  in,  none  grew  or  thrived,  but  suddenly 
decayed  in  aqua  vitse,  wine,  vinegar,  salt  water ;  oil  draweth 
not  at  all,  and  so  it  <Ueth. 

Mint  would  not  grow  in  water  and  sugar,  nor  in  strong  rose 
water,  but,  unto  two  ounces  of  water  adding  but  two  or  three 
spoonfuls,  it  thrived  and  acquired  a  richer  smell.  Seeds  of 
plants  which  seed  in  the  water  of  glasses,  prove  fruitful,  as 
tried  in  those  of  scurvy  and  spurge,  which  now  grow  at  the 
spring,  being  sowed  about  September  before. 

Asarum  which  had  stood  about  two  years  in  water,  and 
tvfdce  cast  the  leaves ;  of  these  the  leaves  given  maintained 
their  vomitive  quality. 

How  little,  beside  water  done,  will  support  or  maintain 
the  growth  of  plants,  beside  the  experiment  of  Helmont  we 
have  seen  in  some  which  have  lived  six  years  in  glasses ;  and 
asarum  which  grew  two  years  in  water  and  lived ;  cast  the 
leaves,  maintained  its  vomiting  quality. 

Fertile  seeds  sink,  but  when  they  germinate  they  rise  up 
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and  come  up  to  the  top  of  the  water,  for  then  the  seed  fer- 
ments and  swells,  and  breaks  the  closiire  or  covering. 

The  seed  of  an  almond  or  plum,  at  first  when  it  is  hollow 
and  windy  swimmeth,  afterwards  sinketh,  yet  take  out  the 
nib  and  it  sinketh. 

In  bay  leayes  commonly  used  at  funerals,  we  unknowingly 
hold  in  our  hands  a  singular  emblem  of  the  resurrection ;  for 
the  leaves  that  seem  dead  and  dry,  wiU  revive  into  a  perfect 
green,  if  their  root  be  not  withered ;  as  is  observable  in  bay 
trees  afber  hard  winters,  in  many  leaves  half,  in  some  almost 
wholly  withered,  wherein  though  the  alimental  and  aqueous 
juice  be  exhausted,  the  radical  and  balsamical  htmiour  remain- 
ing, though  in  a  slender  quantity,  is  able  to  refresh  itself 
again ;  the  like  we  have  observed  in  dead  and  withered  furze, 

[On  Tobacco,'] 

Although  of  ordinary  use  in  physic,  the  anatomy  of  to- 
bacco is  not  discovered,  nor  hath  Hoffinanus  in  his  work  of 
thirty  years  relieved  us.  That  which  comes  fermented  and 
dyed  unto  us  affords  no  distinct  account,  in  regard  it  is  in- 
fected with  a  decoction  or  lixivium,  which  is  diverse  accord- 
ing to  different  places,  and  some  ascend  no  higher  than 
urine.  Adulterations  proceed  further,  adding  euphorbium 
or  pepper,  and  some  do  innocently  temper  it  with  gum  of 
guaiacum. 

The  herb  simply  in  itself  and  green  or  dried,  is  but  flat, 
nor  will  it  hold  fire  weU  upon  ordinary  exsiccation.  Other 
plants  are  taken  in  the  pipe,  but  they  want  quickness  and 

hold  not  fire,  only  prick  and  draw by  their  fuligo, 

which  all  smoke  will  do ;  and  probably  other  herbs  might  be 
made  quick  and  fire  well,  if  prepared  the  same  way,  that 
is  by  fermentation,  for  in  that  alteration  the  body  is  opened^ 
the  fixed  parts  attenuated  by  the  spirit,  the  oily  parts  dif- 
fused and  the  salt  raised  from  the  earthly  bed  wherein  it 
naturally  lieth  obscure  and  heavy.  • 

It  containeth  three  eminent  qualities,  sudorific,  narcotic^ 
and  purgative ;  from  the  subtle  spirits  and  flying  salt,  sweat 
seems  to  proceed,  for  the  ashes  wiU  not  do  it.  The  narcotic 
depends  on  the  humor  impurus  ;  for  the  vapour  thereof  con- 
tains it,  and  the  burnt  part  loseth  it,  as  in  opium.  Poppy 
seeds  dried  are  ineffectual,  and  the  green  heads  work  most 
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powerfully ;  the  same  ia  obfiervable  in  the  mandichoea  root, 
wluch  being  a  strong  poiaon,  ia  hannleas  beuiff  dried.  The 
purgative  quality  Uetn  in  the  middle  prindpto^  which  goes 
not  away  by  a  gentle  heat ;  for  the  water  puigdth  not,  the 
Knoke  but  very  doubt&lly,  and  seldom  in  clysters  of  the 
amoke  of  three  or  four  pipefuls,  nor  in  the  salt  thereof, 
neither  incineration,  but  in  the  middle  principles  of  the 
nitrous  salt,  and  such  parts  as  are  to  be  extracted  by  tinctoie, 
inlosion,  or  decoction,  whose  actives  remain  in  the  men- 
struum,  and  tiierefore  that  which  is  decocted,  and  after 
dried,  grows  fiunt  in  the  purgative  quality,  if  it  retuzneth. 

Of  tobacco  there  is  the  male  and  female;  the  male  the 
best.    Yellow  rhubarb  is  often  taken  for  the  true  plant. 

Tobacco  may  be  made  or  cured  without  a  caldo,  and  will 
ferment  and  grow  brown  long  laid  together,  and  hung  up 
will  grow  brown.  To  advance  the  same  the  caldo  may  be 
added  before  the  rolling  up,  for  then  it  wiU  have  a  quicker 
taste  and  sweeter  smell. 

The  leaves  first  ripe  make  the  best  when  they  grow  gummy 
and  brittle ;  they  must  be  often  cleared  of  the  sprouts  that 
grow  upon  the  same  stem  and  the  haschrot  left  out. 

To  make  the  best  tobacco,  these  to  be  taken,  and  of  the 
male ;  and  a  good  caldo  used,  and  kept  awhile,  till  time  digest 
remaining  crudities. 

[On  the  %.] 

CoKGEBimro  ivy  these  remarkable : — The  leaves  less  in- 
dented, scarce  angular  toward'  the  top ;  hke  many  herbs 
which  laciniate  at  the  lower  leaves,  little  at  the  upper. 

It  beareth  twice  a  year,  spring  and It  groweth 

not  readily  about  every  troe;  most  about  oak,  ash,  elm, 
thorn ;  less  about  wich  hazel ;  hardly  observed  about  firs, 
pine,  yew. 

Whether  it  will  not  delight  about  trees  that  are  perpetu- 
ally green  may  be  inquired.  It  seldom  ariseth  about  boUv 
or  not  to  great  bigness ;  the  perpetual  leafing  prevents  the 
arise  or  hindering  the  growth  or  twisting. 

Whether  there  be  not  also  a  dissimilitude  in  their  motions, 
ntot  one  enduring  the  approximation  of  the  other. 

That  they  follow  the  sun  in  their  windings  is  hard  to  make 
out  upon  impartial  observation ;  hops  do  it  more  clearly. 
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which  nothing  turning  are  commonly  directed  that  way  by 
the  husbandman. 

Inquire  how  it  ariseth  from  the  primary  root. 

Try  whether  ivy  will  bear  when  cut  from  the  root ;  whether 
it  may  have  su£cieiit  stock  remaining  for  once,  or  whether 
it  may  not  attract  somewhat  by  the  cemi. 

[On  the  Fig  Tree.'] 

CoircEsiirora  the  fig  tree,  some  things  are  remarkable  from 
its  proper  nature ;  that  it  is  a  tree  of  plentiful  sap  and  milk 
diffused  throughout,  which  will  drop  fr(»n  the  trunk  and 
branches  if  seasonably  cut  at  the  spnn^. 

That  it  is  the  general  plant  for  adnussion  of  insition,  en- 
grafting; and  though  miseltoe  seldom  or  never  groweth 
thereon,  yet  it  becomes  a  fit  stock  for  most  plants. 

That  it  was  the  coaguium  or  runnet  of  the  aodents, 
wherewith  they  turned  thdr  milk  and  made  cheese,  as  is  re- 
markable from  Aristotle  de  Animal,  and  illustrates  that 
passage  in  Homer  and  Euripides^  and  might  frustrate  ail  the 
use  of  other  herbs  and  hath  its  name  from  thence  and 
which  we  find  so  great  efiect ;  and  might  therefore  be  medi- 
cally used  in  the  place  of  coaguium,  which  having  that  virtue 
may  serve  for  dissolution  of  blood  coagulated. 

That  they  have  fruits  without  any  flower,  as  jessamine 
flowers  without  fruit  or  seeds ;  that  these  are  the  forerunners 
of  fruit  the  year  following,  and  stay  in  buttons  all  the  winter, 
making  figs  the  year  after. 

Of  this  two  parables,  remarkable  in  the  Scripture. 

Cursed  for  barrenness,  as  being  less  tolerable  in  that  tree 
thsax  any,  which  is  the  stock  of  aU  other  trees,  and  therefore 
more  considerable  that  nothing  grew  upon  it,  on  which  all 
other  trees  will  grow,  and  in  this  consideration  probably  the 
phallus  or  virile  neuter  and  the  image  of  Friapus  the  god  of 
fertility  and  semblance  of  fecundation  was  formed  out  of  a 
fig  tree.  And  whether  in  the  Hebrew  notation  there  be 
any  natural  fertility  impHed,  whilst  we  find  it  from  a  word 
that  signifieth  twins  and  plural  generations,  may  admit  of 
consideration. 

That  our  first  parents  covered  their  secret  parts  with  fig- 
leaves,  which  tree  was  after  sacred  unto  Friapus,  I  shall  not 
deduce  upon  genteel  imagination. 
2  0  2 


DOMESTIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  earliest  specimens  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  familj 
eorrespondenee,  wbich  have  been  discovered,  are  his  letters 
to  his  younger  son  Thomas,  while  in  France ;  of  which  the 
following,  preserved  in  No.  391  of  the  Eawlinson  Collection 
of  MSS.,  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  seem  to  have  been 
transcripts  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lyttelton,  his  daughter*  The 
series  is  entitled,  Letters  of  my  Father' 9  which  he  writ  to  my 
Brother  Thomas  when  he  went  into  France,  at  14  years  of  aye; 
1660.  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  alter  the  spelUng  of 
these  letters ;  but  would  observe  that  its  faultiness  must 
not  be  charged  on  Sir  Thomas.  He  wrote  so  illegibly  (as 
those  are  well  aware  who  have  been  &ted  to  decypher  his 
hieroglyphics)  that  his  orthography  was  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  copyist,  who,  in  the  present  case,  seems  not  to  hare 
been  remarkably  skilled  in  that  accomplishment. 


Dr,  Browne  to  his  son  Thomas^-^Becr.  22,  Norwich^  [1660.] 

HoNBST  Tom, — I  hope  by  God's  assistance  you  have  been 
some  weeks  in  Bourdeauz.  I  was  yesterday  at  Yarmoutli 
where  1  spoke  with  your  uncle  Charles  Mileham  wbo  told 
me  Mr.  Dade  would  accommodate  you  with  what  moneys 
were  fitting  for  defray  of  your  charges  in  any  kind,  and 
therefore  would  not  have  mee  at  present  send  you  any  hill 
to  receive  any  particular  summ,  but  however  when  I  hear 
from  you  1  will  take  care  for  such  a  bill  to  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Dade  to  whom  in  the  mean  time  present  my  true  respects 
and  service  and  be  sure  to  be  observant  of  what  he  shaU  ad- 
vise you ;  be  as  good  a  husband  as  possible  and  enter  not 
upon  any  cours  of  superfluous  ezpences ;  be  not  dejected 
and  malencholy  because  you  can  yet  have  litle  comibrt  in 
conversation,  and  all  thiugs  will  seem  strange  unto  you. 
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Semember  the  camells  back  and  be  not  troubled  for  any 
thing  that  other  ways  would  trouble  your  patience  here, 
be  courteous  and  ciyii  to  all,  put  on  a  decent  boldness  and 
avoid  pudor  rusHcus,  not  much  known  in  Erance.  Hold 
firm  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  be  diligent  in  going  to 
church  whea  you  have  any  litle  knowledge  of  the  Iwiguage. 
God  will  accept  of  your  desires  to  serve  him  in  his  publick 
worship  tho  you  cannot  make  it  out  to  your  desires ;  oe  con- 
stant not  negligent  in  your  dayly  private  prayers,  and  ha- 
bituate your  heart  in  your  tender  days  unto  the  fear  and 
reverence  of  God.  .  It  were  good  you  had  a  map  of  Prance 
that  you  might  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  several  parts^ 
and  to  resort  unto  upon  occasion  for  your  information; 
view  and  understand  all  notable  buildings  and  places  in 
Bourdeaux  or  near  it,  and  take  a  draught  thereof,  as  also 
the  ruind  Amphitheatre,  but  these  at  your  leisure.  There 
is  I  think  a  book  in  french  calld  Zes  Monuments  or  les  Anr 
tiquiies  de  Bourdeaux,  enquire  of  the  same ;  read  some  books 
of  french  and  latin,  for  I  would  by  no  means  you  should 
loose  your  latin  but  rather  gain  more. 

Ned  comes  not  home  this  Xtmas^.  I  shall  God  willing 
remember  your  new  years  gift.  Give  mean  account  of  your 
voyage  by  sea  as  perfciculer  as  you  can,  for  I  doubt  you  had 
a  rough  passage ;  be  temperate  in  dyet  and  wary  to  over 
heat  yourself;  remember  to  compremere  et  non  extender e 
lahra.  To  GU>d's  providence  I  commit  you.  I  have  sent  a 
little  box  by  this  snip. — ^Vostre  tres  chore  Pere, 

Tho:  Bbowkb. 


Dr,  Broume  to  his  son  Thomas. — Jan.  31,  UTonmch,  [1660-1.] 

HomssT  Tom, — I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter,  where 
you  gave  a  good  account  of  your  voyage ;  take  notice  of  all 
things  remarkable,  which  will  be  pleasant  unto  you  hereafter ; 
if  you  goe  to  Saintes  you  may  oetter  learn  the  languadge 
and  I  think  there  is  a  Protestant  church ;  be  as  good  an 
husband  as  you  can;  to  write  and  cast  account  wiU  be 
necesarie ;  for   either  singing  painting  or  dancing  i£  you 

'  From  Cambridge  where  he  then  vna,  at  Trinity  College. 
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ie8m  let  it  be  but  far  a  while ;  painting  will  be  moat  usefbll 
if  you  learn  to  draw  landakipB  or  builmngs,  the  other  takes 
up  much  time  and  your  own  private  practise  will  sufficientiy 
aavantage  you.  I  would  be  glad  ^ou  had  a  good  handsome 
garb  of  your  body,  which  you  will  observe  in  most  there, 
and  may  quickly  leatnif  you  cast  o£p%tdor  ruttiGm^  and  take 
up  a  commendable  boldness  without  whidi  you  will  never 
be  fit  for  anytiiing  nor  able  to  show  l^e  good  paxta  which 
God  has  ^ven  you.  I  would  think  it  very  happy  if  jouhad 
more  Lalan,  and  therefore  advantage  youraeii  that  way  if 
possible ;  one  way  beside  learning  from  others  will  be  to  vsbA 
the  scriptore  or  chapters  thereof  dayly  in  french  and  IJatiii 
and  to  look  ofbon  upon  the  grammars  in  both  languages. 
Since  you  went,  there  was  a  nttle  box  with  4  knives  and  s 
pair  of  gloves,  &e.  in  it  whioh  I  hope  you  recdved.  Com- 
mend my  hiunUe  service  and  Tespe(&  to  Mr.  Dade  and 
when  you  send  unto  him  acknowledge  your  obligations  to 
Inm,  and  how  industrious  you  will  be  in  all  retoms  of  gra- 
titude which  shall  ever  &ii  within  your  power.  Sir  Joseph 
Fam^  writes  often  to  Mr.  Dade.  Some  TiaeingB  there  have 
been  in  Lond(»i  of  the  Anabaptists,  fift  Monaa^bie  men  and 
others,  but  soon  suppresd  and  IB  executed.  Upon  the 
King's  letter  5  of  our  Aldermen  were  put  out  whicli  had 
got  in  in  the  usuipms  time  in  otiiar  mens  places,  Andrews, 
Alien,  Davie,  Ashwell,  &c.  Yeaterday  was  an  humiliation 
and  fast  kept  to  divert  the  judgments  of  God  upon  us  and 
our  posteritie  for  the  abominaUe  murther  of  King  Ciiaries 
the  first  and  is  by  act  of  Farliment  to  be  kept  yearly  on 
that  day  for  ever.  Wed  is  at  Cambridge.  Nancy  still  in 
London.  God's  mercifull  providence  guide  and  protect  you. 
— ^Your  ever  loveing  jbther,  Thomas  JBiBOwirs. 


Br. Browne  to  Ms  son  Tiomas,— March  10,  stylo,  vet.  [1060-1.] 

HoinssT  Ton  j — ^I  presume  you  are  by  this  time  at  Xaintes. 
If  you  Hve  with  an  apothecairie  you  may  get  s<mie  good  by 
observing  the  dmgs  and  practise  which  w^  be  noe  burden 
and  may  somewhat  help  you  in  latin;  I  would  be  at  some 
reasonable  charge  if  any  young  man  would  assist  you  and 

*  Of  Norwich. 
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teach  you  firench  and  ktin  dayly  as  thej  are  to  be  foimd 
commonly;  you  are  not  only  to  learn  to  understand  and 
speak  fiKSQch  but  to  write  it  which  must  be  dun  by  practise 
and  obseryation  because  they  write  and  speak  differently, 
and  in  what  you  write  in  English,  observe  the  points  and 
date  joxa  letters.  Write  wnether  you  like  the  place  and 
how  language  goes  down  with  you,  be  not  feanull  but 
adyenture  to  spcNak  what  you  can  for  you  are  known  a 
stranger  and  they  will  bear  with  you,  put  on  a  desent  bold- 
ness and  leama.  good  garb  of  body,  be  carefull  you  loose  not 
such  books  or  papers  wherein  you  take  notes  or  draughts, 
liot  nothing  £soootent  or  disturb  you,  trust  in  Ood  to 
return  you  8a£B  to  us ;  by  this  time  you  may  attempt  to  hear 
the  Protestant  preachers ;  live  soberly-  and  temperately,  the 
heat  of  that  pLice  will  otherwise  mischief  ^rou  and  keep 
within  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Mr.  Bendish  is  or  was  Sir. 
Johnson's  prentice  of  Yarmouth,  lives  at  Bochelle.  I  will 
get  Mr.  Johnson  to  write  unto  him  about  you ;  my  respects 
and  service  to  Mr.  Dade.  I  received  a  letter  about  8 
weeks  agoe  from  you.  The  Amphitheatre  of  Bourdeaux  was 
built  by  the  emperor  Oallienus  whose*  eoyns  you  have  seen, 
there  is  one  also  at  Perigeaux  in  P^igort  a  neighbour  pro- 
vince ;  you  live  upon  the  river  Gharente  within  the  compass 
of  the  old  Englidi  possessions  which  was  from  the  Pyrenean 
hills  unto  the  river  La  Gharante,  to  the  mouth  whereof 
Cognac  wines  are  brought  down,  which  we  drink  in  summar. 
iFr«g[uent  civill  company.  €k>d  bless  thee. — ^Vostre  tres 
<3here  pere,  T.  Bbowkb. 


Dr.  JBraume  to  huson  Thonuu.—Jprili  22,  JSForwichy  [1661.] 

Honest  Tom, — I  hope  by  this  time  thou  art  got  some- 
what beyond  fUdgt  U,  and  auy  MJonneuTj  and  durst  ask  a 
question  and  give  9ai  ttoswer  in  fiiench,  and  therefore  now  I 
hope  you  eoe  to  the  Protestant  Church  to  which  you  must 
not  be  badkwwi,  for  tho  there  church  order  and  discipline 
be  different  from  ours,  yet  they  agree  with  us  in  doctrine 
and  the  main  of  relicum.  Endeavour  to  write  french ;  that 
will  teach  you  to  unc^rstand  it  well,  you  should  have  signi- 
iied  the  apoticary's  name  with  whom  you  dwell,  in  such  a 
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place  70U  may  see  the  drugs  and  remember  them  all  your 
fife.    I  received  jour  letter  and  like  your  deBcriptioii  of  the 
place,  both  the  Komans  and  English  have  Uvea  there ;  the 
name  of  Santonna  now  Xaintes  is  in  the  geographie  of 
Ptolemie  who  lived  under  Antoninus,  as  also  Porto  Santonicus 
where  Bochelle  stands,  and  Promontorium  SantoniGom  where 
now  Bloys.    My  coyns  are  encreased  since  you  went  I  had 
60  Coynes  of  King  Stephen  found  in  a  grave  before  Christ- 
mas, 60  Boman  silver  coyns  I  bought  a  month  agoe,  and  Sir 
Bobert  Paston  will  send  me  his  box  of  Saxon  and  Soman 
coyns  next  week,  which  are  about  thirtie,  so  that  I  would 
not  buy  any  there  except  some  few  choice  ones  which  I 
have  not  already ;  but  you  doe  very  well  to  see  all  such 
things,  some  likely   have  collections  which  they  will  in 
eourtesie  show,  as  also  urns  and  lachrimatories :  any  friend 
will  help  you  to  a  sight  thereof,  for  they  are  not  nice  in 
such  thmgs.    I  should  be  content  you  should  see  Eochelle, 
and  the  Ide  of  Ehee  salt  works  are  not  far  from  you,  for  the 
sommer  will  be  too  hot  to  travail  and  I  would  have  you 
waiT  to  expose  yourself  then  to  heats,  but  to  keep  quiet  and 
in  shades.    Write  some  times  to  Mr.  Dade  civil  letters  with 
my  service.    I  send  at  this  time  by  Eochelle  whither  the 
amps  will  be  passing  from  Yarmouth  for  salt.     Point  your 
letters  hereafter,  I  mean  the  ends  of  sentences.     Christ 
church^  is  in  a  good  condition  much  frequented,  and  thej 
have  a  sweet  organ ;  on  Tuesdav  next  is  the  Coronation 
day  when  Mr.  Bradford  preacheth ;  it  wiU  be  observed  with 
great  solemnity  especially  at  London :  a  new  Parliament  on 
the  8th  of  May  and  there  is  a  very  good  choice  almost  in  all 
places.    Cory  the  Becorder,  and  Mr.  Jay,  2  Bovallists  gained 
it  here  against  all  opposition  that  could  possibly  bee  made ; 
the  voyces  in  this  number,  Jaye  1070,  Cone  1001,  Bamham 
662,   Church  436.    My  Lord  Bichardson  and  Sir  Balph 
Hare  caryed  it  in  the  county  without  opposition.    Lent  was 
observed  this  year  which  made  Yarmouth  and  fishermen 
rejoyce.    The  militia  is  settled  in  good  hands  through  all 
England,  besides  volunteer  troops  of  hors,  in  this  citty 
CoUonell  Sir  Joseph  Pain,  Lieutenant  Coll.  Jay,  Major 
Bendish,  Captain  W  iss,  Brigs,  Scottow,  2  volunteer  troops 
in  the  countzy  under  Mr.  Knivet  and  Sir  Horace  Townsend, 
'  Norwich  Cathedral. 
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who  is  made  a  lord.  Good  boy  doe  not  trouble  thyself  to 
send  us  any  thing,  either  wine  or  bacon.  1  would  have  sent 
money  by  ezchimge,  but  Charles  Mileham  would  not  have 
me  send  any  certain  sum,  but  what  you  spend  shall  be  made 
good  by  him.  I  wish  some  person  would  direct  you  awhile 
for  the  true  pronunciation  and  writeing  of  french,  by  noe 
means  forget  to  encrease  your  Latin,  be  patient  civil  and 
debonair  unto  aU,  be  temperate  and  stir  litle  in  the  hot 
season :  by  the  books  sent  you  may  understand  most  that 
has  pasd  since  your  departure,  and  you  may  now  read  the 
french  Ghizets  which  come  out  weekly.  Yesterday  the  Dean 
preached  and  red  the  Liturgie  or  Common  prayer,  and  had 
a  comunion  at  Yarmouth  as  haveing  a  right  to  doe  so  some 
times,  both  at  St  Marys  the  great  church  at  Lynn  and  St 
Nicholas  church  at  Yarmouth  as  he  is  Dean.  It  is  thought 
by  degrees  most  will  come  to  conformitie.  There  are  great 
preparitions  against  to-morrow  the  Coronation  day,  the 
County  hors  came  hither  to  joyn  the  Eegiment  of  foot  of 
this  citty,  a  feast  at  the  new  hall,  generall  contributions  for 
a  feast  for  the  poor,  which  they  say  will  be  in  the  market 
place,  long  and  solemn  service  at  Christ  Church  beginning 
at  8  a  Clock  and  with  a  sermon  ending  at  twelve.  Masts 
of  ships  and  long  stageing  poles  alreadv  set  up  for  becon 
bonfires,  speeches  and  a  little  play  by  tne  strollers  in  the 
market-place  an  other  by  young  Cityzens  at  Timber  Hill  on 
a  stage,  Cromwell  hangd  and  burnt  every  where,  whose 
head  is  now  upon  Westminster  hall,  together  with  Ireton 
and  Bradshows.  Have  the  love  and  fear  of  God  ever  before 
thine  eyes ;  God  confirm  your  faith  in  Christ  and  that  you 
may  live  accordingly,  Je  vous  recommende  a  Dieu.  K  you 
meet  with  any  pretty  insects  of  an[y]  kind  keep  them  in  a 
box,  if  you  can  send  les  Antiquites  de  Bimrdeaux  by  any 
ship,  it  may  come  safe. 

{No  SiffTiattire.) 


Dr,  Broume  to  his  son  Thomas, — Norwich,  June  24,  [1661.]. 

HoKEST  Tom, — ^I  received  yours  dated  in  May,  Gt)d  con- 
tinue thy  health,  no  ships  yet  going  for  Eochelle  or  Boardeaux^ 
I  cannot  send  an  other  dox,  I  hope  you  have  received  the 
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last,  be  as  good  an  husband  as  possible ;  when  the  next  ship 
goeith  jou  shall  have  such  things  from  yonr  mother  as  are 
desired.  Practise  to  write  french  and  tuznktin  into  french, 
be  bold  and  adv^itious  now  to  speak ;  and  direct  yourself 
by  gzammar  especially  for  the  moods  and  tenses,  now  you 
have  leisure  observe  the  manner  of  the  french  amrts,  their 
pleading  if  there  be  an^r  court  in  Xaintes.  We  wanted  you 
at  the  G^uild  (where  neither  was  Ned)  ;  Mr.  Osbom  Mayor: 
and  we  were  engaged  in  hangjug  our  house,  which  was  dun 
to  purpose.  Ned  is  at  Cambridge,  Nancy  we  expect  in  July 
about  the  assises.  By  this  time  the  ships  are  goa  to  oon- 
Tey  hither^  Donna  Oathara,  in&nta  of  Fortugall  Idie  kings 
sister  who  is  to  be  our  queen ;  tibe  En^ish  are  unwiUing  to 
part  with  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica  and  have  about  6000  soul- 
diers  in  Dunkirk,  so  that  we  doubt  how  the  Spaaiiards  will 
take  it ;  you  may  find  such  news  in  the  french  Gazzets  if 
they  oome  to  your  town. .  A  pinrliment  is  now  settiiQg  and 
a  conyocation  g£  the  Clergie  made  up  of  all  the  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  and  a  minister  chosen  out  of  eyeiy 
county  by  the  clergie  thereof;  the  Bishops  are  voted  to 
set  again  in  the  house  of  Peers  or  Lords,  the  house  of  Com- 
mons received  the  Sacrament  by  the  book  of  Common 
Prayers  or  lituigie  in  Westminster  church.  In  Norwich 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  Common  CounoeU  have  made  a 
law  to  resort  to  the  Cathedrall  every  Sunday,  and  to  be  not 
only  at  sermon  but  at  prayers,  which  they  observe ;  iheae 
small  things  I  write'that  you  might  not  be  totally  ignorant 
how  affairs  goe  at  home.  Thy  wr£fceing  is  mui^h  mended,  but 
you  still  foi^et  to  make  points.  I  have  paid  the  bill  drawn 
by  Mr.  Dade  upon  Charles.  Pray  present  my  true  respects 
to  him.  Semember  what  is  never  to  be  forgot,  to  serve  and 
honour  God.  I  should  be  very  glad  you  would  get  a  hand- 
«ome  garb  and  gate.  Your  mother  and  all  send  their  good 
wishes.     I  rest  your  ever  loveing  father, 

Tho.  Bnowira. 

^  The  king  ^had  recently,  in  hia  opeohig  speech  to  the  Pariianie&t, 
May  8,  1661,  adverted  to  his  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  Infanta  oif 
Portugal,  and  intimated  his  intention  of  sending  his  fleet  to  bring  her 
over.  He  also  spoke  of  th^cession  of  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica — as  objects 
likely  to  be  contended  for  by  Spain,  in  tibe  erent  ef  the  SMnuigetftkiBg 
place. 
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Dr,  JSrowne  to  his  son  Thomas, — Norwich^  Hfov.  1,  [1661.] 

HoKEST  Tou, — ^1  hope  bjtfais  time  you  haye  received  tlie 
box  and  books  sent  by  the  firench  ship  which  came  to  Tar- 
mouth  and  returned  to  Sochelle.  1  should  be  glad  to  hear 
of  your  health  for  I  know  the  countiy  where  you  are  is  very 
sickly,  as  ours  is  heer.  Gfod  of  his  mercy  preserve  you  and 
return  you  safe.  Except  you  desire  to  return  by  sea,  I  would 
be  at  the  charge  of  your  return  by  Paris  in  the  spring,  ob- 
serve the  manner  of  trade,  how  they  make  wine  and  vinegar, 
by  that  we  call  the  rape,  which  is  the  husks  and  stalks  of 
the  grape,  and  how  they  prepare  it  &r  that  use.  Commend 
me  kindly  to  Mr.  Dade  and  Mr.  Bendish.  Bead  books 
which  are  in  french  and  Latin,  for  so  you  may  retain  and 
increase  your  knowledge  in  Latin :  some  times  draw  and 
limn  and  practise  perspective.  We  hear  the  Protestants  in 
France  are  but  hardfy  used,  noe  doubt  the  king  will  be 
carefoll  to  keep  them  low  havenig  had  experience  of  their 
strength.  However  serve  God  foythftdly  and  be  constant 
to  your  religion.  The  Parliment  adjourned  last  August 
sets  again  on  the  20th  of  November,  when  they  will  publish 
a  strict  act  for  imiformitie  in  the  Church.  Our  bishop 
Dr.  Beynolds  my  loveing  firiend  hath  been  in  Norwich  these 
3  months ;  he  preacheth  ofben  and  comes  coDstsntiy  to 
Christ  church  on  Sunday  mornings  at  the  beginning  of 
prayers,  about  which  time  the  aldermen  also  come,  he 
sitteth  in  his  seat  against  the  pulpit,  handsomely  built  up 
and  in  his  ^dscopall  vestments,  ana  pronounceth  the  Bless- 
ing or  the  Peaee  of  God,  &c.  at  the  end:  where  there  is 
commonly  a  very  numerous  congregation  and  an  excdlent 
sermon  l^  some  preacher  of  the  Combination,  appointed  out 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  one&r  winter  the  other  for  som- 
mer.  The  bishops  set  again  in  the  house  of  Lords  and  our 
bishop  is  goeing  thither.  My  Lord  Townsezid  is  made 
Id.  lieutenant  <rf  Norfolk  and  hath  the  power  of  all  the 
mililia,  which  hath  trained  by  regiments  in  severall  parts  of 
the  country.  Sir  Jos^h  Pain  our  CoUonell  Ixayned  our 
regiment  of  the  citty  last  week.  Be  temperate  and  sober 
in  the  whole  course  of  your  life,  ke^  noe  bad  or  unciviU 
company,  be  courteous  and  humble  in  your  conversation^ 
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still  shunning  pudor  rusHcua,  which  undoes  good  natures, 
and  practise  an  handsome  garb  and  civil  boldness  which  he 
that  leameth  not  in  Erance  travaileth  in  yain.  Gk)d*s  bless- 
ing be  upon  you.    I  rest  your  ever  loveing  father, 

Tho.  Bbowke. 

Com  is  yer^  dear ;  the  best  wheat  4  or  5  and  forty  shillings 
the  comb,  which  is  4  bushells.  The  InTig  of  Portugal  resigns 
up  Tangere,  a  town  on  AMck  side  in  Barbarie  in.  the  midle 
01  the  streights  mouth,  whether  my  Ld.  of  Peterborough  is 
goeing  with  a  regiment  of  foot  and  2  troops  of  hors  to  take 
possession.  All  Parliment  money  must  oe  brought  in  to 
the  mint  and  coyned  with  the  king's  stamp  and  is  not  to  pas 
corrant  bejond  December  the  frst.  You  may  stay  your 
stomack  with  litle  pastys  some  times  in  cold  monungs,  for  I 
doubt  sea  larks  will  be  too  dear  a  collation  and  drawe  too 
much  wine  down ;  be  wane  for  Bochelle  was  a  place  of  too 
much  good  fellowship  and  a  yeiy  drinking  town,  as  I  obaeryed 
when  1  was  there,  more  than  other  parts  of  France. 


Dr.  Browne  to  his  son  Thomas. — Jan.  4,  [1661-2.] 

Honest  Tom, — I  have  not  written  unto  you  since  Novem- 
ber because  I  thought  you  had  been  removed  from  Bochelle, 
but  now  understancung  you  are  still  there,  I  send  this  by  land 
with  my  good  wishes  and  prayers  unto  Gk)dto  bless  you,  and 
direct  you  in  all  your  ways.  So  order  affairs  that  when  you 
remove,  you  may  be  accomodated  with  money  when,  you 
come  to  Paris.  There  is  a  book  cald  les  Antiquites  de  Paris 
which  will  direct  you  in  many  things,  what  to  look  after, 
that  litle  time  you  stay  there,  beside  you  may  see  many 
good  new  buildmgs,  since  you  have  been  at  Bochelle  you 
might  have  seen  the  Isle  of  Bhe,  and  salt  works  if  you  had 
any  opertunety.  Serve  God  and  honour  him  with  a  true 
sincere  heart,  your  old  friend  Mr  Bradford  preacheth  to- 
morrow at  Xt  church,  as  being  his  turn  in  the  Combination, 
on  the  80  of  this  month  an  humiliation  is  to  be  kept  annually 
for  ever  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  the  expiation  of 
God's  judgments  upon  the  nation  for  the  horrid  murther  of 
£ing  Charles  the  mrst,  acted  upon  that  day.    I  sent  a  box 
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imto  you  by  a  ship  that  went  to  Eochelle  in  the  beginning 
of  NoYember.  Your  mother  and  all  send  their  good  wishes. 
I  rest  your  loTeing  father,  T.  B. 

God  bless  thee.  You  may  learn  handsom  songs  and 
aires  not  by  book  but  by  the  ear  as  you  shall  hear  them 
sung. 

Just  as  were  closing  up  the  box  I  now  send  you  I  received 
your  letter  and  box,  where  by  I  see  you  are  mindftdl  of  us 
and  are  not  idle.  You  may  surely  stay  safely  in  EocheUe 
being  strangers,  but  if  you  find  good  convenience  I  am  as 
willing  you  should  be  any  where  elce,  for  where  ere  you  are 
it  will  be  best  to  move  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  there  is  noe  citty  considerable  near  Bochelle  but  Nantes, 
where  you  will  be  upon  the  Loir,  on  which  many  good  cittys 
stand.  Be  guided  herein  by  advice  of  friends.  God  bless 
you.  By  this  time  I  hope  you  have  received  the  former  box 
I  sent  about  a  month  agoe.  I  wish  you  had  acquaintance 
with  some  Protestant  in  Nantes  if  you  goe  thither  or  might 
be  recommended,  for  there  are  English  also.  Your  ever 
loving  father,  T.  B. 


No  apology,  it  is  hoped,  need  be  offered  for  printing 
the  following  journal.  It  affords  us  a  pleasant  glimpse  of 
the  amusements  of  Norwich,  at  a  time  when  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  who  appears  to 
have  associated  without  reserve  with  its  leading  families,  and 
to  have  made  it  his  study  to  promote  the  gaieties  of  the  place. 
Mr.  Edward  Browne's  own  participation  in  those  gaieties  is 
placed  in  most  amusing  contrast  with  his  more  professional 
occupations.  His  morning  dissections  and  prescriptions, 
relieved  by  his  evening  parties, — ^the  interest  ne  evinces  in 
the  marvellous  powders  of  Dr.  de  Veau, — ^his  faith  in  a 
magical  cure  for  the  jaundice, — and  not  least,  the  gravity  of 
which  he  tells  of  "  a  serpent  vomited  by  a  woman,"  wliich 
"she  had  unfortunately  burnt"  before  he  arrived  to  see 
it ;— all  these  afford  aoondant  evidence,  that,  "  though  on 
pleasure  bent,"  he  was  keen  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
though  too  ready  to  believe  all  he  heard,  and  much  more  than 
he  saw. 


JOVSSAJL  or  MB.  I.  BBOinirs. 


[m8.  sloak.  no.  1906.] 


JiJorABT  1  [1663-4].  I  was  at  Mr.  Howapd'B,^  brother 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  kept  hi»  Christmas  this  year  afe 
the  duke's  palace  in  Norwich,  so  magnificeutlj  as  tne  like 
hath  scarce  oeen  seen.  They  had  dancing  every  night,  and 
gave  entertainments  to  all  that  would  come ;  hee  built  up  a 
Toome  on  purpose  to  dance  in,  very  large,  and  hung  witb  the 
bravest  hangmgs  I  ever  saw;  his  candlesticks,  eniiiffera, 
tongues,  fireshovels,  and  andirons,  were  silver ;  a  banqaet 
was  given  every  night  after  dancing ;  and  three  coaches  were 
employed  to  fetch  ladies  every  afternoon,  the  greatest  of 
which  would  holde  fourteen  persons,  and  coste  five  hundred 
pound,  without  the  hamasse,  which  cost  six  score  more.  I 
have  seen  of  his  pictures  which  are  admirable ;  hee  hath 

C'  its  and  draughts  done  by  most  of  the  great  masters'  own 
ds.  Stones  and  Jewells,  as  onyxs,  sardonyxes,  jacinths, 
jaspers,  amethists,  &c,  more  and  better  than  any  prince  in 
Europe.  Binges  and  seals,  all  manner  of  stones  and  lim- 
mings  beyond  compare.  These  things  were  most  of  them 
collected  Dy  the  old  earl  of  Arundel,^  who  employed  his  agents 
in  most  places  to  buy  him  up  rarities,  but  especiafly  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  where  hee  might  probably  meet  with  things 
of  the  greatest  antiquity  and  curiosity. 

This  Mi,  Howard  hath  lately  bought  a  j)ieee  of  ground  of 
Mr.  IMingay,  in  Norwich,  by  the  water  side  in  Cunsford, 
which  hee  intends  for  a  place  of  walking  and  recreation, 
having  made  already  walkes  round  and  crosse  it,  forty  foot 
in  bredth ;  if  the  quadrangle  left  be  spacious  enough  hee  in- 
tends the  first  of  them  for  a  bowling  green,  the  third  for  a 
wildemesse,  and  the  forth  for  a  garden.^  These  and  the  like 
noble  things  he  performeth,  and  yet  hath  paid  100,000  pounds 
af  his  ancestors  debts. 

'  HeniT,  afterwards  created  Lord  Howard  of  Catfile  Risiiig,  subse- 
quently Slarl  of  Norwich  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  became,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Thomas,  sixth  Buke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  Henry-Frederic,  and  grandson  of  Thomas  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Amndel,  whose  magnificent  collection  of  marbles  he  afterwards, 
at  the  sngi^estion  of  Evelyn,  presented  to  the  Umyermty  of  Oxford.  At 
the  same  tmie  he  presented  ms  grand&ther's  libraiy,  valued  at  10,0002. 
to  the  Boyal  Society. 

*  Mr.  Howard's  grand&ther. 

*  Which  was  long  afterwards  called  "  My  Lord's  Gardens/' 
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January  2.  I  cut  up  a  buU'8  heart  and  took  out  the 
bone,  &c. 

January  3.  I  heard  Mr.  Johnson  preach  at  Christchurch, 
and  Mr.  Tenison  at  St.  Luke's  chappell,  and  took  notice  that 
the  sun  rose  in  an  eliptical  or  oval  figure,  not  round,  the 
diameter  was  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

January  4.  I  went  to  dinner  to  Mr.  Briggs,  where  there 
was  some  discourse  of  Drabitius'^  prophesy.  I  went  to 
Mr.  Howard's  dancing  at  night ;  our  greatest  beaulys  were 
Mdm.  Elizabeth  Cradock,  Eliz;  Houghton,  Ms.  thilpot, 
Ms.  Yallop.;  afterwards  to  the  banquet,  and  so  home. — Sic 
transit  ghria  mundi  ! 

Januanr  5.  Tuesday,  I  dined  with  Mr.  Howard,  where 
wee  dranke  out  of  pure  golde,  and  had  the  music,  all  the 
while,  with  the  like,  answerable  to  the  grandeur  of  [so]  noble 
a  person :  this  night  I  danc'd  with  him  too. 

January  6.  I  din'd  at  my  aunt  Bendish's,  and  made  an 
end  at  Chrismas,  at  the  duke's  place,  with  dancing  at  nis^ht 
and  a  great  banquet.  His  gates  were  opened  and  such  a 
number  of  people  flock'd  in,  that  all  the  beere  they  could  set 
out  in  the  str^s  could  not  divert  the  stream  of  the  multi- 
tudes, tiU  very  late  at  night. 

January  7.    I  opened  a  dog. 

January  8.  I  received  a  letter  from  Sr.  Horden,  wherein 
hee  wrote  word  of  Mr.  Craven's  play,  which  was  to  bee 
acted  immediately  after  the  Epiphany. 

January  9.  Mr.  Osborne  sent  my  fiftther  a  calf,  whereof 
I  observed  the  knee  joynt,  and  the  neat  artictdafcion  of  the 

Eut  bone  which  was  here  very  perfect.  I  dissected  another 
ull's  heart ;  I  took  of  the  os  scutiforme  annulare  and  a/rita- 
noide  of  a  bidlodc.  This  day  Monsieur  Buttet,  which  playes 
most  admirably  on  the  flagellet,  bagpipe,  and  sea  trumpet,  a 
long  three  square  instrument  having  but  one  string,  came  to 
see  mee. 

January  10.    Mr.  Bradford  preached  at  Christchurch. 

January  11.  This  day  being  Mr.  Henry  Howard's  birth- 
day, wee  danc'd  at  Mr.  Howard's  till  2  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning. 

^  A  Moravian  Protestant  mmister,  who  declared  himself  inspired  in 
1638,  and  uttered  yarious  prophecies,  which  were  printed  in  1654.  He 
was  at  length  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded  at  Fresburg^  in 
1671. 
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January  12.     Cuttmg  up  a  turkey's  hearty 

A  munkey  hath  36  teeth ;  24  molares,  4  canini,  and  8  in- 
cisores. 

January  13.  This  day  I  met  Mr.  Howard  at  my  uncle 
Bendish's,  where  he  taught  me  to  play  at  I'hombre,  a  Spanish 
game  at  cards. 

January  14.  A  munkey  hath  fourteen  ribs  on  each  side, 
and  hath  clavicles. 

Eadzivil  in  his  third  epistle^  relates  strange  storys  of 
diving  in  the  river  Nile. 

There  are  one  million  of  soelgers  to  guard  the  great  wall 
of  China,  which  extends  from  east  to  west  three  hundred 
leagues :  author,  Belli  Tartarici  Martin  Marfinius. 

January  15.    Wee  gat  a  boare's  bladder. 

I  took  out  the  bones  of  the  carpum  in  a  munkey's  fore- 
foot, which  were  in  number  ten. 

January  16.  Wee  had  to  dinner  a  weed  fish,  very  like  to 
an  haddock.  I  went  to  Mr.  Dye's,  where  I  saw  my  lady 
Ogle  and  her  daughter  Ms  Anne,  an  handsome  young 
woman :  afterwards,  with  Mr.  Alston,  I  went  to  see  Mr. 
Howard's  garden  in  Cunsford.  At  night  I  read  two  letters 
which  my  father  had  formerly  received  from  Island,  from 
Theodorus  Jonas,  minister  of  Hitterdale,  which  were  to  be 
sent  to  Gresham  Colledge. 

January  17.  I  waited  upon  my  lady  Ogle,  Ms  "Wind- 
ham, and  Ms  An.  Ogle,  to  Christchurch ;  lifir.  Scambler  of 
Heigham  preached :  in  the  afternoon  I  heard  Mr.  Tofts  at 
St.  Michael's  of  Must  Paul.®  The  weather  is  extraordina- 
rily warme  for  this  season  of  the  year,  our  January  is  just 
like  April. 

January  18.  I  saw  Cornwall's  collection  of  cuts,  where 
I  met  with  some  masters  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  as 
Quellinus,  Hans  Sebalde,  Beham,  Petrus  Isaacs,  Breemburg, 
Blocklandt,  A.  Diepenbeck. 

January  20.  Tonambaus  would  swqeten  a  whole  pond 
with  sugar  and  cause  it  to  bee  drunk  drye. 

January  21.  I  shew'd  Dr.  de  Veau  about  the  town ;  I 
sup'd  with  him  at  the  duke's  palace,  where  he  shewed  a 

'  Nicol.  Christ.  Radziyili  Hierosolymitana  Peregrinatio,  iv.  Epistolis 
comprehenMa ;  fol.  Brunsberg®,  1601.   Id.  fol.  Antwerp.  1614. 
•  St.  Michael  ad  Placita,  or  at  Plea ;  see  Blomfield, 
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powder  against  agues,  which  waB  to  bee  given  in  white  wine, 
to  the  quantity  of  3  grains.  He  related  to  mee  many  things 
concerning  the  duke  of  Norfolke  that  lives  at  Paaua,  non 
compos  mentis,^  and  of  his  travailes  in  France  and  Italy. 

January  22.  This  morning  I  went  to  Lowe's,  the  butcher, 
here  I  saw  a  sheep  cut  up.  Wee  eat  excellent  hung  beefe 
for  our  breake&st,  and  Mr.  Davie  gave  to  mee  and  Mr. 
Gardner  a  bottle  of  sack  aud  Benish  wine  after  it.  I  heard 
Dr.  de  Veau  play  excellently  on  the  gitterre,  and  Mr.  Shad- 
wel  on  the  lute.  Mr.  Gibbs  gave  mee  a  Muscovian  rat's  skin, 
the  tayle  smells  very  like  muske ;  the  servants  to  the  late 
Eussian  embassadors,  which  were  here  last  winter,  1662, 
brought  over  a  great  number  of  them,  and  sold  them  for 
shillings  a  piece  to  people  about  the  streets  in  London.  This 
day  two  fisnermen  brought  a  mola  to  shore ;  wee  have  one 
of  them,  catch'd  a  great  while  agoe,  in  our  house. 

January  23.  Don  Francisco  de  Melo  came  from  London 
with  Mr.  Philip  Howard,^  the  queen's  confessour,  to  visit  his 
honour  Mr.  Henry  Howard ;  I  met  them  at  Ms  Deyes,  the 
next  day  in  Madam  Windham's  chamber. 

I  boyled  the  right  forefoot  of  a  munkey,  and  took  out  all 
the  bones,  which  I  keep  by  mee. 

Li  a  putbone  the  un£)rtunate  casts  are  outward,  the  fortu- 
nate inward. 

January  24.  Mir.  Wharton  preached  in  the  morning,  at 
Christchurch,  and  in  the  afternoon  at  St.  Peters.  This  day 
it  snowed  and  was  somewhat  colde,  but  for  a  }onge  while 
before  wee  have  scarce  had  any  winter  weather. 

January  2Q.  I  went  to  Norris  his  gfarden,  where  I  saw 
Aconitum  hyemale  in  flower,  which  is  yellow.  I  saw  a  little 
childe  in  an  ague  upon  which  Dr.  de  Veau  was  to  try  his 
febrifuge  powder,  but  the  ague  being  but  moderate  and  in 

»  Thomas,  fifth  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  eldest  son  pf  Henry-Frederic,  Earl 
of  Arundel.  He  was  attacked  with  a  distemper  of  the  brain,  while  at 
Padua  with  his  grand&ther,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Arundel :  and  died 
on  the  continent,  in  1677.  He  had  been,  in  1664,  restored  to  all  the 
titles  of  his  ancestor  who  was  beheaded  in  1572. 

1  Third  grandson  of  the  great  Earl  of  Arundel.  While  on  the  conti  • 
nent  with  his  brothers  and  his  grand&tfaer,  he  was  induced  by  a  Domi- 
nican to  turn  Catholic  and  to  join  that  order  :  he  became  Lord  Almoner 
to  Charles  the  Second's  Queen,  and  subsequently  received  a  cavdinal's 
cap  from  Clement  X. 

VOL.  irr.  2d 
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the  declensioii,  it  was  thought  too  mean  a  disease  to  try  the 
strexigth  and  efficacy  of  his  so  extolled  powder. 

Jauuary  27.    My  cousin  Badker  came  &om  London. 

January  28.  I  went  to  the  butchers  to  see  oxen  killd; 
one  <ne  luid  his  omentum  growing  to  his  side  orperit&naum 
all  along  by  the  spleen,  I  saw  the  duckis  virUungiaMts  out 
of  the  pancreas  into  the  duodenum.  I  saw  the  water  distilled 
At  night  wee  had  a  dancing  at  Mr.  Houghton's,  with  Mr. 
Henry  Howard,  his  brother  Mr.  Edward,  and  Don.  Erancifleo 
de  Melo,  wee  had  sixe  very  handsome  women,  Ms.  EL 
Houghton,  Ms.  El.  Cradock,  Ms.  Fhilpot,  Ms.  Bullock, 
Ms.  Shadwell  and  Ms.  Tom  !&!Ooke ;  wee  staid  at  it  till 
almost  four  in  the  morning. 

January  29.  I  cut  up  an  hare  wherein  I  could  &id  oo 
omentum.  At  night  I  saw  a  great  pike  opened.  A  mtmker 
hath  six  vertebra  lumborum. 

January  90.  Mr.  Gill  preached  at  Christ  church  in  the 
morning.  A  magical  cure  for  the  jaundise; — ^Bume  wood 
under  a  leaden  vessel  M'd  with  water,  take  the  ashes  of  that 
wood,  and  boyle  it  with  the  patient's  urine,  then  lay  nine  long 
heaps  of  the  boyld  ashes  upon  a  board  in  a  ranke,  and 
upon  every  heap  lay  nine  spears  of  crocus,  it  hath  greater 
enacts  then  is  ^edible  to  any  one  that  shall  barely  r^id  this 
receipt  without  experienciif^. 

January  31.  1^.  Kinge  preached  at  Christ  church  in  the 
mominge  and  Mr.  Seaman  at  St.  George's  in  the  aftenMxm. 

Pebraary  1.  I  tooke  notice  that  the  Naniuates  were  not 
rightly  placed  in  Hameua  map  for  Caesar's  Commentates.  1 
boyled  the  head  and  foot  of  an  hare  to  save  the  bones. 

^'ebruary  2.  I  saw  a  cockfighting  at  the  Whitehocae  in 
St»  Stephens. 

February  B.  I  saw  Helleboraster  in  flower.  I  cut  up  a  hare 
which  had  one  young  one  in  the  left  comer  of  the  uterus.  I 
cut  up  a  hedgehog,  with  a  pretty  large  omentum. 

February  6.  I  went  to  see  a  serpentethat  a  woman  living 
in  St.  Gregories  church  yard  in  Norwich  vomited  up,  but 
shee  had  burnt  it  before  I  came. 

February  6.  Mr.  Clarke  exhaled  £ar  us  water  taken  out 
of  a  salt  springe  in  a  medow  betwixt  this  and  Yarmouth ; 
there  remained  gray  salt,  but  in  a  small  quantity  in  propor- 
tion to  the  water. 
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Pebnuuy  8.  I  saw  a  polypus  which  was  taken  out  of 
Mr.  Townsend's  nose ;  it  was  of  a  soft  fleshy  substance,  with 
divers  glandules  in  it,  it  was  about  three  inches  longe.  Mr. 
Croppe  extracted  it. 

Eebruanr  9.  The  Bishop's  son  of  Skalhault  in  Islande 
was  hrare  this  afternoon,  of  whom  I  enquired  many  things 
cooeeminge  his  country. 

February  10;    I  dissected  a  badger. 

^February  13.  Wee  drew  yalentines  and  danced  this  night 
at  Mr.  Howards.  Hee  was  gat  by  Ms.  Liddy  Houghton 
and  my  sister  Betty  by  him. 

February  16.  I  went  to  visit  Mr.  Edward  Waird,  an  old 
man  in  a  feaver,  whare  Ms.  Anne  Ward  gave  me  my  first 
&e,  10  shillings. 

Felmiary  22.  I  set  forward  for  my  journey  to  London, 
baited  at  Thetfbrd,  and  reached  Cambridge  this  night,  46 
miles  of;  where  I  was  entertained  by  my  good  Mends,  Mr. 
iC^urse,  Mr.  Craven,  Mr.  Bridge,  ^bc 

Eebroary  23.  I  proceeded  in  my  journey  to  London,  as 
fiarre  as  Hodsdun,  27  miles  more ;  where  I  lodged  this  night 
with  fnome  of  my  countrey  meotL 

Eebruary  24.  This  morning  I  rode  the  last  seventen  mile 
to  London,  where,  setting  my  horse  at  the  Gteorge,  I  visited 
Mr.  Nat.  Scottow,  Dr.  Windat^,  Ms.  HoweU,  and  hade  this 
ni^t  at  my  cosin  Barker's  in  Clarkenwell. 

Eebraary25.  I  went  to  hear  an  anatomy  lecture  at 
Cfairur^nB  hall,  and  ordered  my  businesse  so  as  to  see  the 
dissection  on  preparing  of  body  by  the  chiruigecoiB,  as  well 
as  to  heBoc  the  dimK>urae  of  the  pfurta  by  Dr.  Teaxne,^  who 
reads  this  time ;  this  is  the  third  humane  body  I  ever  saw 
dissected  at  Chinugeon's  hall. 

Februaiy  25.  I&s  morning  Dr.  Teame  made  a  speech 
in  latine  and  afterwards  read  de  CuHeula.  I  din'd  at  Dr. 
Windates,  and  in  the  afternoon  heard  the  second  lecture, 
wherein  these  parts  following  were  insisted  up<m ;  Veniri- 
cuius  cum  Orudis  suis,  mtegtvna,  mesmiterifum^  which  I 
having  before  the  lecture  well  obs^ed  in  the  anatomizing 
roome,  did  receive  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  the  lecture. 
Thv&  inght  I  walk'd  into  St.  James  his  Farke,  where  I  saw 

2  Dr.  ChiiBtopher  Teame,  of  Leyden,  M.D.  originally  of  Caif  bridge^ 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.    He  died  in  1673. 
2  D  2 
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many  strange  creatures,  as  divers  sorts  of  outlandisli  deer, 
Guinj  sheep,  a  white  raven,  a  great  parot,  a  storke,  whicb, 
haying  broke  its  owne  leg,  had  a  wooden  leg  set  on,  which 
it  doth  use  very  dexterously.  Here  are  very  stately  walkea 
set  with  lime  trees  on  both  sides,  and  a  fine  FaUmaU. 

February  26.  I  heard  the  third  lecture,  in  which  these 
parts  following  were  taken  notice  of;  glandtda  renales,  renesy 
vesica  J  jarteria  et  vena  pneparantes,  testiculi,  penis. 

I  went  to  the  signe  of  the  Queen's  annes  in  St.  Martins, 
where  in  the  celler,  bein^  arched  and  close,  the  roof  is  all 
covered  with  a  slimy  sm)stance  formed  into  the  figures  of 
grapes  or  bunches  of  grapes,  which,  although  sometimes 
wiped  of,  will  encrease  againe  by  the  steame  or  vapour  of  the 
wine  firom  the  vessels ;  a  pretty  rarity  and  worth  the  observa- 
tion. I  brought  some  of  these  graces  away  with  mee.  In 
this  cellar,  not  long  since,  one  pulhng  down  a  partition  of 
boardes  founde  the  body  of  a  dead  man  with  lus  leg  in  a 
payre  of  stocks,  the  body  afterwards  stirred  fell  into  ashes. 
I  met  with  Mr.  Hollingworth  and  Mr.  TTdal,  who  promised, 
if  it  pleaseth  God  to  continue  our  healths,  to  meet  mee 
at  Faris  the  first  of  November  next  or  else  to  forfeit  forty 
shillings. 

February  28.  It  being  Sunday,  I  went  to  the  Queen 
Mother's  chappel,  which  is  a  stately  one,  well  painted  and 
adorned  with  a  large  golde  cruafixe,  a  most  admirable 
paynted  crucifix,  tapers,  lamps,  and  the  like.  I  noted  some 
at  confession,  in  little  wooden  apartments,  and  having  satifi- 
fied  my  curiositie  in  observing  the  manner  of  their  worship, 
I  left  this  chappell  of  Sommerset  house,  and  passing  throu^ 
a  crowde  of  Irish  beggars,  I  went  to  the  Savoy  church, 
where  the  liturgye  of  England  is  read  in  French.  In  the  after- 
noon I  read  a  sermon  to  Madam  Fairfax,  my  dear  sister 
Cottrell,  and  Nansy ;  and  afterwards  waited  upon  Madam 
Gottrell  home  to  her  house  in  St.  James  his  parke,  which  is 
handsomely  built  upon  a  piece  of  grounde,  vrhich  the  l^ge 
gave  to  Sr.  Charles.* 

February  29.   I  was  at  the  chymists  to  inquire  for  spirOus 

3  Sir  Charles  Gottrell,  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  King  Charles  IL 
married  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  daughter.  He  translated  Cassandra^  and 
was  on^  of  the  translators  of  Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of 
France. 
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^^rifudy  8pmtu8  comu,  sal  comu  cervi  et  cmnaheris  anti- 
monii. 

I  carried  some  Islande  stones  to  one  Boyall,  a  stone  cutter 
living  over  against  the  spur,  at  the  upper  end  of  Woodstreet. 
I  eat  for  my  dinner  a  Woodstreet  cake,  which  cakes  are 
famous  for  being  well  made. 

March  1.  I  went  to  see  Dr.  Dee  living  in  Crouchet 
Priers,  but  hee  was  not  within.  I  was  at  LIr.  King's,  living 
in  little  Britain,  an  ingenious  chirurgeon,  who  shewed  mee 
parts  of  many  things  that  hee  had  dissected,  as  a  Hver  of  a 
man  excamated,  a  spleen  excamated,  a  man's  vena  porta, 
the  chorion  and  amnion  of  a  woman,  the  uterus  and  aU  parts 
belongiDg  to  it,  the  coats  in  the  third  stomach  of  an  ox 
neatly  separated.  I  being  desirous  to  see  the  inside  of  a 
man's  stomacke  hee  cut  up  one  for  mee  which  hee  had  by 
him,  the  gutts  opened  and  dried,  the  cecum  part  of  the  colon 
and  ilitm  dried,  so  as  there  was  plainly  to  see  the  maimer 
of  the  iliums  insertion  into  the  colon  of  a  man,  and  the 
valve ;  and  many  other  parts,  which  hee  kept  dryed  in  a 
large  paper  booke.  This  afternoon  I  went  to  see  a  collec- 
tion of  rarities  of  one  Forges,  or  Hobarte,  by  St.  Faules, 
among  which  were  many  things  which  I  never  saw  before, 
as  a  sea-elephantes  head,  a  Lazy  of  Brazil,  an  Indian  Ser- 
pente,  &c.  I  went  to  ArundeU  house  where  I  saw  a  great 
number  of  old  Boman  and  GrsBcian  statuas,  many  as  big 
again  as  the  life,  and  divers  Greek  inscriptions  upon  stones 
in  the  garden.  I  viewed  these  statuas  till  the  approching 
night  began  to  obscure  them,  beinge  extreaml^  taken  with 
the  noblenesse  of  that  ancient  worke,  and  grieving  at  the 
bad  usage  some  of  them  had  met  with  in  our  last  distractions. 
From  hence  by  water  to  Sr.  Charles  Cotrels,  where  taking 
leave  of  my  dear  sister,  I  returned  to  my  cousin  Barkers  in 
Olarkenwell. 

March  2.  I  went  to  Mr.  Foxe's  chamber  in  ArundeU 
liouse,  where  I  saw  a  ^reat  many  pretty  pictures  and  things 
cast  in  brasse,  some  limmings,  divers  pretious  stones,  and 
one  diamonde  valued  at  eleven  hundred  pound ;  and,  having 
received  letters  from  him  to  carry  to  his  honour  Mr.  Henry 
Howarde  at  Norwich,  I  tooke  horse  at  the  George  in  Lum- 
bard  street,  and  gat  to  Chelmsford  this  night,  travelling  25 
miles  through  that  pleasant  county  of  Essex. 
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March  the  3d.  I  rose  very  early,  and  set  forward  an  mj 
joumy  by  four  of  the  clock,  so  as  betwixt  eight  and  nine  I 
got  to  Goldiester ;  a  veiy  large,  but  a  straglmg  towne,  the 
heart  of  the  towne  stancung  upon  an  hiU,  ^t  it  shootB  out 
long  streets  into  the  Talleys,  on  all  hands.  Erom  liezice  to 
Ipswich,  where  I  dined.  A  very  p|reat  and  dean  nest  towne, 
standing  adyantagiously  upon  a  nver  so  as  ships  come  up  to 
the  towne.  There  are  about  12  churohes  in  it,  and  it  gi^es 
place  in  bignesse  to  nere  a  towne  in  Eagland.  !Btem  benee 
this  afternoon  I  rode  to  Thwait,  through  the  Fye  roade,  a 
very  deep  uneren  roade;  bo,  having  rcMide  sbovct  45  n^ 
this  day,  I  thought  it  best  to  ride  no  rarther,  aikthoug^  it  wen 
not  yet  night,  and  I  might  easily  hare  reached  Scole.  The 
man  of  the  house  seemed  to  bee  a  rery  honest  fellow,  and 
gaye  as  kinde  enterteimnent  as  his  house  was  capable  of. 
Hee  had  a  daoghtCT  which  was  not  fifteen,  and  yet  as  tal  as 
most  women.  I  obsenred  that  to  one  in  the  jsondioe  hee 
gave  the  green  ends  of  goose  dunge  steep'd  in  beere,  and 
than  strayned  and  sweetned,  a  country  vemedy. 

March  the  4.  Having  roade  about  two  mile,  I  came  to 
the  white  horse ;  a  horse  carv^*d  in  wood,  upon  a  wooden 
structure,  like  a  si^hne  post,  an  old  woman  and  a  gardener 
one  standing  behind  and  another  before  the  horse ;  under- 
neath hanges  a  globe,  out  of  whidi  comes  four  handa,  wiudi 
directs  passengers  in  the  crosse  roads  (which  meet  iost  in 
these  places)  one  standes  towards  Norwich,  the  oontraiv  to- 
wards Ipswich,  one  to  Bury  and  the  oldier  to  !Fnim1ingiiam. 
About  three  mile  farther  I  came  to  Scoale,  where  is  Tety 
handsome  inne,  and  the  noblest  sigae  post  in  England,  about 
and  upon  whidi  are  carved  a  great  many  stories,  as  of  Cha- 
ron and  Cerberus,  of  Acteson  and  Diana,  and  many  ot^er, 
the  sighne  it  self  is  the  white  harte,  which  hangs  downe  carved 
in  a  stately  wreath.  Fifteen  mile  more  to  Norwich,  whetiier 
I  gat  about  eleven  of  the  docke ;  and  in  the  ^Etemoon  wa^ied 
upon  Mr.  Howard,  and  delivered  him  his  letters,  aoid  to 
little  Mr.  Fox  (heir  to  Mr.  Fox  of  London),  who  dances  a 
jig  incomparably. 

March  5.    I  dissected  a  shoveler. 

March  9.  I  went  to  Norris  his  garden  where  I  saw  blad: 
Hellebore  in  floww,  which  is  white ;  the  white  HeUebore  is 
not  yet  come  up. 
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I  drank  some  birch  tree  liquor,  wMch  now  numeth. 

March  10.  I  saw  Mr.  Howards  closet,  in  which  are  a 
great  number  of  delicate  limmings,  but  one  pretty  laa^e 
one,  of  our  blessed  lady  with  our  Saviour  in  her  armes, 
more  than  extraordinary.  There  are  two  heads  in  agate 
pretty  large,  a  great  many  things  cut  and  tumd  in  ivory, 
delicate  china  dishes,  divers  things  cut  in  fine  stones,  a  pearle 
in  the  fashion  [of]  a  lion  very  large,  and  child's  head  and 
thigh  bone  very  neat ;  divers  things  in  gold  and  delicate 
workmanship,  worthy  so  noble  a  person's  doset. 

March  11.  I  had  a  gveat  deal  of  discourse  witii  one 
Mr.  Platman  a  chimrgion  that  had  lived  in  the  gold  country 
in  G-uiny,  about  that  country,  the  inhabitants,  their  man- 
ners, our  plantation  at  Ooimontine,  and  the  trafficke  with 
the  natives :  as  also  about  liisbone,  Barbadoes,  and  Jamaiea, 
who^e  hee  had  likewise  been. 

March  12.  I  dissected  a  £rog,  whose  skin  doth  not  stick 
close  to  the  memhrana  eamesa,  but  is  easily  flead. 

March  13.  Mr.  Elatman  told  mee  the  Fortugueis  used 
this  way  to  the  Jews  or  those  that  are  in  the  inquisition,  to 
make  ihem  dye  in  the  Christian  religion  of  the  Church  of 
Eome ; — ^they  put  a  cord  about  their  neck  the  end  of  which 
is  put  through  the  hole  of  a  great  post  so  as  they  cm  other 
side  may  sti^ztn  or  slack  the  rope,  choke  or  save  them  ^gain 
as  thej  please  which  they  doe  till  with  the  extremity  of. 
the  pame  they  professe  wluit  they  will  have  them,  and  then 
immediately  strangle  them. 

March  17.  I  received  a  letter  jGrom  Mr.  Band,  wherein 
hee  sent  mee  the  inscription  of  the  columne  to  bee  set  up  at 
Eome  upon  the  Corsican's  expulBion. 

March  18.  I  received  a  letter  from  my  worthy  fiiend 
Mr.  Isaac  Craven,  who,  being  sent  by  the  society  of  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  is  fellow,  to  eosmliment 
the  Marquisse  of  Newcastle  and  the  Marchionesse  u>t  their 
workes  pres^xted  to  our  library,  was  pleas'd  to  write  me  a 
short  relation  of  his  joumy  tlm>ugh  Staoiford,  Grantham, 
Newark,  Southwell,  (where  is  a  pretty  minster,)  and  Mans- 
field, to  Wellbeck  the  Marquisse  his  house ;  where  hee  saw 
many  pictures  of  Yandike,  and  a  fine  cabinet,  but  above  all 
his  fine  stable  and  brave  horses  for  the  great  saddle,  of 
which  the  Marquisse  (as  his  noble  booke  horsmanshippe 
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mil  testify)  hath  no  small  number  nor  ill  managed,  and  is 
without  compare  the  best  horsman  living,  taking  delight 
dajly,  although  hee  bee  now  threscore  and  eleven  years  old, 
to  see  his  horses  practice. 

March  22.  I  gave  5  shillings  in  earnest  for  mj  coach-luie 
to  London,  20s.  in  all  he  is  to  have. 

March  27.  I  tooke  leave  of  my  friends ;  my  cousin 
Dorothy  Witherly  gave  me  ten  shifiings,  my  aunt  Bendish 
gave  me  a  ringe. 

March  28.  I  set  out  towards  London ;  Mr.  Arrowsmitli 
and  my  brother  accompanied  mee  as  far  as  Attleborougli ; 
this  night  wee  layd  at  Barton  mills ;  I  had  the  kings 
chamber  for  my  lodging,  where  Charles  the  first  once  layd: 
upon  the  wall,  between  the  door  and  the  chimney,  there  is 
written  with  the  kings  owne  hande  Gauallevro  Monmdo. 

March  29.  We  bayted  at  Chesterford,  and  lodged  at 
Bishop  Stafford  at  the  Gborge,  this  day  I  had  nauch  dis- 
course with  Mr.  Bedingfield,  about  his  travailes  in  Flandera^ 
Artois,  Brabant,  &c.  wee  had  to  our  suppers  pike  and 
crafish. 

March  30.  By  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  wee  gat 
to  London,  where  Mr.  Uvedal  and  Mr.  Band  met  mee  at 
the  Green  Dragon,  I  waited  upon  Mr.  Howells  family,  de^ 
livered  a  letter  to  my  cousin  Betty  Cradock,  and  laid  ii 
Clerkenwell. 

March  31.  I  measured  the  pell  mell  in  St.  James  Parke, 
which  is  above  twelve  hundred  paces  longe.  I  went  to 
Morgan's  Garden  at  Westminster ;  St.  Pauls  church  is  43  of 
my  paces  broad,  Westminster  Abbey  is  33,  Christchurch  at 
Norwich  28,  Christchurch  at  Canterbury  is  30. 

April  the  1.  I  took  money  for  my  journey,  at  a  gold- 
smitn's  in  Lumbardstreet,  ten  pound ;  most  of  it  in  gold  and 
[French  coyne. 

April  2.  I  took  leave  of  my  friends  in  London.  My 
cousm  Q*rway,  my  cousin  Cradock,  Mr.  XJvedale,  and  Mr. 
Hollingworth,  accompanied  mee  this  night  to  Gravesend; 
wee  had  a  pleasant  passage  downe  the  river  of  Thames, 
sometimes  sayling,  sometimes  rowing,  close  by  many  hundred 
brave  ships  which  trade  to  most  parts  of  the  known  world. 
About  1  m  the  momiug  my  friends  left  mee,  and  I  went  to 
bed  at  the  blew  Anchor  to  refresh  mee  against  the  morrow. 
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April  3.  I  rode  from  Oravesend  through  Eochester  to 
Sittenbome.  Eochester  hath  a  pretty  cathedral  church,  in 
which  is  a  neat  quire ;  and  a  bridge  over  the  Medway  in- 
ferior to  few ;  it  is  extreamly  high  and  long,  the  water  runs 
under  it  with  such  a  force  at  lowe  water,  that  all  the  river  is 
covered  with  a  white  foame.  From  Sittenbume  I  took  a 
fresh  horse,  and  rode  fiften  miles  further  to  Canterbury, 
through  a  pleasant  countrey,  having  the  sight  of  the  river 
most  part  of  the  way  on  my  left  hand ;  the  cherry  grounds 
on  both,  in  great  numbers,  in  which  the  trees  are  planted 
equi-distantly  and  orderly.  I  went  to  Christchurch,  the 
cathedral  church  at  Canterbury,  which  is  an  extreame  neat 
church,  very  long,  30  paces  broad.  I  saw  in  it  the  Black 
Prince's  tombe ;  the  painted  glasse,  most  of  which  is  of  a 
fine  blew  colour,  is  excellent :  the  front  is  neat,  having  two 
steeples  on  each  side,  the  tower  of  the  crosse  isles  is 
handsome.  There  is  an  extreame  bigge  steeple  at  the  east 
end  begun,  but  finished  no  higher  than  the  church.  Under 
the  quire  is  another  church,  which  is  made  use  of  by  the* 
"Walloons.  There  is  a  double  crosse  in  this  church.  In 
Canterbury  are  fiften  parishes.  Hence  I  roade  to  Dover, 
and  had  a  sight  of  the  land  in  !France  three  miles  before  I 
came  to  my  journey's  end.  This  night  I  lay'd  at  Mr. 
Carlisle's,  the  clarke  of  the  passage,  at  the  Eingshead. 

April  4.  I  walked  to  the  seaside,  where  I  found  very  large 
sea  girdles,  some  seastarres,  many  lympits,  and  divers 
hearbs.  In  the  afternoon  I  saw  Dover  castle,  a  very  large 
one,  and  situated  upon  an  high  rock,  with  manv  fine  roomes 
in  it.  They  shew  mee  the  horn  which  was  blown  at  the 
building  of  the  castle,  which  is  made  of  brasse.  I  saw 
likewise  a  very  longe  gun  called  Basiliscus,  23  foot  8  inches 
long,  which  was  very  neatly  carved.  Captain  John  Stroade 
is  Mi.  of  the  castle. 

April  5.  I  went  to  sea  to  see  them  catch  lobsters,  sea 
spiders,  wilkes,  Spanish  crabs,  crabwilkes,  or  Bemardi 
eremitw,  &c.    Wee  gat  our  passe  portes,  and 

April  6.  Betimes  in  the  morning,  wee  set  sayle  for  Calais 
in  the  packet  boat ;  wee  gave  five  shillings  a  piece  for  our 
passage,  and  having  a  fair  winde,  wee  gat  in  four  houres  time 
into  Calais  roade,  from  whence  a  shallop  fetch'd  us  to  shoare. 

At  our  entryng  of  the  port  wee  payd  threepence  a  piece 
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for  ovr  heads ;  they  searched  myporfcrnantle  at  the  gate  and 
the  ciurtom  house,  for  which  I  was  to  paj  5  sols.  Afli^r  that 
agreed  with  the  messenger  for  40  liyres  to  Pans.  I  dined  at 
Monsieur  la  ¥aroo  his  house,  at  the  sighne  of  the  Xhngoii, 
and  so  walked  out  to  see  the  towne.  I  was  not  flick  at  all  in 
coming  oyer  from  Dover  to  Calais,  upon  the  sea,  but  yet 
could  hardly  foif)ear  spuing  at  the  first  sight  of  the  French 
women :  they  are  most  of  them  of  sueh  a  tawny,  aapy,  base 
complection,  and  haye  such  ygly  faoes,  which  they  here  set 
out  wifch  a  dresse  would  fright  the  diyell.  They  have  «  Bh<M:t 
blew  coat,  which  hath  ayast  thi(^  round  rtigge,  in  tiie  piaee 
of  the  cape,  which'they  either  weare  about  their  nedcs  <nr  poH 
over  their  heads,  after  such  a  manner  as  tk  hard  to  guesse 
which  is  most  deformed,  their  visages  or  their  habits.  Tbis 
afternoon  I  went  to  the  church  which  is  a  fair  <me,  dedicated 
to  our  Blessed  Lady ;  the  large  marble  altar  is  noble,  many 
chappells  as  to  St.  Peter,  and  others,  are  well  adorned; 
in  an  oval  ohappell,  behinde  the  altar,  I  saw  the  pnests 
instruct  the  common  people,  and  the  young  folkes  of  the 
towne,  in  matters  of  religion,  and  leame  them  to  say  ik&i 
prayers.  I  went  to  a  convent  of  CordeHerB,  where  Pese 
Barnatie,  whose  right  name  is  Dungan,  an  IrishmaaDL,  was 
yery  ciyill  to  us,  and  shew  all  about  the  ccmyent,  and  had 
much  discours  with  us  about  England,  and  other  eovuartriee. 
Wee  saw  a  monastery  of  nuns ;  their  altar  in  their  ehappell 
was  covered  with  very  rich  lace.  The  Port  BoyaU  is  a  very 
stately  building.  I  agreed  with  the  messenger  for  forty 
livres  to  Paris,  and 

April  7.  Wee  set  forward  about  2  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  ^t  to  Boulogne  7  leagues,  where  I  saw  the 
Port.  The  buildings  here,  as  at  CaSeds,  are  of  stone,  and 
the  street  evenly  payed,  but  there  are  very  few  shops. 

April  8.  Wee  dined  at  Monstreuil.  There  they  seardi 
my  portmantle  again,  and  I,  not  knowing  I  was  to  take  a 
passe  at  Calais,  was  put  to  some  inconvemoice,  and  hti 
like  to  lose  my  stockins,  which  were  in  my  portmantle ;  but 
that  one  that  travayled  along  with  mee  could  speake  both 
English  and  Prench,  who  perswaded  [them]  I  vm  no 
merchant,  and  with  fkir  words  I  got  of  This  night  I  layd 
at  Bernay. 
^  April  19.  Wee  dined  at  Abbeville,  a  great  towne,  built 
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much  after  the  English  fashion,  with  wooden  houses.  1  saw 
St.  Yolohraii's  church,  which  luddi  a  most  stately  front  with 
two  steeples  in  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  neat  caaring  botii  in 
the  stone  and  in  the  wood  [of]  the  gates.  1  lajd  this  night 
at  Fois,  a  small  towne. 

April  20.  I  got  to  Beauvais,  time  enough*  (if  I  had  listed) 
to  heare  masse ;  however,  I  went  to  see  St.  Pierre's  church, 
which  is  an  eztream  high  one,  and  very  stately.  The  Korth 
and  South  ends  are  most  noble,  the  church  paved  with 
marble,  checquered  with  stone:  there  is  no  building 
westward,  beyond  the  cross  isle,  which  makes  the  church 
but  short ;  but  if  there  were  a  body  answerable  to  the 
rest,  1  think  it  might  compare  witn  most  churches  in 
Chnstendome.  This  night  I  layd  at  Tilierre.  This  4ay  was 
the  first  da.y  in  which  1  saw  Tineyards,  pilgnms,  or  was 
sprinkled  with  holy  water. 

Wee  roade  this  day  divers  times  beteewn  rowes  of  apple 
trees  a  great  waye ;  they  are  likewise  set  here  orderly  as  the 
cherrytzees  in  Kent.  Most  of  the  country  betwixt  Calais 
and  Paris  is  open,  and  sewen  with  com,  so  as  wee  had  fine 
prospects  upon  the  top  of  every  hill. 

Apnl  11,  St,  V,  21,  gtylo  novo.  Wee  bayted  at  Beaumont, 
where  afber  dinner  each  of  us  gave  a  messenger  trente  solz^ 
for  his  care  of  us  in  our  journey. 

This  after  noon  wee  rode  through  St.  Dinnis,  where  there 
is  a  noted  church,  in  which  are  a  great  manye  stately  tombes 
of  the  Kings  of  France  and  other  nobles.  About  four  of  the 
clock  wee  entered  Paris,  just  by  Maiaon  desJEJnfans  TrowoeSj 
so  through  Eauxbourg  St.  Denis,  and  other  places  to  the 
sighne  of  Yille  de  Soissons,  dans  riie  de  la  Yererie,  where 
tl^  messenger  lodges.  This  night  1  walked  about  to  see 
Pont  Neuf,  upon  which  standes  a  noble  copper  statua  of 
Henry  the  fourth,  the  statuas  of  our  Saviour,  and  the 
Samaritan  woman,  by  a  delicat  fountain,  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  huge  cockle-sheU,  which  allwayes  runs  over.  I  went  to 
Monsieur  Michel  de  Clere,  who  hves  in  Biie  de  Chevalier 
de  GKiet,  and  tooke  an  hundred  liures  of  him,  1  went  and 
hired  a  chamber  in  Bue  St.  Zacharie^  for  7  liures  par  moUy 
and  so,  je  vous  souhaitte  le  hon  soir. 
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The  following  tinfortunatelj  is  the  only  letter,  iirliicli  has 
heea  met  with,  from  Sir  Thomas  to  his  son  Edward  during 
his  Tour  in  France  and  Italy.  The  letter  to  which  it  is  a 
reply  is  wanting. 

Dr.  Browne  to  Ms  Son  Edward, 

DsABE  SowKE  Edwabd, — I  recaived  yours  of  Sep.  23. 
I  am  glad  you  have  seene  more  cutt  for  the  stone,  and  of 
different  sex  and  ages ;  if  opporhinitie  seemeth,  you  shall 
doe  well  to  see  some  more,  which  will  make  you  well  ex- 
perienced in  that  great  operation,  and  almost  able  to  per- 
forme  it  yourself  upon  neeessitie,  and  where  none  could  do 
it.  Take  good  notice  of  their  instruments,  and  at  least 
make  such  a  draught  thereof,  and  especially  of  the  dilator 
and  director,  that  you  may  hereafter  well  remember  it,  and 
have  one  made  by  it.  Other  operations  you  may  perhaps 
see,  now  the  sumer  is  over ;  as  also  chymisme  and  anatomie, 
The  sicknesse^  being  great  still,  fewe  I  presume  will  hasten 
over.  Present  my  services  and  thancks  unto  Dr.  Patin.  I 
hope  Dr.  Wren  is  still  in  Paris.^  I  should  be  glad  the 
waters  of  Bourbon  might  benefitt  Sir  Samuel:*  and  those 
of  Vic  Mr.  Trumbull.  God  bee  praysed  that  you  recovered 
from  the  small  pox,  which  may  now  so  embolden  ^ou,  as  to 
take  of,  at  least  abate,  the  soUicitude  and  fears  which  othen 
have.  Mr.  Briot*  may  at  his  pleasure  attempt  at  trans- 
lation, for  though  divers  short  passages  bee  altered  or  added, 
and  one  [or]  two  chapters  also  added,  yet  there  is  litl^  to  be 
expunged  or  totally  left  out ;  and  therefore  may  beginne 
without  finding  inconvenience :  in  my  next  I  will  send  you 
some  litle  directions  for  a  chapter  or  two  to  be  left  out,  and 

'  The  plague  which  was  so  fatal  in  England. 

*  Afterwards  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
'  Sir  Samuel  Tuke. 

*  Briot.  Peter  Briot  translated  a  number  of  English  Works  into 
French — a  Histoiy  of  Ireland  ;  an  Account  of  the  natural  productions 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales ;  Lord's  History  of  the  Banians ; 
Bicault's  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He  appears  from  the  present 
letter,  to  have  had  some  intention  of  translating  Pseudodozia  Epidemica, 
but  probably  abandoned  it :  for  the  only  French  translation  I  have  seen 
bears  the  date  of  1738,  and  is  from  the  seventh  edition,  viz.  that  of 
1672. 
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a  coppy  of  the  third  and  fourth  editions,^  which  are  all  one, 
as  soone  as  pleaseth  GK)d  to  open  an  opportunitie.  What- 
ever your  gazette  sayth,  that  the  Indum  fleet,^  is  come  in 
without  seeing  any  of  our  ships,  wee  are  sure  wee  have  two 
of  their  best  in  England,  beside  other  shipps,  making  up  in 
all  the  number  of  tl^rtie ;  and  what  shipps  ether  of  warre  or 
merchands  came  home  unto  them  were  such  as  wee  could  not 
meet  or  not  watch,  having  got  the  start  of  us :  it  holds  still 
that  the  prisoners  amount  to  about  three  thousand.  Wee 
here  also  that  a  caper^  of  twentie  gunnes  was  taken  not  far 
from  Cromer,  last  Saturday,  by  a  frigat,  after  two  bowers 
£ght.    Gk)d  blesse  you ;  I  rest  your  loving  father, 

Thomas  Bbowitb. 

SeptenUfer  22, 9tijl,  v,  [1665.] 

The  sicknesse  which  G-od  so  long  withheld  from  us,  is  now 
in  iNTorwich.  I  intend  to  send  your  sisters  to  Glazton,  and 
if  it  encreaseth,  to  remove  three  or  four  miles  of;  where  I 
may  bee  serviceable  upon  occasion  to  my  friends  in  other 
diseases.  Paris  is  a  place  which  hath  been  least  infested 
with  that  disease  of  such  populous  places  in  Europe.  Write 
mee  word  what  scale  is  that  you  use. 


Here  we  take  our  leave  of  the  elder  son  till  towards  the 
autumn  of  1668,  when  we  shall  again  find  him  indulging  his 
roaming  propensities  in  fresh  adventures.  The  following  are 
the  only  letters  which  have  been  preserved  from  Sir  Thomas 
to  the  younger  son  Thomas  during  his  short  and  brilliant 
career  m  the  service  of  his  country.  He  entered  the  English 
navy  in  the  close  of  1664,  just  when  the  nation  was  rushing, 

^  The  third,  fol.  1658,  but  publiBhed  with  Beligio  Medici,  Hydrio- 
taphia,  and  Garden  of  Cjn^s,  in  1659  :  the  fourth^  4to.  1658,  with  the 
two  latter  pieces  only. 

*  The  Dntch  East  India  fleet,  of  which  the  greater  part  reached  their 
own  ports  in  safety,  in  consequence  of  the  £uliire  of  an  attack  on  them 
in  August,  1665,  by  an  English  squadron,  under  Sir  Thomas  Tyddiman, 
at  Bergen  in  Norway,  where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Lord  Sandwich 
soon  anerwards  captured  some  of  the  larger  Jndiamen,  and  a  number  of 
others.  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  younger  son,  Thomas,  distinguished  him- 
self on  board  the  Foresight,  at  Bergen. 

^  A  privateer,  or  private  ship. 
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-with  the  utmost  enthasiiiaai,  into  the  Dutdi  war,  and  when 
Charles  IL,  to  gratify  the  ptihlie  eagerness,  as  well  as  to 
further  his  own  views,  was  maldiig  every  posaifale  ezertioD 
to  eqnio  and  man  a  fleet  capable  of  meeting  the  pow^fo) 
navy  of  HoDand,  assisted,  as  it  was  expected  to  be,  by  that  d 
^France.  The  moment  was  auspicious  foronr  jaung  adven- 
turer; who  appears  to  have  obtained  hia  0Qimmia8io&  vriidioiiii 
deky,  and  made  his  first  voyage  up  tl^  Meditacxanean  on 
board  the  Jbravi^,  commaaded  by  Ci^tain  Brookes,  the 
brother  ci  Sir  Bobert  !&rookes,^  an  intmiate  Mend  of  bis 
other's.  He  returned  in  time  to  join  the  mnd.  Engiiaii 
fleet  under  the  command  of  James,  Duke  of  xor]^  assisted 
by  Friipbce  Eupert  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ;  and  was  pre- 
sent, on  the  third  of  June,  1665,  at  the  first  great  action, 
off  Lowestofb,  with  the  Dutch,  under  Opdam,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy,  who  lost  four  admi- 
rals, seven  thousand  men,  and  eighteen  ships.  Browne  bad 
the  good  fortune  soon  afterwards  to  distinguish  himaelf  in 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  made,  by  Lord  Sandwich  and  Sir 
Thomas  Tyddiman,  to  seize  the  two  rich  Dutch  East  TtiHm 
fleets  which  had  taJken  shelter  in  the  neutral  Danish  harbour 
of  Bergen,  on  the  coast  of  Norway  ;•  and  was  engaged  in  the 
subsequent  capture  of  a  portion  of  those  fleets,  in  September. 
In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  he  made  his  second  voyage 
up  the  Mediterranean,  with  Sir  Jeremy  Smith,  during  wmch 
period  Louis  XIY.  declared  war  against  the  English,  and 
fitted  out  a  fleet  to  assist  the  States  General.  Brovme,  on 
his  return  from  the  Streights,  took  a  share  in  aU  the  actions 
of  1666.  In  the  unexpected  and  unequal  conflict  between 
the  entire  Dutch  fleet,  under  De  Euyter  and  Van  Tromp, 
and  one  division  of  the  English  fleet,  under  the  Duke  of  ^• 
bermarle,  dunns;  the  unfortunate  absence  of  Prince  Bupeit 
with  the  other  divison  in  ^uest  of  the  !E^nch  fleet  under  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  his  ships  was  in  the  duke's  drvision.  Jl 
that  fiirioua  engagement,  and  during  the  subsequent  four 
days'  fight  in  July,  after  the  junction  of  Prince  Simext,  he 
acquired,  aa  will  be  seen,  a  character  for  the  most  al^  con- 

>  Lord  of  i^e  Manor  ofWanstead,  andM.?.  for  Aldboro',  Sofiblk. 

*  See  ''Sir  GUbert  Talbot's  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich's 
Attempt  upon  Bergen  in  1665  ;"  from  MS.  Harl.  6869.  Archcaihgiay 
xxii.  33. 
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duct,  and  the  mo&t  undaunted  brarery.  He  was  present,  in 
the  fbUowing  month,  at  the  destructicm  of  the  town  of  Bran- 
dons, with  a  hundred  and  fifty  Dutch  merchantmen  and 
some  line  of  battLeships ;  and,  in  the  close  of  the  year,  waa 
again  sent  as  convoy  to  the  Mediterranean,  on  board  the 
JUarie  BobBj  in  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Kempthome.  !Froin 
thence  he  returned  to  Portsmouth  in  about  May,  1667.  And 
here,  unfortunately,  all  traces  of  him  are  lost. — ^The  most 
diligent  inquirieB  have  not  hitherto  enabled  me  to  discover 
the  sequel  of  his  history:  a  solitary  allusion,  in  a  letter 
vnitten  many  years  after,  adverts  to  him  in  terms  which 
prove  that  he  had  been  long  dead.  But  how  and  when  he 
died,  I  have,  to  my  greafc  mortification,  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  ascertain.  His  career  was  brief  and  splendid ;  but  of 
its  close  we  know  nothing.  Enough  appears,  however,  to 
prove,  bevond  idl  doubt,  that  he  possessed  a  character  and 
talents  of  no  ordinary  calibre ;  which,  had  he  not  been  eaiiy 
cut  off,  would  have  secured  to  him,  in  the  profession  he  had 
chosen,  a  distinction  not  inferior  to  that  which  his  amiable 
father  attained  through  the  more  quiet  paths  of  philosophy 
and  seienee. 


Br,  Browne  to  his  son  Thomas. 

Tom, — I  presume  you  are  in  London,  where  vou  may 
satisfie  yourself  in  the  buinnesse ;  do  nothing  rashly,  but  as 
you  find  just  grounds  for  your  advantage,  wch  will  hardly 
bee  at  the  best  dieservings,  without  good  and  faythfuU  firiends ; 
no  sudden  advantage  for  rawe  though  dangerous  services. 
There  is  another  and  more  safe  way,  whereby  Capt  Brookes- 
and  others  come  in  credit^  by  going  about  2  yeares  before 
they  were  capable  of  places ;  [with]  which  I  am  not  well 
acquainted.  God  and  good  friends  advise  you.  Bee  sober 
and  complacent.  If  you  cood  quit  periwigs  it  would  bee  better, 
and  more  for  your  credit.  IP  Mr.  Eand  live  in  London  in- 
forme  him  of  Sfed.  Hee  would  teachyou  Latin  quickly,  by 
rule  and  speech.     Q-od  blesse  you. — ^Your  loving  father, 

Th.  Bbowite. 

If  you  are  not  in  hast  for  the  present,  it  would  bee  of  ad- 
vantage to  leame  of  Mr.  Gouldmg  or  others,  the  practicall 
mathematicks  and  use  of  instruments. 
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.Ned  sent  you  a  print  of  Domenic  Ottoman,  one  of  Hib- 
raim  the  G^rand  Signer's  sonnes,  the  brother  of  Mahomet, 
now  raigning.  Hee  was  taken  at  sea  by  a  shippe  of  Malta, 
1652,  at  18  yeares  of  age ;  now  a  Christian  and  a  dominican 
friar ;  your  brother  saw  him  at  Turin.  It  is  a  very  good 
and  serious  face ;  on  the  back  side  he  sent  more  French 
Terses  eonceming  the  pope  and  king  of  [France,  and  that  one 
Chairo,^  of  MiLin  is  now  the  famous  paynter.  ^  You  may  see 
hee  went  through  many  of  those  townes  I  mentioned,  and 
the  passinge  of  Mont  Cenis. 


J)r,  Browne  to  his  son  Thomas. 

'RoKBST  ToH, — Gk)d  blesse  thee,  and  protect  thee,  and 
mercifully  lead  you  through  the  wayes  of  his  providenoe.  I 
am  much  greived  you  have  such  a  cold,  sha^e,  and  hard, 
introduction,  wch  addes  newe  feares  unto  mee  for  your 
health,  whereof  pray  bee  carefully  and  as  good  an  husband 
as  possible ,  wch  will  gayne  you  credit,  and  make  you  better 
trusted  in  all  affayres.  I  am  sorry  you  went  unprovided 
with  bookes,  without  which  you  cannot  well  spena  time  in 
those  great  shipps.  If  you  have  a  globe  you  may  easily 
leame  the  starres  as  also  by  bookes.  Waggoner^  you  will 
not  be  without,  wch  will  teach  the  particular  coasts,  depths 
of  roades,  and  how  the  land  riseth  upon  several  poynts  of 
the  compasse.  Blundevill*  or  Moxon^  will  teach  you 
severall  tilings.  I  see  the  litle  comet  ^  or  blazing  starre 
every  cleare  evening,  the  last  time  I  observed  it  about  42 
degrees  of  hight,  about  7  o'clock,  in  the  constellation  of 
Cetus,  or  the  whale,  in  the  head  thereof;  it  moveth  west  and 
northerly,  so  that  it  moveth  towards  Pisces  or  Linum  Sep- 

*  The  name  is  not  to  be  decyphered  in  the  original  hieroglyphics^  and 
is  not  explained  by  our  copy  of  the  letter  referred  to. 

^  Wagenar,  L.  Jans.  E.  Speculum  Nauticum  ;  translated  into  !EIng]ish 
by  Ant.  Ashley,  1688. 

^  Thomas  Blundeville,  of  Newton  Flotman,  in  Norfolk.  Referring 
probably  to  his  "Theorique  of  the  Planets,"  or  ''Exercises  in  Arithme- 
tic, Cosmography,  Astronomy,"  &c. 

*  Josep>h  Moxon,  F.R.S.  Concerning  the  Use  of  Globes,  fol.  1659. 

*  Mentioned  by  Mr.  Edward  Browne,  in  his  letter,  Rome.  Jan.  2, 
1664-6. 
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tentrionale  pisces.  Ten  degrees  is  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
tayle.  Anno  1580,  there  was  a  comet  seen  in  the  same 
place,  and  a  dimme  one  like  this  discribed  by  Mssstlinus.^ 
That  wch  I  saw  in  1618  began  in  Libra,  and  moved  north- 
ward,  ending  about  the  tayle  of  Ursa  Major ;  it  was  farro 
brighter  than  this,  and  the  tayle  extended  40  degrees,  lasted 
Htle  above  a  moneth.  This  now  seen  hath  lasted  above  a 
moneth  already,  so  that  I  beleeve  from  the  motion  that  it 
began  in  Eridanus  or  Kuvius.  If  they  have  quadrants, 
crosse-staflTes,  and  other  instruments,  learn  the  practicall  use 
thereof;  the  names  of  all  parts  and  roupes  about  the  shippe, 
what  proportion  the  masts  must  hold  to  the  length  and 
depth  of  a  shippe,  and  also  the  sayles.  I  hope  you  receaved 
my  letters  from  Nancy,  after  you  were  gone,  wherein  was  a 
playne  electuary  agaynst  the  scurvie. 

Mr.  Curteen  stayed  butt  03;ie  night,  pray  salute  him  some- 
times, my  humble  service  to  Captaine  Brooke,  whom  I  take 
the  boldnesse  to  salute,  upon  the  title  of  my  long  acquaint- 
ance with  his  worthygbrother  Sr.  Eoberib  and  his  lady.  Q-od 
blese  you. — ^Tour  loving  father,  Tho.  Bbowke. 

Nortoich,  JamLcary  1,  [1664-6.] 

Forget  not  French  and  Latin.  No  such  defence  agaynst 
extreme  cold,  as  a  woollen  or  flannell  wascoat  next  the  skinne. 


Dr,  Browne  to  his  son  Thomas, — 1667. 

I  receaved  yours,  and  would  not  deferre  to  send  vnto  you 
before  you  sayled,  which  I  hope  will  come  vnto  you ;  for  in 
this  wind,  neither  can  Eear-admirall  Kempthome  come  to 
you,  nor  you  beginne  your  voyage.  I  am  glad  you  like  Lu- 
can  so  well.  I  wish  more  military  men  could  read  him ;  in 
this  passage  you  mention,  there  are  noble  straynes ;  and  such 
as  may  well  affect  generous  minds.  Butt  I  hope  you  are 
more  taken  with  the  verses  then  the  subject,  and  rather  em- 
brace the  expression  then  the  example.  And  this  I  the 
rather  hint  imto  you,  because  the  like,  though  in  another 
waye,  is  sometimes  practised  in  the  king's  shipps,  when,  in 
desperate  cases  theyblowe  up  the  same.^    For  though  I 

^  Michael  Maestlinus,  a  celebrated  German  astronomer,  published 
several  treatises  on  Comets. 

7  In  the  action  of  the  3rd  of  June,  1666,  Albemarle,  the  Commander 
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know  you  are  sober  and  conaideratiue,  jet  knowing  jou  also 
to  be  of  great  resolution ;  and  haying  also  heard  mmi  ocnkr 
testimonies  with  what  yndaimted  and  persevering  courage 
you  haye  demeaned  yourself  in  great  difficulties;  and 
knowing  your  .captaine  to  bee  a  stout  and  reaolute  man: 
and  with  all  the  cordiall  Mendshippe  that  is  between  yon; 
1  cannnt  omitt  my  earnest  prayers  vnto  Qod  to  deliver  you 
from  such  a  temptation.  Hee  that  goes  to  warre  must  pa- 
tiently submit  vnto  the  various  accidents  thereof.  To  bee 
made  prisoner  bj  an  vnequall  and  ovBTuling  power,  afiiers 
due  resistance,  is  no  disparagement ;  butt  upon  a  cardesse 
aurprizall  or  &ynt  opposition ;  and  you  have  so  good  a  me- 
morie  that  you  cannot  forgett  many  examples  thereof,  eron 
of  tiie  wcxthiest  commanders  in  your  bebved  Flutark.  Qtoi 
hath  given  you  a  stout,  butt  a  generous  and  m^tafuU  heart 
withall ;  and  in  all  your  life  you  could  never  behold  anr 
person  in  miserie  butt  with,  compassion  and  rdlief ;  which 
hath  been  notable  in  you  from  a  child :  so  have  you  layd  up 
a  good  £>undation  for  Qod's  mercy ;  igid,  if  suck  a  disaster 
should  happen,  Hee  will,  without  doubt,  mercifully  remem- 
ber you.  Howeuer,  let  Gt>d  that  brou^t  you  in  the  world 
in  his  owne  soode  time^  lead  you  through  it ;  and  in  hi 
owne  season  bring  you  out  of  it ;  and  without  such,  wayes 
as  are  displeasing  vnto  him.  "When  you  are  at  Gales,  see  if 
you  can  get  a  box  of  the  Jesuits'  powder  at  easier  rate,  and 
bring  it  in  the  bark,  not  in  powder.  I  am  glad  you  haue 
receaued  the  biU  of  exchange  for  Gales ;  if  you  should  find 
occasion  to  make  vse  thereof.  Enquire  faruier  at  Tangier 
of  the  mineraU  water  you  told  mee,  which  was  neere  the 
towne,  and  whereof  many  made  use.  Take  notice  of  audi 
plants  as  you  meet  with,  either  upon  the  Spanish  or  AMcau 
coast ;  and  if  you  knowe  them  not,  putt  some  leaves  into  a 
booke,  though  carelessely,  and  not  with  that  neatenesse  as  in 
vour  booke  at  !N^orwich.  Enquire  after  any  one  who  lutk 
been  at  Fez ;  and  leame  what  you  can  of  the  present  state 
of  that  place,  which  hath  been  so  famous  in  the  description 
of  Leo  and  others.  The  mercifull  prouidenee  of  Ck>d  go 
with  you.  Impelkmt  anima  lintea  Thracicd. — ^Your  louing 
father,  Thomas  Browistb. 

In-chie^  confessed  his  intention  rather  to  blow  up  his  ship,  and  peiifib 
H^loxSMiflly,  than  yield  to  the  enemy. 
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Mr,  Thomas  Browne  to  his  Mtiher, — May,  1667. 

SiE, — ^I  receaved  not  your  letter  at  Gales  before  wee  were 
readie  to  retume ;  and  therefore  sent  no  answere,  in  hope  I 
should  bee  in  England  before  that  could  come  vnto  your 
hand:  and,  God  be  thanked,  I  am  now  riding  in  Portland 
Eoad,  and,  if  the  wind  j&vour,  hope  to  bee  to-morrow«  at 
PortMnouth,  firom  whence  this  is  to  come  vnto  you»  The  last 
I  writ  vnto  you  was  from  Plimmouth,  from  whence  wee  sayled 
the  21st  of  Eebruarie,  with  Sere-admirall  Kempthorae^  and 
about  fiftie  marchand  shippes.  The  order,  and  manner  of 
the  sayling  of  our  men  of  warre  in  this  expedition,  1  have 
set  dovme  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  as  ordered  by  our  admiralL 
The  28th  wee  had  the  length  of  the  North  Cape ;  and  were 
ordered  to  conyoy  in  all  the  marchand  shippes  in  om*  fleet 
which  were  bound  for  Lisbone.  So  the  first  of  March  wee 
stood  into  Cascales  Boad,  and  saw  our  convoy  safe  up  the 
river ;®  and  being  to^  make  hast  after  our  fleet,  that  night 
wee  got  abnost  Cape  Spichel  or  Picher ;  the  next  day  Cape 
St.  Vincent ;  and  tne  sixth  day  wee  arriued  at  Tangier ;  two 
dayes  before  the  admirall.  There  wee  stayed  four  dayes, 
then  wayghed,  and  went  for  Cales ;  where  wee  stayed  about 
a  fortnight,  to  bring  away  such  shippes  as  were  readie  for 
our  convoy.  I  found  Mr.  Knights  ashoare  at  Porto  Sta. 
Maria ;  of  whom  I  tooke  up  an  hundred  and  fiftie  six  peeces 
of  eight ;  which  1  haue  now  aboard  in.  Aerry  sack ;  and 
which  I  hope  vrill  turn  to  good  account.  I  have  also  six 
jarres  of  tent,  each  containing  about  three  gallons ;  which  I 
intend  to  present  vnto  my  friends ;  and  a^  roll  of  excellent 
tobacco,  as  they  teU  mee  who  have  taken  of  it ;  very  noble 
sweet  waters,  and  orange  flower  butter,  which  may  prove 
welcome  presents  to  some  friends.  I  stayed  three  dayes  at 
Porto  Sta.  Maria,  which  is  a  large  towne  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Medina,  wherein  are  two  very  fine  churches ;  the 
one  of  St.  Victor,  the  other  of  St.  Anna ;  severall  dso  of 
the  king's  galleys  are  layd  up  in  this  river,  which  oometh 
from  the  citty  of  Xeres,  commonly  called  Sherrez.  From 
hence  I  passea  over  to  Cales,  where  I  stayd  some  dayes  *  a 
very  strong  and  well  peopled  place,  with  severall  fayre 
•  Tagus.  .  i 
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churches,  of  one  whereof  I  tooke  a  draught ;  butt  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  ill  paved,  hauing  little  or  no  firesh  water 
biitt  what  is  brought  from  other  places ;  from  whence  abo 
thej  have  their  hearbes,  fruits,  meal,  and  other  necessaries ; 
standing  itself  on  a  meere  sand,  it  little  differs  from  the 
%ure  of  it  in  Brawne's  Book  of  Citties.  IVom  hence  wee 
sayled  with  our  convoy  of  marchands,  which  came  in  timely 
enough  for  us,  and  hauing  made  the  South  Cape  were  agape 
ordered[to  go  into  Lisbonewith  theBevenge,  who  bad  sprung 
a  leake/  Wee  stayd  one  day,  and  left  the  Eevenge,  to  bring 
away  the  marchantmen  in  the  river.  I  was  not  sorry  I  stayd 
no  long;er ;  hauing  been  twice  there  before,  and  hauing  taken 
a  full  view  and  observation  of  that  place  and  all  considerable 
places,  forts,  castles,  and  the  fjEUUous  conuent  of  Belim,  in 
my  first  voyage  ia  the  Foresight  with  Captain  Brooke,  when, 
for  a  fortnight,  wee  dailie  visited  the  court,  attending  the 
commands  and  dispatches  of  the  Conde  Melhor,  the  favorite, 
and  minister  of  state,  who  sent  divers  letters  and  juells  to 
aor  queen.  Wee  have  had  much  fowl  weather,  and  contrarie 
winds  since  wee  parted  from  Lisbone,  tQl  within  these  six 
dayes.  Wee  had  putt  into  Plimmouth  this  morning,  butt  it 
blowing  hard  last  night,  wee  overshot  the  port,  being  up 
with  the  Steart  Poynt  by  break  of  day ;  and  this  evening 
wee  are  come  to  an  anchor. 


Mr,  Thomas  Browne  to  his  Ihther,—Ma^,  [1667  ?] 

HoiTOiuo  Sib, — I  am  newlie  come  into  Portsmouth,  and 
have  alreadie  disposed  of  my  adventure  from  Cales.  Wee 
came  in  with  full  expectation  that  wee  should  have  found 
our  fleet  readie  for  this  summer's  action ;  butt,  to  the  great 
grief  of  ourselves,  and  all  honest  publick  spirited  souldiers 
and  seamen,  wee  find  aU  contrairie  to  our  desires ;  and  that 
our  great  and  most  considerable  shipps  shall  not  be  employed 
this  summer.  And  in  the  meane  time  wee  vnderstand,  for 
certaine,  the  Duch  are  coming  out  with  a  good  fleet.  I 
confess  as  yet  I  vnderstand  not  this  counsell  at  land  ;  but  I 
dare  confidently  say,  wee  shall  sadljr  repent  of  it.  The 
Puch  would  never  have  given  us  tms  advantage ;  and  I 
beleeve  they  will  not  neglect  to  make  vse  of  it  now  wee 
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haue  giuen  it  them.  Sir  Thomas  Allen  hath  a  squadron  of 
shippes  at  Flimmouth  of  the  third  and  fourth  rate,  butt  not 
able  to  oppose  a  fleet.  Some  shipps  are  heere,  together 
with  the  Souereign,  which  is  vnprouided.  Wee  heare  of 
none  in  the  riuer  of  Thames ;  nor  how  the  fort  at  Sheere- 
nesse  is  fortified  or  manned.  I  am  siu*e  it  was  butt  in 
mesne  case  when  I  was  at  it  in  Januaij.  To  treat  for 
peace  thus  vnprovided,  without  a  cessation  of  armes,  or 
acts  of  hostilitie,  is  not  pleasing  vnto  us ;  butt  wee  are  rea- 
die  to  embrace  a  peace  which  should  bee  made  with  our 
swords  in  our  hands.  We  stayed  butt  four  dayes  at  Tangier, 
this  voyage :  of  the  towne  I  tooke  a  draught  before,  which  I 
have  sett  downe  in  my  Joumall  of  my  voyadge  with  Sir 
Jeremie  Smith,  which  I  sent  vnto  you ;  and  I  can  say  litle 
more  of  it  than  what  I  said  there,  only,  the  mole  goeth  weU  for- 
ward, they  hauing  the  assistance  of  some  Italituas  acquainted 
with  that  kind  of  work :  tis  a  ver^  great  attempt,  the  sea 
being  deepe,  and  as  they  aduance  will  bee  deeper,  and  then 
they  will  come  from  a  rocky  to  a  sandy  bottome,  where  the 
stones  will  sinck  deeper,  and  the  worlk  take  time  to  settle. 
When  it  is  compleat  it  will  be  a  notable  peece,  and  scarce  to 
be  matched.  I  should  thinckthat  in  some  places  it  were  as 
easie  to  build  an  amphitheatre.  I  was  curious  to  obserue 
the  whole  manuer  and  way  of  making  of  it ;  and  spent  some 
time  in  obseruing,  discoursing,  and  questioning  about  it ; 
and  haue  set  downe  the  way  of  it.  I  walked  agayne  about 
the  ]ine  on  the  land  side,  and  viewed  the  forts,  redoubts,  and 
workes,  which  make  it  very  strong.  When  I  first  saw  it 
with  Captain  Brookes,  I  thought  it  a  poore  and  contemp- 
tible place ;  butt  since  I  perceave,  there  are  diners  new 
buildings,  and  the  towne  is  fuller,  and  hath  diuers  nations  in 
it,  and  they  haue  notably  thriued  by  this  warre,  and  like  to 
dnue  a  trade.  Of  that  great  masse  of  building,  like  stony 
stares,  by  the  sea  side,  at  the  bottome  of  the  towne,  which 
is  sett  downe  grossely  in  the  mappe  of  Tangier,  in  Braun's 
Book  of  Citties,  I  could  learn  no  more  then  that  the  Moors, 
in  old  time,  kept  their  market  upon  them,  butt  who  biult 
them  is  vncertain,  though  they  seeme  of  good  antiquitie. 
Of  the  city  of  Fez  men  heere  mowe  as  litle  of  it  as  though 
it  were  much  farther  of.  I  beleeveit  is  much  altered  since 
Leo  Africanus  described  it,  by  reason  of  the  continuall 
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waireB :  and  I  doubt  is  not  so  noble  a  plaee  now  aa  Yineent 
Leblanc,  a  mncb  later  trauayler,  made  nt.  I  spoke  with 
a  Jew,  who  informed  me  much  of  severall  ports  of  Ear- 
bane  ;  and  told  mee  that  some  of  their  nation  had  been  at 
Fez,  and  were  then  but  at  Arzilla*  I  obliged  him  much  by 
two  English  knifes ;  and  he  promised  mee  that  liee  would 
gett  an  account  sett  downe  hj  them,  which  he  would  putt 
into  Erench,  and  I  should  haue  it  whenever  I  caiae  again, 
or  sent  for  it ;  hee  'intending  to  abide  in  Tangier.  Gnme 
Spaniards  which  were  imprisoned  by  the  Moors  about 
Azamore,  by  contiiuing  a  wooden  key  to  open  the  piisoD 
doore,  made  their  escape  and  came  to  Tangier. 

Tangier  is  situated  to  the  westward  of  the  bay,  upon  tk 
bendii^  of  a  hill,  from  whence  to  the  sea-side  is  a  very  great 
descent ;  it  is  almost  four-square,  the  best  street  in  it  is  thK 
which  runneth  from  Fort  Catherine  down  to  the  Kej  Gate, 
and  is  called  the  Market ;  the  other  streets  somewliAt  nxt- 
row  and  crooked ;  the  mole  will  be  o£  great  yse  for  the  seat- 
ritie  of  ship]^,  the  road  being  too  open.  Itake  thistobee 
an  ancient  dtfy,  as  the  <^  castle  and  stayres  to  the  aeaward 
idiDugh  now  much  rained  do  testifie;  yet  not  that  TingiB 
from  whence  Mauiitania  Tingitana  had  its  name;  and 
which  is  so  often  mentioned  in  ancient  histories ;  as,  namelj, 
by  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Sertoriua,  where  it  is  set  downe 
that  hee  passed  over  from  Sp&yne  and  tooke  Tingis,  and 
finding  a  tomb  reported  to  bee  that  of  Ant»us,  he  broake  it 
open,  and  found  therein  bones  of  an  exceeding  length: 
wliich  must  surely  bee  imderstood  of  that  whidt  is  noir 
cadled  Old  Tangier,  situated  a  little  more  eastward  in  the 
bay;  where  I  naue  seen  a  great  ruinous  building  and|a 
broken  bndg  ouer  the  nver,  with  ruins  which  shewe  it  to  haue 
been  a  more  ancient  habitation  then  this  of  our  Tangier. 


Letter  Jrom  8ir  Thomaa  Browne  to  his  Son,  a  Lieuienami  cj 
his  Majesty's  sMp  the  Marie  Mose,  ai  Fortsmoutk, 
,  {May  or  Jttne,  1667.] 

Deab  Sosttb — I  am  very  glad  you  are  returned  from  the 
strayghts  mouth  once  more  in  health  and  safetie.  Gkni  con- 
tinue his  merciftill  providence  over  you.  I  hope  you  main- 
taine  a  thankful  heart  and  daylie  bless  him  for  your  gteat 
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deliyerances  in  so  manj  £ghta  fmd  dangers  of  the  sea, 
whereto  you  have  been  exposed  upon  several  seas,  and  in  all 
seasons  of  the  jeare.    When  70a  first  under  tooke  this 
service,  you  cannot  butt  remember  that  I  caused  you  to  read 
the  description  of  all  the  sea  fights  of  note,  in  Phitark,  the 
Turkish  history,  and  others;   and  withall   gave  you  the 
description  o(  fortitude  left  by  Aristotle,  "  Fortitudinis  est 
inconcussum  IvtnrXyfKToy  a  mertis  metu  et  constantem  in 
malis  et  intrepidum  ad  pericula  esse,  et  malle  honeste  mori 
quam  turpiter  servari  et  vietoriaB  eausam  prsBStare.     PrsBte- 
rea  autem  fortitudinis  est  laborare  et  tolerare.     Accedit 
autem  fortitudini  audacia  et  animi  prsBstantia  et  fiducia,  et 
confidaxtia,  ad  hiec  industria  et  tderantia."     That  which  I 
then  proposed  for  your  example,  I  now  send  jou  for  your 
commendation*    Tor,  to  give  you  your  due,  m  the  whole 
coujBS  of  this  warre,  both  in  fights  and  other  sea  affiurs, 
hazards  and  perills,  you  have  very  well  fullfilled  this  charac- 
ter in  yourseK    AcmI  although  you  bee  not  forward  in  com- 
mending yourself,  yett  oiheatB  have  not  been  backward  to  do 
it  for  you,  and  have  so  earnestly  expressed  your  courage, 
valour,  and  resolution ;  your  sober,  i^udiouB,  and  observing 
coiffs  of  life ;  your  geaierous  and  obliging  disposition,  and 
the  notable  kDjowledge  you  have  obtayned  in  military  and 
all  kind  of  sea  a&yres,  that  it  affoordeth  no  small  comfort 
unto  mee.    And  I  would  by  no  meanes  omitt  to  declare  the 
same  unto  yourself,  that  you  may  not  want  that  encourage- 
ment which  you  so  well  deserve.     Thev  that  do  well  need 
not  commend  themselves ;  others  will  be  readie  enough  to 
do  it  for  them.    And  because  you  may  understand  how  well 
I  have  heard  of  you,  I  would  not  omitt  to  communicate 
this  unto  you.    Mr.  Scudamore,  your  sober  and  learned 
chaplaine,  in  your  voyage  with  Sir  Jeremie  Smith,  gives  you 
no  small  commendations  for  a  sober,  studious,  courageous, 
and  diligent  person ;  that  he  had  not  met  with  any  of  the 
fleet  like  you,  so  dvill,   observing,  and  diHgait  to  your 
charge,  with  the  reputation  and  love  of  all  the  shippe ;  and 
that  without  doubt  you  would  make  a  famous  man,  and  a 
reputation  to  your  country.     Captain  Penne,  a  meere  rough 
seaman,  sayd  that  if  hee  were  too  choose,  he  would  have 
your  company  before  any  he  knewe,     Mr.  W.  B.  of  Ljian, 
a  stout  volunteer  in  the  Dreadnought,  sayd  in  my  hearings 
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that  70U  were  a  deserving  person,  and  of  as  good  a  reputft- 
tion  as  any  young  man  in  the  fleet.  Another  who  was  with 
you  at  ScheUinck's,  highly  commended  your  sobrieties  caie- 
fullnesse,  undaunted  and  lasting  couiage  through  all  the 
eours  of  the  warr ;  that  you  had  acquired  no  small  know- 
ledge in  navigation,  as  well  as  the  military  part.  That  yoa 
understood  every  thing  that  belonged  unto  a  shippe ;  and 
had  been  so  strict  and  criticall  an  observer  of  the  shipps  ia 
the  fleet,  that  you  could  name  any  shippe  sayling  at  some 
distance ;  and  by  some  private  mark  and  observation  which 
you  had  made,  would  hardly  mistake  one,  if  seventie  sbippes 
should  sayle  at  a  reasonable  distance  by  you.  You  are 
much  obli^ied  to  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  who  upon  all  occasions 
speakes  highly  of  you  ;^  and  is  to  be  held  to  the  fleet  by 
encouragement  and  preferment :  for  I  would  not  bare  him 
leave  the  sea,  which  otherwise  probably  he  might,  having 
parts  to  make  himself  considerable  by  divers  other  wayes. 
Mr.  I.  told  mee  vou  were  compleatly  constituted  to  do  yonr 
country  service,  honour,  and  reputation,  as  being  exceeding 
fliythfull,  valiant,  diligent,  generous,  vigilant,  obsferving, 
very  knowing,  and  a  scholar.  How  you  behaved  yourself  in 
the  Foresight,  at  the  hard  service  at  Bergen,  in  Norway, 
captain  Brookes,  the  conmiander,  expressed  unto  many  be- 
fore his  death,  not  lon^  after,  in  Suffolk ;  and  particularly 
unto  my  lord  of  Sandwich,  then  admiral,  which  thoughe  you 
would  not  tell  me  yourself,  yet  I  was  informed  from  a  per- 
son of  no  ordinary  qualitie,  C.  Harland,  who  when  you  came 
aboard  the  admiral  after  the  taking  of  the  East  India  shippes 
heard  my  lord  of  Sandwich,  to  speak  thus  unto  you.  ''  Sir, 
you  are  a  person  whom  I  am  glad  to  see,  and  must  be  better 
acquainted  with  you,  upon  the  account  which  captain  Brooke 
gaue  mee  of  you.  I  must  encourage  such  persons  and  give 
them  their  due,  which  will  stand  so  firmely  and  courageously 
unto  it  upon  extremities  wherein  true  valour  is  best  dis- 
covered. Hee  told  me  you  were  the  only  man  that  stuck 
closely  and  boldly  to  him  unto  the  last,  and  that  after  so 
many  of  his  men  and  his  lieutenant  was  slayne,  he  could  not 
have  well  known  what  to  have  done  without  you."     Butt 

'  There  b  evidently  some  omission  here,  either  in  the  original  or  the 
■  €opy  ;  the  following  sentence  appears  to  be  Sir  Thomas  Allen's  remark, 
the  beginning  of  which  is  apparently  wanting. 
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beside  these  I  must  not  fayle  to  tell  you  how  well  I  like  it, 
that  you  are  not  only  IMarti  but  Mercurio,  and  very  much 
pleased  to  find  how  good  a  student  you  have  been  at  sea,  and 
particularly  with  what  success  you  have  read  divers  bookes 
there,  especially  Homer  and  Juvenal  with  Lubines  notes. 
Being  much  surprised  to  find  you  so  perfect  therein  that 
you  had  them  in  a  manner  without  booke,  and  could  proceed 
in  any  verse  I  named  unto  you.  I  am  glad  you  can  over- 
come Lucan.  The  other  bookes  which  I  sent,  are,  I  per- 
ceive, not  hard  unto  you,  and  having  such  industrie  ad- 
joined unto  your  apprehension  and  memorie,  you  are  like 
to  proceed  [not  only]  a  noble  navigator,  butt  a  great 
schoUar,  which  will  be  much  to  your  honour  and  my 
satisfaction  and  content.  I  am  much  pleased  to  find  that 
you  take  the  draughts  of  remarkable  things  where  ere 
you  go;  for  that  may  bee  very  usefull,  and  will  fasten 
themselves  the  better  in  your  memorie.  You  are  mightily 
improved  in  your  violin,  butt  I  would  by  no  meanes  have 
you  practise  upon  the  trumpet,  for  many  reasons.  Tour 
fencing  in  the  shippe  may  bee  against  the  scurvie,  butt 
that  knowledge  is  of  little  advantage  in  actions  of  the  sea. 


The  absence  of  any  correspondence  between  Sir  Thomas 
and  his  son  Edward  from  1665  to  1668,  favours  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  latter  resided  at  Norwich  during  the  greater 
portion  of  that  period.  He  was  incorporated  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  m  June,  1666,  and  took  his  degree.  Doctor 
of  Physick,  July  4th,  1667.  In  August,  1668,  he  went 
over  to  Holland,  but  probably  intending  only  a  short  excur- 
sion. He  remained  abroad,  however,  for  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half,  extending  his  travels  from  place  to  place,  far  beyond  his. 
original  plan,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  his  father's  urgent 
and  reiterated  requests.  His  letters  to  his  father  are  so 
voluminous,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  omit  the  far 
greater  portion.  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  the  sub- 
stance  of  them  has  been  published  in  his  Travels,  fol.  1685. 


Br,  Edward  Browne  to  his  Mtther, 
Sib,— -I  stayed  4  dayes  at  Rotterdam,  where  Mr.  Fanser 
was  very  obliging.     Ghreat  shipps  come  up  to  their  bowses 
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through  mort  of  the  graefts  or  cutts  out  of  the  Ma^  whidi 
I  obaerue  as  yet  no  where  ek.  From  Eotterdam.  I  passed 
by  Ouerschee  to  Delft.  In  an  ho^irse  of  this  towse,  I  sav 
the  marks  in  a  wall  which  a  bullet  made  at  pzinee  William, 
who  was  thereby  murtherod.  !From  Delft  I  went  to  the 
Hague.  I  saw  the  pnnoes  court,  the  piazza  by  it  full  of 
green  trees,  the  pnnoes  grandmothers  howse,  the  eonra  where 
the  coaches  meet,  and  many  £ne  bowses  in  the  towne^  tbe 
pell  mall,  the  wood,  the  park,  aud  went  downe  to  Seheuelin, 
where  our  king  tooke  shippiog  at  his  return  to  Englaai 
From  thence  I  went  to  Leyden,  and  ooe  day  I  made  an  ei- 
eursion  to  Alphen,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Lynne ;  hoeate  wee 
dyned  at  a  countiy  mans  bowse.  In  this  place  they^  make 
mueh  oyle  for  soape,  make  great  store  of  tyles,  and  build 
boates.  On  Monday  I  came  back  to  Leyden  by  GtmAi&^ 
where  is  the  oldest  hows  in  Holland.  In  Leyden  I  tooke 
notiee  of  that  antiquitie  called  Hengkt  his  cast^  or  the 
B^.  In  the  anatomy  schooles,  are  a  yeaj  great  number  of 
sceletons,  the  2  leggs  of  an  elephant,  the  scelet(Hi  of  a  whale 
taken  out  of  another  whale,  and  what  not ;  diners  soeletaBB 
of  men  and  woemen,  some  with  nmsde,  one  with  the  whole 
flesh  and  skinne ;  but  I  haue  since  seen  fan*  neater  curio- 
sities of  this  kind  at  Amsterdam,  performed  by  Dr.  Sous. 
Rom  Leyden  I  came  to  Harlem,  where,  being  alone,  I  fell 
in  company  with  the  gouemor  of  Maynhems  soime,  who  is 
a  captaine  heere,  and  now  going  agaynst  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, in  sendee  of  the  Electour  Palatine.  Fromhenoe  in 
8  hours  I  passed  to  Amsterdam,  where  I  haue  seen  so  many 
curiosities,  and  am  so  highly  satisfied,  that  I  thinck  I  cannot 
see  better ;  butt  many  tell  mee  Antwerp  surpasseth  ifc,  which 
I  hope  to  see  suddenly.  In  the  howse  wherQ  I  lodge,  there 
lyes  also  one  Mr.  Vernon,  an  Englishman,  who  hath  tokueBed 
these  6  yeares,  speakes  excellent  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian, 
high  Duch,  and  IVench ;  hath  been  almost  in  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  beside  Barbaric,  with  him  I  haue  seen  many 
things.  I  heare  your  booke  of  Vulgar  Errors  is  translated 
into  low  Duch,  and  now  in  the  presse. 

EnwABD  Bbgwitk. 

AmaUrdam,  Sept.  14,  1666. 
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Dr,  Edward  Browne  to  his  Msiher. 

Sib,— My  last  I  wrote  to  you  from  Middleburg,  fiinee-wliick 
time  I  have  been  at  Brussells,  and  am  retumed  unto  Ant- 
werp. In  BruBBells,  there  are  3  hundred  howses  infected, 
BO  I  made  litle  stay  there.  I  waytedj  upon  Mrs.  Walde- 
graue,  a  nunne,  in  the  English  Golledge,  who  presents  her 
duty  to  my  lady,  my  sisters,  and  spake  very  worthily  of  your- 
self, in  remembrance  of  the  great  good  you  had  done  her 
father  Sir  Henry 

From  Terueer  I  went  to  Middlebui^,  where  Mr.  Hill,  the 
minister,  was  exceeding  obliging.  I  dmed  at  his  house ;  hee 
gave  mee  a  booke,  and  when  I  went  to  Ylussing,  aceom- 
paoied  mee  to  the  boat,  and  sent  his  kinsman  with  mee ;  hee 
told  mee  that  the  same  msai  who  translated  your  Beligio 
Medici  hath  translated  your  Tulgar  Errors  into  low  Duch. 
At  BrusseUs  they  cannot  dissembb  their  joy  that  GastLe 
Sodrigo^  hath  len  them,  and  stuck  not  to  say  upon  his  de* 
partsag  on  Michaelmas  day,  that  their  patron,  St.  Michae^ 
had  now  orercome  and  east  out  the  diuell.  I  pray  direct  a 
letter  to  mee,  at  EEaaakfort,  my  letter  of  credit  being  for 
that  place,  upon^Monsr.  Pierre  de  Neufille^ — Ygot  dbediont 
Sonne,  EnwAsn  Bbowste. 

Awhoerjp,  Oistob,  1,  9tyl,  twuo,  1668. 


Dr.  Brotvne  to  his  son  JEdward. 

Beaux  Soinins, — I  have  receaued  seuerall  letters  from 
you,  the  last  dated  Sept.  14,  from  Amsterdam,  by  Mr.  Pocket, 
and  am  sorry  I  cannot  write  so  ofben  to  you,  not  knowing 
wheither  to  direct,  but  I  would  not  omitt  to  aduentur©  this 
unto  you  in  Mr.  Johnsons  couert  to  Mr.  Houenaer.  The 
mony  you  tooke  up  is  payd,  and  though  you  have  a  letter  of 
credit  for  a  great  summe,  yet  I  conceaue  and  hope  you  will 
take  up  butt  a  part,  for  the  yeare  is  spent  and  I  would  not 
have  you  make  wide  excursions.  I  receaued  some  prints  by 
Mr,  I>earesly  which  I  like.     Captain  Cox  is  not  yet  re- 

*  The  Marquess  of  Castel  Bodrigo,  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  Low 
Countries.  ' 
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turned.  I  like  it  well  that  you  take  notice  of  so  manj  par- 
ticolarities.  Enquire  also  after  the  policie  and  gouemment 
of  places.  Weane  not  nor  tire  thyself,  butt  endeanour  to 
preserue  thy  health  by  sparing  thyself  from  labour  and  ob- 
seruing  a  good  dyet.  I  am  glad  you  haue  met  with  a  person 
who  speakes  so  many  languadges ;  you  may  practise  your 
Latin  and  Italian  with  him,  little  troubling  your  head  with 
the  langoadge  of  the  Netherlands.  I  am  ^ad  you  haue  seen 
the  best  of  Holland.  What  way  you  tooke  from  Utreckt  I 
am  uncertaine ;  but  probably,  toward  Antwerp,  which  were 
very  well  worth  the  seeing,  if  the  contagion  and  disorder  of 
somdiers  in  those  parts  will  permitt.  But  before  this  can 
probably  come  to  your  hand,  you  may  have  seen  that  place. 
Buy  no  bookes  but  what  are  small  and  portable,  if  any :  for 
by  liondon  we  can  send  for  such  bookes  as  those  parts  afford, 
if ancy  writ  mee  word  that  shee  receaued  a  letter  from  you. 
Your  mother,  Betty,  and  sisters,  pray  for  you,  wishing  your 
letume,  which  God  prosper.  Many  friends  enquire  after 
you :  but  no  letters  have  come  for  you,  since  the  last  I  sent 
to  Yarmouth,  they  understanding  you  are  abroad.     When 

?ou  were  at  Amsterdam,  I  wished  you  had  enquired  afber 
)r.  Heluetius,  who  writ  Yitulus  aureus,  and  saw  proiection 
made,  and  had  pieces  of  gold  to  shew  of  it.  Hold  up  thy 
spirite  and  bee  not  delected  that  you  receaued  no  more 
letters,  for  if  we  were  assured  of  their  ddiuery  we  would 
write  weekely.  God  blesse  you  and  protect  you.  I  am, 
your  euer  loueing  fiither,  Tho.  Bbowije. 

St^.  22,  Nwwick,  1668. 

I  wish  you  would  bring  ouer  some  of  the  red  marking 
stone  for  drawinge,  if  any  yery  good.  One  told  mee  hee 
read  in  the  French  gazette,  that  the  Duch  had  discoyered 
the  north-east  passage  to  China  round  about  Tartarie.  I  do 
not  care  whether  you  go  into  Zealand,  but  if  you  should. 
Hushing  and  Middleburgh  are  only  worth  the  seeing. 

If  you  haye  opportunifie,  you  may  obserue  how  the  Duch 
make  defences  agaynst  sea  inundations.  Obserue  the  seuerall 
fish  and  fowle  in  markets  and  their  names.  Wee  haue  not 
heard  a  long  time  of  Lewis  de  Bills,  his  practise  of  preserving 
bodyes,  &c.  What  esteeme  haue  they  of  Yan  Helmont,  in 
Brabant,  his  own  country  ?     Since  I  wrote  this,  I  receiued 


— 1 
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yours  this  morning,  from  Dort,  and  am  exceedingly  glad 
to  see  how  Gk>d  hath  blessed  you,  and  that  you  haue  had 
aduantages  beyond  expectation.  Your  accounts  are  very  good 
of  all  thmgs.  God  Uesse  you.  -Madam  BurweU  is  at  pre- 
sent with  mee.  Hee  and  shee  send  their  seruice.  We  are 
on  the  declination  of  the  assises  which  last  2  dayes.  The 
<x)ntagion  may  hinder  you  from  going  into  Flanders,  butt 
Erabajit,  I  thinck,  is  not  much  ynder  it.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
with  mee  at  this  hower,  and  I  hast  to  send  this  by  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Houenaer.  The  mercifull  protection  of  Gk>d  bee 
with  you.  Mr.  Johnson,  Hawkins,  Whitefoote,  Bobins,  &c. 
salute  you. 


Dr.  Edward  Brovone  to  his  JBkther, — Wien  in  Auitrich, 
Noveml,  29,  atyh  nouo. 

Sib, — I  wrote  to  you  from  Fassaw.  Since  when  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  continue  his  blessings  in  my  health  and 
a  prosperous  passage  to  Vienna.  The  ferther  I  go  the 
more  my  desires  are  enlarged,  and  I  desire  now  to  see  Pres- 
bourg,  Leopoldin,  the  strong  fortification  which  the  emperour 
hath  built  mlieu  of  Newheusel,  as  also  Eab,  Gomorra,  Buda, 
and  Ghremnitz,  where  the  gold  mines  are,  and  other  places : 
butt  I  haue  trespassed  too  farre  alreadie  upon  your  good- 
nesse,  and  intend  to  looke  no  &rther.  Here  is  at  present  a 
Tartarian  ambassadour,  desiring  a  league  offensiue  and  de- 
fensiue  with  the  emperour,  his  name  Gha  Ghigi  Aga,  Gha 
signifieth  master,  Gmgi  somewhat  like  proselyte,  and  Aga 
signifieth  king.  They  haue  brought  diuers  horses  with  them 
of  high  esteem  here,  but  not  the  least  beautifull.  Some  of 
the  Tartars  haue  syluer  rings,  with  the  same  signature  as 
the  Turkish  scales.  They  take  much  tobacco  in  very  long 
pipes ;  their  tobacco  is  not  in  rowles  butt  in  leaues  and  drye. 
Heere  is  a  fayre  in  the  citty,  where  jresterday  I  mett  the 
Tartars,  who  were  strangely  delighted  with  it,  and  very  much 
with  the  babies  and  figures  in  gingerbread.  The  emperoiu' 
presented  the  Gham  of  Tartaric  with  a  siluer  bason  and 
ewer,  and  a  fine  wach  of  curious  work ;  sent  also  presents  to 
the  4  brothers  of  the  great  Gham,  to  the  chamarine  his  wife. 
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and  to  bis  sisters;  yet  after  all  this  kindnesse  they  sk 
jealous  heere,  as  liauing  newes  out  of  Hungarie,  that  Sieb^- 
bei^n  is  to  bee  putt  into  the  bands  of  tbe  Tartars.  The 
yarietie  of  babits  m  tbis  place  is  verj  remarkable,  as  of  Hun- 
garians, TransyluanianH,  Grrecians/Croatians,  Austrians,  &e. 
In  tbe  riuer  there  is  kept  a  tame  pellican,  which  heere  the^ 
call  a  lettelgantz  or  spoon  goose.  I  saw  a  comedie  in  the 
Jesuit's  colledge,  the  emperour  and  empresse  present.  In  the 
emperours  chappell  is  very  good  musick,  vocall  and  instni- 
mentall,  performed  by  Italians,  whereof  some  are  eunuchs. 
I  saw  the  emperour  at  chaTOell  on  Wednesday,  bee  hatii  a 
TerjT  remarkable  aspect,  and  the  Austrian  bpp  ^ctraordi- 
narily.  Count  Cacnowitz  is  Maistre  del  HosteU.  Mon- 
tecuculi,  the  generall,  is  a  ieane  taU  man.  On  St.  Nicholas 
day.  I  sawe  the  emperours  mother  and  his  2  sisters^  as  they 
lignted  out  of  their  coach  to  enter  into  the  monsusterie  of 
St.  Nicholas,  his  sisters  are  yery  beautifiill  sweet  ladyes. 
The-  empresse  hath  a  yery  good  l6oke  butt  somewhat  sad 
at  present,  perhaps  too  solHcitous  about  her  deliuerie.  I 
would  willingly  leaue  this  place  in  order  to  my  retume  the 
first  weeke  in  February,  or  sooner  if  I  haue  the  happinesse 
to  beare  from  you. 

2>r,  Braume  to  his  son  Edward. — Dee.  2,  JNbrwieh,  1668. 

Deab  Sotote, — ^Vpon  the  receit  of  your  letter  from 
Passau  upon  the  Danube,  dated  Nou.  1,  styl.  vet.  I  got 
our  louing  friend  Mr.  Couldham  to  send  this  vnto  Venice, 
to  Mr.  Hayles,  in  whose  hands  it  may  lye  till  you  ether  call 
or  send  for  it.  I  am  sorry  you  are  to  make  that  long-  round 
agayne,  and  once  more  be  inclosed  within  the  Alpes :  butt 
if  it  hath  pleasd  God  to  bring  you  safe  to  Venice  out  of 
Germanic,  and  through  so  bad  a  winter  passage,  with,  your 
thankfull  acknowledgments  vnto  GtoA,  make  the  best  vse  you 
can  of  such  places  for  your  improuement  and  knowledg  the 
time  you  linger  there;  and  whereuer  you  go,  in  your 
retume,  bee  neuer  without  some  institution  or  the  like  of 
physick,  whereof  you  may  dalie  or  often  read,  ^nd  so  con- 
tinue to  study  the  method  and  doctrine  of  physick,  which 
intention^  upon  yarietie  of  objects  of  other  subjects  may 
'  Intentness. 
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make  jou  foi^t.  Wearie  not  nor  wast  your  spirits  toa 
much  in  pursuing  after  Tarietie  of  objects^  whick  1  knowe 
you  cannot  butt  do  with  eamestnesse,  for  theseby  you  shall, 
by  God's  blessing,  conaerue  your  health,  whereof  I  am  very 
sollicitous.  Make  what  conuenient  hast  you  can  homewards 
and  ne^«r  England,  according  as  the  passages  and  season 
will  permitt.  To  retume  by  sea  is  thought  by  all  no  fitt  or 
good  way  for  you :  *tis  very  hazardous  in  man^  respects, 
nothinge  considerable  to  bee  learned,  and  of  utle  credit. 
In  places  take  notice  of  the  gouerment  of  them,  and  the 
eminent  persons.  Burden  not  yourself  with  superfluous 
luggage,  and  if  vou  buy  any  thing  lett  it  bee  of  easie  portage. 
Keepe  yourself  still  temperate,  which  virtue  may  conserue 
your  parts.  You  are  in  your  trauayl  able  to  direct  your 
self;  God  also  direct  and  preserue  you.  I  do  not  know  that 
you  shall  want  accommodfd^ion  for  mony,  butt  Mr.  Couldham 
hath  been  so  courteous  as  to  write  to  Mr.  Hayles,  in  case  of 
necessitie,  to  accommodate  you ;  whereof  I  hope  you  will 
makevse  buttvpon  good  occasion,  and  moderately.  Informe 
your  self  concerning  the  state  of  Oandia,  and  enquire 
whether  there  bee  any  relation  made  thereof,  so  far  as  it 
hath  yet  proceeded.  Padua,  I  presume,  you  will  take 
notice  of  agayne:  butt  seriously  I  would  not  haue  you 
make  excursions  remote  and  chargeable.  Consider  how 
neerely  it  concemeth  you  to  bee  in  your-coimtry  improuing 
your  time  to  what  you  intend,  and  what  most  concemeth 
you.  Of  all  your  letters  sent  out  of  Germanic,  that  only 
wch  you  sent  nrom  Bingen  miscarried.  I  wish  jou  had  met 
with  Heylin,  or  some  short  description  and  dimsion  of  those 
countzyes  as  you  trauayled,  and  u  you  haue  not,  do  it  yet ; 
for  that  may  produce  a  rationall  knowledge  of  them,  con- 
firmed  by  sence,  and  giue  you  a  distinct  apprehension  oi 
Germam^e,  wch  to  moat  proues  the  most  intricate  of  any  in 
Europe*  Your  mother  prayes  far  you  and'  sends  her 
blessing,  and  would  bee  happy  to  see  you.  Shee  is  in 
health,  as  your  sister  B.  and  Moll  !Franc  liuely  and  chemly^ 
butt  leane,  and  another  sharpe  feuer  [may]  yet  soone  take 
her  away.  Beside  limning,  Bet  practiseth  washing  in  black 
and  colours,  and  doth  very  well.  All  is  quiet  enough,  butt 
the  countinnman  complaines,  and  rents  are  still  badly  payd, 
come  ai^d  mward  commodities  being  at  lowe  eoste.    It  hath 
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yet  been  an  open  winter,  no  snowe,  fewe  and  small 
frosts,  muck  rayne  and  wind,  wch  liath  made    catarrh 

coughs,  and  rheumatismes affectinge  the  most 

common  diseases  among  us.  The  parliament  is  adioumed 
to  the  1  of  March.  Mr.  England  of  Yarmouth  was  pnckt 
for  knight  of  the  shiere,  but  got  o^  and  Sr  Gkorge  Viner, 
a  Londoner,  prickt  in  his  place.  The  Bishop  and  Hr. 
Hawkins  haue  been  some  moneths  in  Norwich :  he  en- 
quireth  of  you.  I  receiued  your  things  in  Capt.  Coxe's 
ship,  the  Concord.  The  description  of  Amsterd.  Mr. 
Pnmerose  brought  mee.  My  lady  Maydston  was  well 
satisfied  with  your  letter.  Mr.  Skippon  is  to  manr 
Mr.  Brewster's  claughter,  of  Wrentham  W  Southwold,  as  I 
heard  credibly.  It  were  well  you  could  obserue  any  thinge 
in  order  to  the  Boyall  Societie.  These  things  I  put  together, 
though  the  whole  letter  may  bee  vnsertaine  to  come  to  yoiL 
Your  letter  firom  Passau  not  assuring  your  determination: 
but  before  you  can  receaue  this,  I  hope  to  receaue  one 
from  Vienna,  which  may  tell  more  of  your  resolution,  and 
whether  you  intended  to  retume  by  Prague  or  Venice. 
The  mercifull  protection  of  God  go  with  you,  guide  and 
direct  and  blesse  you,  and  giue  you  euer  a  gratefull  heart 
vnto  him. — Your  louing  father,  Thomas  Bbowke. 


Dr,  Browne  to  his  son  Edward. — Decemh.  15,  styl.  vet.  1668, 
I^onoich, 
Deabe  Sonjte, — ^I  receaved  vours  from  Vienna,  dated 
Decemb.  6,  when  I  came  home  tnis  evening :  and  would  not 
deferre  to  write  to  Mr.  Johnson  this  night,  to  Yarmouth. 
16  days  ago  I  writ  to  Venice,  according  to  the  desire  of  your 
former  letter,  wch  Mr.  Couldham,  your  friend,  enclosed  to 
Mr.  Hayles ;  and  writ  unto  him,  that,  if  you  were  necesi- 
tated  for  mony,  you  might  be  conveniently  accommodated, 
wch  I  did  out  of  abun&nt  caution ;  becaus  you  expressed 
no  desire  thereof,  and  I  thought  you  had  still  gone  on  upon 
the  credit  from  Mr.  Hovenaer,  whch  might  have  been 
continued  from  place  to  place.  None  of  your  letters 
have  nuscarried,  outt  onely  one  from  Bingen;  pray  bee 
moderate  as  possible  in  what  summes  you  take  up,  and 
especially  not  to  take  up  much  at  a  time,  butt  after  the  rate 
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I  which  you  have  yet  done.    If  you  had  declared  your  in- 
}  tention  for  Vienna,  wee  had  not  fayled  to  have  sent,  some 
f  way  or  other,  that  you  might  have  receaved  ours  at  your 
I  first  coming  thither.    You  have  travayled  far  this  winter, 
fl  wch  hath  yet  proved  very  favorable.     I  would  have  you 
n  spare  your  self  as  much  as  you  could  conveniently,  and 
'  aSbrd  some  rest  unto  your  spirits,  for  I  see  you  have 
observed  much  and  been  earnest  therein.     My  prayers 
J  jou  have  daylie  for  you,  and  want  not  assistance  to  my 
J  utmost  abilitie.     "Wch  way  you  intend  to  take  in  your 
I  retume,  I  know  not.    I  should  bee  glad  if  you  covld  escape 
a  journey  to  Venice,  but  rather  tlnther  then  any  further 
I  eastward,  ether  to  Poland,  Hungarie,  or  Turkie ;  which  both 
myself  and  all  your  friends  do  heartily  wish  you  would  not 
so  much  as  thinck  of     Tour  letter  is  very  obscure  at  the 
end,  that  I  would  not  forbid  you  any  thing  that  might 
happen  in  the  meane  time  for  your  advantage,  wherein  I 
pray^  consider  yourself  seriously,   and  lett  your  thoughts 
and  determinations  bee  very  well  grounded.    Prom  Con- 
stantinople, or  Turkey,  I  am  most  averse,  for  many  reasons, 
wee  all  wish  you  in  Sbigland,  or  neerer  it.     I  doubt  not  butt 
that  you  will  ever  have  a  gratefull  heart  unto  God,  who  hath 
thus  farre  protected  you.     If  you  had  gone  to  Venice,  wee 
were  very  solicitous  how  you  would  have  returned,  and  all 
were  against  going  (by  sea)  as  not  only  inconvenient,  butt 
dangerous  and  uselesse  unto  you,  and  of  no  great  credit. 
Have  alwayes  some  physick  treatise  to  reade  often,  least 
this  varietie  of  obiects  imsettle  the  notions  of  it.    Vienna 
is  an  universitie,  and  some  things  probably  may  be  learned 
in  knowledge  and  chymistrie  ;  it  were  fitt  to  take  a  good 
account  of  the  emperor's  court,  &c.  being  upon  the  place. 
My  L.  Maydstone  was  glad  of  your  letter.      Sr  Daniel 
Harvey^  is  by  this  time  in  Turkey,  and  my  lord,  probably 
upon  coming  away,  as  they  heare.     Pray  Dee  mindfull  to 
order  your  speech  distinctly  and  leasurably,  and  not  after 
that  precipitous  way  of  Prance.     Tour  mother  sends  her 
blessing,  sisters  their  love,  and  wishes  for  you ;  the  mercifiill 
and  gratious  protection  of  the  Almightie  bee  with  you. 

*  He  married  the  sister  of  Kalpli,  Duke  of  Montague,  was  kmghted, 
made  Banger  of  Richmond  Park,  and  afterwards  Ambassador  to  Con- 
stantinople. 

VOL.   III.  2  E 
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This  letter  will  bee  somewhat  long^a  coming  to  you ;  wbei 
you  go  from  Vienna,  leave  order  with  Mr.  Beck,  how  to 
send  to  you ;  for  probably  I  may  send  one  not  many  daj» 
after  this. — ^Your  ever  loving  &ther,  Tho.  Bbo^wite. 

Dr,  JSroime  to  his  ton  Edward. — Norwich,  Dec,  21,  166S. 

DxAB  SoiTBTE, — ^The  same  day  whereon  I  receaved  yoon. 
Deeemb.  6,  I  soat  unto  Mr.  Jonnson,  Becemb.  xv,  to  write 
to  Mr.  Hovenaer,  to  accommodate  you  with  a  lett»  d 
credit  or  exchange,  at  Vienna,  and  inclosed  a  letter  d. 
myne  to  bee  sent  by  Mr.  Hovenaer.  Mr.  Johnson  hath 
writ  me  word,  that  hee  wrote  the  next  day,  and  that,  if  ik 
letter  doth  not  unfortunately  miscarrie,  you  shall,  God 
willing,  heare  of  it.  Hee  sayth  hee  also  writ  to  Mr 
Dreenstein,  at  Venice,  and  also  one  to  Moner.  Morelli,  I 
thinek,  at  Venice,  in  your  behalf,  and  to  accommodate  yon. 
if  need  required ;  and  this  I  suppose  hee  did,  because  you 
writ  before  that  you  intended  ror  Veoice.  Mr,  CouldhMi 
also  sent  a  letter  of  myne  to  you,  in  one  of  his,  to  Mr.  Hayles, 
to  keep  it  while  you  called  or  sent  for  it,  and  whereby  lie 
desired  Mr.  Hayles  to  accommodate  you,  if  need  required: 
wch  letter  is,  by  this  time  of  my  i^ting,  at  Venice.  'So^ 
all  this  is  done  out  of  my  abundant  care*  and  caution  for 
you,  butt  I  hope  you  will  heare  from  Mr.  Hovenaer  at 
Vienna ;  for  I  should  bee  glad  you  might  decline  Venice, 
and  so,  after  a  bad  journey,  bee  shut  up  agayne  within  the 
Alpes.  Vienna  is  at  a  great  distance,  and  there  is  litle 
communication  between  it  and  London,  so  that  it  ia  not  so 
eane  to  send  unto  you  as  to  receave  from  you,  and  I  bdeeve 
postage  is  to  bee  twice  payd,  after  it  goes  from  I/ondon, 
before  it  will  come  to  Vienna,  butt  where  I  yet  knowe  not, 
butt  have  taken  the  best  care  I  can  at  London.  Diisect  no 
letters  immediately  to  Norwich,  for  you  mention  one  lately 
sent  so  directed  wch  I  received  not ;  one  I  receaved  from 
Mr.  i^inser,  who  sent  it  from  Botterdam.  Before  you  leave 
the  place  you  may  write  something  of  it,  and  of  the  em- 
perour's  court.  Which  way  you  wiU  retume  I  cannot 
advise,  only  am  very  imwilling  you  should  go  fSarther.  If 
you  come  southerly,  by  Ausberg,  "Dime,  &c.  to  Strasburg, 
you  gett  at  last  unto  the  Ehyne,  butt  after  an  hilly  and  long 
"^*wsage,  and  not  a  great  roade ;  if  you  go  by  Prague,  and 
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SO,  through  part  of  Saxonie  and  Turingia,  by  ErRirt,  it  is  a 
long  way  also,  butt  perhaps  more  travayled  from  "Vienna ; 
and  if  you  were  in  Turingia  [you]  might  find  convenience 
for  Cologne,  eschewing  the  countries,  townes,  and  provinces, 
on  or  toward  the  Baltick,  lesse  worth  the  seeing  of  any,  and 
the   oddest.      GtoA  direct,  guide,  and  protect  you,  and 
retume  you  safe  unto  all  the  longing  desires  of  your  friends, 
who  heartily  wish  you  were  at  a  more  tolerable  distance. 
All  yours,  except  one  from  Bingen  and  another  directed  lately 
to  Norwich,  have  come  to  my  hand.    Take  notice  of  the 
various  animals,  of  places,  beasts,  fowles,  and  fishes ;  what 
the  Danube  affibrdeth,  whkt  depth,  if  conveniency  offers ;  of 
mines,  minerall  workes,  &c.     They  say  spelter  or  zink  is 
made  in  Qermanie ;  from  thence  also  pompholyx,  tutia,  mysi, 
son,  zaffera,  &c.    You  are  to  bee  commended  for  observing 
BO  weU  abeadie ;  I  wish  you  could  take  notice  of  something 
ibr  the  information  of   the  Soc.  Beg.  to  learn  speciaU 
medicines  and  preparations :  butt,  as  I  still  saye,  try  not  thy 
spirits  too  farre,  but  give  due  rest  unto  them ;  I  doubt  not 
butt  you  will  be  wane  of  the  vice  of  the  country.    Beat  not 
thy  head  too  much  about  the  languadge ;  you  will  leame 
enough  to  proceed  ......  if  you  shall  thinck  fitt.     Wee 

lately  read  the  seidge  of  Vienna  by  Solyman,  when  it  was 
much  weaker  tluurat  present ;  now  the  buHwark  of  Xtendom. 
I  should  be  sorry  you  should  want  money  at  this  distance ; 
I  hoped  you  had  once  taken  up  more,  by  your  credit  at 
Franckfort,  upon  Mr.  Neufville.  Tis  generally  sayd  that 
Mr.  Howard  ^oes  embassadour  to  Morrocco  unto  Taffelsur ; 
who  hath  dnven  Guiland  into  Argier,  whether  hee  is  fled ; 
taken  Benboker,  and  killed  the  king  of  Morrocco,  and  is 
crowned  king  of  Morrocco  and  'Fez,  Mr.  Mayow,  your 
frifflod,  hath  putt  out  a  booke,  De  BegpvratUme  et  Bachitide; 
some  endemical  and  proper  leases  mere  may  bee  in  those 
parts  where  you  are  dso.  Your  mother,  sisters,  and  many 
friends  recommend,  praying  and  wishing  for  you.  The 
mercifull  protection  and  blessing  of  Grod  bee  with  you. — 
Your  loving  father,  Thomas  Beowne. 

I  shall  bee  very  happy  to  heare  you  have  receaved  this ; 
and  of  your  resolutions  toward  your  country :  beleeve  it,  no 
excursion  into  Pol.  Hung,  or  Turkey  addes  advantage  or  re- 
putation unto  a  schoUar. 

2  P  2 
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Br.  JBroume  to  hit  ion  Edward.— Norwich,  Dec*  23,  1668. 

Deabs  SoiriTB, — ^I  wrote  Tinto  you  eight  dayes  ago,  which 
Hr.  Johnson,  of  Yarmouth,  sent  inclosed  to  Mr.  Hoyenaer, 
of  Amsterdam,  to  bee  sent  unto  you,  with  a  bill  of  credit 
fix)m  him  to  Vienna ;  which  I  hope  you  have  receaved.  I 
sent  one  to  Venice,  three  weekes  ago,  mclosed  in  Mr.  CouM- 
ham's  letter  to  Mr.  Hayles,  whereby  you  might  bee  accom- 
modated if  you  fayled  elswhere.  Hee  sayth  one  Mr.  Hob- 
sou  keepes  the  howse,  though  Mr.  Hayles  bee  consul ;  butt 
1  beleeve  the  letter  is  in  Mr.  Hayles'  hand,  if  hee  left  it  not 
with  Mr.  Hobson;  butt  you  need  not  retard  your  journey 
for  the  letter  only,  which  will  take  some  time  to  recoyer, 
and  there  is  nothmg  peculiar  in  it  or  private.  Yestesday  1 
receaved  another  from  you,  which  I  thought  had  miscarried, 
of  an  elder  date,  November  24 ;  wherein  1  understood  what 
accommodation  there  was  for  travayl  to  Prag,  Magdeburg, 
and  other  good  townes,  to  Hamburch ;  which,  though  a  great 
place,  is  a  good  way  from  Amsterdam ;  and  to  come  from 
Hamburch  by  sea,  in  winter,  is  very  discouraging,  from 
rough  seas  and  benumbing  weather.  Spare  thyself  what 
you  can,  and  preserve  your  health,  which  is  precious  unto  us 
all.  I  am  very  glad  you  are  in  an  howse  where  you  are  so 
kindlye  vsed ;  if  Mr.  Beck  hath  any  friend  in  England,  wee 
i^vill  endeavour  to  expresse  no  ordinarie  kindnesse  unto  him. 
That  I  wrote  two  dayes  agoe,  I  sent  to  London  to  your 
sister,  to  get  Mr.  Skoltowe  to  send  it,  in  some  marchand's 
letter,  or  deliver  to  the  post,  paying  the  postages  part  of  the 
way ;  butt  this  I  send  to  London,  to  bee  delivered  to  the 
forraine  post,  paying  what  they  require ;  which  I  putt  to 
the  adventure,  though  perhaps  you  may  have  left  that  place 
before  this  may  come  imto  you.  You  mention  travayling 
from  some  places,  in  three  dayes  and  three  nights;  but  I  think 
travayling  by  night,  in  those  parts  and  in  wiuter,  very  uncom- 
fortable and  hazardous  unto  health.  God  send  you  snll  happy 
rencountres  and  good  company.  It  were  good  to  have  an 
Itinerarium  Germanicwn.  Heylin  accounts  twenty-one 
universities  in  Germany,  whereof  Vienna  one  (butt  I  doubt 
ehiefly  for  divinitie).  Coin,  Mentz,  Heydelberg,  Franckfoid, 
Leipsick,   Jena,   Wittenberg  in  Saxonie,   P?ag,  wluch  is 
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thought  the  greatest  citty  in  O^rmanie,  made  out  of  four 
citties,  like  Fassaw  out  of  three.  Studie  the  mappe  of  Qer- 
mazde,  and  have  the  chorographie  thereof  distinctly  in  your 
head,  with  the  politicall  divisions  and  governments,  which  are 
therein  more  numerous  then  in  Italic ;  the  lesser  owing  some 
acknowledgment  to  the  greater,  beside  free  cities.  Just  now 
I  heare  that  Mr.  Johnson  will  write  agayne,  this  night,  to 
Mr.  Hovenaer.  Dresden  is  accoimted  one  of  the  remark- 
ablest  places  of  G^ermanie ;  where  the  duke's  court.  Mag^ 
deburg  is  I  beleeve  rebuilt,  since  burnt  by  TiQy,  in  the 
Suedish  warres.  Brunswick  sayd  to  bee  bigger  then  Nurem- 
berg. Take  the  best  account  vou  can  of  Vienna  as  to  all 
concemes ;  for  tis  hard  to  find  any  peculiar  account  of  it. 
Bohemia  is  a  round  large  country,  about  two  hundred  miles 
diameter,  containing  many  mines,  mineralls,  and  stones.  Bo- 
hemia granates,  and  other  stones,  you  may  take  notice  of^  if 
you  passe  that  way ;  in  the  country,  and  at  Prag,  and  at 
Vienna,  such  stones  may  bee  seen  probably.  I  have  heard 
that  among  the  emperour's  rarities  several  conversions  there 
are  of  basser  metall  into  gold.  Take  notice  of  the  great 
and  many  cellars  in  Vienna.  Leame  the  most  authentic 
account  how  the  half  moone  was  set  upon  St.  Stephen's  ; 
which,  in  Brawne's  Booke  of  Citties,  seemes  a  very  noble 
one.  If  you  can  fix  any  probable  place  where  a  letter  may 
meet  you,  I  will  endeavour  to  find  out  a  way  to  send  a  letter. 
"Wee  have  had  no  winter  till  this  day,  and  not  now  like  to 
hold,  so  that  we  fear  a  back  winter.  A  Yarmouth  man  just 
now  tells  mee  that  about  ninety  vessells,  great  and  small, 
went  out  this  yeare  to  other  parts,  with  red  herrings.  The 
king  is  sending  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  young  King 
of  Sarden,  by  my  lord  of  Carleisle.  Dr.  Merrett's  commeut 
upon  Neri  de  Arte  Vtfriaria  is  new  come  out  in  Latin.  His 
JBvnax  Berum  JBritanicarum  not  yet  published ;  I  send  to 
him  agayne  next  weeke.  Mr.  Mayoe,  of  All  Souls,  his 
booke  De  Bespiratione  et  Bachitide,  newly  come  out ;  also 
Mr.  Boyle's  continuation  of  new  experiments  concerning 
the  spring  and  weight  of  the  ayre,  English,  4to.  I  keepe 
the  sheets  of  the  l^nsactions  as  thev  come  out,  monethly. 
Our  forrein  letters  do  not  despayre  of  Candy.  Sir  Thomas 
Allen  hath  renewed  and  confirmed  the  peace  with  Argiers. 
Sure  you  have  gazettes  at  Vienna.    Taagier  in  a  good  con- 
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dition.  The  pariiament  adjourned  to  the  first  of  Ma^ 
Mr.  HawkmSy  White,  Bob.  Bend.  &c.  recommend,  viahm^ 
a  good  retume.  God's  blessing  bee  with  you. —  ITofor  lofing 
fiither,  Thomas  Bbowio. 


t 


Dr.  Udward  Brouone  to  his  Wather, — Vienna^  April  28, 1669. 

Most  hokoubxi)  Eathss, — I  wrote  to  jou  the  last  post 
Most  of  my  letter  was  oono^ning  dampes  in  mines ;  whidi 
aooonnt  may  be,  by  it  selfe,  if  you  thinke  fit,  sir,  cxxranm- 
nicated  to  Mr.  Oldenburg ;  if  not,  at  m^  retume,  wfaieh  I 
hope  in  Gk)d  will  be  in  a  few  months,  with  the  Test  of  mj 
observations.  I  have  now  taken  up  three  hundred  flonnB  k 
preparation  to  goe  into  Turkey  iMs  next  weeke ;  but,  if  it 
nlease  God,  I  hope  to  be  at  Yienna  again  by  that  time  thsfc 

can  have  an  answer  to  this.  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  floEgife 
me  this  excursion,  and  helpe  me  to  retume  to  you  by  givii^ 
me  credit  again  imon  the  same  marchants  as  formerlj,  tlii 
same  way,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  for  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Fudis: 
Mr.  Triangle  particularly,  at  Vienna ;  for  he  tells  me  that 
my, credit  is  limited  so  as  I  have  had  all,  whicb  I  knew  not. 
Since  my  retume  out  of  Hungary,  I  have  had,  since  mj 
coming  abroad,  700  reichs-tallers :  but  I  hope,  with  Grod's 
blessing,  a  small  summe  more  will  helpe  me  to  come  safe 
home.  I  shall  continue  to  write  still ;  and  shall  hare  many 
occasions ;  and  it  will  make  me  happ^  at  my  retume  to  hear 
from  you,  sir,  and  from  any  of  my  mends.  My  duty  to  my 
most  dear  mother,  and  love  to  my  dear  sisters. — Your  most 
obedient  sonne,  Edwabb  Buowkb. 

Dr.  Bdward  JBrowne  to  his  sister  Betty. — Venetia,  July  5, 
st  nov,  1069. 

Deab  SiSTBB  Betty, — Though  I  make  many  joumeys^ 
yet  I  am  confident  that  your  pen  and  pencill  are  greater 
travellers.  How  many  fine  plames  do  they  passe  oveor,  and 
•  how  many  hills,  woods,  seas  doe  they  designe  P  You  have 
a  fine  way  of  not  onley  seeing  but  making  a  world ;  and 
whfist  you  set  still,  how  manj^  miles  doth  your  hand  trovell! 
I  am  onely  unfortunate  in  tms,  that  I  can  never  meete  you 
in  any  of  your  voyages.   If  you  had  drawne  your  lines  more 
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towards  Austria,  I  should  have  been  a  greater  emperoar,  in 
my  owne  conceit ;  but  I  hope  you  denied  me  that  £siyour 
upon  no  other  account  then  that  I  should  make  the  'more 
haste  to  you,  who  know  not  how  to  Hve  without  something 
of  you.  If  so  your  intention  is  good,  but,  Hke  yourselfe, 
too  severe  to  your  loving  brother,        'Edwaxd  Bbowstb. 


Dr,  JSdward  JBroicne  to  Ms  Father. — IBrague^  JSFov.  9, 1669. 

Most  honoueed  Pathee, — I  wrote  to  you  the  last  of 
October,  just  before  my  leaving  Vienna.  I  am  since  (thanks 
be  to  God)  safely  arrived  here.  My  greatest  joye  would 
be  to  receive  a  letter  from  you,  sir;  but  I  know  not  how 
to  propose  any  probable  way  of  accomplishing  it,  unlesse 
sir,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  write  to  Hamburg.  Sir 
Nevel  Catlin,  I  beleeve,  hath  a  brother  there,  a  merchant, 
Mr.  James  Catlin,  formerly  my  school-fellow ;  a  letter  sent 
to  him  for  me  would  come  to  my  handes,  if  that  it  pleaseth 
God  to  give  me  safe  journey  thither.  Gottenberg,  or  Cot- 
tenberg,  is  eight  Bohemian  miles  from  Prague.  They  have 
worked  here  seven  hundred  years ;  there  are  about  thirty 
mines.  I  went  down  into  that  which  was  first  digged,  but 
was  afterwards  left  for  a  long  time ;  but  now  they  dig  there 
again.  It  is  called  the  Cotna,  auff  der  Gotten,  upon  the 
Gotten  or  Coate  hill.  A  monke  walking  over  this  hill  founde 
a  silver  tree  sticking  to  his  coate,  which  was  the  occasion 
that  they  afterwards  built  these  mines,  and  the  place  retaines 
this  name  of  Cottenberg.  I  have  read  that  the  princesse 
and  great  sorceress  of  Bohemia,  Libussa,  did  foretell  many 
thinges  concerning  these  mines  ; ,  but  in  such  matters  i 
beleeve  little ;  knowing  how  confident  men  are  in  such 
superstitious  accounts.  In  the  mines  at  Brunswick  is 
reported  to  be  a  spirit;  and  another  at  the  tin  mine  at 
Slackenwald,  in  this  kingdome,  in  the  shape  of  a  monke, 
which  strikes  the  miners,  singeth,  playeth  on  the  bagpipe, 
and  many  such  tricks.  But  I  doubt,  if  I  should  go  tluther, 
I  should  finde  them  as  vaiu  as  Montparions  drumme ;  but 
the  winter,  and  my  great  desire  to  return  home  speedily, 
will  not  permit  me  to  goe  so  farre  out  of  the  way.  Prom 
Gottenberg  by  GoUine  and  Bohemian  Broda,  to  Prague; 
where,  I  thanke  God,  I  am  very  well,  after  such  tiresome 
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TOjuffes  as  I  hare  made ;  and  when  I  looke  back  uponaH 
the  cbuigen  from  which  it  hath  pleased  Gk)d  to  deliver  me, 
I  can  not  but  with  some  assurance  also  hope  that  his  infinite 
goodness  will  also  bring  me  backe  into  my  owne  coontiy 
and  blesse  me  there  with  the  continuance  of  my  dear  fa&eii 
life,  health,  and  prosperity.  I  have  divers  thinges  to  writt 
to  you,  sir,  concerning  Tinrkhia ;  but  I  will  not  trouble  joo. 
air,  too  much  at  once.  I  know,  sir,  that  you  cannot  Imt 
reasonably  be  offended  with  my  long  stay  abroad ;  especklly 
in  countxyes  of  small  literature ;  but  I  hope  that  your  dii- 
pleasure  will  not  continue,  and  that  you  will  adde  this  to  the 
Test  of  your  great  goodnesse  and  indulgence  to  me,  to  par- 
don my  rashnesse,  and  the  expense  I  have  put  you  to.  Mj 
duty  to  imr  most  dear  mother,  and  love  to  my  sisters  and 
friends.  1  am  uncertaine  which  way  I  shall  take.  Travelling 
is  not  certain  here,  as  in  France.    K  it  were  not  for  nr 

Krtmantle,  I  would  buy  a  horse,  and  come  streigkt  into  the 
)w  Countreys. — ^Tour  most  obedient  sonne, 

Ed.  Bbowve. 


Dr.  E.  Browne,  after  his  travels,  settled  in  London. 
Erom  the  directions  of  his  father's  letters,  we  gather  that 
he  changed  his  residence  several  times  before  1673.  In  that 
year  he  was  tempted  to  another  short  visit  to  the  continent 
which  is  described  in  his  travels,  fol.  1686,  at  p.  180 
July  29,  1675,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  lectured  in  that  and  several  succe^iim 
years.^  He  was  first  chosen  censor  in  1678.  Erom  1675, 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  father's  life,  he  resided  in  Salis- 
bury-court, Fleet-street.      During  the  long  period  of  his 

^  The  followin|r  oommnnications  from  Dr.  Edward  Browne  appeared 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  : — 

Of  two  parhelias,  or  mock  suns,  seen  in  Hungaiy,  Jan.  30, 1668  :  voL 
iv.  p.  953,  published  May  10,  1669. 

Chi  the  damps  in  the  mines  of  Hungary :  iy.  965,  June  21,  1669. 

Relation  of  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Friuli. — ^Account  of  the  Zirck- 
nitzer  sea  in  Camiola  :  iv.  1080,  Dec.  13,  1669. 

Account  of  the  copper  mine  of  Hem  Grund,  in  Hungary,  as  also  of 
the  stone  quarries  and  Talc  rocks  in  Hungary :  v.  1042,  l^y  23,  167(1 

On  the  mines,  minerals,  baths,  &c.,  in  Hungary :  v.  1189,  April  25, 
1670. 

Queries  and  answers  concerning  the  Zirchnitz  sea :  ix.  194,  Dec.  U, 
1674. 
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practice  in  London  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with 
liis  father ;  from  whom  it  is  quite  evident  he  derived  much 
of  the  materials  of  his  lectures,  and  great  assistance  in  all 
his  engagements,  both  literary  and  professional.  He  appeared 
to  have  had  considerable  practice  among  the  higher  ranks^ 
both  in  London  and  in  the  country.  Ke  attended  the  cele- 
brated earl  of  Eochester  in  his  dying  illness,  at  Woodstock 
park.  Some  of  Sir  Thomas's  letters  have  been  omitted,  and 
several  are  considerably  abridged,  especially  those  which  are 
strictly  professional,  and  such  as  contain  passages  for  his 
son's  ledures. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward. — Jtme  21,  [1675.] 

Deab  Sonwb, — Some  occasion  of  this  letter  is,  to  rectifie 
a  mistake  in  the  paper  of  yours,  which  I  sent  yesterday,  by 
Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Tho.  Peck's  brother  in-lawe,  who  dwells  not 
farre  from  you  and  by  whom  I  returned  the  first  of  vour 
lectures  ;  in  that  I  putt  in  a  paper,  with  the  draught  of  the 
kidney,  and  keart  of  a  vitulus  marinus  or  scale,  which  Betty 
drewe  out  fresh,  from  one  I  had  in  blewe  paper  before.  The 
mistake  was  tkis ;  that  I  sett  it  downe  the  kidney  of  a  dol- 
phin, for  it  is  the  kidney  of  a  vitulus  marinus,  and  is  not 
much  imlike  that  of  a  dolphin,  in  the  numerous  divisions ; 
butt  it  may  serve  to  showe  in  discowrsing  of  the  kidney. 
The  passage  you  mentioned  out  of  Bartholomeus  Georgevitz, 
is  not  to  bee  omitted  for  it  comes  in  very  well ;  it  is  a  prettie 
little  booke,  and  you  having  seen  something  of  Turkie,  1 
wish  you  would  read  it  over,  for  it  may  bee  often  usefrd  unto 
you. — ^Tour  loving  father,  Thomas  Bbowite. 

A  litle  shippe,  with  6  small  gunnes,  came  up  from  Yar- 
mouth to  Carrowe  Abbey,  this  night,  and  hath  taken  a  great 
deale  of  mony  by  selling  wine  and  the  like ;  a  strange  number 
of  people  resorting  unto  it,  taking  twelve  pence  for  every 
shott^  at  healths. 

*  The  King  in  Hamlet,  may  illiutrate  this  passage : — ^he  says, 
"  This  gentle  and  unforced  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  sniUing  to  my  heart ;  in  grace  whereof 
No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell. 

Hamlet,  Act  I.  Sc,  2. 
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Sir  Thomas  Braume  to  Us  son  Edward, — JPfeJ.  25,  [1676?] 

DsAB  SoFNE, — My  neiboDT,  Mr.  Bickerdik,  going  towards 
London  to-morrowe,  I  would  not  deny  him  a  letter ;  mi  I 
have  sent  bj  him  Lncretms  his  six  bookes  De  £erwm  No- 
turoy  becanse  you  lately  sent  me  a  quotation  out  of  that  nr 
thor,  that  you  might  have  one  byyoutofindoutquotatiom 
whidi  shall  cons^erably  ofiar  themaeLveB  at  any  time. 
Otherwise  I  do  not  much  recommend  the  reading  or  stodj- 
ing  of  it,  there  being  divers  impieties  in  it,  and  'tis  no  credit 
to  be  punctually  versed  in  it  ;^  it  containeth  the  ^icurean 
naturall  philosophic.  Mr.  Tenison,  I  told  you,  had  written 
a  good  poem,  ^  contra  hmus  stBcuU  Lucretianos,^  illnstrathig 
God's  wisdome  and  providence  firom  anatome,  and  the 
rubiidky  and  use  of  parts,  in  a  manuscript  dedicated  to  mee 
and  Dr.  Lawson,Vin  Latin,  after  Lucretius  his  slyle.^  "Wiiii 
it  goes  along  a  very  litle  Tullies  offices,  which  was  either 
yours  or  your  brothers ;  'tis  as  remarkable  for  l^e  litle  ose 
as  the  good  matter  contained  in  it,  and  the  authentic^  aoi 
classiciJl  Latin.  I  hope  von  do  not  forgett  to  cany  a  Qreeke 
testament  allwayes  to  cnurch,  you  have  also  the  Qtt&e^  ot 
septuagent  translation  of  the  other  parts  of  scripture ;  in 
reading  those  bookes,  a  man  leames  two  good  things  toother, 
and  profiteth  doubly,  in  the  language  and  the  subject.  Yon 
may  at  the  beginning  of  Lucretius,  read  hi^  life,  prefixed  by 
Petrus  Crinitus,  a  learned  philologer  or  humanist,  and  thi^ 
he  proved  mad  and  dyed  by  a  philtrum  or  pocula,  given  him 
,by  ids  wife  LuciUea.  Mr.  Tho.  Peck  and  his  good  wife  are 
dead ;  shoe  died  in  childbed  some  8  or  9  moneths  past ;  he 
left  this  life  about  a  moneth  ago.  Hee  found  obstacles  that 
he  could  not  come  to  Skickford,  ^  without  compounding  with 
the  widdowe  in  possession  for  a  thousand  pound,  though  his 
father,  Mr.  James  Peck,  parted  with  his  owne  share  upon 
tolerable  termes  unto  Mr.  Thomas.  Hee  lived  in  Norwich, 
was  growne  very  &tt,  and  dranck  much.     Theye  saye  hee 

'  Dr.  LawBon  was  brotiier-m-law  to  ATohbiahop  Tenison,  each  having 
married  a  daughter  of  Doctor  K.  Love,  Master  of  CorpnffChristi  College, 
Cambridge. 

^  This  MS.  was  never  published. 

^  Qu.  Spixworth  ? 
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dranck  dayly  a  qiuurt  bottle  of  clarett  before  dinner,  one  at 

.  dinner,  anid  one  at  night.     If  any  company  came  to  bim, 

■which  was  seldome,  bee  might  exceed  that  quantitie  t  bow- 

j  ever,  be  made  an  end  of  that  proportion  l^  himself;  he  died 

]  suddenly,  none  being  with  him.     His  daughter  finding  him 

jiadisposed,  asked  whether  shoe  should  send  unto  mee,  bee 

putt  it  of^  and  soon  after  was  found  dead.    Hee  bad  liile  or 

^  no  money  in  his  bowse  ;  his  father  James  sent  ten  pounds 

J  for  his  buryall,  which  served  the  tume.     Surely  if  he  bad 

lived  a  little  longer,  hee  would  have  utterly  spoyled  bis 

"brayne,  and  been  lost  unto  all  conversation.    Happy  is  the 

temperate  man.    God  send  all  my  friends  that  virtue.    G-od 

l)lesse  my  daughter  Fairfax,  my  daughter  Browne,  and  the 

little  ones. — ^Tour  loving  father,  Thomas  Bbowiite. 

jS^  Thomas  JBraume  to  his  son  JEdtoard, — June  14,  [1676.] 

Deab  Soktte, — I  am  sorry  to  beare  Mr.  Bishop  is  so 
much  bis  owne  foe ;  surely  bis  brayne  is  not  right.  Probably 
you  may  beare  agayne  of  him,  before  bee  retumes  into  his 
country ;  bee  seemed  to  be  iayre  conditiond  when  hee  was 
in  these  parts,  though  veiy  hypochondriacall  sometimes. 
Mr.  Hombartston,  whenever  bis  brayne  is  distempered, 
resolves  upon  a  journey  to  London,  and  there  showes  him- 
self, acts  bis  part,  and  retumes  home  better  composed,  as 
hee  did  the  last  time ;  bee  would  not  bee  persuaded  to  bleed 
agayne  before  hee  went.  If  the  dolphin  were  to  be  shewed 
for  money  in  Norwich,  litle  would  bee  gott ;  if  they  showed 
it  in  London,  they  are  like  to  take  out  the  viscera,  and 
salt  the  fish,  and  then  the  dissection  wiU  be  inconsiderable. 
You  may  remember  the  dolphin  opened  when  the  king  was 
heere,  and  Dr.  Clark  was  at  my  bowse,  when  you  tooke  a 
draught  of  severail  parts  very  well ;  web  Dr.  Clark  ba^  sent 
unto  him.  Bartholinus  hath  the  anatomie  of  one,  in  bis 
centuries.  You  may  observe  therein  the  odde  muscle 
whereby  it  spouts  out  water,  the  odde  larynx,  like  a  goose 
head,  the  flattish  heart,  the  lungs,  the  reTies  racemosiy  the 
multiple  stomach,  &c.  When  wee  washed  that  fish  a  kind 
of  cuticle  came  of  in  severail  places  on  the  sides  and  back. 
Your  mother  bath  mast*  to  dresse  and  cooke  the  flesh,  so  as 
*  Sic  MS. 
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to  make  an  excellent  sayoir  disli  of  it ;  and  the  king  bein? 
at  Newmarket,  I  sent  collars  thereof  to  his  table^  wbki 
were  yery  well  liked  of  — ^Tour  loving  fither, 

Tho.  Bbowot. 


Sir  TfumoM  Browne  to  his  son  Edward, — March  7,  [1676-7.] 

DsAB  SoiWE, — ^Erer  since  Friday  night  last,  untill  Tue* 
day,  wee  have  had  such  hoysteroos  cutting  and  freezing 
winds,  that  the  weather  hath  heen  allmost  intollerable,  and 
much  hurt  done,  hoth  at  sea  and  land ;  chimneys  hlowne 
downe,  and  tiles,  and  one  man  killed  hy  a  wall  blowne  doime 
in  Norwich ;  the  wind  east  and  somewhat  northerly.  Stidi 
a  cutting  season  there  was,  in  March,  many  years  ago,  at 
the  time  of  assizes  in  March;  when  so  many  gentlemen 
dyed  after,  and  amon^  them  your  old  friend  Mr.  Sarle.  So 
that  if  they  had  the  like  weather  in  Manders,  the  Erendi 
must  have  a  very  hard  time  at  the  seiges  of  Yalenciennes 
and  St.  Omar,*  which  most  men  write  St.  Omer,  forgetting 
that  St.  Omar  hath  its  name  &om  St.  Andomarus.  So, 
many  townes'  names  derived  from  saints  are  observed; 
St.  Mallowes  is  St.  Mallovius ;  St.  Didier  St.  Desiderius. 
1  have  heard  that  St.  Omar  was  a  place  famous  for  good 
onyons,  and  furnished  many  parts  therewith ;  some  were 
usually  brought  into  England,  and  some  transplanted 
which  were  cryed  about  London,  and  by  a  mistake  called 
St.  Thomas  onyons.  I  mett  with  my  old  friend  Dr.  Pere- 
grine Short,  and  his  sonne.  Dr.  Thomas  Shoirt.  Dr.  Thomas 
told  mee  of  severall  dissections,  given  them  notice  of  by 
Dr.  Short  of  London,  and  specially  of  a  boare,  whereof  yoi 
writt  unto  mee.  And  I  told  him  you  would  shewe  a  newe 
way  of  dissecting  the  brayne  at  these  lectures ;  hee  savd 
none  could  performe  that  dissection  butt  Mr.  Hobbes,  and 
that  it  was  thoua;ht  the  best  way  for  the  dissection  of  the 
brayne  of  man,  butt  for  sheep,  &c.  Dr.  Willis  his  way  wm 
best.  Li  Bartholini,  centuria  4ita^  historia  trigesima,  tituls 
Anatome  Ghilonis,^  I  find  something  peculiar  in  the  gutta  of 

*  Taken  by  the  French  in  the  spring  of  1677. 

'  The  Wolverene  or  Glutton ;  Mustda  OtUoj  Lin.  The  story  here 
mentioned  was  first  related  by  Olaus  Magnus,  and  has  been  repeated  by 
Gesner,  Topsell,  &c.  Gmelin  and  Buffon,  and  later  naturalists,  regard  it 
as  a  mere  &ble. 
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a  ^ulo.  This  is  a  devouiing  ravenous  Quadruped,  frequent 
about  the  bignesse  of  a  dogge,  which  filieth  itself  with  any 
carjon,  and  then,  when  it  can  eat  no  more,  oompressetn 
itself  between  two  trees  standing  neere  toG;ether,  and  so 
squeezeth  out,  through  the  gutts,  what  it  hath  devoured, 
and  then  filleth  itself  agayne.  This  was  thought  very  strange, 
considerme;  the  division  of  the  gutts,  theur  complications, 
foulds,  and  cecum;  till  Petrus  Pavius  or  Pau,  a  £unou8 
professor  of  Leyden,  dissected  a-  gulo ;  for  thereby  hee 
found  that  this  voracious  animal  had  no  such  divisions  m  the 
gutts  as  are  to  be  found  in  other  quadrupeds ;  butt  one  gatt, 
undique  sUd  simile^  nor  any  way  changing  figure,  which  is 
the  cause  that  this  animal,  by  compression  of  the  abdomen, 
can  squeese  out  what  is  receaved,  as  having  no  csscum,  and 

all  the  gutts  beins  as  it  were  one  intestinum  rectum 

Gk>d  blesse  you  aU,  and  endowe  you  with  prudence,  sobrietie, 
and  fragalily  and  providence. — ^x our  lovmg  &ther, 

Thomas  Bbowks. 


Sir.l^onuu  Browne  to  his  eon  Edward. — Nov.  23,  [1677] 

Veab  Sokbte, — I  received  your's  yesterday;  and  therein 
how  the  societie  had  received  a  letter  &om  that  sreat  astro- 
nomer, Hevelius,  of  Dantzick ;  with  an  account  oi  an  edinse, 
and  a  new  starre  in  Cygnus  ;^  but  what  new  starre,  or  when 
appearing,  I  knowe  not ;  for  there  was  a  new  starre  in  that 
•constellation  long  agoe,  and  writ  of  by  many.  K  it  bee  now 
to  bee  seen  it  is  worth  the  looking  after.  I  nave  not  had  the 
Transactions  for  divers  moneths ;  but  some  that  have  had 
them  tell  me  there  is  account  of  some  kind  of  spectacles 
without  glasses,  aad  made  by  a  kind  of  little  trunk  or  case 
to  admitt  the  species  with  advantage.  I  have  read  of  the 
same  in  the  Transactions  about  a  yeare  a^o  ;^  but  now  I 
hear  such  instruments  are  made  and  sold  m  London;  and 
some  tell  mee  they  have  had  them  heere.  Enquire  after 
them,  and  where  they  are  made,  and  send  a  payre,  as  I  re- 
member there  is  no  great  art  in  the  making  thereof.     I  am 

^  Hevdius's  letter  on  Lunar  Eclipses  was  published  in  the  Trans,  for 
Jan.  1676 ;  vol.  xi.  590  :  and  his  letter  on  the  New  Stars,  Jan.  2, 1677  ; 
¥ol.  zii.  853. 

•  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xi.  691. 
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^lad  to  heare  that  Isaac  Yossiiis  is  living,  and  in  "Rnglani 
You  send  some  of  his  notes  and  observations  npom  the  geo- 
graphie  of  Mela ;  in  that  particular  of  Mount  Hssmns  asd 
possibility  of  seeing  the  Eoxine  and  Adriatick  se»  fixm  tbe 
top  thereof.  In  that  piece  he  promiseth  a  mappe  of  DM 
Greece.  I  "wish  I  knew  whether  he  had  yett  &iuide  anv 
aaoh  mappe  or  tract  publick.  I  presume  bee*  came  oTer  villi 
^e  Prinee  of  Auran^  f  and  it  were  no;  hard  matter  to  bee 
in  his  company  at  his  owne  or  the  prince's  lodgings.  Yoq 
may  tell  him  you  have  been  in  some  parts  o£  €b»ece,iB 
Macedonia  and  Thessalie ;  and  ask  his  opinion  of  tbe  nuppe 
of  Laurenbergius,  of  G^reece,  which  placeth  tiie  Phanabai 
lields  on  the  north  of  the  river  Peneos;  whereas  at  Lani» 
all  aooounted  it  to  the  south,  and  about  three  dajes  jawnm 
feom  thence ;  and  may  signifie  how  iinsatia&ctorT  you  find 
the  mappe  eiiber  of  [Odielins]  or  otiiers^  in  placing  Ik 
towns  ^irough  which  you  passed  in  Macedonia^  as  abo  in 
[Servia],  omitting  divers,  and  transplacing  others.  He  will 
bee  glad  to  discours  of  sudi^  and  of  Olympus,  which  is  no: 
so  well  sett  downe.  I  doubt  not  hvir  that  he»  afieafcetii 
French  and  Italian,  if  not  English,  besides  Latin.  'Tis  a 
credit  to  knowe  such  persons ;  and  therefore  devise  some 
way  to  salute  him.  I  perceave  you  are  not  so  well  satisfied 
with  London  as  you  thought  to  nave  been ;  and  am  therefore 
sorry  that  you  have  obliged  yourself  to  that  place  by  taking 
a  chamber  for  so  long,  or  else  to  bee  at  a  fruitless  charge  (rf 
the  lodgings ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  discontented.  L' 
either  your  health  or  second  thoughts  incline  you  to  lire 
heere,  wee  shall  bee  willing ;  where  you  may  see  and  observe 
practice,  and  practise  also,  as  opportunity  will  by  degrees 
permitt ;  and  a  great  deale  of  money  may  bee  saved  which 
might  serve  you  hereafter,  and  your  sisters.  However,  in 
the  meane  time^  make  the  best  use  you  can  of  London.— I 
rest  your  loving  father,  Thomas  Bbowtte. 

Sir  Thomas  Srcmne  to  Ms  son  Edward. — Jan.  5,  £1677-8.] 

Deab  SoiiTBE, — ^There  is  one  Vansleb,  who  hath  writt  a  de- 
scription of  Egypt :  hee  writt  in  1672  or  3,  and  it  is  newly 

®  This  was  not  the  case.    The  Prince  of  Orange  came  over  Oct.  10. 
1677.     Vossius  resided  in  England  from  ld70  till  1682,  when  he  died. 
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translated  into  Engliflh  in  8yo.  Hee  seemes  to  hare  been 
employed  to  collect  antiquities,  butt  especially  manuscripts, 
for  the  King  of  Erance ;  for  bee  saytb  bee  sent  diyers  to  bis 
library,  to  wbicb  purpose  bee  learnt  the  Arabick  tongue,  and 
writes  much  of  bis  bistorie  out  of  tbe  Arabick  writers,  wlu> 
writt  long  since  tbe  Ghneeks ;  and  gives  many  particuburs  not 
mentioned  by  them,  tbougb  many  are  fabukms  and  super- 
stitious. Hee  travelled  not  only  into  Lower  Egypt,  butt  into 
tbe  Upper,  above  or  southward  of  Grand  Cayro,  and  setts 
downs  many  monasteries,  and  tbe  noble  ruins  of  many,  hardly 
to  be  mett  with  in  other  writers.  Hee  went  into  divers 
caves  of  tbe  mummies,  and  in  one  bee  saytb  bee  &>und  many 
sorts  of  birds,  embalmed,  and  included  iu  potts,  one  whereof 
hee  sent  into  France^  Hee  also  saytb,  that  he  found  empty 
eggs,  whole  and  unbroaken,  butt  light  and  without  any  thing 
in  tbem«  Hee  speakes  of  the  hieroglypbacall  cave  in  Upper 
Egj^t,  Idle  walls  whereof  full  of  hieroglyphycall  and  other  old 
writing,  butt  much  defaced,  with  divers  others,  and  also  a 
noble  column  of  Antoninus,  <&c.  Of  the  great  pyramids  bee 
saytb,  that  the  north  side  is  larger  then  that  of  east  or  west. 
Tom,  God  be  thanked,  is  well,  so  I  hope  you  are  all.  'God 
blesse  you  all. — Tour  loving  Mher,  Tho.  Bbowhe, 


Sir  Thomas  Brovme  to  his  son  JSikoard. — Mai/  8,  [1678.] 

Dbab  SoNioi, — ^I  receeved  the  j^Hmit  of  Stonehenge,  of  the 
singing  at  the  boi^tall,  and  chorus,  by  Mr.  Eichardson,  au 
honest  taylor  in  the  ckue.  That  of  Stonehenge  is  good,  ac- 
cording to  the  south  and  w«st  prospect ;  [the]  chorus  I  have 
not  yet  perused.  'Tis  rare  to  find  a  heurt  without  a  peri- 
cardium. Columbus  observed  it  in  one  body,  and  Barfcho- 
linus  also  in  an  hydropicallperaon ;  vide.  lib.  Oeniuriar  Mis- 
toria  zz.  In  the  same  chapt^  he  writes^  de  septo  cordis 
pervio  in  the  same  person,  ocMnmunicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Brod- 
leek,  professor  of  Tubinge,  in  the  Duke  of  Wertemberg's 
dominions. 

I  perceave  my  lady  F.  bled,  and  bath  had  newe  prescrip- 
tions ;  I  hope  they  may  be  beneficial  unto  her. 

Consideni^  the  bitter  quality  of  the  cerumen^  or  earwai 
lining  the  eare,  a  man  might  thinck  that  horse-leaches  would 
have   litle  delight  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  eare ; 
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butt  thereof  there  have  been  some  examples,  and  Severinia 
foimd  out  a  good  lemedie  for  it,  in  a  person  of  Naples, 
who  had  one  gott  into  his  eare ;  &r  to  that  purpose  hee 
mojstend  the  outward  part  of  the  eare ;  whereuj^n  the  leadi 
•came  out  to  suck  the  blood.  You  may  mention  it  in  the 
discourse  about  the  eare.    See  Bartholim,  eenturia  iita. 

Men  are  much  in  doubt  yet  concerning  the  warre ;  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Duch  seem  butt  odde.  GK>d  direct 
our  English  counsells  for  the  best. 

Tom  is  much  delighted  to  thinck  of  the  guild ;  the  maior, 
Mr.  Davey,  of  Alderhollands,  intending  to  Hve  in  Smrej 
howse,  in  St.  Stephen's,  at  that  time ;  and  there  to  make 
his  entertaines;  so  that  hee  contrives  what  pictures  to 
iend,  and  what  other  things  to  pleasure  some  of  that  parish, 
4ind  his  schoolmaster,  who  lives  in  that  parish.  God  bleaae 
my  daughter  Browne  and  you  all. — ^Tour  loving  fisither, 

Tho.  Bbowkx. 


ISir  Thomas  JBrovme  to  his  son  Edward,— Feb.  14,  [1678-9] 

Deak  SoKins, — ^You  make  often  mention  of  a  censors^ 
daye,  which  I  suppose  is  some  day  sett  out  for  the  censor 
to  convene  upon  the  coUed^e  affayres ;  and  when,  perhaps, 
you  may  have  a  dinner.  If  there  bee  a  lecture  at  the  oolr 
ledge  after  this  sessions  it  will  bee  expected  that  the  phy- 
fiitians  of  the  colledge  should  be  there,  especially  at  the 
opening  of  the  theatre.  And,  therefore,  when  you  in- 
tend at  the  same  time  to  have  a  private  preparing  body  at 
Chirurgeon's  hall,  you  may  have  a  diversion,  and  not  be  able 
to  bee  at  the  colledge,  except  you  can  contrive  the  buise- 
nesse  better  then  I  apprehend  as  yet.  Being  arrived  so 
high  as  censor,  it  will  conceme  you  to  putt  on  some  gravity, 
and  render  yourself  as  considerable  as  you  can,  in  conve> 
sation  in  all  respects.  'Tis  probable  there  will  bee  a  great 
nimiber  at  the  lecture  the  first  time,  the  place  being  capa- 
cious ;  butt,  being  read  in  Latin,  very  many  will  not  bee 
earnest  to  come  hereafter,  and  the  place  being  so  large,  there 
are  Hke  to  bee  more  spectators  than  auditors.  Your  lecture 
at  Chirurgeon's  hall  will,  I  perceive,  bee  somewhat  late  this 

*  Br.  E.  Browne  was  elected  censor  of  the  College  of  Physiciaiu, 
Sept.  80,  167S. 
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yeare ;  so  that  you  may  bee  forced  to  dissecte  the  brayne 
the  first  day  in  the  afternoon,  or  the  next  morning.  I  writt 
unto  you  by  my  last  to  read  Mr.  Duncan's  way  of  dissecting 
the  brayne,  mentioned  in  the  Transactions  of  the  B.  S.  last 
August.^  Wee  heare  Sir  Jos.  Williamson  is  out  of  his 
secretarie's  place,  and  my  Lord  Sunde;rland  putt  in,  whose 
acquaintance  you  might  well  have  continued.  Sir  Joseph  is 
like  to  be  chosen  burgesse  for  Thetford,  as  hee  was  before, 
and  Sir  William  Coventrie,  the  other  secretarie  of  the  coun- 
sell,  will  be  for  Yarmouth.  Sir  Joseph,  I  beleeve,  found  his 
secretarie's  place  to  bee  of  some  danger,  for  hee  could  not 
well  refuse  to  signe  what  the  higher  powers  would  command ; 
and  if  it  were  agaynst  any  lawe,  the  parliament  would  ques« 
tion  him  as  they  did  the  last  session.  I  am  sorry  to  find 
that  my  Lord  Sterling  and  L.  Dunblayne  would  have  been 
chosen  at  Abingdon  if  the  designe  had  succeeded;  for 
thereby  'tis  knowne  that  my  lord  treasorer  strikes  in.  On 
Monday  next  is  the  election  for  burgesses  of  Norwich ;  on 
the  same  day  for  knights  of  the  shyre  for  Suffolk.  My  Lord 
Huntingdon,  a  worthy  honest  yong  gentleman,  Sir  Lyonell 
Talmach  his  sonne,  of  Suffolk,  standeth.  Duke  Lauderdale 
maryed  his  mother.  Hee  lost  it  the  last  time,  because, 
though  the  gentry  were  much  for  him,  yet  the  people  feared 
hee  would  prove  a  meere  courtier.  Sir  Samuel  Bernardiston 
also  stands,  who  was  knight  of  the  shyre  last  time,  and  some 
others.  The  election  is  commonly  at  Ipswich,  where  the 
seamen  and  watermen  are  very  rude  and  boysterous,  and 
take  in  with  the  country  party,  as  they  call  it.  Tom 
would  have  his  grandmother,  his  avnt  Betty,  and  Eranck, 
valentines ;  butt  hee  conditioned  with  them  that  they  should 
give  him  nothing  of  any  kind  thatt  hee  had  ever  had  or  seen 
before.  God  send  my  daughter  Fayrfax  a  good  time.  Gted 
blesse  you  all. — Tour  loving  father,  Tho.  Beowi^b. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward. — Feh,  24,  [1678-9.] 

Deab  Sokitb, — Since  you  take  in  the  unaues  in  this  lec- 
ture, I  presume  you  have  read  and  considered  what  Dr. 

»  See  Phil.  Trans,  xii.  1013.— Explications  novelle  et  Mechanique  des 
Actions  Animales,  oti  il  est  traits  des  fonctions  de  Tame,  &c.  -  Par  M. 
Duncan,  D.  en  Med.  in  12mo.  2b  Paris,  1678. 

TOL.  Ill,  2  a 
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GleMOdi  eay  d  thereof,  iii  hm  last  work ;  and  also  anatomicalk 
describe  tkem.  Eiolnius  hath  a  cKodl  peculiar  tract,  "  Be 
Unpdbw,'^  in  his  Eneheiiidioiu  Hippocrates  wae  therefoie 
so  curioos  as  to  piesciibe  the  rule  in  cuttmg  the  nayles, 
that  is  not  kniger  or  shorter  then  the  topps  of  the  fingen. 
Vide  Hippocrates  De  offieina  med.  That  barbers  of  old  used 
to  cutt  men's  nayks  is  to  be  gathered  firom  Martial,  lib.  t 
epigram.  74.  You  may  do  Mrell  to  cast  an  eye  on  Martial 
soinetimeB  cum  noHs  imnorwn.  There  is  muoh  witt,  ud 
good  expressions  therein,  and  tiie  notes  ocmtalne  mudi  good 
learning;  the  conceit  and  expression  wiU  make  tliem  tiir 
better  rem^nbered.  Ood  blesse  you  all. — Your  low 
ftther,  Thomas  Bbowite. 

Bir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward. — Mardi  1,  f  1678-9] 

Deabe  Sohne, — Though  the  eerwnen  bee  not  sett  dovoc 
in  your  catalogue  de  partibus  mtemis,  yet  I  conceive  yoi 
mention  it  in  your  diacourse,  because  it  is  in  meaiu  auditors, 
and  the  place  fnun  its  melleous  consistence  and  colour  callad 
aiveare.  I  sett  down  this  following,  because  it  maykr 
brought  in  after  the  description  of  the  eare,  or  when  yoa 
speake  of  deafenesse.  "  £iolanuB  observeth  that  a  man  des:' 
mnn  a  bad  conformation  of  the  orgaDs*  of  the  eare,  picking 
his  eaxe  too  deepe^  unawares  peirced  the  tympane  membnoe, 
and  moved  or  broake  the  litle  bones,  sad  a^erward  came  ti> 
heare ;  and,  thereupon,  proposeth  the  question,  whether  sneb  I 
a  practise  might  not  bee  attempted,  which  I  confesse  1  | 
should  bee  uery  wane  to  encoursge;  and  I  doubt  fewe  h&re 
attempted  that  course,  which  hee  alao  proposeth,  agaynsi 
the  ti/nnitus  and  noyse  in  the  eares :  that  is  to  perforate  tht 
mastoidesy  and  so  to  afford  a  vent  and  passage  untotiie 
tremultuating  spirits  and  winds.  Bolfinckius  sayth,  that 
from  violent  causes  the  little  bones  in  the  eare  may  he  dis- 
located, and  60  deafhesse  followe.  Bone-setters  would  k 
much  to  seeke  on  this  cure ;  but  the  only  waye  is,  by  i 
strong  retention  and  holding  of  the  breath,  which  may  pro- 
bably reduce  them  into  their  proper  place;  which  if  if 
fayleth,  incurable  surditie  ensueth.  And,  therefore,  althougl 
wee  seeme  to  knowe  and  bee  well  acquinted  with  the  nate- 
rall  structure  and  parts  of  the  eare,  in  sound  bodyes,  ai^ 
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H  such  as  have  luul  no  impediment  in  homing,  yett,  because 
:  wee  do  not  enquire,  at  least  butt  rarelj,  into  that  organ  in 
I  dead  men  who  have  been  notoriously  deaf,  wee  may  bee 
t  sometimes  to  seeke,  in  the  particulair  eaufies  of  deafnesse ; 
:  and  therefore  very  reasonaUe  it  is,  i^at  wee  should  more 
i  often  embrace  or  seeke  out  such  opportunities.  For  hereby 
r.  wee  might  behold  l^e  tympane  too  thick  or  double  in 
i  some,  the  chord  or  bones  not  rightly  ordered,  the  fenes- 
I  tri  or  windowes,  cochlea  or  lah^ntkw  ill-conformed  in 
:  others;  with  other  particular  causes,  whieh  might  induce 
:  a  deafnesse  from  nativity."  You  may  adde  some  other, 
!   as  defects  in  the  auditory  nerves. 

i       1  presume  my  eosen  Barker  is  come  to  London,  my 
humUe  service  unto   him.     I  find  Mr.  Gay  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  elected.    Though  the  common  letters,  which 
come  from   London,  come  not  to  Norwich   till  Tuesday 
{   morning,  yet  the  newes  letters  of  coffie  bowses  come  to 
t   us  on  Monday,  by  noone,  as   being  brought   on  purpose 
i    from   Beckles,  wnere  the   Yarmouth  post  leaveth  them. 
i    Wee  heare   by  them,  that  the   king  approveth  not  the 
!    speaker;    and  have  t^e   king  and  chancellor's   speeches, 
r    I  presume  there  was  a  good  appeacanoe  at  the  new  the- 
t    atre,  especially  of  such  who  understand  Latin.     Gk>d  'send 
my  daughter  Fairfax  a   good  delivery.     God  blesse  my 
I    daughter  Browne,  and  you  all. — ^Your  loving  &ther, 

Thomas  Bbovtks. 

1 

i      Sir  Thomas  Brovme  to  his  son  Ufkuard. — April  2,  [167fi.] 

Deabe  Soknb, — ^You  did  well  to  observe  Ginseng.  All 
exotick  rarities,  and  especially  of  the  east,  the  East  India 
trade  having  encreased,  are  brought  in  !Ekigland,  and  the 
best  profitt  made  thereof.  Of  this  plant  Kircherus  writeth 
in  his  CfhvTia  illustrata,  pag.  178,  cap.  "  De  Mcoticis  Chime 
pUmtis.'^  I  pereeive  you  are  litle  acquainted  with  our 
Norfolk  affayres ;  and  knowe  not  the  late  differences.  Sir 
John  Hobart  complayne  of  some  illegal  proceedings  in  the 
election,  and  petiond  the  howse  about  it ;  and  delivered  mj 
Lord  Yarmouth  mj  Lord  Lieutenant's  letter,  which  hee  is 
sayd  to  have  writt  in  the  behalf  of  Sir  Christopher  Oalthorp 
and  Sir  Neville  Catelyn,  which  was  construed  as  a  thrating 
letter,  and  sett  the  howse  in  such  a  heat,  that  they  had  like 

2o  2 
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to  have  been  presently  dismissed  tbe  howBe.  Bat  tlie 
farther  examination  is  appointed  about  a  fortnig^bt  hence, 
and  many  thinck  there  "wtII  bee  a  newe  election.  What  will 
bee  the  issue  wee  knowe  not,  yett  wee  heare  Sir  Christ 
Calthorp  fell  sick  last  weeke,  of  the  small  pox.  I  tbink  hee 
lodgeth  in  Westminster.  If  the  election  bee  made  agape, 
'tis  sayd  parties  will  stand  agayne.  Mr.Yerdon,  keeping  bo 
rule  and  travelling  about,  hath  his  ague  agayne,  and  not- 
withstanding intends  to  go  to  Thetford  assises,  on  Thursday. 
I  dought  these  election  businesses,  and  the  charge  that  may 
go  along  with  it,  doth  something  discompose  bis  mind.  I 
perceive  you  are  yet  at  some  uncertainte  of  a  publiek 
lecture,  butt  bee  provided,  for  *tis  very  likely  they  will  have 
one.  An  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Shadwell,  was  with  me  ai 
Norwich ;  bee  speaketh  w^ell  of  you,  butt  wishetb  you  wee 
not  over  modest  in  this  world,  where  that  virtue  is  litle  es- 
teemed. I  am  a&aid  that  unseasonable  quaHtie  makes  yoo 
decline  the  friendshippe  of  my  Lord  B.  of  London,  which 
others  would  thinck  themselves  happy  in.  Some  say  thai 
Mrs.  Harmin  is  much  better,  butt  a  weeke  ago  they  sayc 
shee  was  in  a  consumption,  and  sum  decline  in  it.  It  vis 
expected  every  post  that  the  parliament  would  be  dissolred 
or  prorogued,  which  cannot  now  bee  so  expected,  because  a 
proclamation  is  published  for  a  fast.*  My  service  to  my 
cosen  Barker,  cosen  Hobbes,  and  cosens  Cradock.  I  read 
a  sermon  of  Dr.  Tillotson,  preched  at  the  Yorkshire 
[Feast],  December  3,  which  hee  dedicates  to  the  twelve 
stewards  of  the  company.  "Wee  have  not  seen  Dolfiney 
yett.  Tom  remembers  his  duty  and  love  to  his  sister.  GoJ 
blesse  you. 

I        III 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward. — A^l  25,  [1679] 

DeabSoi^ite, — ^Most  of  our  gentlemen  andwittnesses  con* 
ceming  the  election,  are  ether  returned  or  return  to  morroir. 
The  day  of  election,  for  a  new  choyce  of  the  knights  for 
Norfolk  will  be  on  Monday  come  sevenight.  Sir  John  Ho- 
hart.  Sir  Christopher  Calthorpe,  and  Sir  Neville  Catelji 
«tand  agayne,  and  they  [say]  also  Mr.  Windham  of  Yi- 

»  Parliament  was  prorogued  May  27,  and  afterwards  dissolred. 
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brigge.4  There  is  like  to  bee  very  great  endeavouring  for  the 
places,  which  will  still  keep  open  divisions  which  were  too 
wide  before,  and  make  it  a  conntrey  of  G-uelphs  and 
Ghibellines.  I  am  sorry  to  find  my  Lord  of  Aylesbury  left 
out  of  the  list  of  the  privie  counsell,  hee  beeing  so  worthy 
and  able  a  person,  and  so  well  qualified  for  the  publick  good. 
Tom  presents  his  duty ;  my  love  and  blessing  unto  you  all. — 
Tour  loving  father,  Tho.  Bbownb. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward. — April  28,  [1679.] 

Deab  Sonne, — A  Norwich  man  in  London,  sent  a  letter 
hither  to  a  friend  to  this  effect,  that  being  at  a  coffie'howse, 
hee  sawe  Mr.  Eob.  Bendish,  in  a  high  distraction,  breaking 
windowes,  and  doing  outrageous  things,  so  that  they  were 
fayne  to  laye  hold  of  him ;  what  became  of  him  afterwards 
hee  sayth  nothing.  This  came  to  his  father's  eare,  who  is 
much  troubled  at  it,  butt  can  do  very  litle  for  him,  having 
been  at  great  charges  for  him  before.  Now  if  you  heare  of 
any  such  distraction,  or  what  is  become  of  him,  you  may 
give  a  touch  therof  in  any  of  your  letters,  butt  I  would  not 
urge  you  to  bee  buisine  therein ;  but  I  heare  my  brother 
Bendish  hath  allreadie  writt  to  a  friend  to  informe  him  of  the 
truth  thereof,  which  is  like  to  bee  done  before  you  can  say 
any  thing  in  a  letter  from  London.  These  are  the  sad  ends 
of  many  dissolute  and  govemless  persons,  who,  if  they  bee 
of  a  sheepish  temper,  runne  into  melancholy  or  futaitv,  and 
if  [they]  prove  haughtie  and  obstinate  into  a  maniacal  mad- 
nesse.  I  am  glad  you  left  Madame  Cropley  better,  you  had 
the  opportuni^  to  see  the  shipps  and  ibrts  upon  the  river» 
I  am  glad  there  is  so  strong  a  shippe  built  at  "WoUeige, 
and  a  large  shippe  a  second  rate,  I  wish  we  had  half  a  dozen 
of  them.  The  bill  against  popery  is  intended  to  be  very 
severe,*  but  the  howse  of  Lords  will  moderate  it :  and 
whether  the  king  will  allowe  of  it,  it  is  yet  uncertaine,  or 

*  The  house  had  after  long  delays,  decided  on  the  21  st  of  April,  that 
none  of  the  candidates  were  duly  elected,  and  fresh  writs  were  accord- 
ingly issned  on  the  22d.  But  before  the  new  members  had  time  to  take 
their  seats,  parliament  was  dissolved  ;  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
county  of  Norfolk  was  not  represented  in  that  Parliament. 

^  A  bill  for  the  more  speedy  conviction  of  Popish  recusants  was 
brought  in  and  read  a  first  time  March  27. 
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what esBcntkmtliereinil benefit,  map^jetbeeasdoTibtM 
The  deferring  of  the  trial  of  our  elechcm  mxf  wmch  ineoB- 
mode  the  sentlemen  who  who  went  up  fdt  witneasea,  and  also 
enereaae  the  char^,  and  hewmatterB  wffl  bee  detenmnediree 
are  butt  uncertaine.  Monday  ia  the  ck)r  appointed,  bot 
whether  it  will  not  be  putt  off  to  a  &rther  day  wee  are  in 
doubt.^  Litle  Tom  oomea  loaded  from  the  &jTe  tkia  di^, 
and  wishes  his  sister  had  some  of  them.  Gk>d  Mease  yn 
all.    I  rest  your  loving  father,  Thomas  BBOWiirE. 

Take  notiee  of  the  sea  herse  i^inne. 


Sir  Thomas  Browntio  his  son  Edward.— Mxy  7,  [1079.] 

Bear  Somns, — ^It  is  not  wdl  contriued  hj  tiie  drimr- 
geons  that  you  are  at  such  vncerfeainties  about  your  lectures, 
and  it  will  tee  very  ineonuement  to  beginne  the  lectures  on 
Saturday,  by  reason  of  Sunday  interuening,  and  the  Yad, 
Iceeping  of  the  body  in  this  wanne  and  moyst  wether.  Butt 
I  remember  you  read  so  once  before,  butt  with  sonte  incon- 
uemency.  Our  election  was  the  last  Monday.  The  com- 
petitors were  the  former  elected  Sir  Christopher  CaJtborp 
and  Sir  NeuiHe  Catehm,  and  Sir  John  Hobart  and  Mr. 
Windham.  I  neuer  obserued  so  g^at  a  number  of  people 
who  came  to  giue  their  voyces  ;  but  all  was  ciuilly  carryed 
at  the  hill,  an^  I  do  not  heare  of  any  rude  or  Tnhandsome 
caryadge,  the  competitors  hauins^  the  weeke  before  sett 
downe  rules  and  agreed  upon  articles  for  their  regular  and 
quiet  proceeding.  They  came  not  down  from  the  hill  vntill 
eleven  o'clocke  at  night.  Sir  John  Hobart  and  Sir  Neuille 
Catelyn  caryed  it,  and  were  caryed  on  ehayres  about  the 
market  place  after  eleuen  o'dock,  with  trumpets  and  torches, 
candles  being  lighted  at  windowes,  and  the  mai^ett  place 
full  of  people.  I>r.  Brady  was  with  mee  that  day,  who 
presents  his  seruice  and  speakes  well  of  you,  and  sayth  hee 

*  On  the  2l8t  April,  the  house  had  summoned  Mr.  "Verdun,  under- 
sheriff  of  Norfolk,  *'  to  answer  his  miscarriages  and  ill  practices  in  elect- 
ing of  knights  of  the  shire  for  Norfolk."  Hie  said  examination,  was  re- 
peatedly postponed,  'till  the  new  election  had  taken  place,  and  John  Jay, 
the  high  sheriff,  having  refused  to  make  a  return,  was  ordered,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  to  be  taken  into  custody.  On  the  24th,  Sir  T.  Hare's 
petition  against  Sir  J.  Hobart's  return  was  presented,  and  on  tiie  27th, 
parliament  was  adjourned^  so  that  neither  of  the  elections  was  ever 
settled. 
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f  was  your  constsnt  auditor,  anii  say tk  jours  are  very  good 
1  lectures,  and  proper  to  the  intention,  as  being  very  good 
s  and  ppc^table,  which  they  haue  rarely  been  formerly.  Hee 
r<f  esme  with  8ir  Thomas  Hare,  of  Stowe,  Sir  Balph  Hare's 
XT  aonue^  and  not  long  of  age.  Sir  Thomas  was  of  Caius 
IT  OoUedge,  and  brought,  they  say,  four  ^hundred  for  Sir 
P  Neuille  and  Sir  Christopher,^  and  Dr.  Brady  brought 
ii  eighte^i  or  nineteen  from  Cambridge,  achollars,  who  were 
I  freeholders  in  Norfolk.  These  were  tl^  number  of  the  Toyoes. 
Sir  John  Hobart  -  -  -  3417 
Sir  Nettaie  Catelyn     -    -^  3310  , 

Sir  Christopher  Calthorp  -    3174 
Mr.  WiadhMn   ....    -    289a 
^    1  do  not  remember  such  a  great  poll.     I  could  not  bntt 
'    obsenxe  the  gr^esdi  number  of  horses  which  were  in  the 
'    towne,  and  cxmceiue  there  might  haua  beeoi  fwe  or  six 
'    thousand  which    in  time   of  need  might  seme  for  dra- 
'    goane  horses;    b^ide  a  great  number  of  coaeh  horses, 
'    and  very  good  sadle  horses  of  the  better  sort.    "Wine  wee 
-    bad  none  butt  sack  and  Bhenish,  except  some  made  proui- 
sion  thereof  before  hand,  butt  there  was  a  strange  con- 
sumption of  beere  and  bread   and   cakes,  abundance  of 
people  slept  in  the  markett  place,  and  laye  like  docks  of 
aheep  in  and  about  the  erosse.     My  wife  sent  the  receit  for 
orenge  cakes,  and  they  are  comfbrtable  to  the  stomack,  es* 
pedaUy  in  winter,  but  they  must  bo  eaten  moderately,  for 
otherwise  they  mayheartbume,  as  I  haue  sometin^es  found, 
especially  ridmg  upon  them.     Tom  pres^its  his  duty.    God 
blesse  you  all.— Your  louingfether,  Tho.  Bbowitb. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward,  May  29,  [1679.] 

Dear  Sokke, — Mr.  Alderman  Wisse  went  thi»  day  to 
London,  with  his  wife,  whose  brother,  Mr.Utting,  keeps  the 
Green  Dragon,  at  Bishopsgate.  By  him  I  sent  a  letter,  and 
a  small  box,  and  therein  an  Bast  India  drugge  called  sehets 
or  zehets  or  cussum  sehets.^    It  was  brought  from  the  East 

^  Sir  Thomas  Hare  and  others  petitioned  the  House;  but  unsmecess" 
fully,  against  the  return  of  Sir  John  Hoba>rt. 

^  Probably  salep,.  the  roots  of  ovehis,  wfaieh  reodeiB  water  very  thick 
and  gelatinous,  and  is  imported  threaded  on  strings  not  unliWone  of 
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Indies  by  order  from  Mr.  Tho.  Peirce,  who  liveth  neir 
Korwicb,  1663,  who  gave  mee  some  divers  yeares  agoe. 
Hee  sayth  that  there  was  considerable  quantitie  brought 
into  England;  butt  not  being  a  good  commoditj,  it  vbs 
sent  back  agayne;  butt  he  reserved  a  box  full,  whereof 
these  I  send  were  a  part,  hee  sayth  they  in  those  countries 
thicken  broath  with  it,  and  it  serveth  to  make  gellies.  I 
never  tried  it  nor  knowe  whether  it  bee  wholsome,  for  ther 
looke  a  little  like  Ahouai  Theveti,  or  Indian  morria  bells,  in 
Gerard  or  Johnson's  herball,  which  are  sayd  to  bee  poy- 
sonous.  I  send  them  unto  you  because  you  being  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  East  India  Company,  you  ouj 
enquire  about  it  and  satisfie  yourself  as  well  as  you  can,  for 
perhaps  few  knowe  it,  and  'tis  good  to  know  all  kinds  of 
druggs  and  simples.  In  the  list  of  commodities  brought 
over  from  the  East  Indies,  1678,  I  find  among  the  druggs 
tincal  and  toothanage,^  set  downe  thus;  105,920  toothansge, 
49,610  tincal.  Enquire  also  what  these  are,  and  may  gett  a 
sample  of  them. 

Mr.  John  Jaye,  our  high  sheriffe,  was  sent  for  by  the 
Howse  of  Commons,  for  not  sending  the  writts  or  writings^ 
certifying  those  who  were  elected  in  good  time ;  butt  hee 
fell  sick,  before  the  pursuivant  came  in  Norwich,  of  a  ferer, 
and  so  the  pursuivant  was  fayne  to  retume  this  daye  or 
yesterday,  with  a  certificate  ot  his  inability  to  take  such  » 
journey,  and  a  promise  that  when  hee  shall  bee  able,  hee 
will  bee  ready  to  come  up,  if  they  thinck  fitt,  butt  Sir  John 
Hobart  and  Sir  Neville  Catelyn  are  now  admitted  into  the 
howse,  and  probably  hee  will  hear  no  more  of  it.  I  do  not 
yet  heare  that  Mr.  Verdon  and  Dr.  Hylliard  are  discharged.^ 
Mrs.  Verdon  went  to  London,  to  have  her  sonne  touched; 
if  you  see  her,  remember  my  service.  She  was  very  earnest 
to  have  her  litle  sonne  touched,  being  very  hard  to  a^bnit  of 
medicines. — ^Tour  loving  father,  Thomas  Bbowitb. 

My  service  to  Mr,  Deane  and  his  lady,  and  to  Mr. 

the  figures  here  referred  to»  It  has  never  been  much  used  in  England. 
-— iVb<«  by  Mr,  Qray, 

•  Tutenage,  called  in  this  country  zinc. — Chray, 

'  They  were  summoned  to  the  house  on  the  subject  of  the  Korfoik 
election* 
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Dobbins,  when  you  see  him ;  my  cosens  Cradock,  cosena 
Hobbs,  and  all  our  friends.  Write  your  letters  at  the  best 
advantage,  and  not  when  the  post  is  ready  to  go.  AYee 
heare  a  noyse  of  the  poysoners  in  iVance,^  butt  do  not  well 
apprehend  it,  wee,  who  imitate  the  French  in  their  worse 
qualities,  may  not  imlikely  follow  them  in  that. 

JSir  Thoinag  Browne  to  his  son  Edward. — June  28,  [1679  P} 

Deab  SomtTE, — I  heard  that  some  shipps  passed  by 
Yarmouth,  with  souldiers  in  them  for  Scotland,  six  or  seven 
dayes  past,  and  the  coffie  and  common  news  letters  tell  us 
somethmg  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  butt  I  think  very 
imperfectly.  A  litle  more  time  will  better  informe  us  of 
that  buisinesse ;  and  they  are  like  to  bee  more  effectually 
dealt  with  and  brought  to  reason,  by  the  English  forces, 
when  there  shall  bee  a  sufficient  number  of  them  in 
Scotland ;  for  the  rebells  hope,  and  others  doubt,  whether 
those  of  their  nation  will  fight  heartily  agaynst  them ;  for 
tis  sayd  there  are  more  discontented  in  Scotland  than  those 
in  armes«  So  that  this  may  bee  a  coal  not  so  soon 
quenched ;  though  it  was  begun  by  the  lowest  sects,  yet 
the  Scots  are  very  tenacious  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
have  entertained  feares  and  jealousies  of  dessignes  to  in- 
troduce the  Boman,  &om  their  observation  of  the  affayres 
in  England :  and  are  not  like  to  bee  quieted  long,  without 
a  paruament.  And  if  that  should  bee  broake  of  to  their 
discontent,  they  would  bee  contriving  agayne,  and  the 
English  parliaments  would  bee  butt  cold  in  suppressing 
them.  When  the  duke  of  Monmouth  giveth  a  further 
account,  wee  may  see  fSsu4;her  into  the  buisinesse.  WTien 
the  wether  proves  cold  and  fitt  for  dissections  if  you  have 
opportunity,  take  notice  of  a  beare :  tis  commonly  sayd  that 
a  beare  hath  no  breast  bone,  and  that  hee  cannot  well  runne 

'  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,  who  was  be< 
headed,  and  her  body  burned  to  ashes,  17  July,  1676,  for  poisoning  her 
father,  two  brothers,  and  divers  other  persons,  in  oonjunction  with  one 
Sainte-Croix.  This  afi&ir  making  a  great  noise,  and  the  public  mind 
being  apprehensive  of  the  practice  of  poisoning  being  common,  a  court 
was  established  at  Paris,  in  1679,  under  the  name  of  La  Chambre  ardente 
for  the  trial  of  these  offenders ;  but  it  is  said  that  this  was  only  a 
political  manoeuvre  to  throw  an  odium  on  the  enemies  of  the  court. — 
Gray. 
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^wne  a  hiU,  his  heart  will  to  come  up  toward  hkr  ^xroti. 
Examine  therefore  the  pectorall  partB,  and  endeanrour  to&id 
out  the  ground  of  such  an  opinion  a^  oppertanitj'.  I 
once  dissected  a  beare  which  dyeli  in  Noarwieb,  and  I  hare 
the  lower  jaw  and  teeth ;  tis  a  strong  animal,  hath  matti^ 
sinewes  and  teeth. 

This  daj  one  came  to  showe  mee  a  booke  and  to  sell  it ; 
it  was  a  horHss  hyemalis,  in  a  booke,  made  at  Fadtn^  butt  I 
had  se^L  it  tthwe  thiitie  years  ag!0^  and  it  eontaiaes  not 
maoy  pknts.  You  had  a  yevy  gpood  one  or  two  if  yoo.  hive 
not  parted  with  them.  Love  and  Uetsing  to  mj  daughter 
Browne  and  you  all. — Xour  loring  fithar, 


Sir  Thomof  Br&mne  fbJM«m  Mdtaard. — July  4,  [1679.] 

Deab  SoNWiir, — ^I  hare  not  heard  a  long  time  afloy  Ihag 
concerning,  or  from  the  B.  S.  That  which  you  mention  of 
Monsier  Papin*  would  bee  farther  enquired  into  and  tk 
way  of  it,  may-bee,  how  it  is  performed,  for  it  may  bee 
usefoll.  There  was  one  PlEipin,  a  Frenchmtm,  who  wrote 
De  pulvere  sympathetica  about  20  years^ago.*  Ton  say  the 
bones  are  softened  without  any  liquor,  "tbat  is,  as  I  und€^ 
stand,  without  beeing  infused  or  boyled  in  any  liquor,  and 
therefore  I  suspect  it  must  bee  effected  by  humid  exhalatioii 
or  vapour,  by  being  suspended  or  placed  in  the  vspoor,  so 
that  it  may  act  upon  the  body  to  bee  mollified.  Aeoor&g 
to  such  a  Kind  of  way  as  in  that  which  is  oalled,  the  philo- 
sophical! calcination  of  hartshome,  made  by  the  ateeme  of 
water,  which  makes  the  hartshome  white  and  soft,  and  easily 
pulverisable ;  and  it  is  td  bee  had  at  some  apothecaries 
and  chymists ;  and  whether  a  fish  boyled  in  the  ateeme 
of  water  will  not  have  the  bones  soft,  I  have  not  tried. 
Whether  hee  useth  playne  water  or  any  other,  mixed  or 

3  P»pin  exhibited  to  the  Boyal  Society,  on  the  22d  May,  1679,  hones 
softoied  by  a  new  method.  He-  aftierwards  published  a  work  ob  tiv 
subject  :  "  The  New  Digester  ;  or  the  Engine  forthe  softening^  cxf  b(»es, 
by  Denyi  Papin,  F.R.S."  4to.  Lond.  1661.  Evelyn  (m  his  Biury,  Ijy 
!^ray,  vol.  i.  542)  has  givvn  an  amusing  aeconnt  of  a  most  phikMopfaial 
snpper  of  flesh  and  fish,  cocked  in  M.  Papin's  d^esters. 

*  Nicholas  Papin,  &ther  of  the  preeeding.  who  wrote  "  La  Poudre 
de  Sympatiiie  defe»dae  contre  les  objections  de  M*  Csitieir.'*  Srt). 
Paris.     1661. 


compoanded,  snj  spiritooa?  ateeme,  >i«  are  jet  to  leanxe. 
The  steeme  of  eommon  wster  is  very  piereing  and  aotbre, 
the  steemes  in  batks  likewise,  and  also  the  fume  of  sulphur. 
"You  have  seen  a  sweating  tubbe  of  myne  whereof  the 
figure  is  in  Loselius  **i)«  Fodayra"  a  bio<^«  in  duodeeimo; 
wherein  the  steeme  of  the  water  dpth  all,  as  in  some  the 
steeme  of  aqua  vUm,  Wiite  agajne  of  Papin's  farther  ex- 
pennnraats.  My  aenrice  to  Dr.  Grewe.  The  lairge  egge 
with  another  lesser  within  it  was  a  swann's  egge  whidh  I 
sent  divers  yeares  past  unto  the  Boyal  Societie.  I  had 
before  met  with  an  egge  within  an  egge,  as  in  h^inea  eggea 
ibnd  turkey's  e^e&.  I  kept  any  I  &und  in  thafc  kind,  in  a 
box  inscribed  ovula  in  oow.  At  last  I  met  with  a  swan's 
egge  of  that,  kind,  which  I  presented  unto  the  B.  Sodetie, 
having  never  before  nor  since  mett  with  another  from  a 
swanne.  Tom  presents  hia  duty.  Love  and  blessing  to  my 
daughter  Browne.  Wee  can  hardly  avoyd  troubling 
ber,  from  the  importunity  of  friends^  to  buy  things  in 
XiOndon«  Little  Susan,  I  believe  is  returned  out  of  the 
country.  Wee  cannot  have  a  ImU  from  Mr.  Briggs  before 
Monday,  when,  God  willing,  it-  will  be  sent.  Yest^day  waa 
a  fayre  butt  windy  day,  a  fire  beginning  afe  a  dyer's  1]mdiw80 
in  Bearham,  a  markett  towne,  the  greatest:  part  of  the  to wne 
was  Immt  downe. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward, — July  7,  [1679.] 

Deab  SoiffNE, — Perhaps  by  this  time  you  have  inquired 
farther  into  the  art  of  softening  of  bones.  Consider  that 
hydrargyr  softeneth  nodes  and  takes  of  exostoses :  and  as  I 
remember  Eiolan  saw  the  bones  of  a  dead  body  cereous  or 
somewhat  soft  like  wax,  which  hee  thinkes  was  a  body  in- 
fected with  the  lues,  butt  I  know  not  whether  mercnreail 
meanes  had  been  used.  Quicksilver  brings  gold  into  a  soft 
and  pappy  substance,  by  an  homalgama.  Bones  were  soft 
at  first  and  solids  have  been  fluid ;  butt  probably  the  artist 
only  sheweth  the  experiment  or  quod  sit,  affording  litle 
light  how  to  efiect  the  same.  Tis  not  improbable  that  the 
kinge  will  knowe  it,  and  so  that  it  may  in  time  become  a 
eommon  culinary  practise.  I  am  not  so  well  contented  that 
you  should  bee  putt  to  read  lectures  at  this  time  of  the 
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jesre,  butt  if  they  will  insist  upon  it,  it  cannot  well  be  bin- 
dred.    The  bill  is  enclosed. — Your  loving  father, 

Thokas  BKOinnB. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward^-^Oetoh.  6,  [1679.] 
Deab  Sonne, — ^Wee  heare  that  his  majestie  was  to  leave 
Newmarket  on  last  Saturday,*  being  desired  to  come  i» 
London  by  the  privie  counsell.  Upon  what  occasion  wee 
know  not,  but  most  men  are  well  contented  that  hee  should 
not  staye  at  Newmarket,  so  long  as  it  was  given  out  that  he 
intended ;  for  the  country  is  stSl  sickly,  the  wether  unce^ 
taine,  and  it  rayneth  allmost  daylie ;  so  that  the  cheif  di- 
versicJns  are  within  doores,  by  cockfiting  and  playes.  The 
players  being  so  numerous  that  they  have  sent  out  a  colonie 
to  Bury  of  whom  a  lady,  who  was  there  at  a  play  gave  me  a 
very  tragicall  and  lamentable  description.  That  honest 
heartie  gentleman  Mr.  Cotterell,  was  on  Saturday  at  my 
howse,  who  told  mee  you  were  with  his  children,  who  were 
very  ill ;  when  you  see  his  lady  present  my  service  unto  her. 
hee  came  with  my  lady  Adams.  There-  was  also  Mr.  Colt 
who  belongeth  to  prince  Rupert,  who  sayd  hee  sawe  yoi 
lately,  I  thinck  with  Dr.  Needham,  also  madame  Prujeane, 
who  maryd  Sir  Francis  Prujeane's  grandson,  and  liveth  at 
Homechurch,  in  Essex,  ten  miles  from  London  ;  and  others. 
"Wee  newly  heare  that  Sir  Eobert  Clayton^  is  chosen  I. 
maior.  I  heare  that  hee  and  Mr.  Morris  have  been  noted 
scriveners,  and  gott  great  estates  ;  and  so  Mr.  Browne  may 
have  the  neerer  acquaintance  with  them.  Some  seriveneK 
in  London  gett  great  estates,  butt  when  they  dye  many 
have  lost  great  summes  by  them,  they  having  purchased 
estates  with  other  mens  money,  and  so  ordering  the  matter 
that  others  cannot  recover  their  money.  This  was  ob- 
servable in  the  rich  scrivener,  Mr.  Child,  butt  it  may  be 
good  to  have  friends  who  have  acquaintance  with  my  I. 
maior.     This  day  beginneth  St.  Payths  fayre,  the  greatest 

*  Evelyn  (Memoirs,  vol.  i.  512)  mentions  the  king  as  then  newlj 
returned  from  Newmarket,  Oct.  23rd,  1679. 

^  This  prince  of  citizens,  as  Evelyn  calls  him,  had  served  the  office  of 
sheriff  in  1672,  was  chosen  mayor,  Oct.  1679,  and  represented  the  cit^ 
in  the  parliaments  of  1678,  79,  89,  95,  1700,  1701,  and  1706,  in  whi<i 
year  he  died« 
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in  tbese  parts ;  and  Tom  should  have  had  a  sight  thereof, 
butt  that  it  hath  proved  so  very  rajmie  wether.  In  your 
travells  you  say  St.  Veit  or  St.  Eayth,  perhaps  Veit  may 
signifie  fayth  in  High  Duch,  butt  St.  f'ayths  day  in  the 
almanach,  when  our  fayr  is  kept,  was  sancta  Jides,  a  holy 
virgin  of  Agen,  in  France,  unto  whom  many  churches  were 
dedicated ;  as  St.  Payth  under  St.  Pauls,  and  others.  I  (Jo 
not  at  present  remember  any  churchea  wch  bear  the  name 
of  Sanctus  Vitus  or  St.  Yeit  in  these  parts.  I  wish  wee 
were  now  at  peace  with  the  Algerines ;  they  are  now  too 
well  provided  to  be  forced  by  us,  and  there  will  bee  great 
number  of  captives  to  be  redeemed,  and  what  care  can  bee 
taken  for  it  is  doubtfull,  considering  all  things.  God  give 
you  health  and  grace  to  serve  him  all  your  dayes.  Loue  and 
blessing  to  my  daughter  Browne,  and  litle  Susan,  and  you 
all.  I  bele.eve  your  troublesome  office  of  censor  is  growing 
now  towards  an  end. — ^Tour  loving  father, 

Thomas  Beowitb. 

Sir  Thomas  Brovme  to  his  son  Edward, — Niwemh.  7,  [1679.] 

Deab  Sonne, — I  am  glad  at  last  to  understand  that  you 
returned  about  twelve  dayes  agoe  from  Cobham  hall,  and 
that  my  L.  O.  Bnran  is  come  to  London ;  her  brother  the 
duke  of  Eichmond  was  a  good  natured  brisk  man,  and  was 
at  my  howse  twice,  when  hee  came  to  Norwich.  It  is  sayd 
also  that  shee  is  a  fine  courteous  lady.  Sir  Joseph  hath  also 
the  repute  of  [a]  worthy  and  highly  civill  gentleman,  and  is 
not  probably  without  a  good  study  of  bookes :  being  now 
president  of  the  B.  S.  and  having  been  a  student  of  Queen's 
Colledge,  in  Oxford  and  as  a  benefactor  hath  rebuilt  a  part 
of  that  old  colledge.  I  find  by  your  description,  that  Cob- 
ham  hall  is  a  very  notable  place,  and  few  to  compare  with 
it ;  so  that,  in  your  long  staye,  you  might  have  somewhat 
within  or  without  to  divert  you.  The  many  excellent  pic- 
tures must  needs  bee  recreative;  the  howse  also  in  St. 
James's  square  is  a  noble  one  and  not  many  exceed  it.  Butt 
I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for  the  death  of  that  worthy  honest 
gentleman,  Dr.  Jaspar  Needhame,^  and  the  colledge  will 
have  a  great  losse  of  him.     Have  a  speciall  care  of  your 

'  He  died  Oct.  3, 1679,  aged  57.— jfiVe^yw'*  Memoirs,  i.  612. 
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o^ne  health;  under  the  proTidenee  and  hlesung  of  Goi 
there  is  nothing  more  like  to  ccmserre  you,  and  enable  iw 
to  go  about,  and  wach,  and  to  mind  your  pati^its,  th^i  tem- 
perance and  a  sober  life.  And  'tis  not  unlikely  i^at  aooie 
of  ihe  Brs.  patients  may  iall  to  your  share.  Bee  kind  Ut 
Mr.  Austin  Griggs  and  has  wife,  daughter  to  old  Mr.  Cock 
the  miller,  a  good  woeman,  and  a  loyer  of  Tom,  and  am 
kind  neihours  both  of  them,  although  Mr.  Briggs  0¥w 
brother  in  London,  Dr.  Briggs,  may  do  mueh  for  them. 
All  the  noyse  heere  is  of  the  new  plot,  sett  up  to  make 
nothii^  or  litteU  of  the  filmier  which  I  peroeare  so  cod- 
trivaoce  can  effect.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Gadbnry  is  in  trouhk 
upon  erecting  of  schemes  and  calculating  nativities^  and  as  I 
remember,  it  is  high  treason  to  calculate  the  naiiy^kieof  the 
king,  especially  when  procured  by  ill  designers.  Serdee  to 
Madame  Burwell,  my  kdy  Pettus,  1^  Will.  Adams,  and 
his  worthy  lady  who  went  towards  London  yosterdi^,  and 
shee  intends  to  call  at  your  howse  very  scone.  Remember 
me  to  my  cosens  Cradock,  cosens  Hobbes,  Mr.  Nathan 
Skoltowe,  when  you  see  hin,  and  all  our  Mends.  HV)  m\ 
Sonne  Pairfax,  my  daughter  Fairfax,  Betty,  Erank,  Tom. 
and  Sukey.  My  daughter  Fairfax  and  litle  one,  I  believe  i? 
not  in  London.  Gk)d  blesse  you  all  and  be  loving  and  kind 
together. — ^Your  loving  father,  Thomas  Bbcwtte. 


Sir  xhomas  Sr4>wne  to  Ids  ^atm  Edward, — 2^v,  i24,  [1679.] 

Deab  Soititb,— -The  feverish  and  aguish  distempers,  whict 
beganne  to  be  common  in  August,  are  now  very  much 
abated,  and  few  fall  sick  thereof:  only  there  are  very  grea: 
numbers  of  quartans  ;  'tis  also  a  coughing  time.  lEMraor- 
dinarie  sickly  seasons  woorrie  physitians,  and  robb  them  o: 
their  health  as  well  as  their  quiet ;  have  therefore  a  grea: 
care  of  your  health,  and  order  your  aifayres  to  the  bes: 
preservation  thereof  which  may  bee  by  temperance,  ajul 
sobrietie,  and  a  good  competence  of  sleepe.  Take  heed  thai 
tobacco  gayne  not  to  much  upon  you,  for  the  great  incomo 
dities  that  may  ensue,  and  the  bewiching  qualitie  of  it,  whicli 
drawes  a  man  to  take  more  and  more  the  longer  hee  hatli 
taken  it ;  as  also  the  ructus  nidorosus,  or  like  burnt  hare 
eggs,  and  the  hart  burning  al^  much  takinq^  at  a  tme,  aoii 
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also  the  impajrmg  of  the  memorie,  <&c.  I  am  glad  you  like 
a  playue  dyet ;  affect  but  ordinarie  sawees.  I  thanek  you 
both  for  the  woe^  which  I  desire  to  see,  butt  I  beleeve  it 
Biay  render  the  blood  more  a^xt  to  ierment,  and  bee  distem* 
perd,  and  unquiet,  and  our  owne  sawees  are  best  agreeable 
unto  our  bodyes.  There  is  a  book  in  a  middle  folio,  lately 
published  by  Paul  Eicaut,  esqr.  of  the  lives  of  Morat  or 
Amuisat  the  fourth,  of  Ibrahim,  and  of  Mahomet  the  fourth, 
present  emperour.  In  this  are  delivered  the  taking  of  New- 
hewsell,  iiie  battail  at  St.  Goddard,  the,  %hts  between  count 
SoudieB  and  the  visier  of  Buda,  actions  of  Nicholas  Serini, 
his  burning  the  bridge  of  Esseok,  the  Grand  Signers  being 
at  Larifisa,  the  seidge  of  Candia,  •^c,  and  thii^  acted  in 
late  times,  which  might  not  bee  unpleasant  unto  yourself 
when  you  have  time  to  cast  your  eye  upon  that  booke. .  I 
am  glad  yom  did  not  read  at  Chirurgeon's  hall,  last  yeare, 
because  thereby  you  are  provided  for  this.  I  am  sorry  for 
the  death  of  your  neibour,  honest  Dr.  Needham.  I  doubt 
bee  thought  himself  still  a  yong  man,  and  so  took  the  paynes 
of  a  yong  man,  and  so  acted  beyond  the  shere  of  abillity  of 
body :  sedquosdam  ^^nimia  congestapecunia  cura  strangulat  ;'* 
Juvenal.  God  blesse  you,  my  daughter  Browne  and  you 
all.  Present  our  service  and  thancks  to  Mr.  Boone  and 
Mrs.  Boone,  my  eosens  Hobbes,  my  cosen  Crsdoek,  Madame 
Bunroll,  Mrs.  Dey,  and  all  Mends,  THOidDLS  Bbowne, 


Bir  Thomas  Browne  to  Ins  son  Edward. — Nov,  38,  [1679.] 

D:ba£  Sonke, — ^I  receaved  yours.  I  am  glad  to  heaire  wee 
have  so  many  shipps  launched,  and  hope  th^e  may  bee  more 
before  the  spring.  God  send  faythfull,  valiant,  and  sober 
commanders,  well  experienced  and  carefiill;  above  all,  if 
places  bee  sould  or  given  by  favor  only,  such  virtues  will 
conceme  butt  contingently.  The  French  are.  a  sober,  dili- 
gent, and  active  nation,  and  the  Dutch,  though  a  drineking 
nation,  yet  managed  their  warre  [more]  carefully  and  advan*. 
tageously  then  the  English,  who  thought  it  sufficient  to 
fight  upon  any  termes,  and  eany  too  aaaay  ^^itlemen  and 
great  persons  to.be  killed  upon  the  deck,  and  so  encreaseth 
the  number  of  the  slayne  and  blott  their  uictories.  Pray 
•  Probably  "soy."— O^y. 
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represent  m^  sendee  to  sir  John  Hinton  when  you  see  him, 
'tis  a  long  time  agoe  since  I  had  the  honour  to  knowe  him 
beyond  sea.  Mr.  Norbome  maryed  sir  Edm.  Bacon's 
daughter,  who  was  [a]  very  good  kdy,  and  dyed  last  sum- 
mer, and  I  thinck  hee  was  a  member  of  the  hi^t  parliament 
Performe  your  businesse  with  the  best  ease  you  can,  yet 
giving  every  one  sufficient  content.  I  beleeve  my  lady 
O.  Bryan  is  by  this  time  in  better  health  and  safetie  ;  thougli 
hypochond  and  splenitick  persons  are  not  long  &om  com- 
playning,  yet  they  may  bee  good  patients  and  may  bee  borne 
withall,  especially  if  they  bee  good  natured.  A  bill  is  id- 
closed ;  espargnez  nous  autant  que  vous  paurres,  carje  suii 
age,  et  aye  heaucop  d^anxieteetpeene  de  sustenir  ma  Jhmilk 
God  send  my  L.  Bruce  well  in  France  and  well  to  retume. 
surely  travelling  with  so  ma^  attendants  it  must  bee  a 
great  charge  unto  him.  Dr.  Briggs  wrote  a  letter  to  mee 
concerning  the  bronchocele  of  his  sister  who  was  touched. 
Your  mother  and  .sisters  remember  to  you,  and  Tom  pre- 
sents his  duty.     God  blesse  you  all. — ^Your  loving  father, 

Thomas  Bkowke. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward, — Dec,  9,  [1679.1 

Deab  Sokke, — ^Wee  are  all  glad  to  understand  that  the 
bill  of  mortallety  decreased  so  much  the  last  weeke ;  for 
people  were  fearefull  that  there  might  bee  somewhat  pesti- 
lential in  the  disease.  The  sentences  of  Cateline's  con- 
spiracjr  were,  I  beleeve,  much  taken  notice  of,  and  were  ven 
apposite  to  our  present  affaires.  Wee  understand  the  king 
hath  issued  out  a  proclamation  for  all  papists  or  so  reputed 
to  depart  from  London  ten  miles ;  whicn  makes  men  con- 
ceive that  the  parliament  will  sitt  at  the  prefixed  time.  1 
sawe  the  last  transactions,  or  philosophicall  collections  of  tbe 
B.  S.^  Here  are  some  things  remarkable,  as  Lewenhoecks 
finding  such  a  vast  number  of  litle  animals  in  the  melt  of  > 
eod,  or  the  liquor  which  runnes  &om  it ;  as  also  in  a  pike  o: 

;  and  computeth  that  they  much  exceed  the 

number  of  men  upon  the  whole  earth  at  one  time ;  thougii 
hee  computes  that  there  may  bee  thirteen  thousand  millions 

•  See  "Hooke'g  Philosophical  Collections,"  published  in  1679,  &c.ia 
which  will  be  found  all  the  subjects  of  which  notice  is  here  ti^en. 
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of  men  upon  the  whole  earth,  which  is  very  many.  It  may 
bee  worth  your  reading,  as  also  that  of  the  vast  inundation 
which  was  last  yeare  in  G-a^coigne,  by  the  iruption  of  the 
waters  out  of  the  Pyrenean  mountaines ;  as  also  of  a  flying 
man,  and  a  shippe  to  sayle  in  the  ayre,  wherin  here  are  some 
ingeneous  discourses;  likewise  the  damps  in  coale  mines, 
and  Lorenzini,  a  Morentine,  concerning  the  torpedo ;  beside 
some  other  astronomicall  observations.  God  blesse  you  all» 
Your  mother  and  sisters  send  their  respects,  and  Tom  his 
duty. — Your  loving  father,  Tho.  Beownb, 


fSir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward, — Dec,  15,  [1679.] 

Deab  Sonne, — Some  thinck  that  great  age  superannuates 
persons  from  the  vse  of  phjsicall  meanes,  or  that  at  a  hun- 
dred yeares  of  age  'tis  either  a  foUy  or  a  shame  to  vse 
meanes  to  Hue  longer,  and  yet  I  haue  knowne  many  send  to 
mee  for  their  seuerall  troubles  at  a  hundred  yeares  of  age, 
and  this  day  a  poore  woeman  being  a  hundred  and  three 
yeares  and  a  weeke  old  sent  to  mee  to  giue  her  some  ease 
of  the  colick.  The  macrohii  and  long  liuers  which  I  haue 
knowne  heere  haue  been  of  the  meaner  and  poorer  sort  of 
people.  Tho.  Parrot  was  butt  a  meane  or  rather  poore  man. 
Your  brother  Thomas  gaue  two  pence  a  weeke  to  John 
More,  a  scauenger,  who  dyed  in  the  hundred  and  second 
yeare  of  his  life :  and  'twas  taken  the  more  notice  of  that 
the  father  of  Sir  John  Shawe,  who  marryed  mv  Lady  Kill- 
morey,  and  liueth  in  London,  I  say  that  his  father,  who  had 
been  a  vintner,  lined  a  hundred  and  two  yeares,  or  neere  it, 
and  dyed  about  a  yeare  agoe.  Grod  send  us  to  number  our 
dayes  and  fitt  ourselues  for  a  better  world.  Times  looke 
troublesomely ;  butt  you  haue  an  honest  and  peaceable  pro- 
fession which  may  employ  you,  and  discretion  to  guide  your 
words  and  actions.  GK)d  blesse  my  daughter  Browne  and 
yourself. — ^Your  loving  father,  *     Thohas  Beownb. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  io  his  son  Edward, — Bee,  22,  [1679.] 

Deab  Sonne, — You  sett  downe  a  plentifull  list  of  good 
medicines.  Lambs' -wooll^  in  water  is  also  very  good  wnere 
xaen's  stomacks  will  beare  it.    I  remember  Captain  Bacon^ 

*  Ale  mixed  with  sugar,  nutmeg  and  the  pulp  of  roasted  apples. 
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Sir  Edm.  Bacon's  father  of  fiedgrave,  a  talle  bigge  man,  y 
once  such  an  excraceating  dyturia  acrinumia  et  ardor  vrm 
that  hee  was  beyond  all  patience;  it  being  at  that  times 
yeare  when  pesu^es  were  in  season,  I  wished  bim  to  et 
six  or  seven  peaches,  butt  before  the  moming  hee  eaA  twenU- 
Bre,  and  found  exlTaordinaiy  rebe^  and  \ai&  payne  ceasei 
Hare  a  care  of  your  self  this  cold  weather,  ^nree  are  aUk 
anowe,  and  'lis  now  a  proper  time  to  ireez  eggs  or  the  giik 
of  animals  with  salt  and  snowe :  as  also  how  Mood  of  vsmk 
Areez,  and  how  marrow  in  a  small  bone,  and  whether  it  in: 
freez  through  the  bone,  the  bone  being  covered  with  mm 
and  salt,  with  the  like,  I  am  &yne  to  keep  my  self  wame 
bv  a  fire  side  this  cold  weather.  Tom  presents  his  duty,  vi 
all  their  love  unto  my  daughter,  yourself,  and  all  firiends.- 
I  rest  your  loving  father,  Thomas  Bhowot. 

Tour  sister  Be*ty  hath  read  luito  mee  Mr.  IRicaut's  ht 
torie  of  the  three  laat  Turkish  emperours,  Morat  or  Amuii 
the  !Fourth,  Ibrahim,  and  Mahomet  the  Fourth,  and  is  i 
very  good  historie,  and  a  good  addition  unto  KnoUs  hi 
Turkish  historie,  which  will  then  make  one  of  the  best  bis* 
tories  that  wee  have  in  English. 


i&V  Thomas  JBroume  to  his  son  JEdward,  Jem,  19,  [1679-80 

Deabe  Sottwe, — ^Since  I  last  writt  unto  you  I  have  fonrk 
out  a  way  how  you  shall  receave  Sicaut's  Instorie  withon: 
sending  it  by  the  carts.  I  have  desired  Mr.  Q-eorge  EoR 
a  bookseller  in  this  towne,  to  write  last  IViday  xmto  le 
correspondent,  Mr.  Olavell,  stationer  in  LondcMi,  at  ^ 
Peacock,  in  St.  IPauI's  churchyard,  that  you  may  hsve  ot 
of  those  bookes  of  him  upon  demand  upon  Mr.  Bose's  « 
count,  for  I  pay  him  heere  in  Norwich,  at  the  rabe  -wbic^ 
hee  selleth  the  book  here,  and  as  scone  as  hee  understflnc 
from  Mr.  Clavell  that  you  have  receaved  it  I  paye  him  beer 
I  would  not  have  you  borrowe  it  because  you  may  have 
allwayes  by  you ;  the  life  of  Mahomet  the  Fourth  is  laH^ 
than  all  the  rest,  and  you  having  «een  the  grand  sigtior  dV 
raygni^g,  you  may  do  well  to  knowe  as  much  of  his  histor. 
as  you  can.     I  wonder  whether  Galeazzl  Gualdi  doth  wr- 
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still  or  not,  if  hee  bee  living  -^  ttere  hath  of  late  yeares 
been  a  copious  subject  for  him,  Mr.  [Eicaut  hath  also  writt 
of  i^  present  state  of  the  Q^reek  and  Armenian  diurches, 
by  his  majestiefl  command.  I  have  read  Sir  George  Ent's 
booke^  lately  printed,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Thruston  ;^  'tis  j^ea- 
sant  to  read,  and  very  rationall  done  by  two  very  good  paas, 
which  may  give  a  great  deale  of  creditt  unto  the  English, 
there  being  very  few  bookes,  or  none,  «o  elegantly  writt ; 
Dr.  Thrufiton  is  very  full  of  paradoxes  in  physick,  and  a 
witty  man  also.  Heere  was  so  much  aider  made  this  kst 
autiunuie,  that  Ihere  will  not  bee  half  so  much  French  wise 
spent  heere  as  in  other  yeares,  nor  probably  hereafter,  for 
there  is  so  nuich  planting  of  apple  trees  and  fruits,  that 
they  will  become  so  dieap  that  there  will  bee  litle  profit 
therebv ;  the  last  was  a  strange  plentiful  yeare  of  fruit,  and 
my  wife  teMs  me  shee  bought  above  twentie  quinces  for  a 
painy;  the  long  southearly  wind  makes  trees  budde  too 
so(me,  aaad  the  come  to  ^owe  too  forward,  and  wee  are 
afrayd  of  back  winters,  wch  caoseth  diseases.  Lore  and 
blessing  to  my  daughter  Browne  and  you  all. — ^Your  loving 
father,  Thomas  Beowitb. 


Sir  J^umcK  Browne  to  hie  son  Edward,  Jvly  7,  [1680.] 

Djbabe  SoifNE, — IVee  vnderstood  this  weeke,  by  some  of 
our  common  news  letters,^  thas  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  was  cutt 
of  the  stone,  and  that  the  operation  was  performed  in  three 

^  Count  GflleasBo  Gniddo,  an  Italian  Justorkn,  vfho  died  1678.  His 
Jautorieal  worka,  which  rektted  principally  to  the  period  in  which  he 
lived,  were  numerous  and  extensive,  and  several  of  them  were  trans- 
lated into  English. 

^  Antidiatribe  ;  sen  Animadversionea  in  Malachiss  Thrustoni,  M.D. 
Piatribam  de  Beapiratioais  usu  primario.  Auotore  G«oigia  Ea^o^  Eq. 
Ann  M.D.  etCol.  Lond.  Soc.  1679. 

^  Malachi  Thruston,  M.D.,  Be  IRespirationis  usu,  12mo.  Lug.  Bat. 
1671. 

*  In  the  Monaiy  Beview of  " ?%e MUb  Cww^pmdence"  2  vols.  8vo. 
ocoirs  the  fbllbwing  paAsag'e : — "  The  greater  part  of  this  Correspond- 
ence is  supposed  to  be  fonned  of  the  letters  whidti  were  written  bj  a. 
description  of  pemona  sot  now  in  existence,  and  who  are  termed  in  one 
of  the  extracts,  the  gentle^i^n  who  write  the  neuM  leUert,  The  neceasify 
of  public  journals  which  were  not  then  invented,  being  thus  provided 
for  by  persons  appointed  to  give  ialoimtttion  to  those  who  required  it 
on  puUic  matters."— IfonM/y  Beview,  March  1829,  p.  350. 
2  H  2 
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minutes.^  Pray  Grod  hee  may  do  well  after  it,  Hee  and  his 
lady,  about  four  yeares  agoe,  were  at  iN'orwich,  and  at  my 
howse,  and  they  were  at  Mr.  Long's  howse  about  a  foitnigiit. 
I  conceiue  that  in  some  part  of  the  next  weeke  you  must 
bee  thinking  agayne  of  your  visitt  at  Woodstock/  And  be- 
cause you  must  be  then  in  a  park,  I  will  sett  downe  some 
particulars  *'  De  Cervis  "  out  of  Aristotle  and  Scaliger, 
whereof  you  may  enquire  and  informe  yourself.®  That  their 
gutts  are  so  tender,  that  they  will  breake  upon  a  blove. 
though  their  side  be  not  broaken.  There  is  a  da3mtie  bit 
accounted  by  many,  called  the  inspinne,  which  may  be  the  «• 
tettinum  rectum^  wch  is  very  fatt,  and,  being  iHroyled  or  fryed, 
is  much  desired  by  some.  I  haue  seen  it  at  some  gentlemen's 
tables,  butt  my  stomack  went  against  it ;  you  m&j  aiquire 
of  it  if  you  know  it  not :  I  think  the  gutt  is  turned  side 
outward  to  make  it.  It  is  a  particular  bitt,  and  I  know  no 
other  animal  wherein  the  rectum  is  cooked  up.  Wee  heare 
that  the  grand  signer,  Mahomet  the  Fourth,  is  dead,  wcfc 
may  alter  the  affayrs  of  those  parts,  and  restore  the  seat  of 
the  empyre  to  Constantinople  from  Adrianople.-  Wee  heaw 
of  the  great  penitence  and  retractation  of  my  Lord  Socbes- 
ter,^  and  hereupon  hee  hath  many  good  wishes  and  prayers 
from  good  men,  both  for  his  recouery  here  and  happj  8tat« 
hereafter :  you  may  write  a  few  lines  and  certifie  tne  trutli 
thereof ;  for  my  cosen  Witherley,  who  liveth  with  J  Withe^ 
ley,  writt  something  of  it  to  her  mother  in  Norwich.  Cap- 
tain Scoltown  acknowledgeth  your  great  kindness  to  lus 
wife.  Sure  they  must  haue  some  physitian  at  Tunbridge  to 
aduise  them  upon  all  occasions.  I  was  acquainted  witt 
Dr.  Amerst  while  hee  liued.  God  blesse  you  all. — ^Your 
loving  father,  Thomas  Bkowitk. 

Wee  haue  litle  or  none,  of  viscus  quercmus,  or  miselto  of 
the  oake,  in  this  country ;  butt  I  beleeve  they  may  have  in 
the  woods  and  parks  of  Oxfordshyre.  And  about  this  tintf 
the  ere  vises  ^  haue  the  stones  or  litle  concretions  on  thei* 

^  The  operator,  Francis  Collot,  drew  up  an  aoooimt  of  the  operatioB. 
which  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  MS.  Sloan.  1865. 

7  Woodstock  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Bochester,  whom  Dr.  £dwan 
Browne  was  now  attending  in  his  last  illness. 

^  The  quotation  is  omitted. 

^  Lord  Rochester's  letter  to  Bishop  Burnet,  June  25,  1680. 

*  Crevlse,  or  Cray-fish,  or  Craw-fish  ;  fipom  the  French  icriviaae. 
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head  vender  the  shell  or  crusta,  and  there  are  plenty  of  ere* 
vises  in  those  riuers.  G-od  blesse  my  daughter  Browne,  litle 
Sukey,  and  Ned,  and  be  mercifuU  vnto  us  all,  and  keepe  our 
hearts  firme  vnto  him,  '  Tom  holds  well,  G-od  be  thancked. 
Mr,  Whitefoot  is  at  the  commencement.  I  wish  my  Lord 
Bruce  may  haue  got  good  by  his  journey.  Mr.  Deane  Astley, 
who  is  now  with  mee,  presents  his  sendee. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  JEdward — Ati^,  22,  [1680.] 

Deab  SoNmB,— I  was  very  glad  to  receaue  vour  last  letter. 
God  hath  heard  our  prayers,  and  I  hope  will  blesse  you  still. 
If  the  profitts  of  the  next  yeare  come  not  up  to  this,  I  would 
not  haue  you  discouraged ;  for  the  profitts  of  no  practise 
are  equal  or  regular :  and  you  haue  nad  some  extraordinary 
patients  this  yeare,  which,  perhaps,  some  yeares  will  not 
afford.  Now  is  your  time  to  be  frugaU  and  lay  up.  I 
thought  myself  rich  enough  till  my  children  grew  up.  Be 
carefull  of  your  self,  and  temperate,  that  you  may  bee  able 
to  go  through  your  practise ;  for  to  attayne  to  the  getting  of  a 
thousand  pounds  a  je&re  requires  no  small  labour  of  body 
and  mind,  and  is  a  life  not  much  lesse  paynfolLand  laborious 
then  that  wch  the  meaner  sort  of  people  go  through.  When 
you  putt  out  your  money,  bee  well  assured  of  the  assurance  ; 
and  bee  wise  therein  from  what  your  father  hath  suffered. 
It  is  laudable  to  dwell  handsomely ;  butt  be  not  too  forward 
to  build  or  sett  forth  another  mans  howse,  or  so  to  fill  it 
that  it  may  increase  the  fuell,  if  God  should  please  to  send 
fire.  The  mercifuU  G^d  direct  you  in  all.  Excesse  in  ap- 
parell  and  chargeable  dresses  are  got  into  the  country? 
especially  among  woeman;  men  go  decently  and  playn 
enough.  The  last  assizes  there  was  a  concourse  of  woeman 
at  that  they  call  my  lords  garden  in  Cunsford,  and  so  richly 
dressed  that  some  stranger  sayd  there  was  scarce  the  like  to 
bee  seen  at  Hide  Park,  which  makes  charity  cold.  "Wee 
now  heare  that  this  parliament  shall  sitt  the  21  of  October, 
which  will  make  London  very  full  in  Michaelmas  terme. 
Wee  heare  of  two  oestriges  wch  are  brought  from  Tangier. 
I  sawe  one  in  the  latter  end  of  king  James  his  dayes,  at 
Greenwich  when  I  was  a  schoolboy.  King  Charles  the  first 
had  a  cassaware,  or  emeu,  whose  fine    green  channelled 
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6gge  I  haiue,  and  you  haue  Been  it.  I  doubt  these  irxll  not 
bee  showne  at  Baitholonie^  fajre,  where  ever]r  one  Tuaj  see 
Ihem  for  his  money.  I  haue  lead  all  or  moat  of  Dr.  Lofes 
booke^,  whieh  is  a  pretiy  booke,  and  ^saeti  a  good  aceount 
of  the  lowe  countrey  practise  in  that  disease,  and  hath  some 
other  obsemables.  I  knewe  one  Mr.  Christopber  Loae, 
Sonne  vnto  the  Dr.  Lone,  warden  of  Winehester  coUedge, 
who  was  an  actiue  man  agajnst  the  king  in  the  late  warres, 
and  got  a  great  estate ;  butt  I  think  hee  was  f&jae  to  fly  upon 
the  kings  restauration.  The  chirurgions  haue  made  chojee 
of  new  officers;  tis  probable  they  may  agree,  and  so  you 
may  read  the  next  lent.  The  long  comes  to  N*ewmarkett 
the  next  mcmeth.  A  Yarmouth  man  told  mee  that  bee  sawe 
Dr.  Knights  at  the  Eath ;  perhaps  hee  will  Tiot  bee  at  Kev- 
markett.  I  beleere  you  neuer  sawe  Madame  Baxter.  Since 
Mr.  Cottrell  and  his  lady  and  child  are  with  Sir  W.  Adams 
they  speake  often  of  you,  and  all  go  to  London  at  Michael- 
mas. Mrs.  Dey  is  at  my  bowse,  butt  retumes  with  Madmrne 
Burwell.  Mr.  Parsons  his  sermon^  is  like  to  sell  well 
€k)d  blesse  my  daughter  Browne  and  you  all. — ^Your  loTing 
&ther,  TfiOMA^s  Bbotwuz. 

Sir  IJhomas  Browne  to  his  son  JEdward, — Oct  15,  80.^ 

Dbabe  Soi^tns, — I  thinck  you  are  in  the  right,  when  you 
say  that  physitians  coaches  in  London  are  more  for  state 
then  for  businesse :  there  being  so  many  wayea  wberebr 
they  may  bee  assisted,  and  at  lesser  charge  and  care  in 
London.  The  Thames  and  hackney  coadbes^  being  no  small 
help,  beside  the  great  number  of  coaches  kept  by  private 
gentlemen,  in  and  about  London.  When  1  read  Gkiges 
trayells  in  America^  many  yeares  ago,  I  was  much  surprised 
to  find  that  there  were  twentie  thousand  coaches  in  Mexico, 
perhaps  there  may  be  now  in  London  half  that  number. 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  Norwich,  1578,  she  came  on 
horseback  from  Ipswich,  by  the  high  road  to  Ncnrwich,  in 
the   summer  time;  but  shee  had  a  coach  or  two^  in  her 

'  Morlejf  Chiurleft  Lore,   M.I>.     De  Morbc  Epidemicoy  tmmanm 

1678-9,  8to.  London,  1680. 

3  Probably  on  the  death  of  Lord  Rochester. 

*  The  date,  thiu  abridged,  i»  origina''.  The  present  letter  was  pnV 
'*9hed,  but  not  correctly,  in  Betroepecthr  Revitw,  vol  i,  1^2. 
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trapie.  She  rid  tixrcmgh  N<»vicli,  unto  tbe  biahc^'ft  palace^ 
^vrfaiere  she  atajed  a  weeke,  and  went  aometimea  a  hunting 
on  horseback,  and  up  to  MufliLQid  hiU  o£ten,  to  see  wrestling 
and  shooting,  &e.  When  I  waa  a  youth,  many  great  persona 
trayelled  wil^  3  horses,  but  now  there  is  a  new  face  of 
things.  I  doubt  there  will  bee  aewee  cortex  enough  to  bee 
to  Buffise  the  nation.  God  bless  jou  all. — ^Your  loving 
father,  Thomas  BBOwifs. 


Sir  Thomaa^  Browne  to  his  son  Edwari,     Nouemh.j,  [1680.] 

Deab  SoNinB, — Mr.  alderman  Briggs,  my  neighbour,  who 
is  our  burges,  went  to  London  last  Thursday,  and  in  another 
coach  Mr;  Alderman  Mafi  and  others;  between  Barton 
Mill&  and  Thetford,  bDth  the  coaches  were  robbed  by  3  high- 
waymen ;  but  not  much  money  was  lost,  passengers  vsually 
trauelling  with  litle  money  about  them,  but  the  coachman 
lost  fifteen  pounds  which  he  caryed  to  buye  a  horse. 
Gaptaine  Briggs,  my  neibour,  would  haue  made  some  resis* 
tance  but  they  presently  tooke  awaye  his  sword  which  hee 
used  to  weare  in  the  parliament :  his  man  also  was  gone  out 
of  sight,  and  none  of  the  trauellers  would  joyne  with  him  to 
make  resistance. 

Just  now  while  I  am  writing,  a  poore  woemaai  of  a  hundred 
and  fiue  yeares  old  next  Christmasse,  seems  to  bee  ynderl^ 
common  distemper.  Shee  dwells  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
wall,  and  we  vse  to  be  charitable  vnto  her,  and  your  sisters 
give  h^  often  some  relief.  Joh.  More,  who  was  one  hundred 
and  2  yeares  old,  to  whome  your  brother  Thomas  gaue  some>- 
thing  weekely  all  the  while  hee  was  abroad,  dyed  of  these 
autumnall  distempers,  as  did  also  the  old  man  beyond  Scoale 
Inne,  who  wayted  on  the  Earle  of  Leicester,  when  Queen  Eliz. 
came  to  Norwich,  and  who  told  mee  many  things  thereof.  God 
blesse  you  all. — ^Tour  loving  father^     Thomas  Bbowke. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  ^Edward, — I^ov.  ai,  [1680.] 

Deabs  SoKioj. — ^I  writt  to  you  lately,  of  the  poore  woeman, 
of  a  hundred  and  five  yeares  old,  laking  cme  moneth ;  shee  hath 
had  this  continuall  autumnal  tertian  fever,  and  there  is  good 
hopes  of  her  recovery,  for  she  can  now  rise  and  sett  up  out  of 
her  bed,  and  desires  a  litle  wine,  which  shee  could  [not]  endure 
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in  her  distemper.  Your  sisters  sawe  her  yesterday,  who  itse 
to  give  her  money ;  shoe  sees  so  well,  that  shee  knewe  them 
at  a  distance,  and  her  hearing  is  good»  Pormerly  they  gare 
not  the  cortex  to  quartananans,  before  they  had  been  ill  s 
considerable  time,  butt  I  think  it  should  be  good  to  give  it  at 
the  beginning,  before  their  bloods  are  corrupted  by  the  lengdi 
of  the  disease.  Write  whether  they  do  not  give  it  early  in 
London. — Tour  loving  father,  Tho.  Bbowiste. 


Sir  Thomas  Brotoneto  his  son  Edward,— Dec.  27,  [1680?] 

Deab  Sokne, — Wee  are  all  very  sorry  for  the  losse  of 
the  litle  one  ;^  God  give  us  still  grace  to  resigne  our  vrills 
unto  his,  and  patience  in  all  what  hee  hath  layd  out  for  us. 
God  send  you  wisedome  and  providence,  to  make  a 
prudent  use  of  the  moneys  you  have  from  mee,  beside  what 
you  gett  and  otherwise.  Least  repentence  come  to  late 
upon  you,  consider  that  accidental  charges  may  bee  alwajes 
coming  upon  you,  and  the  folly  of  depending  or  hoping  to 
much  upon  time  tumes  yet  to  come;  since  yeares  will 
creepe  on,  and  impotent  age  accuse  you  for  not  thincking 
early  upon  it.  The  christening  and  buryalls  of  my  children 
have  cost  mee  above  2  hundred  pounds,  and  their  education 
more ;  beside  your  owne,  which  hath  been  more  chargeable^ 
then  all  the  rest  putt  together ;  and  therefore  consider  well 
that  you  are  not  likely  to  plave  in  this  world,  or  in  old  age, 
and  bee  wise  while  you  are  able  to  gett,  and  save  somewhat 
agaynst  a  bad  winter,  and  uncertaintie  of  times.  Gk)d  blesae 
you  all. — ^Tour  loving  father,  Tho.  Bnowiins. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward, — Jan,  6,  [1680-1.] 
Deab  Sokts^e, — ^My  daughter  Browne  writt  mee  word, 
that  you  went  last  Thursday,  to  Ampthill,  to  my  L.  Bruce 
his  Sonne,  which  hath  made  us  very  sollicitous  concerning 
you,  because  you  tooke  such  a  journey,  when  you  had 
wached  with  the  duke  of  Eichmond  the  night  before,  as  also 
because  it  was  exceeding  bad  travelling,  and  worse  then  it 
hath  been  all  this  winter,  and  exceeding  cold.  I  hope  you 
are  returned  and  in  health,  and  that  the  yong  lord  ia  better. 
I  beleeve  it  may  bee  expected  that,  upon  your  retume,  you 
«  Probably  "little  Ned. 
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sliould  visit  the  duke,  you  being  so  suddenly  called  from 

hiin,     Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  of  Braken,  enquired  of  you,  and 

gives   you  thancks   for  your  kindnesse  to  his   daughter 

Mrs.  fietty,  who  was  with  you  the  last  summer,  and  gott 

much  good  by  Tunbridg  waters.     His  old  father  died  the 

last  weeke,  and  left  him  a  fayre  estate  in  lands,  beside 

good  summes  of  money,  which  may  pave  the  debts  which 

the  oversparing  hand  of  his  father  made  him  contract,  by 

borroweng  and  takeng  up  of  monejr.    I  beleeve  hee  is  fiftie* 

four  yeares  old,  at  least.     Sir  William  Cooke,  of  Broome,  is 

85  or  6  yeares  old,  and  likely  to  live ;  so  that  that  honest 

and  worthy  gentleman,  his  sonne,  captain  Cooke,  is  like 

to   stay  yett  awhile  before    hee    cometh   to  the  estate* 

Mr.  Thomas  Holland,  who  liveth  at  Bury,  cannot  bee  so 

litle  as  fiftie,  and  Sir  John  Holland,  who  is  his  father,  like 

to  live  some  yeares.    These  are  the  old  heyres  which  the 

country  lookes  upon,  and  wonder  at  their  fathers,  who  are 

not  like  at  last  to  encrease  their  goods  by  sparing,  since  a 

considerable  part  must  bee  dispersed  into  the  hands  of 

creditors.     Heere  is  a  printed  speech,  supposed  to  be  my 

L.  Shaftsburies,  it  is  cacht  up  and  read  by  many :  there  are 

many  passages  in  it  litle  to  the  honour  and  reputation  of 

the  king.^    Though  the  commons  howse  bee  free,  and  the 

howse  of  lords  also,  for  what  they  say  within  their  walls, 

yet  [it]  is  much  that  their  speeches  should  be  printed  and 

sent  about.    Tom,  Grod  be  thanked,  is  well.    God  blesse  my  ^ 

daughter  Brown  and  little  Susan. — ^Your  loving  father, 

Thomas  Bbowiste. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward. — Feb,  1,  [1680-1.] 
Deabe  Sonne, — Wee  have  been  exceeding  solicitous  for 
Mrs.  Jane  Allington,  and  the  great  sorrowe  my  good  Lady 
Adams  was  like  to  haue  if  she  should  dye.  And  therefore 
you  did  very  well  to  giue  us  that  wellcome  notice  that  shee 
was  well  agay^ne.  I  took  notice  this  weeke  of  the  notable 
voyce  of  a  hound  aboue  all  other  doggs ;  and  therefore  at 
your  opportunity  you  may  examine  the  vocal  organs  of  a 
hound;   there  may  be   something'  considerable,    perhaps, 

^  A  speech  lately  made  by  a  noble  peer  of  the  realm.  London, 
printed  for  F.  S.  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  in  tbe  Boyal  Exchange,  in 
Cornhill,  1681.— 2  pp.  sm.  folio  im,  Bib,  Mu8*  BrU^ 
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beside  tlie  rest,  irom  the  frame  of  his  mouth  and  slabbine 
lil^.  I  haue  not  seen  Sir  1¥.  Adams  Eonce  hee  came 
into  Norfolk.  I  beleeva  hee  hath  been  bnisie  i^nt  the 
election  for  knights  of  the  shyre.  Bntt  iuatr  as  lam 
writing  Sir  William  Adams  comes  to  me,  azid  delinered  yoor 
letter  and  token  to  Tom,  who  was  verj  glad,  and  presents 
his  duty  and  thanks  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  lone  to 
his  sister.  Four  stood,  Sir  J.  Hobart,  Sir  Peter  Gleane. 
Sir  Jacob  Astley,  and  Sir  l^omas  Hfffe.  It  wa»  a  hsd 
canuas :  Sir  John  caryed  it  by  a  hundred  xoyeeSy  wa&tn^ 
two  or  three.  Sir  Pfeter  by  sixteen  or  seventeen,  which  li«e 
had  more  then  Sir  Jacob.  Sir  Thomas  Hare  had  the  fewest. 
yet  not  many  lesse  then  Sir  Jacob.  Sir  Pfeter  had  like  to 
haue  lost  it,  b^  the  great  and  tempestuous  wind  wch  was  on 
last  Sunday  mght,  and  held  the  greatest  port  of  Mondar. 
which  was  the  election  day.  The  Yarmouth  men  came  to 
H"orwich,  either  by  boat  or  horse,  tiie  day  bef(M«,  to  tiie 
number  of  three  hundred,  for  Sir  John  and  Sir  Fieter ;  butt 
there  were  three  boates  which  were  to  come -on  Sunday 
night,  with  fishermen,  for  Sir  John  and  Sir  Peter,  butt  the 
wind  was  so  high  and  contrarie  that  they  were  fayne  tc 
retume.  Only  sixteen  or  seventeen  of  them  were  so  w- 
solute  that  they  went  on  shoare  and  came  on  foot,  whicli 
made  Sir  Peter  to  haue  the  second  voyce.  Sir  Heon 
Hobart  was  chosen  one  of  the  burgesses  for  Ljnne,  asii 
Alderman  Taylor  the  other,  who  was  burgeeee  tlie  last  pai^ 
liament.  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  and  Mr.  William  Harboni 
were  chosen  agayne.  Mr.  Hoast  and  Sir  Eobert  Stewart 
for  [Eysing]  as  before.  Ours  are  like  to  be  chosen  agape 
as  also  the  knights  of  the  shyre  for  Suffolk*  God  blesae  yo& 
all.  I  shall,  Grod  willing,  aoone  write  agayne. — ^You: 
lovii^  father,  Thomas  !Bbowk£. 

My  seme  to  my  lady  Adams. 


Sir  Thomas  Broume  to  his  son  Edward,— Feb.  28,  [leSO-l/ 

DEAJt  Sonne, — ^A  great;  part  of  our  newes  hath  been,  c: 
late,  made  out  [of]  severall  elections,  and  the  circumstances 
of  them.  Sir  James  Johnson  and  Mr.  England  are  burgesses 
for  Yarmouth.  Sir  James  is  a  sober  and  understanding 
person,  very  civill,  and  your  kind  acquamtance.     1^  Sobers 
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Kemp  and  Sir  Philip  gUppon  are  dsoeen  for  Dunwieh  as 
before,  the  towne  hafiDg  s^it  uoto  them  desiring  them  to 
accept  of  the  place.  So  wee  have  butt  two  newe  parliament 
men  for  Norfolk.  Sir  James  Johnscm  for  Yarmouth,  and 
8ir  Henry  Hobart  for  Ljnne.  And  for  ought  I  perceave 
there  is  no  considerable  number  of  new  men  chosen  in  other 
parts.  I  &id  in  the  newes  letters  that  Mr.  Whittle,  the  kings 
chirurgeon,  is  dead,  and  that  your  neibour  Mr.  Moullins,  is 
swome  in  his  place ;  butt  which  of  the  Moullins  I  knowe 
not,  perhaps  Mr.  Peirce  may  bee  in  Scotland  with  the  duke. 
I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  King  of  England  is  fayne  to 
reduce  his  howsehold  expences  to  twelre  thousand  pounds 
p.  annum,  especially  hee  having  a  farre  greater  rerenue  then 
any  of  his  predecessors.  God  keepe  Si  honest  men  fix>m 
penury  and  want ;  men  can  bee  honest  no  longer  then  they 
can  give  every  one  his  due  :  infundo  parsimonia  seldome  re- 
covers or  restores  a  man.  This  rule  is  to  be  earned  by  all, 
vtere  divitiis  tanquam  moriturus,  et  idem  tanquam  mctisrus 
pardto  divitiis.  So  may  bee  avoyded  sordid  avarice  and 
improvident  prodigallity  ;  so  shall  not  a  man  deprive  himself 
of  God*s  blessings,  nor  throwe  away  God's  mercies  ;  so  may 
hee  bee  able  to  do  good  and  not  suffer  the  worst  of  evils. 
Two  earfchem  bottles  floatting  upon  the  sea,  vrii^  this 
motto,  "  si  eolUdimwr  Jrangimur^^*  is  applycable  unto  any  two 
concernes  whose  interest  is  united,  and  is  to  conserve  one 
another;  which  makes  mee  sorry  for  this  dissention  between 
the  king  and  the  people,  that  is,  the  major  part  of  them,  as 
the  elections  declare.  God  send  a  happy  conclusion,  and 
bee  reconciled  imto  us,  and  give  us  grace  to  forsake  our 
sinnes,  the  houtefeux  and  incendiaries  of  all.  God  blesse 
you  alL — Tour  loving  father,  Thomas  Bbowks. 


Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  daughter  Mrs.  Littleton — 
iSc^*.  16,  [1681.]    * 

Deabe  Betty, — ^Tho  it  were  noe  wonder  this  very  tem- 
pestious  and  stormy  winter,  yet  I  am  sorry  you  had  such  an 
uncomfortable  sight  as  to  behold  a  ship  cast  away  so  neer 
you ;  this  is  noe  strange  tho  unwelcom  sight  at  Yarmouth, 
Cromer,  Winterton,  and  sea  towns :  tho  you  could  not  saue 
them,  I  hope  they  were  the  better  for  your  prayers,  both 
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those  that  perishd  and  those  that  scapd.  Some  wear  away 
in  cahnes,  some  are  caried  away  in  storms  :  we  come  inte 
the  world  one  way,  there  are  many  gates  to  goe  out  of  it. 
God  giue  us  grace  to  fit  and  prepare  our  selues  for  that 
necessity,  and  to  be  ready  to  leaue  all  when  and  how  so  ever 
he  shall  call.  The  prayers  of  health  are  most  like  to  be 
acceptable ;  sickness  may  choak  our  devotions,  and  we  are 
accepted  rather  by  our  life  then  our  death  :  we  have  a  rule 
how  to  lead  the  one,  the  other  is  uncertain,  and  may  comt 
in  a  moment.  God  I  hope  will  spare  you  to  serve  him  lous, 
who  didst  begin  early  to  serve  him.  There  died  thirty-sii 
last  week  in  Norwiah.  The  small  pox  very  common ;'  and 
we  must  refer  it  to  Gods  mercy  when  he  pleaseth  to  abate 
or  cease  it ;  for  the  last  run  of  the  small  pox  lasted  much 
longer  then  this  has  yet  dun.  Your  brother  Thomas  wen: 
once  from  Yarmouth  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  at  the  M 
of  White  the  next  day  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afbemoon,  bm 
it  was  with  such  a  wind,  that  he  was  never  so  sick  at  sea  a 
at  that  time.  I  came  once  from  Dublin  to  Chester  a: 
Michaelmas,  and  was  so  tossed  that  nothing  but  milk  as: 

?)88ets  would  go  down  with  me  for  two  or  three  days  after, 
our  self  is  not  impatient,  you  will  haue  noe  cause  to  be 
sad :  giue  no  way  unto  melaacholy,  which  is  purely  sadnes 
without  a  reasonable  cause.  You  shall  never  want  oar 
dayly  prayers,  and  also  our  frequent  letters.  Qod  bless  yoii 
both — ^I  rest  your  loving  father,  Thomas  BBOWint. 


;  ^*V  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward, — Jan,  9,  [1681-2.] 

Deab  SoNyE, — I  presume  you  arecarefull  of  your  healtL 
and  not  only  to  regayne  butt  to  conserve  it.  Long  health  is 
apt  to  begett  security,  and  God  mercifully  interposeth  some 
admonitions  and  rubbs  to  make  us  consider  ourselves,  and 
to  carry  a  warie  hand  in  our  affayres  of  all  kinds.  The 
merciful  providence  of  God  go  ever  with  you,  and  continue 
to  blesse  you.  Mr.  Carpenter,  who  brought  the  letters,  is 
secretary  of  Jersey,  and  when  or  whether  hee  goes  back  ic 
Guemzey,  I  beleeve  is  uncertaine:  for,  to  obtaine  con* 
veniency  of  passage,  the  Jersey  men  come  conmionly  w 
Guemzey.  1  thinck  you  did  well  not  to  hazard  your 
selfe  at  that  time  by  such  a  journey  as  to  Lewys,  whereof 
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part  is  a  very  bad  waye.     I  remember,  when  I  was  very 
yong,  and  I  thinck  butt  in  coates,  my  mother  carryed  mee  to 
my  grandfather  Garawayes  bowse  in  Lewys.    I  retaine  only 
in  my  mind  the  idea  of  some  roomes  of  the  bowse  and  of  the 
chjorcb.     Our  maior  was  sent  for  by  a  letter  to  appeare 
before  the  king  and  counsell  the  weeke  before  Xmas  ;  some 
chief  brewers  of  Norwich  and  excisemen  had  accused  him  for 
putting  downe    some  alehouses,   and  denying  to  license 
others,  and  hindring  the  kings  profitt.     Butt  when  hee  had 
shewen  that  he  did  butt  what  the  law  required  of  him,  that 
there  were  still  an  umreasonable  number  of  ale-houses,  and 
that  they  were  a  great  occasion  of  debaucherie  and  povertie 
in  the  towne,  so  that  the  rates  of  the  poore  have  been  en- 
creased  eight  hundred  pounds  more  then  formerly,  hee  was 
dismissed  with  commendations.     His  maiestie  soone  per- 
ceaved  the  excisemen  and  brewers  made  a  cloake  of  his 
interest  for  their  o'wne,  and  would  not  have  his  subjects  de- 
bauched and  impoverished  upon  his  account.     Wee  have 
had  much  cyder  given  us  this  winter,  and  now  at  Christmas  it 
is  apt  to  gripe  many,  and  so  hard  that  they  drinck  it  with  a 
little  sugar.    That  which  was  sent  you  from  Guernsey  may 
probably  bee  good,  but  having  been  upon  the  sea  tis  likelv 
it  may  be  hard.    My  wife  and  others,  except  myself,  drinck 
a  httle  at  meales ;  and  Tom  calls  for  the  bottomes  of  the 
glasses,  where  tis  sweetest,  and  cares  little  for  the  rest.    It 
helps  to  make  good  syHibubs  in  the  summer.    A  great  part 
of  our  newes  is  of  the  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco's  embassa- 
dour,  with  his  presents  of  lyons  and  oestridges.''    I  remem- 
ber an  embassadour  who,  in  King  Charles  the  First's  time, 
came  from  the  king  of  Morocco  to  help  him  to  besiedge 
Sally,  then  revolted  from  him ;  hee  besiedged  it  by  land,  and 
the  English  with  eight  shipps  by  sea,  and  so  the  town  was 
taken.    Hee  brought  with  him  many  gallant  horses,  for  a 
present  with  strong  tayles  and  very  long  maines,  and  pic- 
tures thereof  were  taken;  and  there  is  one  still  in  this 
towne;   and,  at  a  gentleman^ s  bowse  in  the  country  the 
picture  of  the  Moorish  embassadour  on  horseback,  as  hee 
rid  through  London  at  his  entry,  as  bigge  as  the  life,  which 
cost  nffcie  pounds,  and  is  a  noble  peece,  about  as  bigge  as 

'  Evelyn  i,  637,  8. 
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Titian V  Charles  tlie  Pint  on  horseback,  in  the  hall  of  t^ 
Duke's  pkce.    I  am  glad  my  cosen  Cradock  is  come  of  >  I 
well.     Tis  like  my  L.  8.  will  sett  still,  aod  content  to  k?  | 
escaped  such  a  danger.      Love  and  blessing  to  you,  nj 
daughter  Browne,  and  you  all,  as  also  from  my  wife ;  k^ 
from  Franck,  duty  from  Tom. — Your  loving  &ther:, 

Thomas  Bbowsi. 

"'  I  doubt  aU  my  letters  sent  [to]  Ghxemsey  within  tka 
two  moneths  lye  still  at  Southampton ;  the  vmid  hark 
continued  southerly  and  westerly  at  iMs  time  of  Tew 
bey(^d  observation,  to  the  great  detriment  of  many  nar- 
chands. 

Sir  Th6fM8  Broume  to  his  son  JEdwari.—Bd),  15,  [1681-2^ 

Beas  Sokite, — ^I  receaved  yours  by  the  last  post,  wtie 
you  writt  after  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  made  a  shifi:  ^ 
send  it  the  same  night.  You  did  well  to  observe  the  eclipse 
for  it  was  a  totall  one,  and  remarkable.  By  this  time  pn- 
bably  you  have  conferred  with  knowing  persons  about  i 
your  doubts  were  rationall,  and  also  your  thoughts  of  cb 
Apogfeum,  and  how  the  shadowe  of  which  should  bee  n 
faynt  as  not  to  obscure  the  moone  more,  whereas  some  tinier 
it  hath  been  observed, ''  Lunam  edipsatum  iuterdum  peniiv 
in  corIo  evanuisseV  Butt  I  doubt  not  butt  something  wi 
be  sayd  hereof  at  the  E.  S.  or  elsewhere,  from  whence  thi} 
wiU  receave  accounts,  and  also  ftom  Mr.  Flamsted.  Tl:" 
wind  hath  been  these  3  dayes  at  south  west  agayne,  so  tk 
wee  may  expect  letters  from  Ouemsey.  "Wee  hearetL 
Duches  of  Portsmouth  goeth  for  Prance,  some  time  i: 
March.  I  doubt  the  English  will  not  like  the  setting  up: 
colledge  of  physidans  in  Scotland,^  nor  their  endeavouring  t- 
sett  up  an  Sast  India  and  straight  company.^     They  hop^ 

^  This  is  an  error ;  Titian  died  in  1576.  It  was  Yandyck  to  vihx 
Charles  I.  repeatedly  sat. 

*  29ih  Nov.  1681,  the  king,  by  his  letters  patent,  incorporated  certai: 
physicians  in  Edinbuigh  and  th«r  tacoessors,  into  a  body  politick,  b 
the  titk  of  the  President  aod  Boyal  College  of  Pliysieiaas,  at  £& 
buigh. 

*  29th  Oct.  1681,  Charles  IT.  granted  a  charter  to  ''ihe  Companj: 
Merdkants  of  the  city  of  Bklinburgh.*  It  was  oonfiniied  June  1' 
1693,  till  which  time  the  trade  of  Edinburgh  seems  to  have  been  oonfine. 
to  Norway,  the  Baltick,  and  EngUnd. 
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-fco  do  anrtlmig,  by  tbe  favor  and  encouragement  of  the 
duke.  Ii  they  Bott  up  a  colledge  and  breed  many  physitians, 
i^ee  shall  be  sure  to  hare  a  great  p&rt  of  tl^m  in  England. 

Mr.  Olarke  telle  me  that  he  sawe  2  bstridges  in  London  ^ 
in  Cromwell's  time.  Though  you  sawe  an  ostridge  in  the 
I>uke  of  Moronce  his  garden,  yett  I  do  not  peroeave  you 
sawe  any  one  among  the  curiosities  and  rarities  of  any  of 
the  princes  of  Germany.  Perhaps  the  king  will  send  some 
of  his  to  the  King  of  Prance,  the  Prince  of  Orastge,  &c.  the 
losse  of  thel^etherkiids  hath  been  very  great,  butt  I  hope 
not  BO  great  as  is  reljM<ed.  God  blesse  you  all. — Your  loving 
&ther,  Thomas  Bsowkj;. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  his  son  Edward? — June  16,  [  1682.] 

Deas  SoNinSf — J  have  sent  the  4  sheets  you  sent  mee,  by 
captttine  Lulmans  eldest  sonne,  who  went  this  morning 
to^'ards  Lond(»i,  in  the  2  dayes  coach,  and  a  paper  within 
them.  I  am  glad  you  have  putt  an  end  to  that  labour, 
thoush  I  am  not  eorry^thafc  you  undertooke  it.  Wee  are 
glad  to  understand,  by  my  daughter  Browne's  letter,  that 
my  daughter  Faixfax  is  delivered  of  a  »(»me.  The  blessing 
of  God  bee  witii  them  both,  and  send  them  health.  The 
vessel  of  sider  sent  you  from  Guemzey  was  nackt,  it  came 
not  out  of  NonoaandjB  butt  from  Guernzey,  though  it  wa« 
not  of  my  sonne  and  daughters  making.  They  might 
have  made  much,  there  being  plenty  of  apples,  butt  they 
made  butt  2  or  3  hoggesheads  themselves  for  their  own  use. 
Your  sister  tells  mee  that  they  have  plentie .  of  large 
oysters,  like  Bumham  oyaters,  about  €luemzey,  and  all 
those  rocky  seas  to  St.  Mallowea,  and  have  a  peculiar  way  of 
disposing  and  selling  of  tiiem,  that  they  are  not  decayed  or 
flatt  before  they  bee  eaten.  They  bring  them  into  iiie  haven 
in  vessells  that  may  containe  vast  quantities,  and  when  they 
come  at  a  competent  distance  from  the  peere  head,  they 
anker  and  cae^  all  the  oysters  overboard  into  the  sea ;  sjiA 
when  the  tide  goeth  away,  and  tbe  groimd  bare,  the  people, 
come  to  buy  them,  and  the  owners  stand  on  drye  ground 
and  sell  them.  When  the  tide  comes  in,  the  buyers  retire, 
and  come  agayne  at  the  next  ebbe,  and  buye  them  agayne, 
*  Betrospectiye  Review,  vol.  i,  p.  162. 
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and  80  every  ebbe  till  they  bee  all  sould.     So  tlie  oysiten 
are  kept  liyelj,  and  well  tasted,  being  so  often  under  tbe 
salt  sea  water,  and  if  thej  had  a  yesselL  of  a  hundred  tanLi 
fidl  thej  might  sell  them  while  they  were  good,  being  thib 
ordered  allthough  it  should  take  sometime  to  sell  them  ail 
This  seems  a  sood  contrivance,  and  such  as  I  have  not  heaic 
of  in  England.    Wee  hope  Captain  Cotton  is  got  bj  tlu5 
time  to  Guemzey,  though  the  winds  have  been  ofben  cro^ 
to  gett  from  the  Downes  thither,  it  hath  been  in  the  noit: 
these  3  dayes,  and  it  was  yesterday  so  cold  that  we  coui: 
have  endiired  a  fire.     Captain  Cotton  intended  to  call  a: 
Southampton,  if  possible,  for  divers  letters  and  despachfi 
which  had  been  retarded  by  the  lasting  south-west  wind,  whid: 
I  doubt  hee  could  not  performe.     My  daughter  hath  hear: 
twice  from  Guernsey,  since  shee  came  to  Norwich,  and  on« 
from    Lychfield,  from  Mrs.  Katherine  Litelton,  her  hus- 
band's  sister,  a  singular  good  woeman.    I  heare  Mrs.  Suck- 
ling is  well  at  her  brother's  in  Suffolk,  butt  shee  dares  m 
yet  adventure  to  Norwich,  with  her  children,  for  feare  of  tit 
smaU  pox.    The  warlike  provisions  of  the  emperour  anc 
empyre,  &c.  hath  the  countenance  of  a  warre,  butt  the  siuD' 
mer  is  farre  advanced.    "Wee  heare  the  Duchesse^of  Porte- 
mouth  hath  found  much  benefitt  bj  the  waters,  and  is  retuio- 
ing  into  England.    The  peace  with  Argier  gives  some  life 
unto  the  Yarmouth  men,  and  no  small  content  unto  alL 


Dr.  Edward  Browne  to  his  Father,— Oct.  3,  1682. 

Most  honoxtbed  Eathee, — ^The  salary  of  the  hospital 
is  so  ordered  that  it  comes  to  twenty  shillings  a  weeke :  for 
the  patients  within  the  house,  the  physitian  receives  quar- 
terly nine  pounds  and  a  noble,  and  for  the  out  patients  at 
Easter,  fifben  pounds,  which  comes  to  fifty-two  poundes  anc 
a  noble  in  a  year ;  for  which  hee  cannot  write  less  then  sii 
thousand  praescriptions.  We  want  a  good  chalybeat  eIe^ 
tuary,  that  doth  not  purge,  for  ours  doth  sometimes.  I  kiov 
not  who  invented  it,  and  it  is  not  well  compounded,  yet :: 
doth  much  good ;  it  is  this, — 
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R.  Ri^.  Baphani  rustic,  ^iij. 
Oort.  Ligni  Sassafras  ^iij. 
Bad.  jalapp»^ 
Bad.  Medioacan.  5  ^ss. 
Triiim  Santal.  a  9ij. 
BassursB  Eboris  5SS. 
Crem.  Tartan  5j. 


Limaturffi  Chalybis  ^ij. 
Oonserr.  Cochlearis  hortensis  ^'. 
TheriaCBd  Diatessar.  5vj. 
Conserv.  Marrubij 
Conserv.  Absynt.  vulgaris  &  Jss. 
Ozymel.  scylUt  q.  s.  m.  f.  Electuary 


I  thinke  to  have  this  made  ready,  but  if  you  please  to 
adde  or  alter  it,  it  shall  not  be  made  up  till  I  hear  from 
you,  sir. 


K.  Conserv.  Absynt.  vulgaris  ^ij. 
Conserv.  Bosar.  Bubrar.  ^xij. 
Zinzib.  condit.  3iiij. 
Cort.  Winter.  ^. 


Limaturse  Chalyb.  5iij. 
Syr.  de  Quinq.  Bad.  q.  s.  m.  £  Elec* 
toar. 


And  so  it  may  be  a  standing  medicine,  as  well  as  the  other* 
They  make  use  of  pills  in  old  coughs  and  diseases  on  the 
lungs,  which  they  call  pilula  nigrcBy  which  are  these, 

Jk.  Bad.  Enulse  I  Saochari  Cadi  S  lib.  j. 

Bad.  Irid.  florent.  I  Picis  liquids  q.  s.  m.  f.  Massa 

Sem.  Anisi  | 

but  I  prescribe  more  of  a  strong  diacodium  they  make. 
Pray,  su:^  write  me  word  how  you  make  your  syrupus  de 
scordio,  for  it  is  not  knowne  in  London.  Pray,  sir,  thinke 
of  some  good  effectual  cheape  medicines  for  the  hospitall ; 
it  will  be  a  piece  of  charity,  which  will  be  beneficiall  to  the 
poore,  hundred  of  years  after  we  are  all  dead  and  gone. 
The  purging  electuary,  which  is  divided  into  boluses  of  half 
an  ounce,  or  six  dragmes,  as  it  is  ordered,  is  thus, 

R.  Electuarii  lenitivi  Jxij.  I  Syr.  Bosar.  solutivi  q.  s.  m.  £  Meo- 

Cremor.  Tartar,  ^iij  5yj.         I      tuarium. 
Jalap.  Pulv.  ^ijss.  | 

We  make  much  use  of  earyocostmum  and  jalep  powdered, 
which  are  also  often  taken  in  four  ounces  of  the  purging 
decoction,  which  is  made  of  senna,  rhubarb,  polypody,  sweet 
fennell  seeds,  and  ginger.  Their  scurvy  grass  drinke  is 
good ;  they  allow  three  barrells  every  weeke  of  it,  to  every 
barrell  they  put  a  pound  of  horse  raddish,  four  handfulls  of 
common  wormwood,  fifteen  handfulls  of  scurvy  grasse,  gar- 
den scurvy  grasse,  fifteen  handfulls  of  brokelime,  and  fifteea 

VOL.  in.  2  I 
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bandfulls  of  water  cresses,  to  a  barrell  of  good  ale;  \rhiei 
the  poor  people  like  very  well. 

St.  Thomas  Hospitall  is  larger  than  ours,  and  holds  foity 
or  fifty  persons  more ;  we  have  divers  of  the  king's  soldiers 
in  the  hospitall.  My  wife  sent  downe  the  last  weeke,  i 
pastborde  box,  by  the  waggons,  with  candlesticks  for  ^ 
f  00I7,  and  chocolate  for  my  lady  Pettus.  My  duty  to  r 
most  dear  mother,  and  love  to  my  sister,  and  Tomy. — Yol 
most  obedient  sonne,  Edwabb  Bnowiirs. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dr»  JBrovme  to  Dr,  Sewry  Fov:et\        [1647  P]  * 

Eic  Bitkiov  Kvtipvnra  [i.  e.  statesmaa  from  the  book]  is  grown 
into  a  proverb ;  and  no  less  ndiculons  are  they  who  thinJc  out  of 
book  to  become  physicians.  I  shall  therefore  mention  such  as 
tend  less  to  ostentation  than  use,  for  the  directing  a  noyice  to 
observation  and  experience  without  which  you  cannot  expect  to 
be  other  than  ^k  PipXiov  Kv€epviirrfQ.  Galen  and  Hippocrates  must 
be  had  as  fathers  and  fountams  of  the  faculty.  And,  indeed, 
Hippocrates's  Aphorisms  should  be  conned  for  the  frequent  use 
which  may  be  made  of  them.  Lay  your  foundation  in  anatomy, 
wherein  avTo\l/ia  must  be  your  fiaus  Achates,  The  help  that 
books  can  afford  you  may  expect,  besides  what  is  deuvered 
sparsim  from  Galen  and  Hippocrates,  Yesalius,  Spigelius,  and 
iBarthoHnus.  And  be  sure  you  make  yourself  master  of  Dr. 
Harvey's  piece  I>e  Circul,  Scmg. ;  which  discovery  I  prefer  to 
that  of  Columbus.  The  knowledge  of  plants,  animals,  and 
minerals,  (whence  are  fetched  the  Materia  Medicamentorum) 
may  be  your  vaptpyov ;  and,  so  far  as  concerns  physic,  is  attain- 
able in  gardens,  fields,  apothecaries*  and  druggists'  shops.  Bead 
Tlieophrastus^  Dioscorides,  Matthiolus,  Dodonseus,  and  our 
Enghsh  herbalists :  Spigelius's  Isa^oge  in  rem  herbariam  will 
be  of  use,    Wecker's  Antidotarium  speciale,  Eenodeeus  for  com- 

Sosition  and  preparation  of  medicaments.  .  See  what  apothecaries 
o.  Eead  Morelli  Formulas  medicas,  Bauderoni  Pharma^copcBa, 
Fharma^eopcea  Auaustana,  See  diymical  operations  in  hospitals, 
private  houses.  Eead  Eallopius,  Aquapendente,  ParsBus,  Vigo, 
&c.  Be  not  a  stranger  to  the  useml  part  of  ch^istry.  See 
what  chymistators  do  in  their  officines.  Begin  with  Tirocinium 
Chymicum,  CroUius,  Hartmannus,  and  so  by  degrees  march  oiik 

1  From  a  reference  in  Mr.  Smith's  letter,  p.  360,  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  present  (which  appears  to  have  been  communicated  to 
the  world  by  Dr.  Bichard  Middleton  Massey,  F.B.S.)  was  addressed  (o 
Dr.  Henry  Pow^r,  of  New-Hall,  near  EaUmd,  Yorkshire ;  author  of 
ExperimefiUal  Philosophy ,  in  Three  Books,  contaimmg  new  ExperimentSy 
Mioroscopical  Mercwrial,  and  Magnetical,  4to.  1664. 
2  I  2 
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Materia  Medieamentorum,  snrgeiy  and  chymistrj,  may  be  yoor 
diyernons  and  recreationB ;  physic  is  your  business.  Havinf, 
therefore,  gained  perfection  in  anatomy,  betake  yoaiselfti) 
Sennertos's  Institutions,  which  read  with  care  and  diligence  two 
or  three  times  oyer,  and  assure  yourself  that  when  yon  are  a  per- 
fect master  of  these  institutes  you  will  seldom,  meet  with  any 
point  in  physic  to  which  j^ou  will  not  be  able  to  speak  like  a  mm. 
This  done,  see  how  institutes  are  applicable  to  practice,  h 
reading  upon  diseases  in  Sennertus,  Femelius,  Mercsatos,  Holl^ 
rius,  £yeriu8,  in  particular  treatises,  in  coimsels,  and  oonsoiti- 
tions,  all  which  are  of  singular  benefit.  But  in  reading  upo 
diseases  satisfy  yourself  not  so  much  with  the  r^memesKi 
down  (although  I  would  not  haye  these  altogether  neglected)  u 
with  the  true  imderstandingthe  nature  of  the  disease,  its  caoaa, 
and  proper  indications  for  cure.  For  by  this  knowledge,  sod 
that  of  me  instruments  you  are  to  work  by,  the  Materia  Medi- 
eamentorum, you  will  on«n  conquer  with  ease  those  difficultieE, 
through  which  books  will  not  be  able  to  bring  you ;  seerdva 
medieorum  est  judicium.  Thus  haye  I  briefly  pointed  out  \k 
way  which,  closely  pursued,  will  lead  to  the  highest  pitch  of  tl? 
art  you  aim  at.  Although  I  mention  but  few  lKK>ks  (which,  veil 
digested,  will  be  instar  omnium)  yet  it  is  not  my  intent  tocon&e 
you.  If  at  one  yiew  you  would  see  who  hath  written,  and  npo 
what  diseases,  by  way  of  counsel  and  obseryation,  look  tipos 
Moronus's  Directorium  Medico^practicum,  You  may  look  upa 
all,  but  dwell  upon  few.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  great  use  of 
the  Greek  tongue  in  physic ;  without  it  nothing  can  be  done  to 
perfection.  iSie  words  of  art  you  may  leam  from  Gorrewi 
Definitiones  Medica,  This  and  many  good  wishes, — "Ftom  yoc 
loying  friend,  Thomas  Bsowkx. 

Dr  Henry  Power  to  Dr.  Browne, — Ch,  Coll,  Camb.  15tA  Sept. 

1648. 

Sight  Worshipfull, — I  cannot  but  returne  yon  infinite 
thankes  for  your  excessiye  paynes  in  doubling  of  your  last  letter 
to  mee,  both  pages  whereoi  were  so  exceeding  satisfactory  to  jdt 
requests,  as  that  I  know  not  wheather  of  them  may  more  justlr 
ehallenee  a  larger  returne  of  thankes  from  mee.  For  the  foii- 
page  I  haye  traced  your  commands,  and  simpled  in  the  wooJs. 
meadows,  and  fields,  instead  of  gardens,  which  being  obvious  aoii 
in  eyery  countrey,  I  may  easyiy  hereafter  bee  made  a  gardeo 
herbalist  b^  any  shee  empirick.  I  haye  both  Gerard  with  Jolui* 
son's  addition,  and  Parkmson  ;  the  former  has  the  deerer  cutt 
and  outyies  the  other  in  an  accurate  description  of  a  plant ;  ti» 
latter  is  the  better  methodist,  and  has  bedded  his  ^ants  in  i 
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better  ranke  and  order.  I  compared,  also,  Dodonaeus  with  them, 
who  does  very  well  for  a  short  and  curt  herbalist :  yet  I  shall 
embrace  Gerard  above  all,  because  you  pleased  to  honour  him 
with  your  approbation.  For  the  back  side  of  your  letter,  I  am 
extreamely  satisfied  in  your  resolves  of  my  qusere,  I  confesse  I 
run  into  too  deepe  a  beliefe  and  too  strong  a  conceipt  of  chymis- 
try,  (yet  not  beyond  what  some  of  those  artists  affirme)  of  the 
reproduction  of  the  same  plant  by  ordinary  way  of  vegetation, 
for  (say  they)  if  the  salt  be  taken  and  transferred  to  another 
countrey  and  there  sowed,  the  plant  thereof  shall  sprout  out 
even  from  common  earth.  But  it  will  be  satisfaction  enough, 
to  the  ^eatest  of  my  desires,  to  behold  the  leafes  thereof  shad- 
dowed  m  glaciation,  of  which  experiment  I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
liappynesse  to  be  ocularly  evinced  at  some  opportunitjr  by  you. 

Sir,  I  have  a  great  desire  to  shift  my  residence  a  while,  and  to 
live  a  moneth  or  two  in  Norwich  by  you :  where  I  may  have  the 
liappynesse  of  your  neighbourhood.  Here  are  such  fewe  helpes 
liere,  that  I  feare  I  shall  make  but  a  lingering  nrogresse  unlesse 
I  have  your  personall  discourse  to  further  ana  prick  forwards 
my  slow  endeavours.  But  I  shall  determine  of  nothing  till  I  see 
you  here,  in  which  journey  I  could  wish  (were  it  not  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  your  affaires)  you  would  prevent  our  expectations. 
Sir,  I  have  now  by  the  frequency  of  living  and  dead  dissections 
of  doggs,  run  through  the  whole  body  of  anatomy,  insisting  upon 
Spigelius,  BarthoHnus,  Femelius,  Columbus,  Veslingius,  but 
especially  Harvey's  circulation,  and  the  two  incomparable  au- 
thors Des-Cartes  and  Eegius,  which,  indeed  were  the  only  two 
that  answered  my  doubts  and  quaeres  in  that  art.  I  have  like- 
wise made  some  little  proficiency  in  herbary,  and  by  going  out 
three  or  four  miles  once  a  weeke  have  brought  home  with  mee 
two  or  three  hundred  hearbs.  I  have  likewise  run  through 
Heumius,  which  I  very  well  allow  of  for  a  peri^ateticall  author ; 
hee  is  something  curt  l>e  urina,  which  I  conceive  to  bee  a  very 
necessary  piece  in  physick  now  the  circulation  is  discovered ;  for 
since  the  urine  is  cnannelled  all  along  with  the  blood,  through 
almost  aU  the  parenchymata  of  the  body,  before  it  come  to  the 
kidneys  to  bee  strained  and  separated,  it  must  needes  carry  a 
tinctiie  of  any  disaffected  or  diseased  part  through  which  it 
passes.  For  Sennertus  I  cannot  yet  procure  him,  but  'tis  sayd 
hee  is  commin^  out  in  a  new  letter,  and  then  I  question  not  but 
I  shall  have  him.  Mr.  Smith  presents  his  humble  respects  to 
you,  and  shall  bee  extreame  glaa  to  give  you  a  deserved  welcome 
to  Cambridge,  who  may  doe  it,  perchance,  more  nobly  yet  not 
more  heartyly  then  will — ^Your  most  obUged  friend  ana  servant, 

Hbnby  Powee. 
Sir,  my  father  Foxcroft  and  mother  in  their  last  to  Cambridge 
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faif;ott  not  to  tender  their  best  Teepacts  to  yon,  whick  I  ]lsreI^ 
qoited  in  tiie  like  retnme  of  yours  to  them  (acccnding  to  your  n^ 
qneet)  tins  laet  journey. 

JIfr.  Merryweaiher  to  Dr.  Browne.'* — Cambridae,  2£agd.  CoUm. 
Octoh.  1, 1649. 

HoNOUBXD  Sib, — To  know  and  be  acquainted  with,  you,  thon^ 
no  otherwise  than  byyonr  ingenious  and  learned  writings,  wb^ 
now  a  good  part  of  Christendom  is,  were  no  oontemptible  degir 
of  happiness :  the  fool-hardy  enterprize  of  translating  your  ^ 
might  seem  to  give  me  some  small  title  to  a  further  pret«iut 
but  it  is  my  great  unhappiness,  that  as  small  as  this  is,  I  b^i 
forfeited  it  already  upon  seyeral  scores.  I  undertook  a  desi^ 
wliich  I  knew  I  could  not  manage  without  certain  disadyaniaf 
and  injury  to  the  author ;  and  after,  though  I  saw  the  issue  i 
happier  than  I  expected,  yet  I  could  not  be  content  to  conceal  c 
bum  it,  but  must  needs  obtrude  to  the  large  world,  in  beggarj 
and  diiE^figured  habit,  that  which  you  sent  out  in  so  quaint  sLi 
polisht  a  drc«s.  Besides,  I  might  have  acquainted  you  with : 
sooner,  presented  you  with  a  copy,  begged  pardon  sooner  f- 
these  miscarriages,  which  now  I  may  justly  fear  is  too  late,  h 
truth  of  it  is,  sir,  I  have  some  real  pleas  and  justifications  fd 
most  of  these  crimes ;  and  have,  with  impatience,  waited  forsoisr 
opportunity  to  have  represented  them  by  word  of  mouth,  mtk 
than  writing ;  which  I  hoped  to  have  had  the  happiness  to  h^: 
done  when  I  was  lately  at  ^Norwich,  as  my  honoured  friend,  K' 
F^ton,  of  Beeston,  will  aasure  you,  whom  I  desired,  after «: 
found  not  you  in  the  town,  being  unwilling  to  continue  this  izk> 
yility  any  longer,  to  present  you  with  a  copy  at  his  first  oppc:- 
tunity,  which!  question  not  but  by  this  time  you  have  receiiec 
Thus  much,  sir,  at  the  least  I  had  done  sooner,  if  I  had  not  bee 
hindered  by  a  constant  unwelcome  rumour,  all  the  time  1  w^ 
abroad  in  tne  Low  Coimtries  and. France  (which  was  the  nis^^ 
of  some  years  after  the  impressicm,)  that  you  had  left  this  life 
upon  wliat  ground  the  report  was  raised  I  know  not,  but  that: 
was  so,  many  ti^en  with  me,  and  some  of  them  not  unknown: 
your  self,  can  witness.  When  I  came  at  Paris,  the  next  yes 
after,  I  found  it  printed  again,  in  which  edition  both  the  epist}:^ 
were  let  out,  and  a  preface,  by  some  papist,  put  in  their  place,: 
which  making  use  of,  and  wresting  some  passages    in  re-: 

'  Mr.  Menyweather  returning  from  his  travels  in  France  and  B> 
knd.  Anno  1649,  went  to  Norwich,  to  acquaint  the  Doctor  with  a 
different  sentiments  entertained  abroad  of  the  Beligio  Medici  ;  but  1 
being  at  that  time  from  home,  Mr.  Mertyweather  left  a  book  wit^ 
^end,  to  be  presented  him  the  first  opportunity,  and  shortly  after  vr 

■»  following  letter  from  Cambridge. 
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l»ook,  he  endeaTonr'd  to  Bheiw,  tkat  notbisg  but  custom  and 

odueation  kept  you  from  tbeir  clmreh.    Since  my  return  home, 

J  see  HackiuB,  the  Leyden  printer,  hath  made  a  new  impression^ 

^vrhich  famished  me  a&esh  with  some  copies,  and  whereof  that 

Trhich  I  lefl  with  Mr.  Preston  is  one,  as  is  easily  observable  ht 

the  difference  of  the  pages,  and  the  omission  of  the  errata,  which 

were  noted  in  the  first,  though  the  title  page  be  the  same  in 

both.     These  frequent  impressions  shew  the  worth  of  the  book, 

Tvhich  still  finds  reception  and  esteem  abroad,  notwithstanding 

all  that  diminution  and  loss  which  it  suffars  by  the  translation ; 

■which  I  am  the  willinger  to  observe,  because  it  found  some 

demurr  in  the  first  impression  at  Leyden ;  and  upon  this  oo'ca- 

sion,  one  Haye,  a  book-merchant  there,  to  whom  I  first  offered 

it,  carried  it  to  Salmasius  for  his  approbation,  who  in  state,  first 

laid  it  by  for  very  nigh  a  quarter  ofa  year,  and  then  at  last  told 

him,  that  there  were  indeed  in  it  many  things  well  said,  but  that 

it  contained  also  many  exorbitant  conceptions  in  religion,  and 

would  probably  find  but  frowning  entertainment,  especially 

amongst  the  ministers,  which  deterred  him  firom  undertaking  the 

printing.    After  I  showed  it  to  two  more,  de  Vogel  and  Christian* 

both  printers;  but  they,  upon  advice,  returned  it  also;  from 

these  I  went  to  Hackius,  who,  upon  two  days  deliberation^ 

undertook  it.    Worthy  sir,  you  see  how  obstinately  bent  I  was 

;  to  divulge  my  own  shame  and  impudence  at  your  expence  ;  yet 

seeing  Ihis  confidence  was  built  upon  nothing  else  but  the  innate 

:  and  essential  worth  of  the  book,  wnich  I  perswaded  myself  would 

;  bear  it  up  from  all  adventitious  disadvantages,  and  seeing  I  have 

;  gained  rather  than  failed  in  the  issue  and  success  of  mjr  hopes, 

:  as  it  something  qualifies  the  scruples,  which  the  conscience  of 

!  my  own  rashness  had  in  cold  blood  afterward  raised,  so  I  hope 

I  it  will  conduce  to  the  easier  obtaining  pardon  and  indulgence 

[  from  you  for  the  miscarriages  in  it.    This,  I  am  sure,  I  may  with 

>  a  clear  mind  protest,  and  profess,  that  nothing  so  much  moved 

me  to  the  enterprize  as  a  high  and  due  esteem  of  the  book,-  and 

my  zeal  to  the  author's  merit,  of  whom  I  shall  be  ever  ambitious 

I  to  show  my  self  an  admirer,  and  in  all  things  to  give  some  testi- 

;  mony  that  I  am,  honoured  sir,  your  most  i^ectionate,  and  most 

]  devoted  servant,  John  Mebsywsathsb. 


Dr,  Browne  to  John  Evelyn^  Esq. — Norwich,  Jan,  21,  1667-8. 

,,  WoBTHY  Sib, — ^In  obedience  unto  the  commands  of  my  noble 

\  friend,  Mr.  Paston,  and  the  respects  I  owe  unto  soe  worthy  a 

;  person  as  yourself,  I  have  presumed  to  present  these  enclosed 

(  lines  unto  you,  which  I  beseech  you  to  accept  as  hints  and  pro- 

i  posalls,  not  any  directions  unto  your  judicious  thoughts.   I  hare 
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not  taken  the  chapters  in  the  order  printed,  butt  sett  dowB^ 
bints  upon  a  few,  as  memorie  prompted  and  my  present  diver 
sions  would  pernut ;  readie  to  bee  your  servant  further,  if  yor 
noble  worke  bee  not  alreadie  compleated  be  jond  admissioa  & 
additionalls :  esteeming  it  no  small  honour  to  liold  a^con- 
mnnication  with  a  person  of  yonr  merit,  unto  wliom  I  shaL 
industrioosl^r  endeavour  to  expresse  myseF. — Sir,  your  mud 
honouring  mend  and  servant,  Thomas  Bbowiti. 

John  JSvelyn,  Esq.  tq  Dr.  Browne, — Co,  Garden,' Ziond.  28  Jai. 
[1657-8.] 

HoKOiTBXD  SiB,-«-By  the  mediation  of  that  noble  persiE 
Mr.  Paston,  and  an  extraordinaiy  humanity  of  your  owne,  I M 
I  haue  made  acquisition  of  such  a  subsidi^^,  as  nothing  but  \k 
greate  favour  to  me,  and  your  communicable  nature  could  bts 
procur'd  me.  It  is  now,  therefore,  that  I  dare  promise  myself 
sucoesse  in  my  attempt ;  and  it  is  certaine  that  I  will  very  jufitiy 
owne  your  favours  with  all  due  acknowledgements,'  as  the  woe. 
obliging  of  all  my  correspondents.  I  perceive  you  haoe  seeoe 
i^e  j^roplasma  and  delineation  of  my  designe,^  which,  to  avovi' 
the  mmdte  copying  for  some  of  wlj  curious  friends,  I  was  ecn- 
strain'd  to  print ;  but  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  1  should  hasa 
travell'd  over  so  large  a  province  (though  but  a  garden)  as  jet 
who  set  out  not  many  moneths  since,  and  can  make  it  but  my 
diversions  at  best,  who  haue  so  many  other  impediments  hem; 
ing  me,  publique  and  personall,  whereoff  the  lon^  sicknesse  <£ 
my  wnicnSi  my  only  sonn,  now  five  moneths  afflicted  with  2 
double  quartan,  ana  but  five  yeares  old,  is  not  one  of  the  least: 
80  that  there  is  not  danger  your  additionalls  and  favours  to  your 
servant  should  be  prevented  by  the  perfection  of  my  worke,  or 
if  it  were,  that  I  should  be  so  injurious  to  my  owne  fame  or 
your  civility,  as  not  to  beeinn  all  anew,  that  I  might  take  b 
such  auxiliaries  as  you  send  me,  and  which  I  must  esteeme  ai 
my  best  and  most  effectuall  forces.  Sir,  I  retume  you  a  thou- 
sand acknowledgements  for  the  papers  which  you  transmitted 
me,  and  I  wiU  render  you  this  account  of  my  present  vnder- 
taking.    The  truth  is,  that  which  imported  me  to  discourse  od 

*  A  projected  work  bearing  the  title,  Elysium  Britannicum,  the  pla: 
of  which  is  given  in  Upcott*8  Miscdkmeous  Writings  of  J,  Evtiyn^  i*j. 
This  work  was  intended  to  comprise  forty  distinct  subjects,  or  chaptos. 
disposed  in  three  books.  One  of  the  chapters  was  "  Of  the  coronan 
garden,  due.,"  to  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  tract,  "  Ofgarkmdtj  avii 
eoronarp  or  garUmd plants,"  was  intended  as  a  contribution.  The  work- 
however,  was  never  completed ;  though  parts  of  it  rem&iii  among  the 
MSS.  at  Wotton.  One  chapter  only,  "  Of  Sallets/'  was  published  in 
T 699,  under  the  title,  "  Acetaria  ;  a  Disamrse  of  Sallets." 
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this  subject  alter  this  sorte,  was  the  many  defects  which  I  en- 
counter din  bookes  and  in  gardens,  wherein  neither  words  nor 
cost  had  bin  wanting,  but  judgement  very  much ;  and  though  I 
cannot  boast  of  my  science  in  this  kind,  as  both  vnbecoming  my 
Teares  and  my  snudl  experience,  yet  I  esteem'd  it  pardonable  at 
least,  if  in  doing  my  endeauour  to  rectifie  some  mistakes,  and 
advancing  so  Yserall  and  innocent  a  divertisement,  I  made  some 
essay,  and  cast  in  my  symbole  with  the  rest.    To  this  designe, 
if  forraine  obserration  may  conduce,  I  might  likewise  hope  to 
refine  upon  some  particulars,  especially  concerning  the  ornaments 
of  gardens,  which  I  shall  endeavor  so  to  handSe,  as  that  they 
may  become  useful!  and  practicable,  as  well  as  magnificent,  and 
that  persons  of  all  conditions  and  faculties,  which  delight  in 
gardens,  mav  therein  encounter  something  for  their  owne  ad* 
vantage.     The  modell,  which  I  perceive  you  haue  seene,wiil 
aboundantly  testifie  my  abhorrency  of  those  painted  and  formal 
projections  of  our  cockney  gardens  and  plotts,  which  appeare 
like  gardens  of  past-board  and  marchpane,  and  smell  more  of 
paynt  then  of  flowers  and  verdure :  our  drift  is  a  noble,  princely, 
and  universal  Elysium,  capable  of  all  the  amoenities  that  can 
naturally  be  introduced  into  gardens  of  pleasure,  and  such  as 
may  stand  in  competition  with  aU  the  august  designes  and 
stories  of  this  nature,  either  of  antient  or  modeme  tymes ;  yet 
so  as  to  become  vsefull  and  significant  to  the  least  pretences  and 
faculties.    We  will  endeauour  to  shew  how  the  aire  and  genious 
of  gardens  operat  vpon  humane  spirits  towards  virtue  and  sanc- 
titie,  I  meane  in    a  remote,   preparatory  and  instrumental! 
working.    How  caues,  grotts,  mounts,  and  irregular  ornaments 
of  gar^ns  do  contribute  to  contemplatiue  and  philosophical! 
enthusiasme ;  how  elvsium,  antrum,  nemus,  paradysus,  tiortttSr 
lucus,  &o,,  signifie  all  of  them  rem  sacram  et  divinam;  for  these 
expedients  do  influence  the  soule  and  spirits  of  man,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  converse  with  good  angells  ;  besides  which,  thev 
contribute  to  the  lesse  abstracted  pleasures,  phylosophy  natural! 
and  louffevitie :  and  I  would  have  not  onely  the  elogies  and 
e£Sgie  of  the  antient  and  famous  garden  heroes,  but  a  society  of 
ihQparadin  cultores,  persons  of  antient  simplicity,  Paradisean 
and  Hortulan  saints,  to  be  a  society  of  learned  and  ingenuous 
men,  such  as  Dr.  Browne,  by  whome  we  might  hope  to  redeeme 
the  tyme  that  has  bin  lost,  in  pursuing  Vulgar  Errours,  and" 
still  propagating  them,  as  so  many  bold  men  do  yet  presume  to 
do.     Were  it  to  be  hoped,  irUer  hos  armorum  strepttus,  and  in 
so  general!  a  catalysis  of  integrity,  interruption  of  peace  and 
projpriety,  the  hortulane  pleasure,  these  innocent,  pure,  and 
vsetbl!  diversions  might  enjoy  the  least  encouragement^  whilst 
brutish  and  ambitious  persons  seeke  themselues  in  the  mines  of 
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our  miierable  jet  dearartoonntiy,  quis  taliafando^^? — Bat,  % 
I  will  not  impartune  joa  witb  thase  matten,  nor  sbmSl  tfai^k 
Able  to  make  me  to  deinst  from  my  dengue,  so  long  as  yoa  rem 
mate  mj  lanffiuBhiiigB,  and  pardon  my  imp^ectkms.  I  giestdf 
thanke  yoa  tor  your  disoonrseB,  and  the  aeoostic  dkigramme,  &t 
I  shall  be  a  faithfoU  reporter  'of  your  favours  to  me.  In  of 
philoeophico-medicall  garden  you  can  impart  to  xne  extmordisizy 
assistances,  as  likewise  in  bit  coronary  chapter,  and  that  i 
transmatations  c.  i.  lib.  3.  iforwich  is  a  place,  X  nndesstui 
which  is  yenr  mneh  addicted  to  the  flowry  part;  and  wU 
indeede  may  1  not  promise  myselfe  from  your  ingennity,  eaena, 
and  candor  F  And  now  to  shew  you  how  farr  I  am  admanoediD  | 
my  worke,  though  I  haue  drawne  it  in  loose  aheetes,  ahEtofi  | 
enery  chapter  rudely,  yet  I  cannot  say  to  haue  finiahed  anytiune 
tollerably  farther  than  chapter  xi«  lib.  2,  and  tiioae  which  are » 
completed  are  yet  so  written  that  I  can  at  pleasure  inserte  whit- 
soeuTer  shall  come  to  hand  to  obelise,  correct,  improre,  asi 
adome  it.  That  chapt.  of  the  histmy  of  gardens  being  the  7u 
of  the  last  booke,  is  m  a  msnner  finished  by  itselfe,  an£  if  it  It 
not  oner  tedious,  I  thinke  it  will  extreamely  gratifie  iite  reader: 
for  I  do  comprehend  them  as  Tniversally  as  the  chapter  vC 
bcare  it,  and  yet  am  as  particular  in  the  descriptions  as  is  poi- 
sible,  because  I  not  onely  pretend  them  for  pompons  and  oetoy 
tatiue  examples,  but  would  render  them  userall  to  oor  trandleR 
which  shall  goe  abroad,  and  where  I  haue  obs^rued  so  inaaT 
particularities  as,  happly,  others  descend  not  to.  If  yoa  permit 
me  to  transcribe  you  an  imperfect  somm  of  the  heads,  it  is  t« 
let  you  see  how  farr  we  correspond  (as  by  your  excellent  p^ieif 
I  collect)  and  to  engage  your  asfiistanoe  in  suppliing  my  omis- 
sions ;  you  will  pardon  the  defects  in  the  Bynelm>nismeB,  becaott 
they  are  not  yet  exactly  marshalled,  and  of  ray  .  desultor 
scribbling. 

CHAP.  Vn.  LIB.  III. 

Paradise,  Elysian  fields,  Hesperides,  Horti  Adonidis,  Alcinoi,  Senr- 
ramis,  Salomon's.  The  pensile  gardens  in  Babylon,  of  Nabncodonosor, 
of  pyraB,  the  gardens  of  Pancbaia^  the  Sabean  in  Arabia  Felix.  The 
Egyptian  gardens  oat  of  Athenasas,  the  Villa  Latm  neere  Alexandiii, 
the  gardens  of  Adominns,  the  garden  at  Samos,  Democritua'a  garden, 
Epicums's  at  Athens,  horiortim  ille  magiater,  as  Pliny  calla  faiEO.  Hut 
of  Nysa  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus ;  Masinissa's,  LyaanderX  ^ 
garden  of  Laertes,  father  of  Ulysses,  ex  Homero.  Theophrastaa'a,  liiGt^ 
ridates'  gardens :  Alexandras  s  garden  at  Sydon,  Hieron's  Naatihs 
gardens  out  of  Athenseus ;  the  Indian  king's  garden  out  of  ^lian  ;  and 
many  others,  which  are  in  my  scattered  adversaria,  not  yet  inserted  into 
this  chapter. 

Amongst  the  ancimt  Romams. — ^Nmna's  garden,  Tarquin'a,  Seipio  Afii- 
canuB'B,  Antoninus  Pius's,  Dioclesian'fl,  Mfleoenas's,  Martial'e  gwdens ; 


ibe  Tarentine  garden,  Cicero's  garden  at  Tiuoulam,  Eonuia^  Gnma ;  the 
X/sarentine  garden  of  Pliny  jnnior,  Cato,  at  Sabinus,  ^lins  Spartianns's 
garden,  the  elder  Gordian*s,  Horti  Oassipedis,  Drasi,  Dolabella's  garden, 
OalieBus'Sy  Seneca's,  Nero's,  the  Horti  Lamiani,  Agrippina'SytheEsqni- 
line,  Pompey's,  Luculla's  most  costly  gardens,  &c. 

JkTore  modenie  cmd^  present. — doment  the  Sth's  garden;  the  Iftedicean, 
3ifll&t]i»08  garden,  Cardinal  Pio's  ;  Famesian,  Lodovisian,  Bttigheaean, 
J^ldobran£no's,  Barberini's,  the  Belvedere,  Montaita's,  Bossius's,  3ms- 
tiniame's,  tiie  Qoirinal  gardens,  ComeUns's,  Mazarini's,  &c. 

In  oCAW*  parts  of  Italy, — ^Ulmarini's  at  Yacenza,  Count  Giusti's  at 
~Verona,  Mondragone,  Frescati,  D'Fste's  at  Tivoli.  The  gardens  of  the 
Palazzo  de  Pitti  in  Florence  ;  Poggio,  Imperiale,  Pratoliue,  Hieronymo 
del  Nero's  pensile  garden  in  Genoa,  principe  d'Oria's  garden,  the  Mar- 
quesi  Devico's  at  Naples,  the  old  gardens  at  Baiae,  Fred.  Duke  of 
TJrbine's  garden,  the  gardens  at  Pisa,  at  Padoa,  at  Capraronla,  at  St. 
Mi<d&ael  in  Bosoo,  in  Bolognia ;  the  gardens  about  Lago  di  ComOi  Sig- 
nior  Sfondrati's,  &c. 

In  Spame. — ^The  incomparable  gaa'den  of  Aranxues,  Garidns's  garden 
at  Toledo,  &c. 

InFi^mce. — Duke  of  Orleans  at  Paris,  Luxemburg,  ThuiUerie^ 
Palais  Cardinal,  Bellevue,  Morines,  Jard.  Koyal,  &c. 

In  other  parts  of  France. — ^The  gardens  of  Froment,  of  Fontaine 
Belean,  of  theChasteau  de  Fresnes,  Ruel,  Richelieu,  Couranat,  Cauigny, 
Hubert,  Depont  in  Champagne,  the  most  sumptuous  Bincy,  Nanteuile, 
MaiBons,  Medon,  Dampien,  St.  Germain  en  Lay,  Rosny,  St.  Cloe,  Lian-» 
court  in  Picardy,  Isslings  at  Essonne,  Pidaux  in  Poictiers.  At  Anet, 
Valeri,  Folembourg,  Villiers,  G«Uon,  Montpellier,  Beugensor,  of  Mens. 
Piereskius.  In  Loraine,  at  Nancy,  the  Jesuites  at  Liege,  and  many 
others. 

In  Flanders. — ^The  gardens  of  the  Hofft  in  Bruxelles,  Oroenendael's 
neere  it,  Kisewick  in  Holland.  The  court  at  the  Hague,  the  garden  at 
Leyden,  Pretor  Hundius's  garden  at  Amsterdam. 

In  Qermany, — ^The  Emperor's  garden  at  Vienna,  at  Salisburgh  ;  the 
medicinall  at  Heidelburg,  Caterus's  at  Basil,  Camerarius's  garden  of 
Horimburg,  Scholtzius's  at  Yratislauia,  at  Bonne  neere  CoUen,  the 
elector's  there  :  Christina's  garden  in  Sweden  made  lately  by  Mollet ; 
the  garden  at  Cracovia,  Warsovia,  Grogning.  The  elector's  garden  at 
Heidelburg,  Tico  Brache's  rare  gardens  at  Vraneburge,  the  garden  at 
Copenhagen.  *  Tho.  Duke  of  Holstein's  garden,  &c. 

In  Turkey,  the  Fast,  and  other  parts. — ^The  grand  Signer's  in  the  Ser- 
raglio,  the  garden  at  Tunis,  and  old  Carthage  ;  the  garden  at  Cairo,  at 
Fez,  i^e  pensal  garden  at  Pequin  in  China,  also  at  Timplan  and  Poras- 
sen  ;  St.  Thomas's  garden  in  the  island  neere  M.  Hecla,  perpetuaJly 
verdant.  Li  Persia,  the  garden  at  Ispahan ;  the  garden  of  Tzurbugh  ; 
the  Chan's  garden  in  Schamachie  neere  the  Caspian  sea,  of  Ardebil,  and 
the  citty  of  Cassuin  or  Arsacia  ;  the  garden  lately  made  at  Suratt  in  the 
East  Indias  by  the  great  Moeoll's  daughter,  &c. 

In  America- — ^Montezuma  s  floating  garden,  and  others  in  Mexico. 
The  King  of  Azcapuzulco's,  the  garden  of  Cusco  ;  the  garden  in  Nova 
Hispania.  '  Count  Maurice's  rare  garden  at  Boavesta  in  Brasile. 
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In  England, — ^Wilton,  Dodington,  Spensherst,  Sion,  Hatfield,  Lord 
Brook's,  Oxfotd,  Kirby,  Howai^'s,  Durden's,  my  elder  brother  George 
EYelyn's  in  Surry,  &r  Burpassmg  any  else  in  England,  it  may  be  mj 
owne  poore  garden  may  for  its  kind,  perpetually  greene,  not  be  Tnwoiihj 
mentioninff. 

The  gardens  mentioned  in  Scripture,  &c. 

Miraculous  and  extraordinary  gardens  found  upon  hnge  fishes'  bach 
men  over  growne  with  flowers,  &c. 

Bomantique  and  poeticall  gardens  out  of  Sydney,  Spencer,  AcbiEti 
Statiusy  Homer,  Poliphele,  £c.  All  these  I  have  already  described. 
0ome  briefly,  some  at  large  according  to  their  dignity  and  merite. 

But  this  paper,  and  mj  reverence  to  your  great  patiena. 
mindeB  me  or  a  conclusion. — ^Worthy  sir,  I  am  your  most 
humble  and  most  obliged  servant,  J.  dSuxLTN. 

Sir,  I  beg  the  fauour  of  you  when  vou  see  Mr.  Faston  to 
make  my  seruice  acceptable,  and  to  let  nim  knowe  how  greatelj 
I  thinke  my  selfe  obl^ed  to  liim  for  this  civillity. 

I  make  bold  to  send  you  another  paper  of  the  chapters, 
because  I  hare  there  added  another  chapter  concenung  Hortulu 
entertainments ;  and  I  intend  another  K>r  wonderfull  plants,  ^ 

If  you  thinke  me  worthy  of  the  continuance  of  these  fauoim 
to  your  servant,  your  letters  will  infallibly  find  me  by  tiiis 
addresse : — "  For  Mr.  lohn  Euelyn,  at  the  Hauk  and  Feasasr 
on  Ludgate  Hill,  London." 

Dr.  Browne  to  John  Mvelyn,  ^sq.* 

WoBTHY  Sib, — Some  weekes  past  I  made  bold  to  send  you  & 
letter  with  an  enclosed  pauer  concerning  garlands  and  coronarie 
plants,  which  I  hope  you  nave  received,  iSiving  directed  it  unto 
the  Hawke  and  Pheasant,  on  Ludgate-hill.  If  jrou  think  fit  to 
make  use  of  such  a  catalogue  as  I  sent  therewith,  I  could  add 
unto  it.  However  for  Moly  flore  luteo,  you  may  please  to  pu: 
in  Moly  Hondiawum  novum,  I  now  present  unto  you  a  SBttall 
paper  which  should  have  been  attended  with  a  catalogue  of 
plants,  wherein  experiments  might  bee  attempted  by  insition 
and  waves  of  propagation ;  but  probably  you  may  be  provide: 
in  that  land,  xet  I  have  not  met  with  any  of  that  nature  ani 
particulars^  this  extending  beyoAd  garden  plants  unto  all  wild 
trees  among  us.  This,  if  you  please,  you  may  command  within 
very  few  dayes,  or  any  thing  in  the  power  of,  sir,  your  honoring 
fiiend  and  servant,  Thokab  Bbowite. 

I  pray  my  humble  service  unto  Sir  Eobert  Fasten  when  yoc 
see  him,  wmch  you  may  now  at  pleasure,  he  being  of  the  House, 
and  an  highly  deserving  and  loyall  member  of  it: 

*  Indorsed  by  Evelyn  "Dr.  Browne  from  Norwich," 
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The  gardens  upon  great  fishes  I  would  not  teaime  miraculous 
gardens,  but  rather  extraordinarie  and  anomalous  gardens^ 
or  the  like.  

Mr,  Dugdale  to  Dr,  Browne, — Blyth'hall,  near  Colhill,  in 
Warwickshire,  4tth  Oct,  1668. 

HoNOTJBBD  Sib, — By  your  letter,  dated  27th  September 
(which  came  to  my  hands  about  two  days  since)  I  see  how  much 
I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  readinesse  to  take  into  considera- 
tion those  things  which  I  desired  by  tiie  note  sent  to  Mr.  Watts ; 
so  that  I  could  not  omitt,  but  by  this  first  opportunity,  to 
retume  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  favour.  X  resolve,  God 
willing,  to  be  in  London  about  the  beginning  of  the  next  terme, 
and  by  Mr.  Watts  (my  kind  friend)  will  send  you  some  of  the 
bones  of  that  fishe  which  my  note  mentioneth. 

Certainly,  sir,  the  gaining  Marshland,  in  ^Norfolk,  and  Holland, 
in  Lincolnshire,  was  a  worke  veiy  antient,  as  hj  many  circum- 
stances may  be  gathered ;  and  therefore  considerme  the  industry 
and  skill  of  the  Joomans,  I  conceive  it  most  like  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  them.  Mr.  Cambden,  in  his  Britannia,  speaking  of 
the  Eomans  in  Britaine,  hath  an  observation  out  of  Tacitus  in 
the  life  of  Agricola ;  which  Dr.  Holland  (who  translated  Camb- 
den) delivers  thus ;  viz.  that  the  Eomans  wore  out  and  con- 
sumed the  bodies  and  hands  of  the  Britans,  in  clearing  of  woods, 
and  paving  of  fens.  But  the  words  of  Tacitus  are,  pahidibtis 
emuniendis,  of  which  I  desire  your  opinion ;  I  meane,  whether 
the  word  emuniendis  do  not  meane  walling  or  banking. 

Sir,  I  account  my  selfe  much  happy  to  be  thus  far  known  to 
you  as  I  am,  and  tnat  you  are  pleased  to  thinke  me  worthy  to 
converse  wi^  you  in  this  manner,  which  I  shall  make  bold  stiU 
to  do  upon  any  good  occasion,  till  I  be  more  happy  by  a  per- 
sonal! knowledge  of  you,  as  I  hope  in  good  time  I  may,  resting 
your  very  humble  servant  and  honourer,  Wm.  Dugdale. 

Mr.  Dugdale  to  Dr,  Browne, — From  my  chamber,  at  the 
fferauld's  Office  in  London,  9th  Nov,  1668. 

HoNOUBED  SiE, — ^Yours  of  October  27th,  with  that  learned 
discourse  inclosed,  came  safe  to  my  hands  the  last  weeke,  for 
which  I  return  you  my  most  hearty  thanks,  being  highly  satis- 
fied therewith.  Since  the  receipt  thereof,  I  have  spoke  with 
Mr.  Jonas  Moore  (the  chiefe  surveyor  of  this  great  worke  of 
drayning  in  Cambridgeshire  and  the  counties  adjacent)  who  tells 
me  that  the  causey  I  formerly  mentioned  is  sixty  foote  broad  in 
all  places  where  they  have  cutt  through  it,  and  about  eighteen 
inches  thickness  of  graveU,  lying  upon  the  moore,  and  now  in 
many  places  three  foote  deepe  under  a  new  accession  of  moore. 
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It  seemes  I  mistook  when  I  signifyed  to  you  that  Mr.  AAksaAi 
bad  Bome  Bomane  cojnes,  whieE  were  found  in  the  fens ;  for  k  | 
now  tells  me  that  he  hath  nothing  as  yet,  but  that  ume  i^ 
Jonas  Moore  eave  him ;  but  my  Lord  St.  John  had  diyeiSi  u 
he  tells  me,  which  are  lost,  or  nuslayed. 

Jonas  Moore  now  tells  me,  that  very  lately,  in  digging  a  piece  i 
of  ground  which  lyes  within  the  precincts  of  Soham  (aW  | 
three  or  fomr  miles  from  Ely),  the  mge^ers  found  seren  or  ei|k 
umes,  which  by  carelessnesse  were  broken  in  pieces,  bat » 
eoyne  in  or  near  them.  The  ground  is  about  six  acres,  and  c 
the  nature  of  an  island  in  the  fenne,  but  noraysed  heap  of  eaitk 
to  ooTer  them,  as  he  tells  me.  I  resolve  to  intreat  Mr.  Chidiky 
(mj  very  good  friend),  who  is  owner  thereof,  to  cause  sm 
ibrther  digging  there ;  for  ther  are  of  opinion  that  thei«  u? 
many  more  of  that  kind ;  and  then  I  shall  oe  able  to  satisfy  juc 
better,  and  what  is  found  in  them.  Sir  Thomas  Cotton  is  not  21 
yet  come  up  to  London,  otherwise  I  would  have  sent  you  bgbs 
of  those  bones  of  the  fishe,  which  I  will  be  sure  to  do  so  soon  s 
he  comes. 

Mr.  Ashmole  presents  his  seirice  to  you,  with  great  thsnb 
for  your  kinde  oner,  desiring  a  note  of  what  manuscripts  joa 
hare  that  may  be  for  his  purpose,  whereupon  he  will  M  yrc 
know  whether  he  wants  them  or  not ;  for  he  hath  others  use 
what  he  hath  formerly  made  use  of.  I  hope  I  shall  obtains? 
much  favour  of  the  adventurers,  as  to  procure  one  of  those  hnf 
heaps  of  earth  to  be  cut  through,  to  the  end  that  we  may  see 
whether  any  umes  or  other  things  of  note  are  covered  therewith. 

Sir,  this  favour  which  you  are  pleased  to  aff(»d  nie»  thus  t: 
trouble  you  with  these  tnings,  I  highly  value,  and  shall  rest 
at  your  commands  wherein  I  may  serve  you, 

William  Dtgdalb. 

Ih*,  Brown  to  Mr.  Dugdale, — Norwich,  Nov,  lOtk,  1658. 

Sib, — ^Your  observation  is  singular,  and  querie  very  ingeniouf ■ 
concerning  the  expression  of  Tacitus  in  the  life  of  AgricoS^^  upoc 
the  compmint  of  the  Britans,  that  the  Eomans  consumed  an: 
wore  out  their  bodyes  and  hands,  sylvis  etpaludihus  emuniendk 
that  is,  whether  thereby  walling  or  banclong  the  fennes  is  not 
to  bee  understood  according  to  the  signification  of  the  wori 
emunire. 

This,  indeed,,  is  the  common  and  received  signification,  i^ 
probably  derived  from  the  old  word  mcBnire,  that  is,  fruguiU 
cingere,  to  wall,  fence,  or  fortifie  by  enclosure,  according  to  the 
same  acception  in  warlike  munitions  and  entrenchments. 

But  in  this  expression  strictly  to  make  out  the  language  of  the 
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author,  a  sense  is  to  be  fovmd  agreeable  nnto  woods  as  well  as 
fezmes  and  marshes  ;  the  word  emtmiendis  relating  unto  both, 
which  will  butt  harshly  be  expressed  bj  any  one  word  in  our 
,  langaage,  and  might  cause  such  different  and  subexpositiye 
translations. 

And  this  may  be  made  out  from  the  large  signification  of  the 

!  word  munire,  which  is  sometimes  taken  not  omy  to  wall,  fence, 

or  enclose,  butt  also  to  laye  open,  and  render  fitt  for  passage. 

:  Soe  is  that  of  LiTie  expounded  by  learned  men,  when,  in  me 

>  passage  of  Hannibal  oyer  the  Alpes,  he  sayth,  rupem  nmniendam 

I  euravit,  that  is,  he  opened  a  passage  through  the  rock ;  and  least 

the  word  should  bee  thought  rather  to  be  read  minuendamt  ^ 

fewe  lines  after,  the  word  is  used  agayne ;  et  quies  mmdendo 

fessis  kominibus  triduo  data* 

And  upon  the  same  subject  the  like  expressions  are  to  bee 
founde  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Polybius,  sett  forth  by 
Casaubon,  lahoreimproboinifsoprincipitio  viam  munivit.  And 
for  the  gettin^e  downe  of  his  caiyages  and  elephants  from  the 
hills  covered  with  ice  and  snowe,  it  is  afterwards  sayd,  NvmidMs 
ad  viam  mtmiendam  per  vices  admovet  vixque  tertio  demum  die 
elepkantos  traiecit,  which  cannot  weU  be  understood  by  raysing 
any  banks  ana  waUs,  butt  by  removing  the  snowe,  planing  the 
waves,  and  making  it  passable  for  them. 

Which  exposition  is  received  by  Grodelevseus  upon  livie,  and 
also  the  learned  Tumebus,  Adversariorvm,  lib.  xiii.  "  Inter* 
pretor  autem  munire,  per  rapem  viam  aperire  eamque  in  ea  munire 
et  tanquam  stru^e,  earn  csedere  et  opere  laborequemilitari  com-' 
planare,  et  sequare  iter  aut  deorsum  aepnmere  et  declive  reddere 
quodam  anfractu  molli.  Itaque  ^ui  aggerem  jaciunt,  fossas 
aperiunt,  vias  muniunt,  nUlitisB  mumtores  vocantur." 

And  therefore  when  Dr.  Holland  translated  this  passage  in 
Cambden  out  of  Tacitus,  by  cleering[  of  woods  and  paving  the 
fennes,  hee  may  be  made  out  by  this  acception  of  nmnire,  ex* 
tending  unto  fennes  and  woods,  and  comprenending  all  pyonera 
work  about  them.  As  likewise  Sir  Henry  Savile,  when  hee 
rendreth  it  hj  paving  of  bogges  and  woods ;  and  as  viam  mtrnvre 
is  also  taken  in  Livie,  that  is,  lapidibus  stemere. 

And  your.owne  acception  may  also  bee  admitted,  of  walling 
and  banking  the  fennes,  which  the  word  will  also  well  beare  in 
relation  to  paludibus,  beside  the  other  signification  of  causies, 
wayes,  and  passages,  common  unto  woods  and  fenn^  ;  nor  only 
the  clearing  of  woods  and  making  of  passages,  butt  all  kind  of 
pyoning  and  slavish  labour  might  oee  understood  in  this  speech 
oi  Gral^acus  which  with  stripes  and  indignities  was  imposed  upon 
the  Bntans  in  workes^about  woods,  bogges,  and  fennes ;  and  soe 
comprehend  the  laborious  aggers,  banks,  and  workes  of  secare*^ 
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ment  against  floods  and  inundations,  wherein,  they  were  im- 
ployed  by  the  Eomans,  a  careful  and  provident  people,  omitting 
noe  wave  to  secure  or  improve  their  dominions  and  lands,  lo^ 
by  carelesse  ignorance  in  the  disadvantages  of  sea  and  watezi, 
and  whic)i  they  were  first  to  effect,  before  they .  could  wdl 
establish  their  causies  over  the  marshes. 

And  so  die  translation  in  two  words  may  be  tolerably  laadt 
by  one.  By  clearing  the  woods  and  fennes,  that  is,  the  wood) 
by  maJdng  them  pi&Bsible,  by  rendering  them  open  and  lessefe 
for  retreat  or  concealment  of  the  Britans  ;  and  by  dearis; 
the  fennes  either  for  passage  or  improvement,  and  soe  oompR- 
hending  cawsing,  pavmg,  (Srayning,  trenching,  fencing,  and  em- 
banking agaynst  thieves  or  sea-floods. — ^1  remain,  sir,  yours,  &c, 

Thouab  Bbowits. 

Mr.  Dugdale  to  Dr.  Browne. — London,  17 th  Nov.  1658. 

HoNOtrBSD  Sib, — ^Yours  of  the  10th  instant  came  safe  to  my 
hands,  with  that  learned  discourse  inclosed,  concerning  the  won 
emunire,  wherein  1  perceive  your  sense  is  the  same  with  m 
good  friends  Mr.  Bishe  and  Mr.  Junius  (with  both  whome  I  have 
also  consulted  about  it).  I  have  herewithall  sent  yon  one  oi 
the  bones  of  that  fish,  which  was  taken  up  by  Sir  Sobert 
Cotton,  in  digging  a  pond  at  the  skirt  of  Oonington  Downe, 
desiring  your  opimon  thereof  and  of  what  magnitade  you  think 
it  was. 

Mr.  Ashmole  presents  his  best  service  and  thanks  to  you,  for 
your  kinde  intention  to  send  him  a  list  of  those  books  you  hare, 
which  may  be  for  his  use. 

That  which  you  were  told  of  my  writing  any  thin^  of  ^or- 
folke  was  a  meere  story ;  for  1  never  had  any  such  thmg  in  mj 
thoughts,  nor  can  1  expect  a  life  to  accompush  it,  if  I  should; 
or  any  encouragement  considerable  to  the  chardge  and  pavnes 
of  such  an  undertaking.  This  I  mean  as  to  the  county,  and.  not 
my  Fenne  History,  ifniich  will  extend  thereinto.  Jlnd  as  for 
Mr.  Bishe,  who  is  a  greate  admirer  and  honourer  of  you,  an^ 
desires  me  to  present  his  hearty  service  and  thanks  to  you  {« 
that  mention  you  have  made  of  him  in  your  learned  discoune 
of  Umes.  He  says  he  hath  no  such  purpose  at  all,  nor  ever 
had ;  but  that  his  brother-in-law  Mr.  G^odard  (the  recorder  ot 
Lynne)  intends  something  of  that  towne,  but  whether  or  when 
to  make  it  pubHque  he  knows  not. 

And  now,  sir,  that  you  have  been  pleas'd  to  give  me  leave  to 
be  thus  bold  with  you  in  interrupting  your  better  studies,  I 
shall  crave  leave  to  make  a  request  or  two  more  to  you.  !Flrst 
that  you  will  let  me  know  where  in  Leland  you  flnde  that  ei- 
pression  concerning  such  buriall  of  the  Saxons,  as  you  mention 
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in  your  former  discourse  concerning  those  raysed  heaps  of  earth, 
wmch  you  lately  sent  me ;  for  all  that  I  have  seene  extant  of 
his  in  manuscript,  is  those  volumes  of  his  Collectanea  and 
Itiriera/ryes.now  in  the  Bodleyan  Library  at  Oxford,  of  which  I 
bave  exact  copies  in  the  counliy. 

The  next  is,  to  entreat  you  to  speake  with  one  Mr.  Haward 
(heir  and  executor  to  Mr.  Haward  lately  deceased,  who  was  mi 
executor  to  Mr.  Selden)'who  now  lives  in  Norwich,  as  I  am 
told,  and  was  a  sheriffe  of  that  citv  the  last  yeare :  and  to  desire 
a  letter  from  him  to  Sir  John  Trevor,  speedily  to  joyne  with 
Justice  Hales  and  the  rest  of  Mr.  Selden's  executors,  in  opnening 
the  library  in  White  Friars*,  for  the  sight  of  a  manuscript  of 
Xjandaffe,  which, may  be  usefull  to  mee  in  those  additions  I 
intend  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Monasticon,  now  in  the 
presse.;  for  Sir  John  Trevor  tells  me,  that  he  cannot  without 
expresse  order  from  him,  do  it :  the  rest  of  the  executors  of 
Mr.  Selden  being  very  desirous  to  pleasure  me  therein.  If  you 
can  get  such  a  letter  from  him  for  Sir  John  Trevor,  I  pray  you 
enclose  it  to  me,  and  I  will  deliver  it,  for  their  are  3  keys  besides. 

And  lastly,  if  at  your  leisure,  through  your  vast  reading,  you 
can  point  me  out  what  authors  do  speake  of  those  improvementa 
which  have  been  made  by  banking  and  draining  in  Italy, 
!Prance,  or  any  part  of  the  Netherlands,  you  will  do  me  a  very 
higb  favour. 

From  Strabo  and  Herodotus  I  have  what  they  say-  of  -^gypt, 
and  so  likewise  what  is  sayd  by  Natalis  Comes  of  Acamama : 
but  take  your  owne  time  for  it,  if  at  all  you  can  attend  it, 
whereby  you  will  more  oblige  your  most  humble  servant  and 
honourer,  William  Dugdale. 

Dr,  Browne  to  Mr,  Dugdale,^  Norwich,  Dec,  6,  1658. 

WoBTHY  SiE, — I  make  noe  doubt  you  have  receaued  Mr. 
Howard's  letter  unto  Sir  John  Trevor.  Hee  will  be  readie  to 
doe  you  any  seruice  in  that  kind.  I  am  gladyour  second  booke 
of  the  Monasticon  is  at  last  in  the  presse.  Here  is  in  this  citty 
a  conuent  of  Black  Friers,  which  is  more  entire  than  any  in  these 
parts  of  England.  Mr.  Zing  took  the  draught*  of  it  when  he 
was  in  Norwich,  and  Sir  Thomas  Pettus,  Baronet,  desired  to 
have  his  name  sett  vnto  it.  I  conceive  it  were  not  fitt  in  so 
generall  a  tract  to  omit  it,  though  little  can  be  sayd  of  it,  only 

^  Not  in  Hamper's  Correspondence  of  Dugdale. — ^TMb  letter  bears  the 
indorse  in  Dngdale's  hand-writing — "  Bee.  6,  1658,  Br.  Browne's  letter 
(not  yet  answered)." 

^  Qre  :  to  ask  the  Docter  whether  ever  he  saw  this  draught. — MS. 
marffvnal  Note  hy  Dngdxde  m  the  Original, 

VOL.  in.  2  K 
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coniectur'd  that  it  was  founded  by  Sir  Jobn  of  Oipingliam,  •? 
Erpingham,  whoae  coat  is  all  about  the  church  and  gue-comer 
steeple*  I  receaued  the  bone  of  the  fiah,  and  shall  gine  yon  soot 
mMX>lint  of  it  when  I  have  compared  it  with  another  bcoie  wlui 
is  not  by  mee.  As  for  Lelanaus,  hia  works  are  see  rare,  tk 
few  private  hands  are  masters  of  them,  though  hee  left  not  i 
Ibwe;  and  therefore,  that  quotation  of  myne  was  at  second  lusc 
Ton  may  find  it  in  Mr.  Inego  Jones'  dracription  of  St(mekf^. 
page  27 ;  having  lide  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  quotation,  beca& 
m  thai  place  hee  hath  the  Latine  and  English*  with  a  partacsx 
commendation  of  the  author  and  the  tract  quoted  in  the  maigiL 
and  in  the  same  author,  quoted  p.  16,  the  page  is  also  mentionec 
butt  the  title  is  short  and  obscure,  and  therefore  X  omitted  r 
Leylande  Assert.  Art,  which  being  compared  with  the  subject  c 
page  25,  may  perhaps  bee  Be  Assertione  Artkuri,  which  is  ££' 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  his  many  workes,^  except  it  h 
WMme  head  or  chapter  m  his  Antiq.  Britannicie  or  deTir< 
Uhutribue.  I  am  much  satisfied  in  the  truth  thereof,  becai& 
Camden  hath  ex^Hresskms  of  the  like  sense  in  diners  places ;  m. 
as  I  think  in  Northamptonshire,  luid  probably  Gcojsl  X/elandu' 
for  Lambert  in  his  perambulation  of  J&ent,  speakes  but  vxt 
times  of  Lalandus,  and  then  quoteth  not  his  words,  though  it  ? 
probable  hee  was  much  beholden  unto  him  having  left  a  woib 
of  his  subject  Itinerarium  Cardii, 

Sir,  having  some  leaaure  last  weeke,  which  is  uncertaine  vii 
mee,  I  intended  this  day  to  send  you  scmie  answer  to  your  Isk 
querie  of  banking  and  draining  by  some  instmoes  and  ex- 
amples in  the  four  parts  of  the  earth,  and  srane  short  acoosats 
the  cawsie,  butt  diuersions  into  the  country  will  make  me  dm 
it  until  Friday  next,  soe  that  you- may  receive  it  on  Mondaye.* 
Sir,  I  rest  your  very  well-wishing  friend  and  servant, 

Thomas  Bbowvs. 


■■ Mr,  Dugdale  to  Dr.  Browne, — London,  24  Feb,  1^8. 

HoNOTJBSD  Sib, — ^Being  now  (through  God's  goodnesse)  so  w& 
recovered  &om  my  late  sicknesse,  as  that  I  do  looke  upon  m* 
bookes  and  papers  againe,  though  I  have  not  as  yet  adventoieii 
abroad,  in  respect  oithe  cold,  I  do  a^aine  salutejon,  giving  joi 
great  thanks  lor  your  continued  mindfdlnesse  of  me,  as  appeals 
by  that  excellent  note  which  I  yesterday  received  firam  yoc. 
touching  the  drayning  made  of  late  years  by  the  Duke  of 
Holstein,  it  being  so  pertinent  to  my  Dusiness.  My  tbanb 
for  what  you  sent  me  nrom  your  learned  observations  touchier 

^  Asaertiolnclytisa.  Arturi,  &c.  4to.  154d,  1544.  Tranalatod  by  £ 
Hobinaon,  4to.  1582.    PubUshedby  Hearne,  8vo.  Oxford,  1715. 
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He  bankmff  and  drayning  in  other  forreign  parts,  I  desired  my 
rood  fidend  Mr.  Aslimole  to  present  to  jou,  when  I  waa  not  able 
;o  \imte  mjself ;  which  I  presnme  he  dad  do. 

And  being  thns  emboldened  by  these  your  faronrs,  I  shall 

iiere  acquaint  yon  with  my  conceipt  touchmg  this  spacious  tract 

TL  forme  of  a  sinns  or  bay,  which  we  call  the  great  levell  of  the 

leims,  extending  from  Linne,  beyond  Waynflete  in  Lincohishire, 

in   lenffth ;  and  in  breadth,  into  some  parts  of  the  counties  of 

C^orfou:,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Northampton,  Huntington,  and 

LiLncoln,  intreating  your  opinion  therein.     That  it  was  at  first 

Brine  land,  the  sea  having  no  recourse  into  it,  I  am  induced  to 

believe,  when  I  consider  the  multitude  of  trees,  viz.  firre,  oake, 

and  of  other  kindes,  that  are  found  in  those  draynes  and  digging 

which  have  of  late  years  been  made  there ;  nay,  some  with  their 

Footes  standing  in  the  ground  below  the  moore,  having  been  cut 

off  about  two  foote  above  the  ground,  as  I  guesse;  which  I 

my  selfe  saw  at  Thomey,  they  having  been  dig'd  up  in  that  fen. 

And  Mr.  Godard  (the  recorder  of  limie)  assures  me,  that  lately 

in  Marshland,  about  a  mile  off  Magdalene  bridge,  at  17  foot 

deepe  (upon  occasion  of  letting  down  of  a  sluce),  were  found 

below  the  silt  (for  of  that  nature  is  all  Marshland  and  HoUand) 

in  the  very  firme  earth,  furr-bushes  as  they  grew,  not  rotted ; 

and  nut-trees  with  nuts  not  perisht ;  neither  of  which  kind  of 

bushes  or  trees    are  now   growing  upon  that  silthy  soil  of 

Marshland,  though  it  be  firmtfull  and  nch  for  other  vegetables* 

The  like  firr-trees  and  other  timber  is  found  in  great  abundance 

in  Hatfield  level,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  where  I  am  assured 

from  ocular  testimony,  that   they  find  the  rootes  of  many 

firr-trees  as  they  stand  in  the  soyle,  where  they  grew,  below  the 

moore,  with  the  bodyes  of  the  trees  lying  by  them,  not  cut  off 

with  an  axe  or  such  like  thing,  but  burnt,  the  coall  appearing  upon 

the  ends  where  they  were  so  burnt  asunder :  therefore  whoi,  or 

on  what  occasion  it  was  that  the  sea  flowed  over  all  this,  aa 

appears  by  that  silt  at  the  skirt  of  Conington  Downe,  wherein 

l£e  bones  of  that  fish  were  found  whereof  you  have  ene,  is  a 

thing  that  I  know  not  what  to  say  to,  desning  your  opinion 

thereof. 

I  shall  now  tell  you  how  I  do  conclude  that  it  became  a 
fen,  by  the  stagnation  of  the  fresh  waters ;  which  is  thus,  viz. 
that  the  sea  having  its  passage  upon  the  ebbs  and  flows  Ihereo^ 
along  by  the  coast  of  Is  orfolte  to  the  coast  of  lincolnshxre,  did 
in  time,  by  reason  of  its  muddinesse,  leave  a  shelfe  or  silt, 
betwixt  those  two  i>oint8  of  land,  viz.  Eisinff  in  Norfolke,  and 
the  country  about  Spilsby  in  Lincolnshire,  which  shelfe  increasing 
in  height  and  length  so  much,  as  that  the  ordinary  tides  did  not 
overflow  it,  was  by  that  check  of  those  fluxes,  in  time,  so  much 
2  K  2 
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augmented  in  breadtli,  that  the  Bomans  finding  it  considenlue 
for  the  fertility  of  the  aojle  (being  a  people  of  great  ingenuitr 
and  industry)  made  the  wnt  sea-banks  for  its  preserration  froa 
the  spring  tides,  which  might  otherwise  overflow  it.  And  noir, 
sir,  by  &8  settling  of  me  silt  the  sovle  of  Marshland  and 
Holland  had  their  first  beginning ;  by  line  like  excesse  of  silt 
brought  into  the  mouths  of  tJiese  rivers  which  had  their  ont-&lli 
at  Linne,  Wisbiche,  and  Boston,  where  the  fresh  waters  bo 
stop'd,  as  that  the  ordinary  land-floods  being  not  of  force  eoxm^ 
to  grinde  it  out  (as  the  term  is)  all  the  levell  behind  becaaK 
overflowed ;  and  as  an  ordinary  pond  gathered  mud,  so  did  thi 
do  moore  which  in  time  hath  increased  to  such  a  thicknesse  tlut 
since  the  Podike  was  made  to  keep  up  the  fresh  water  fim 
drowning  of  Marshland  on  the  other  side,  and  the  lumk  caDed 
South  £a  Bank,  for  the  preservation  of  Holland  firam  the  like 
inundation,  the  levell  of  the  fen  is  become  4  foot  higher  than  the 
levell  of  Marshland,  as  Mr.Vermuden  assures  me,  upon  view  and 
observation  thereof.  And  this,  under  correction  oi  your  better 
judgment,  whereunto  I  shall  much  submit,  do  I  take  to  be  the 
originall  occasion  of  Marshland  and  Holland,  and  likewise  of 
the  fens. 

But  that  which  puzles  me  most  is  the  sea  coming  up  to 
Conington  Downe ;  as  I  have  sayd  therefore,  perhaps  by  your 
great  reading  andphilosophicall  learning  you  may  shew  me  some 
probable  occasion  thereof.  That  the  sea  nath  upon  those  coasts 
of  England,  towards  the  North-west,  much  altcn^d  its  course  as 
to  the  height  of  its  fluxes  and  refluxes,  is  most  apparent  horn 
those  vast  banks  nere  Wisbiche,  which  you  shall  observe  to  be 
about  10  foot  in  height  from  the  now  levell  earth,  which  levell 
is  now  no  lesse  in  full  height  than  10  foot,  as  I  am  assured,  fitm 
the  ordinary  levell  of  the  sea,  as  it  rises  at  the  present. 

I  shsJl  be  able  to  shew  about  what  time  it  was  that  fhe  passage 
at  Wisbiche  was  so  sUted  up,  as  that  the  outfall  of  the  great 
river  Ouse,  which  was  there,  became  altered,  and  was  diverted 
to  Linne,  where  before  that  time  the  river  was  not  so  large ;  it 
being  in  Xing  Henry  Ill/s  time,  as  my  testimonyes  from  records 
do  manifest.  And  I  flnde  in  King  Edward  III.'s  time,  that  uuod 
the  river  Humber  the  tides  flowed  4  foot  higher  than  before 
they  did,  as  the  commission  for  raysiag  the  banks  upon  the  sides 
of  that  streame,  as  also  of  the  great  causey  betwixt  Anlaby  and 
Hull,  doth  testify. 

Havinff  now  sufficiently  wearied  you,  I  am  sure,  for  which  1 
heartily  desire  your  pardon,  I  shall  leave  you  to  your  own  time 
for  considering  of  these  things,  and  vouchsaflng  your  opini(n 
therein,  resting  your  most  humble  servant  and  hononrer, 

William  Dugdals. 
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Mr.  Dugdale  to  Dr.  Brotone. -^London,  29  Nov.  1659. 

HoNOVBED  Sib, — ^Yours  of  the  17tli  instant  came  to  my 
liands  about  4  days  since,  with  those  inclosed  judicious  and 
learned  observations,  for  which  I  retume  you  mj  hearty  thanks. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  for  your  opinion  touching  the  yorious 
course  of  the  sea,  1  met  with  some  notable  instances  of  that 
kinde  in  a  late  author,  viz.  Olivarius  Uredius,  in  his  history  of 
iFlanders ;  which  he  manifesteth  to  be  occasioned  irom  earth- 
quakes. 

I  have  a  great  desire  that  you  should  see  my  copy,  before  I 
put  it  to  the  presse.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  late  chief 
roBtice  St.  John,  who  desired  the  perusall  of  it.  In  Easter  term 
X  resolve  (Grod  willing)  to  be  agam  in  London ;  for  I  am  now 
going  into  Warwickshire ;  and  then  if  you  be  not  here,  I  will 
endeavour  to  contrive  some  safe  way  for  conveying  my  papers  to 
you :  resting  your  most  obliged  servant  and  honourer, 

William  Duo  dale. 


Mr,  Dugdale  to  Dr.  Browne.^ — From  the  Herald's  Office,  in 
Zondotif  5th  April,  1662. 

HoNOUBBD  Sib, — Having  at  length  accomplisht  that  worke, 
whereunto  you  have  been  pleased  to  favour  me  with  so  consider- 
able assistance,  and  whereof,  in  page  175, 1  have  made  some 
brief  mention,  1 4iere  present  you  with  a  copye  thereof.  Some 
other  things  I  have  in  hand  of  my  owne,  which  (Grod  sparing 
me  life  and  health)  will  ere  long  be  ready  for  the  presse.  But 
at  present,  at  the  desire  of  my  lord  chancelour,  ana  some  other 
emment  persons,  I  am  taken  up  much  with  the  ordering  of  Sir 
Henry  Spelman's  works  for  the  presse,  viz.  that  part  of  his 
Glossary  lonff  since  printed,  with  corrections  and  additions,  as 
he  lefb  it  under  his  own  hand ;  and  the  other  part  of  it  to  the 
end  of  the  alphabet :  and  of  his  second  volum  of  the  Councells, 
which  will  reach  &om  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  abolishing 
of  the  pope's  supremacy  here.  There  are  many  things,  which  I 
shall  from  my  own  collections  add  to  these  workes,  from  records 
of  great  cremt ;  for  without  such  authorities  I  will  not  presume 
to  meddle.  If  in  any  old  manuscripts,  which  have  or  may  come 
to  your  view,  you  can  contribute  to  these  works,  I  know  it  will 
be  very  acceptable.  Sir,  if  your  occasions  should bringyou  to 
London,  I  should  thinke  myself  happy  to  wayt  on  you.-HE£esting 
ever  your  most  obHged  servant  and  honourer, 

William  Dugdale. 

'  This  letter  is  not  in  Hamper's  Correspondence  of  Dugdale. 
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[The  letters  between  Sir  Tkomas  Browne  and  Dr.  Merriti  rdate  <^Mf}i  *. 
ike  Natural  HistoTy  of  NorfoUc.1 

J>r,  Browne  to  Dr.  Merritt.-^uly  13, 1668. 

Most  Hokobbd  Sib, — ^I  take  tilie  boldness  to  salote  you  u  & 
peraon  of  Bingular  wortb  and  kaamin^,  judd  whom  J  Tery  invi 
respeet  and  honour.  I  presented  my  service  to  yoa  by  my  fs 
some  months  past ;  snd  had  thou^t  before  this  time  to  ion 
done  it  by  him  a^ain.  Bat  the  tmie  of  his  retom  to  Londu 
being  yet  imoerfcam,  I  would  not  defer  those  at  present  unto  yw. 
I  shooid  be  yeiy  dad  to  serve  yon  by  any  obs^-vatkxiis  of  bbk 
a^^ainst  the  second  edition  of  your  Pinax,  wMeh  1  camnot  soi- 
oiently  commend.  I  have  observed  and  taken  notice  of  muj 
amiTna-la  in  these  parts,  whereof  three  years  ago  a  learned  go- 
tleman  of  Ihis  country  desired  me  to  give  him  Bome  aoeoim: 
which,  while  I  was  doing,  the  gentlemaa,  my  good  friend,  disi 
1  shall  only  at  this  time  present  and  name  some  few  unto  m. 
which  I  K>mid  not  in  your  catalogue.  A  Trachttrus^  wm 
yearly  cometh  before  or  in  the  head  of  the  herrings,  callec 
therefore  a  horse.  Stella  marina  testacea,  which  X  have  ofta 
foxmd  upon  the  sesrshore.  An  Astacus  manrinus  pediculi  man*' 
Jade,  which  is  sometimes  taken  with  the  lobsters  at  Cromer,  in 
Norfolk.  A  PwngitiuB  marinus,  whereof  I  have  known  muj 
taken  among  weeds  by  fishers,  who  drag  by^the  sea-shoie  oe 
this  coast.  A  Scarahten^  Capricomus  odoratuSf  which  J  take  tc 
be  mentioned  by  Moufetus,  fol.  150.  "I  haye  taken  som 
abroad ;  one  in  my  cellar,  which  I  now  send ;"  he  sait^,  *'  I^ueea 
moschatam  et  cinnamomum  vere  gpirat" '  To  me  it  smelt  his 
roses,  santalum,  and  ambergris.  1  have  thrice  met  with  Mer^ 
maximus  JFarensis  Clusii ;  and  hare  a  draught  thereof.  lAss 
were  taken  about  the  time  of  herring-fismng  at  Xarmontb. 
One  was  taken  upon  the  shore,  not  able  to  fly  away,  about  tec 
years  ago.  I  sent  one  to  Dr.  Scarborough.  Twice  I  met  mli 
a  Skua  Hoyerif  the  draught  whereof  I  also  have.  One  was  she: 
in  a  marsh,  which  I  gave  unto  a  gentleman,  which  1  can  seui 
you.  Another  was  Slled  feeding  upon  a  dead  horse  near  s 
marsh  around.  Perusing  your  catalogue  of  plants,  upon  Acorvf 
verus,  1  find  these  words  : — " found  by  Dr.  Brown  neer  Lynn:* 
— ^wherein  probably  there  may  be  some  mistake ;  for  I  caniMK 
afBrm,  nor  I  doubt  any  other,  that  it  is  found  thereabout 
About  25  years  ago,  I  gaye  an  account  of  this  plant  unto  Mr. 
Goodyeere,  and  more  lately  to  Dr.  How,  unto  whom  I  sent  somf 
notes,  and  a  box  full  of  the  fresh  iuli.  This  elegant  plan: 
groweth  yery  plentiMly,  and  leayeth  its  julus  yearly  by  tk 
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banks  of  Norwich  river ,  diiefly  about  Claxton  and  Surlindiam; 
BJid  also  between  Norwich  ana  Hellsden-bridge ;  so  that  I  have 
known  Heigham  church,  in  the  suburbs  of  Norwich,  strewed 
all  oyer  with  it.  It  has  been  transplanted,  and  set  on  the  sides 
of  marsh  ponds  in  several  places  of  the  coxmtry,  where  it  thrives 
and  beareth  the  jiilus  yearly. 

8esamoide8  scUamanticum  magnum  j^^whj  you  omit  Sesct" 
moides  sdlamaniium  parvum  ?  This  groweth  not  far  from  Thet- 
ford  and  Brandon,  and  plentiful  in  neighbour  places,  where  I 
found  it,  and  have  it  in  my  hortus  hyemaliSf  answering  the 
description  in  Gerard. 

Urtica  romana,  which  groweth  with  button  seed  bags,  is  not 
in  the  catalogue.  I  have  found  it  to  grow  wild  at  Golston  by 
Yarmouth,  and  transplanted  it  to  other  places. 


2>r.  Browne  to  Br.  MerriU.—Aug,  18,  1668. 

HoNOBED  Sib, — I  received  your  courteous  letter,  and  ant 
sorry  some  diversions  have  so  long  delayed  this  my  second  unto 
you.  You  are  very  exact  in  the  account  of  t\ie  fungi.  I  have 
met  with  two,  which  I  have  not  found  in  any  author ;  of  which 
I  have  sent  you  a  rude  draught  inclosed.  The  first,  an  elesant 
fwnguB  ligneus,  found  in  a  hollow  sallow.  I  have  one  of  them 
by  me,  but,  without  a  very  good  opportunity,  dare  not  send  it, 
fearing  it  should  be  broken.  Unto  some  it  seemed  to  resemble 
some  noble  or  princely  ornament  of  the  head,  and  so  might  be 
called  fiMtgus  reaitis  ;  unto  others,  a  turret,  top  of  a  cupola,  or 
lantern  of  a  builoing ;  and  so  might  hejidmedfui^uspterygoidesj 
pinnacularis,  or  lantemiformis.  You  may  name  it  as  you  please. 
The  second,  j^^iM  ligneus  teres  antliarum,  or  fungus  ligularis 
longissimus,  consisting  or  made  of  many  woody  strings,  about 
the  bigness  of  round  points  or  laces ;  some  above  haff  a  yard 
long,  shooting  in  a  bushy  form  iromthe  trees,  which  serve  under 
ground  for  pumps.  I  liave  observed  divers,  especially  in  Nor^ 
wich,  where  wells  are  sunk  deep  for  pumps. 

The  fimaus  phalloides  I  found  not  far  from  Norwich,  large 
and  very  Jetid,  answering  the  description  of  Hadrianus  Junius. 
I  have  a  part  of  one  dried  still  by  me. 

Fungus  rotundus  majwr  I  have  found  about  ten  inches  in 
diameter,'  and  [have]  half  a  one  dried  by  me. 

Another  smidl  paper  contains  the  side  draughts  oi  JihuhB  ma^ 
rin<B  pellucidUe,  or  sea  buttons,  a  kind  of  squalder ;  and  referring 
to  urtica  marina^  which  I  have  observed  in  great  numbers  by 
Yarmouth,  after  a  flood  and  easterly  winds.  Thejr  resemble  tibe 
pure  crystal  buttons,  chamfered  or  welted  on  the  side's,  withtwo 
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small  holes  at  the  ends.    They  cannot  be  sent ;  for  the  include 
water,  or  thin  jell  j,  soon  runneth  from  them. 

Urtiea  manna  minor  Joknstoni,!  have  often  found  on  this  coisi 

Pkyssalus  I  hare  found  also.  I  have  one  dried,  but  it  hii 
lost  its  shape  and  colour. 

Chdei  and  canicuhe  are  often  found.  I  have  a  fish,  hanging  ^ 
in  my  yard,  of  two  yards  long,  taken  among  the  herrings  d 
Yarmouth,  which  is  the  cams  carcharius  alius  Jbkmto^ 
table  yi.  fig.  6. 

Lupus  marinus,  you  mention,  upon  a  handsome  ezpenme!: 
hut  I  find  it  not  in  the  catalogue.  This  lupus  marinus  or  Iifn- 
iomustis  often  taJcen  by  our  seamen  which  fish  for  cod.  I W 
had  divers  brought  me.  They  hang  up  in  many  houses  2 
YarmoutL 

Trutta  marina  is  taken  with  us.  A  better  dish  than  the  lir? 
trout,  but  of  the  same  bigness. 

LoUgo  sepia,  a  cuttle ;  page  191  of  ^our  Pinax.  1  conceir: 
worthy  sir,  it  were  best  to  put  them  in  two  distinct  lines,  '* 
distinct  species  of  the  molles. 

The  lotigo,  calamare,  or  sieve,  I  have  abo  found  cast  upon  tsr 
sea-shore ;  and  some  have  been  brought  me  by  fishermen. : 
about  twenty  pounds  weight. 

Among  the  fishes  of  our  Norwich  river,  we  scarce  reck:'. 
salmon,'  yet  some  are  yearly  taken ;  but  all  taken  in  the  rirerc 
on  the  coast  have  the  end  of  the  lower  jaw  very  much  hoob: 
which  enters  a  great  way  into  the  upper  jaw,  like  a  socket.  Ic 
may  find  the  same,  though  not  in  fi^e,  if  you  please  to  ret: 
Johnston's  folio,  101.    1  am  not  satisfied  with  the  conceit 
some  authors,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  male  and  female;  t: 
all  ours  are  thus  formed.    The  fish  is  thicker  than  ordiiuiy 
salmon,  and  very  much  and  more  largely  spotted.     VViiether  i: 
rather  Burvtird  fjnlhii*tts,  or    Anf^htn^afjo  S^eali^erL      I  liiive  1- 
draughts,  and  the  head  of  one  dried  j  either  of  which  joti  11^ ■ 
tomiaaiid.     Sej/Uarit^,  or  caneellus  in  turhlne^  it  is  probaMe  '' 
have*     Have  you  cafia^llm  in  nerit^t  a  small  testaceous  k*ii 
upon  thi&  coaat ?    Have  jou  intdhu  ruhm*  a^per ? — PL^cic,  jl; 
ffulariif  Bivorfnii  ?^  Vermes  nHrrinit  larger  ilian  earth- wor:i 
digged  out  of  the  sea-saad,  about  two  feet  deep,  and  at  an  r 
water,  for  baitP  '     They  are  discovered  by  a  little  hole  or  s^ii 
in^of  the  sand  at  the  top  ahout  them. 

Hare  you  that  handsome  coloured  jay,  anawermg  the  de^af 
Idoa   of  ijan^ulus    OfrgciitQratend^^    and   may  be    called   tt 

'  In  Jrnie^  1837*  I   k^iew  of  two  salmoa- trout  in  our  Ovei^pT;: 
mackerel  nets.— (7. 
*  Bait  for  codJing* — Q. 
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>aiTot-jay  ?  I  bflye  one  that  was  killed  upoa  a  tree  about  five 
rears  ago.^ 

Have. you  a  May  cliit,  a  small  dark  erey  bird,  about  the  big- 
less  of  a  stint,  which  oometh  about  May,  and  stayeth  but  a 
nonth;  a  bird  of  exceeding  fatness,  and  accounted  a  dainty 
Hall?  They  are  plentifully  taken  in  Marshland,  and  about 
Wisbeech. 

Haye  you  a  caprimulgus,  or  dorhawk  ;^  a  bird  as  a  pigeon, 
with,  a  wide  throat  bill,  as  little  as  a  titmouse,  wlute  featners  m 
the  tail,  and  paned  like  a  hawk  P 

Sucdtmm  rarb  occurrit,  p.  219  of  yours.  Not  so  rarely  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk.^  It  is  usually  found  in  small  pieces ', 
sometimes  in  pieces  of  a  pound  weight.  I  have  one  by  me,  fat 
and  tare,  of  ten  ounces  weight ;  yet  more  often  I  have  found  it 
in  handsome  pieces  of  twelye  ounces  in  weight. 


Dr.  Browne  to  I>r.  MerritL^Sept.  13,  [1668.] 

SiE, — I  received  your  courteous  letter ;  and  with  all  respects 
1  now  again  salute  you. 

The  molapiscis  is  almost  yearly  taken  on  our  coast.  This  last 
year  one  was  taken  of  about  two  hundred  pounds  weight.  Di- 
vers of  them  I  have  opened ;  and  have  found  many  lice  sticking 
close  unto  their  gills,  whereof  I  send  you  some. 

In  your  Pinax  I  find  onocrotalus,  or  pelican ;  whether  you 
mean  those  at  St.  James's,  or  others  brought  over,  or  such  as 
have  been  taken  or  killed  here,  I  know  not.  I  have  one  hung 
Tip  in  my  house,  which  was  shot  in  a  fen  ten  miles  oflT,  about 
four  years  ago ;  and  because  it  was  so  rare,  some  conjectuired  it 
might  be  one  of  those  which  belonged  unto  the  king,  and  flew 
away. 

Ciconia^,  rarb  hue  advolat,  I  have  seen  two  in  a  watery 
marsh  eight  miles  off;  another  shot,  whose  case  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

Vitultis  marinus.  In  tractibus  horealibus  et  Scotia.  No 
rarity  upon  the  coast  of  Norfolk.'  At  low  water  I  have  known 
them  taken  asleep  under  the  cliffs.  Divers  have  been  brought 
to  me.  Our  seal  is  different  from  the  Mediterranean  seal ;  as 
having  a  rounder  head,  a  shorter  and  stronger  body. 

«  The  Garrulous  Roller. 

'  Not  uncommon  ;  I  had  a  young  one  brought  me  a  few  years  ago. — G. 

^  It  is  becoming  scarce  at  Cromer.  The  fat  amber  most  conmionly 
occurs. — Q. 

*  The  Stork. 

'  Yeiy  rarely  seen  at  Cromer.  I  think  they  are  met  with  on  sand- 
banks near  Hunstanton. — 0, 
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Bama  piseairix?  I  liare  often  known  taken  on  our  coast;  d 
some  rerj  large. 

XipkiaM  or  gladiut  piscis,  or  sword-fisli,  we  have  ia  our  sets. 
I  hare  the  bead  of  one  whidi  was  taken  not  lon^  ago  entu^ 
in  the  herring-nets.    The  sword  about  two  feet  in  length. 

Among  the  whales  you  may  very  well  pot  in  the  ^permaedm. 
or  that  remarkably  peculiar  whale  which  so  aboundetfa  in  sper- 
maeetL  About  twelve  years  aso  we  had  ooe  cast  up  on  or 
shore  near  WeUs,  which  X  descried  in  a  pecular  chapter  in  tk< 
last  edition  of  my  "  Fseudodoxia  Epidemica  ;  axMl  another  ml 
divers  years  before  cast  up  at  Hunstanton  ;  both  whose  hedi 
are  yet  to  be  seen. 

Opkidion,  or,  at  least,  a^kidum  nostras,  commonly  called  i 
sting-fish,  having  a  small  pricMy  fin  Tanning  all  along  the  bacLi 
and  another  a  sood  way  on  the  belh*,  with  little  black  spots  £ 
the  bottom  of  me  back  fin. .  If  the  nshermen's  hands  be  tonck: 
or  scratched  with  this  venemous  fish,  they  grow  painful  an: 
swell.  The  figure  hereof  I  send  you  in  colours.  They  are  cm 
mon  about  Cromer.    See  Schoneveldeus,  "De  Opkidia." 

Piscis  octogonius,  or  octafi^ularis,  answering  the  description  a 
Cataphractns  Schonevelde ;  only  his  is  described  with  the  hi 
sprefui ;  and  when  it  was  fresh  taken,  and  a  large  one.  Hot- 
ever,  this  may  be  nostras,  I  send  you  one ;  but  X  have  sea 
much  larger  which  fisherman  have  brought  me. 

FAvssalus,  I  send  one  which  hath  been  long  opened  ssi 
shrunk,  and  lost  the  colour.  When  I  iock  it  upon  the  sei^ 
shore,  it  was  full  and  plump,  answering  the  figure  and  desd^* 
tion  of  Eondeletius.  There  is  also  a  Hke  figure  at  the  endu 
Mufietus.  I  have  kept  them  alive ;  but  observed  no  motioL 
except  of  contraction  and  dilatation.  When  it  is  fresh,  tlit 
prickles  or  bristles  are  of  a  brisk  green  and  amethist  cdoir. 
Some  call  it  a  sea-mouse.^ 

Our  mullet  is  white  and  imberbis  ;  but  we  have  also  a  mullki 
harhatus  ruber  miniaceus,  or  dnndberinus ;  somewhat  rou^li 
and  but  dr^  meat.  There  is  of  them  major  and  minora  reeem- 
bling  the  figures  in  Johnstonus,  tab.  xviL,  Eotbart. 
>■  Of  the  acus  marinus,  or  needle  fishes,  I  have  observed  three 
sorts.  The  acus  Aristotelis,  called  here  an  addercock ;  aciu 
major,  or  garfish,  with  a  green  verdigrease  back-bone ;  the  othe:. 
saurus  acui  similis.  Acus  sav/roi&s,  or  sauHformis,  as  it  imt 
be  called,  much  answering  the  description  ai  saurus  JSandeleti' 
In  the  hinder  part  much  resembling  a  mackerell.  Opening  ooe. 
I  found  not  the  back-bone  green.    Johnstonus  writes  nearest  to 

»  Frog-fish. 

^  I  have  seen  a  sea-mouse  taken  out  of  a  cod-fish;  but  they  are  c^ 
ommon  at  Cromer. — G. 
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;  in  bis  Aeus  Minor.  I  send  yoa  the  head  of  one  dried,  but 
le  bill  is  broken.  I  have  the  whole  draught  in  picture.  This 
Ind.  is  much  more  near  than  the  other,  wmch  ar^  common,  and 
1  a  rounder  fish. 

'  Vermes  marim  are  lai^^e  worms  found  two  feet  deep  in  the 
ea-sands,  and  are  digged  out  at  the  ebb  for  bait. 

Tbe  avicula  MaiaUs,  or  May  chit,  is  a  little  dark  grey  bird, 
'omewbat  bigger  than  a  stint,  which  cometh  in  May,  or  the 
>atter  end  of  April,  and  stayeth  about  a  month.  A  marsh  bird, 
>^e  legs  and  jteet  black,  without  heel ;  the  bill  black,  about 
^hree  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  They  grow  very  fat,  and  are 
suscounted  a  dainty  dish. 

I  A  dorhawk,  a  bird  not  fail  so  big  as  a  pigeon,  somewhat  of 
a  woodoock  colour,  and  paned  somewhat  bke  a  hawk,  with  a 
bill  not  much  bigger  thm  that  of  a  titmouse,  and  a  very  wide 
ithroat ;  known  by  the  name  of  a  dorhawk,  or  preyer  upon  beetles, 
as  though  it  were  some  kind  of  aecipiter  muscarius.  In  brief, 
itbis  accipiter  eantharoph^iguiS,  or  dorhawk,  is  avis  rostratula 
gutturosa,  quasi  coaxa/ns,  scarahms  vescefts,  suh  vesperam  volans, 
I  ovum  speeiosissimum  exeludens,  I  haye  had  many  of  them,  and 
am  sorry  I  have  not  one  to  send  you.  I  spoke  to  a  friend  to 
sboot  one,  but  I  doubt  they  are  gone  oyer. 

Of  the  upwpaSf  diyers  nave  been  brought  me ;  and  some  I 
baye  observed  in  l^ese  parts,  as  I  trayelled  about. 

Ihe  aquila  Oesneri^  I  sent  alive  to  Dr.  Scarburg,  who  told 
me  it  was  kept  in  the  oolledge.  It  was  brought  me  out  of  Ire- 
land. I  kept  it  two  years  in  my  house.  I  am  sorry  I  have  only 
one  feather  of  it  to  send  you. 

A  shoeing-hom,  or  barker, 'from  the  figure  of  the  bill  and 
barking  note ;  a  lon£-made  bird,  of  white  and  blackish  colour ; 
fin-footed ;  a  marsh-bird ;  and  not  rare  some  times  of  the  year  in 
Marshland.  It  may  upon  view  be  called  recurvirostra  nostras, 
ox  avoseta;  much  resembling  the  avoseta  species  in  Johnstonus, 
tab.  5.    I  send  you  t|ie  head  in  picture. 

Four  curlews  I  have  kept  in  large  cages.    They  have  a  pretty 
shrill  note ;  not  hard  to  be  got  in  some  parts  of  ^Norfolk. 
Have  you  the  scorpius  marinus  Schoneoeldei  ? 
Have  you  put  in  the  mitsca  tuliparum  muscata  ? 
That  oird  which  I  said  much  answered  the  description  of 
gamdus  argentoratensis,^  1  send  you.    It  was  shot  on  a  tree 
ten  miles  off,  four  years  ago.    It  may  well  be  called  the  parrot 
jay,  or  garrulus  psittacoides  ^eciosus.    The  colours  are  much 
faded.    If  you  have  it  before,  I  should  be  content  to  have  it 
agam ;  otherwise  you  may  please  to  keep  it. 

»  The  Golden  Eagle.  *  The  Garrulous  Roller. 
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Oarrulus  Bokemicut*  probably  you  haTe.  A  pretty,  ban: 
•ome  bird,  with  the  fine  dnnabrian  tips  of  the  wmss.  Son 
which  I  hare  seen  hare  the  tail  tipt  with  yellow,  whi£  is  not : 
their  description. 

I  have  also  sent  you  urtica  mas,  which  I  latehr  gathered  f 
€k>lston,  by  Yarmouth,  where  I  found  it  to  grow  also  twenty-fin 
years  ago.  Of  the  stella  marina  testacea,  which  I  sent  yon.  I 
do  not  mid  the  figure  in  any  book. 

I  send  you  a  lew  flies,  which,  some  unhealthfiil  years,  c(h» 
about  the  first  part  of  September.  I  hare  observed  them  s 
numerous  upon  plashes  in  the  marshes  and  marish.'  dittki 
that,  in  a  small  compass,  it  were  no  hard  matter  to  gather  a  p«i 
of  tiiem.  I  brought  some,  what  my  box  would  hold ;  but  tk 
greatest  part  are  scattered,  lost,  or  given  away,  for  memorr: 
sake,  I  wrote  on  my  box  musca  palustres  autumnales.  WOT^ir 
Sir,  I  shall  be  eyer  ready  to  serve  you,  who  am.  Sir,  jcc 
humble  servant,  Thoxas  Bbowfe. 


l>r.  Browne  to  Dr.  Merritt.^December  29,  [1668.] 

Sib, — I  am  very  joyful  that  you  have  recovered  your  heald 
whereof  I  heartily  wish  the  continuation  for  your  own  and  tlK 
public  good.  And  I  humbly  thank  you  for  the  courteous  p; 
sent  of  your  book.  With  much  delight  and  satisfaction  Ins:  I 
read  the  same  not  once  in  English.  I  must  needs  acknowledfr 
your  comment  more  acceptable  to  me  than  the  text,  which  I  il 
sure  is  a  hard,  obscure  piece  without  it,  though  I  have  not  her. 
a  stranger  unto  the  vitriary  art,  both  in  England  and  abroad  I 
I  perceive  you  have  proceeded  far  in  your  Pinax.  These  fer  t 
present  I  am  bold  to  propose,  and  hint  unto  you ;  inteDte 
God  willing,  to  salute  you  again.  A  paragraph  might  probabh^ 
be  annexed  unto  Quercus.  Though  we  luive  not  all  the  eic^.' 
oaks,  nor  their  excretions,  yet  these,  and  probably  more  super- 
crescencies,  productions,  or  excretions,  may  be  observed  in 
England. 

Piscum  "^polypodium  — juli  — pilulce — gemmas  foraminat'^ 
foliorwm  —  excrementttm  fungosum  verticious  scatens^-^excrr 
mentttm  lancUum'^-^a/pitula  squamosa  jacosas  osmula — 7u>di — n^'- 
leM  liquor — tuhera  radicttm  vermihus  scatentia — muscus — licif 
•^wngus^-varoB  querciiws, 

Capillaris  marina  sparsa,  focus  capillaris  marinus  sparsus. 
sive,  capillitius  marinus ;  or  seanperriwig.  Strings  of  this  sk 
often  found  on  the  sea-shore.  But  this  is  the  full  figure,  I  lure 
seen  three  times  as  large. 

«  The  Waxen  Chatterer.  a  Marshy. 
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I  send  vou  also  a  little  elegant  sea-plant,  whicli  I  pulled  &om 
a  greater  bnsli  thereof,  which  I  have,  reaembling^the  backbone  of 
a  nsh.  Fucus  marinus  vertebratus  piscicuU  spinum  rtferens, 
ichth/orcbcJdus  ;  or  what  jon  think  fit. 

And  though  perhaps  it  be  not  worth  the  taking- notice  of 
formica  arenaruB  martruBt  or  at  least  muectisformicarius  marinus  .- 
yet  I  observe  great  numbers  by  the  sea-shore,  and  at  Yarmouth, 
an  open  sandy  coast,  in  a  sunny  day,  many  large  and  winged 
ones,  may  be  observed  upon,  and  rising  out  of  the-  wet  sands, 
when  the  tide  falls  away. 

Notonectonj  an  insect  that  swimmeth  on  its  back,  and  men* 
tioned  by  Muffetus,  may  be  observed  with  us. 

I  sena  you  a  white  reed-chock  by  name.  Some  kind  offunco, 
or  little  sort  thereof.  I  have  had  another  very  white  when 
fresh. 

Also  the  draught  of  a  sea-fowl,  called  a  sheerwater,  billed 
like  a  cormorant,  fiery,  and  snapping  like  it  upon  any  touch. 
I  kept  twenty  of  them  alive  five  weeks,  cramming  them  with 
fish,  refusing  of  themselves  to  feed  on  anything ;  and  wearied 
with  crammmg  them,  they  lived  seventeen  days  without  food. 
They  often  fly  about  fishing  ships  when  they  clean  i^eir  fish,  and 
throw  away  me  of&I.  So  that  it  may  be  referred  to  the  lari,  ba 
Zarus  mger  guUure  albido  rostro  cultt/nco. 

Gossander. — Videtur  esse  pti^phini  species.  Worthy  sir,  that 
which  we  call  a  gossander,  and  is  no  rare  fowl  among  us, 
is  a  large  well-coloured  and  marked  diving  fowl,  most  answering 
the  merganser.  It  may  be  like  the  puffin  in  fatness  and  rank- 
ness ;  but  no  fowl  is,  I  think,  like  the  pufiEb,  differenced  from  all 
others  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  bill. 

Burganders,  not  so  rare  as  Turn  ^  makes  them,  common  in. 
JN'orfo^,  so  abounding  in  vast  and  spacious  warrens. 

If  you  have  not  yet  put  in  lams  minor,  or  stem,*  it  would  not 
be  omitted,  so  common  about  broad  waters  and  plashes  not  far 
from  the  sea. 

Have  you  a  yarwhelp,  barker,  of  latrator,  a  marshbird  about 
the  bigness  of  a  godwittP 

Have  you  dentalia,  which  are  small  univalve  testacea,  whereof 
sometimes  we  fijid  some  on  the  sea-shore  P 

Have  you  put  in  neHtes,  another  little  testaceum,  which  we 
have  P 

Have  you  an  apiaster,  a  small  bird  called  a  bee-bird  P 
Have  you  morinellus  marinus,  or  the  sea  dotterell,  better 
coloured  than  the  other,  and  somewhat  less  P 

*  This  name  is  very  illegible  in  the  original. 

*  Probably  ateima  hvnmdo  and  mmttta.  See  Sir  Thomas's  paper  "  On 
the  Birds,  &c.  of  Norfolk." 
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I  send  you  »  draught  of  two  small  birds ;  the  bigger  dk 
a  chipper,  or  betulm  carptor;  cropping  iJie  first  fi^nHlz!fi 
of  the  oirch  trees,  and  ocMnes  early  in  the  spring.  l%e  othst 
Teij  small  bird,  less  than  the  eerthya,  or  eye-czeeper,  caUedt 
whin-bird. 

I  send  you  the  draught  of  a  fish  taken  sometimes  in.  onz  aw. 
Pray  compare  it  with  draco  minor  Johuttonu  This  dssais 
was  taken  from  the  fish  dried,  and  so  the  pricklj  fins  h 
discemable. 

There  is  a  very  small  kind  of  smelt ;  bnt  in  shape  and  taai 
like  the  other,  takoi  in  good  plenty  about  L(yim,  and  calk. 
prims. 

Though  scombri  or  maekeraU.  be  a  common  fish,  yet  our  aes 
afford  sometimes,  strange  lar^e  ones»  as  I  have  Jieard  fin 
fishermen  and  others;  and  this  year,  1668,  one  was  takoic 
Leostoffe,  an  ell  long  by  measure,  and  presented  to  a  gentLem: 
a  friend  of  mine. 

Musca  tuUparum  mosckaia  is  a  small  bee-like  fiy,  of  an  esob 
lent  fingrant  odour,  whieh  I  have  ofiien  fimnd  at  tiie  bottoni 
the  flowers  of  tulips. 

In  the  little  box  I  s^id  a  piece  of  vencaria  or  setninaria  manu 
cut  off  firom  a  good  Ml  one,  found  on  the  sea-shore. 

We  have  ako  an  ejectDmit  oi  the  sea,  very  conunoz^  whidi-: 
fuTtago,  whereof  some  very  large.* 

1  thank  you  for  communicating  the  account  of  thunder  sst 
lightning;  some  Strang  effects  thereof  I  hare  found  here;  )fi 
this  last  year  we  had  kttle  or  no  thunder  or  lightning. 


Dr.  Browne  to  Br.  Merritt?^Norwich,  Febr,  6,  [1668-9.; 

HoNOXTBSD  Sib, — ^I  am  sorry  1  hare  had  diyersioiis  of  sd^ 
necessity,  as  to  hinder  my  more  sudden  salute  ancse  I  recem. 
your  last.  1  iJiank  you  for  the  sight  of  the  spennaoeti,  and  soc 
kind  of  effects  &om  lightning  and  thunder  I  haye  knovm,  ^ 
about  four  yeares  ago  about  this  towne,  whmi  I  wil^many  otki" 
saw  fire-balls  fly,  and  go  off  when  they  met  with  resistance,  as 
one  carried  away  the  tiles  and  boards  of  a  leuconob  windc- 
of  my  own  howse,  being  Ingher  than  the  neighbour  hovsc 
and  breaking  agaynst  it  wi3i  a  report  like  a  good  eaaon. 
set  down  tluit  occurrence  in  this  citty  and  country,  and  bar 
it  somewhere  amongst  my  papers,  and  fragments  of  a  woesisL 
hat  that  was  shiyer'd  into  pieces  of  the  bignease  of  a  ffro^ 
I  haye  still  by  me  too,  a  litle  of  the  spermaceti  of  oar  whde,i 
also  the  oyle  and  balsam  which  1  made  with  the  oyle  and  spt* 

^  Published  (erroneously)  as  a  letter  to  Mr.   Dagdale. 
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maceti.  Onr  wliale  was  worth  5001ib.  mj  apotkecaxie  got  about 
fiftie  pounds  in  one  sale  of  a  quantitie  or  sperm. 

1  made  enumeration  of  the  excretionB  of  the  oake,  which 
might  be  observed  in  England,  because  I  oonceived  they  woidd 
be  most  obseryable  if  yon  set  them  downe  together,  not 
minding  whether  there  were  any  addition:  by  excrementum 
fwngotwnk  vermiculis  scatena  I  oiuy  meant  an  usual  excretion, 
soft  and  funeous  at  first,  and  pale,  and  sometimes  cover'd  in 
part  with  a  fresh  red,  growing  close  unto  the  sprouts ;  it  is  full 
of  magffots  in  litle  woodden  cells,  which  afterwards  tume  into 
litle  r^khsh  brown  or  bay  flies.  Of  the  tubera  indica  vermieuUs 
scatentia  I  send  you  a  peece,they  are  as  big  as  good  tennis-balla 
and  ligneous. 

The  litle  elegant  fucus  may  come  in  as  a  difference  of  the 
ahieSi  being  somewhat  like  it,  as  also  unto  the  4  corallium  in 
Gerhard,  of  the  sprouts,  whereof  I  could  never  find  any 
sprouts,  wings,  or  leaves  as  in  the  abies,  whether  fallen  off  i 
know  not,  though  I  call'd  it  ichthyomdius  or  ptsdeuli  spinam 
refereng,  yet  pray  do  you  call  it  how  you  please.  I  send  you  now 
the  ^^axe  of  a  quercus  mar,  or  alga,  wmch  I  found  by  the  sea- 
shore, differing  nrom  the  common  as  being  denticulated,  and  in 
one  place  there  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  some  flower-pod  or 
seed-veesell. 

A  draught  of  the  morinellus  marinus,  or  sea  dotterel,'  I  now 
send  you ;  the  biU  should  not  have  been  so  black,  and  the  le^gB 
more  red,  and  a  greater  eye  of  dark  red  in  the  feathers  or  wmg 
and  back :  it  is  fess  and  differently  coloured  from  the  common 
dotterell,  which  cometh  to  us  about  March  and  September :  these 
sea-dotterels  are  often  shot  near  the  sea/ 

A  yare-whelp  or  barker,®  a  marsh-bird,  the  bill  two  inches 
long,  the  legges  about  that  length,  the  bird  of  a  brown  or  russet 
colour. 

That  which  is  knowne  by  the  name  of  a  bee-bird,^  is  a  Htle 
dark  gray  bird ;  I  hope  to  eet  one  for  you. 

That  which  I  call'd  betuuB  carptor,  and  should  rather  have 
call'd  it  alni  earptor,  whereof  I  sent  a  rude  draught ;  it  feeds 
upon  alderbuds,  nucaments,  or  seeds,  which  grow  plentifully 
here ;  they  fly  in  little  flocks. 

That  call'd  by  some  a  whin-bird,*  is  a  kind  of  ox-eye,  but  the 

"^  The  ring  plover  or  sea  lark,  plentifdl  near  Blakeney  ;  charadritts 
Jiiaticida. — G. 

^  Names  of  two  distinct  species,  the  godwii  or  yanrwhelp,  tcolopax 
cBgocephala,  and  the  spotted  redshamk  or  barker,  S.  Totaimu.  The  descrip* 
tion  agrees  with  neither. 

^  Probably  the  beamrbird,  or  flycatcher ;  Mutcioapa  Qrisola, — (?. 

'  Possibly  the  golden-crested  wren,  MotadUa  Regulus, 
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shuung  yellow  spot  on  the  back  of  the  head,  is  scarce  to  bee  ve! 
imitated  by  a  pensill. 

I  oonfesse  for  such  litle  birds  I  am  much  unsatisfy'd  on  h 
names  given  to  many  by  eoontxymen,  and  nnoertaine  wlatt 
giye  them  myself,  or  to  what  classis  of  authors  deerfy  to  redis 
Uiem.  Surely  there  are  many  found  among  us  whieh  are  Lt 
described ;  and  therefore  such  which  you  cannot  well  redose. 
may  (if  at  all)  be  set  down  after  the  exacter  nomination  of  sob 
birds  as  yet  of  uncertain  class  or  knowledge. 

I  present  you  with  a  draught  of  a  water-fowl,  not  common,  at 
none  of  our  fowlers  can  name  it,  the  bill  could  not  bee  exirr 
expressed  by  a  coale  or  black  chalk,  whereby  the  little  incnn::^ 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  upper  bill,  and  small  recorvitie  <^^ 
lower  is  not  discerned ;  the  wings  are  yery  short,  and  it  is  £Ill^ 
footed;  the  bill  is  strong  and  sharp»  if  you  name  it  notlia 
uncertain  what  to  call  it,  pray  consider  this  aruitula  or  nteryii 
melanoletceus  rostro  acuto, 

I  send  you  also  the  heads  of  mustela,^  or  mergus  mtutdr 
fiULs.  et  fcemirui,  called  a  wesel,  from  some  resemblance  in  ti 
head,  especially  of  the  female,  which  is  brown  or  russet,  v 
black  and  white,  like  the  male,  and  from  their  preying  qiiilr 
upon  small  fish,  I  have  found  small  eeles,  small  permes,  £> 
small  muscles  in  their  stomachs.  Have  you  a  sea-phaysuit  & 
commonly  called  £rom  the  resemblance  of  an  hen-phaisant  in& 
head  and  eyes,  and  spotted  marks  on  the  wines  and  bade  ti 
with  a  small  bluish  flat  bill,  tayle  longer  than  ouier  docks,  kc 
winges,  crossing  over  the  tayle  like  those  of  a  long  winged  hawk- 
Have  you  taken  notice  of  a  breed  of  porci  solidi  pedes!  • 
first  observed  them  above  twenty  yeares  ago,  and  they  are  ^ 
among  us. 

Our  nerites  or  nerita  are  litle  on^s. 

I  queried  whether  you  had  dentalia,  becaus  probably  jx 
might  have  met  with  them  in  England ;  I  never  found  any  *: 
our  shoare,  butt  one  brought  me  a  few  small  ones,  with  smooc 
small  sheUs,  from  the  shoare.    I  shall  inquire  farther  after  then 

Urtica  marina  minor,  Johnst.  tab.  xviii.  I  have  found  nc? 
then  once  bv  the  sea-side. 

The  hobby  and  the  merlin  would  not  bee  omitted  amoi 
hawks ;  Ihe  first  comming  to  us  in  the  spring,  the  other  aK. 
autumn.  Beside  the  ospray,*  we  have  a  larger  kind  of  eti- 
caird  an  eruL^    I  have  had  many  of  them. 

^  This  must  be  the  smew,  mergw  albdlut :  which  comes  on  tbe«tf 
of  Norfolk  in  hard  winters. — Q. 

3  The  pin-tailed  duck.— (7. 

^  Several  ospreys  have  been  taken  near  Cromer. — Q. 

^  £me  f — ^The  white-tailed  or  cinereona  eagle ;  f<dco  oOnciBA, 
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Worthy  deajre  sir,  if  1  can  do  anything  farther  which  may  be 
serviceable  unto  you,  you  shall  ever  readily  command  my  en- 
deavours ;  who  am,  sir,  your  humble  and  very  respectfull  servant, 

Thomas  Bbowne. 


Br,  Browne  to  Br,  Merritt,  Feb,  12, 1668-9. 

WoBTHY  Sib, — Though  I  writ  unto  you  last  Monday,  yet 
having  omitted  some  few  things  whicLI  thought  to  have  men- 
tioned, 1  am  bold  to  give  you  this  trouble  so  soone  agayne. 
Have  you  putt  in  a  sea  fish  called  a  bleak,  a  fish  like  a  herring, 
often  taken  with  us  and  eat,  but  a  more  lanck  and  thinne  and 
drye  fish  P 

The  wild  swan  or  elk  would  not  bee  omitted,  being  common  in 
hard  winters  and  differenced  from  our  river  swans,  b^  the  asfpera 
Trteria,  Fulica  and  cotta  Anghmm  are  difierent  birds  thoueb 
yoodi  resemblance  between  them,  so  some  doubt  may  bee  made 
fvhether  it  bee  to  bee  named  a  coot,  except  you  set  it  downe 
Fulica  nostras  and  cotta  Anglorufn*  I  pray  consider  whether 
;hat  water-bird  whose  draught  I  sent  in  the  last  box,  and  thought 
t  might  bee  named  anatula  or  mergulus  melanoleucosy  Sfc,,  may 
lot  bee  some  gallinula,  it  hath  some  resemblance  with  ^allina 
l^^poleucos  of  Johnst.  tab.  32,  butt  myne  hath  shorter  wings  by 
Quch,  and  the  bill  not  so  long  and  slender,  and  shorter  legs  and 
esser,  and  so  may  either  be  called  galliria  aquatica  hy^oleucos 
nostras,  or  hypoleucos  anatula,  or  mergulus  njostras, 

Tis  much  there  should  bee  no  icon  of  r alias  or  ralla  aquatica; 
'.  have  a  draught  of  some,  and  they  are  found  among  us. 

Thomas  Bbowne. 

The  vescaria  I  sent  is  like  that  you  mention,  if  not  the  same, 
he  common  fwnago  resembleth  the  husk  of  peas,  this  of  barley 
?^lien  the  flower  is  mouldred  away. 


Hr  Robert  Paston  to  Br,  Brovme, — Oamead,  April  the  6th,  1669. 

BCoNOBED  Sib, — On  Saturday  night  last,  going  into  my  labo- 
itorie,  I  found  som  of  the  adrop  (that  had  beene  run  foure 
r  five  times  in  the  open  avre,  and  euerie  time  itts  setheriall 
litracted  spiritts  dravme  of  from  itt)  congealed  to  an  hard  can- 
Led  substance,  the  which  I  ordered  my  man  to  grind  in  a  mar- 
ie  to  attenuate  itts  parts,  and  make  itt  more  fitt  for  attraction, 
id  comming  in  in  the  operation,  I  chid  my  servant  for  grind- 
g  itt  where  white  lead  had  before  beene  ground,  for  I  found  it 
om  itts  fuscye  red  color,  looke  licke  v^hite  lead  ground  witb 

TOL.*III.  2l 
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o^le,  butt  more  liufcroiis,  and  be  to  oonvinee  tbat  tbe  stone  r 
eteane,  groimd  Bom  of  the  same  befofe  my  face  on  a  tile,  i: 
another  mnller,  which  came  to  the  same  eolor  snd  Tiseon^^ 
I  muat  ooofeaa  that  gave  me  a  transport  to  find  tbe  ayre  i 
worked  such  an  effect.  Uppon  about  bidf  a  pound  of  tiik 
cohobated^  som  of  itts  sethenall  spiritt,  which  itt  nottwithsta: 
ine  tinged  Ted,  and  I  am  now  dnwing  itt  of  agaiue,  for  I  tk 
I  had  better  have  exposed  itt  in  itts  consistence  to  the  openr 
againe,  though  I  find  itt  hard  to  ran  into  anye  thin-sabBtsct 
yett  periiapps  the  yiscons  matter  may  be  more  pretions,  and 
often  grindmg,  exposing,  and  distilling,  itt  'may  att  last  gt^ 
white  and  spiss  water,  snch  an  one  as  phiiosopherB  looke  tti 

or  att  least  do  fitt  to  receiue,  and  be  acuated*  with,  the t 

saline  parts  of  the  setheriall  spiritt,  when  that  operation  come: 
hand  if  itt  affords  us  anye  that  way.  I  haue  given  Mr.  I^ 
thaw  an  aceompt  of  this,  which  I  bdeere  will  please  him,  aii 
desire  your  advice  in  the  point  how  to  proceed  upon*t,  forK 
tainlye  if  these  matteiB  have  anye  truth  in  them,  wee  are  P 
the  brink  of  a  menstrmnn  to  dissolycmettalls  in  generaU.  & 
keys  are  not  yett  fitted  to  your  table,  butt  I  hope  will  lie' 
Thursday ;  my  seiriee  to  your  ladye,  and  excuae  this  rek- 
with  that  generous  condescention  that  allowes  you  to  co0t\ 
eren  the  lowest  thinges. — Sir,  I  am,  your  humble  servant, 

BoBJiBT  Pa01O5.' 


The  Sari  of  Yarmouth  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne, — Septemlr' 
10th,  1674. 
HoNOBSD  Sis, — The  great  duiliiy  of  ^our  letter  is  an  (^ 
tion  I  haue  som  time  layne  under,  adiouming  my  retnroe  ■ 
purpose  that  1  might  haue  som  thinge  to  discourse.  My  fri^- 
Mr.  Henshaw  (who  is  lately  returned  from  his  employmt 
envoye  extraordinary  in  Denmark),  and  has  brought  ow^ 
him  many  curiositys ;  the  principle  of  which  lyes  [in  tbe  U- 
comes  home,  in  which  he  has  as  much  as  he  prises  att  foare ' 
five  hundred  pounds,  beeing  three  very  long  nomes  of  thefi^ 
called  puach  and  seuerall  peeces ;  many  rari^es  of  amber;  pe 
store  of  sucdwwn^  beeing  found  about  those  ehores,  and  s^^ 
laroe  neece  he  gave  mee,  which  was  found  in  the  earth  ^ 
mifes  from  the  sea ;  he  has  one  piece  in  which  a  drop  either 
water  or  quicksilver  is  included,  which  tmmes  round  tf  ^ 
amber  is  moved,  and  severall  vrith.insects  in  them.  He  ewSs^^' 
he  had  licke  to  have  beene  cheated  b^  a  merchant  withapif^ 
that  had  somwhat  included  in  itt,  which  he  found  to  beerfli^ 

•  DiBtilled  again.  <  A<adified. 

7  Created  Earl  of  Yannonth,  Jan.  1673.  •  Amber. 
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and  wee  iiave  a  wof  to  connterfqitt  itt  very  handsomely,  which, 
he  has  taught  mee,  and,  if  wee  had  a  workman  to  halp^  vs, 
might  doe  many  pr^ty  thinges  of  that  nature.  He  has  seuendl 
peaces  of  the  mineraJUs  of  Bron&em ;  he  has  braaghtover  a  vege- 
table called  the  alffa  saachai^jfha,  whick,  when  he  putt  itt  in  tlvB 
box,  had  notiiing  on  the  leaves,  and.  in  biin^g  has  attracted  a 
matter  in  tast  and  feeHng  licke  sussr .  He  tells  <mee  the  former 
King  of  Benmark-was  ourions  in  lOl  manner  of  rarities,  and  has 
one  of  the  best  oolleotions  of  that  kind  in  ^e  world,  as  allsoe  a 
most  £Eimous  library  of  choyse  oolleoted  bookes,  butt  this  (kind's 
delights  are  m  hfivses,  and  the  discipline  of  an  amny,  of  whioline 
has  thirty  thousand  braoely  iCquipped,  whi<di  Mr.  Henshaw  «aw 
encamped  att  the  xendevous  atfc  lOolding,  in  Juteland ;  alkoe  a 
potent  navy  ready  to  assist  those  ihot  wiUpayihe  most  for  ihem. 
The  king,  att  his  comming  away,  gave  him  considerable  presents 
to  the  vsdue  of  betweene  nve  and  six  hxmdred  pounds,  and  has 
written  such  a  character  of  him  that  I  feare  may  invite  him 
thither  agayne,  if  our  king  has  any  occasion  to  send  one.  He 
was  there  acquainted  with  the  principle  physitian,  one  Bonchius, 
a  g^reat  louer  of  jchymistry,  butt  I  thmke  nott  much  experienced 
in  itt,  who  assumed  that  leafe  gold  by  continualL  grinding  for 
Bom  fouiteen  dayes,  and  then  putt  into  a  retort  in  nvdo  i^ne 
yields  some  dropps  of  a  bloodi  red  licquor,  and  the  same. gold 
exposed  to  the  ayre,  and  ground  againe,  d£>Qxtoties  quotiesjiQl^ 
tlie  same;  this  is  now  under  the  experiment  of  a  physituan  in 
bliis  towne,  to  whome  I  cave  the  process  to  undertake  the  trvall, 
ajid  shall  bee  able  shortfy  to  give  you  an  accompt  of  itt.  I  have 
little  leysure  and  less  convenience  to  try  anything  heere,  yett  my 
>wne  salt  will  sett  mee  on  work,  having  now  arrived  to  this  that 
L  can  with  foure  draohmes  of  itt  dissolve  a  drachme  of  leafe  gold 
jito  an  high  tincture,  which  by  all  the  art  I  have  is  nott  sepe* 
rable  &om  the  menstruum  which  stands  fluid,  and  is  both  before 
uid  after  the  solution  of  the  gold  as  sweet  almost  as  sugar, 
}oe  farr  is  itt  from  any  corrosive  nature.  I  am  eooing  to  seale 
ip  two  glasses,  one  of  the  menstruum  with  gold  dissolved  in 
tt,  and  another  of  the  menstruum  per  se,  and  to  putt  them 
n  an  athanor,  to  see  if  they  will  putrify,  or  what  alteration 
n^iLl  happen.  I  have  att  Oxned  scene  this  salt  change  as  blacke 
IS  inke,  1  mnst,  att  the  lowest,  have  an  excelent  aurum  potahile, 
md  if  the  signes  wee  are  to  judge  by  in  Sendivogius'  description 
oee  true,  I  have  the  key  which  answers  to  what  he  says,  that  if 
I  man  have  that  w*hich  will  dissolve  gold  as  warme  water  doth 
ce,  you  have  tiiat  out  of  which  gold  was  first  made  in  the  earth. 
My  solution  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  itt ;  dissolves  itt  without 
lissing,  babble,  or  noyse,  and  doth  itt  in  frigido :  that  which 
mcourages  mee  is  that  I  shall  make  my  lump  with  spiritt  of 
2  L  2 
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wine,  wHch  I  could  never  by  under  twebre  shillings  a  qnart,  and 
now  heere  is  one,  which  Prince  Eupert  recommended  mee  to, 
that  sells  it  for  eighteene  pence  the  quart,  and  will  fire  ^• 
powder  after  itts  burnt  awaj  in  a  spoone,  and  answers  all  the 
tryalls  of  the  highest  rectified  spiritt  of  wine.  I  shewed  some  of 
itt  to  Dr.  Eugeby,  who  thinkes  itt  must  com  from  molosses, 
butt  whatever  itt  comes  from,  there  itt  is  in  ail  qualities,  bear* 
ing  the  highest  tryalls  of  spintt  of  wine.  Sir,  X  pray  take  mr 
thankes  for  your  kind  remembrance  of  mee,  and  if  you  cm 
recommend  mee  to  any  author  that  can  further  enlighten  my  un- 
derstanding, pray  doe.  My  wife  ioynes  with  mee  in  the  present- 
ments of  our  services  to  your  lady  and  yourself.  I  begg  yoor 
pardon  for  tiring  you  with  soe  many  words  to  soe  little  purpose, 
and  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  Yasmouth. 

Sir  ThomcLS  Browne  to  Mias  Ashmole. — Norwich^  Oct.  vuj, 
1674. 

HoNOBD  SiE, — I  give  you  late  butt  heartie  thancks  for  tk 
noble  present  of  your  most  excellent  booke ;  which,  by  the  car* 
of  my  Sonne,  I  receaved  from  you.  I  deferred  this  my  due 
acknowled^nent  in  hope  to  have  found  out  something  more  d 
Dr.  John  Dee,  butt  I  can  yett  only  present  this  paper  unto  yoc 
written  by  the  hand  of  his  sonne,  Dr.  Arthur  t)ee,  my  old 
acquaintance,  containing  the  scheme  of  his  nativity,  erected  bj 
his  father.  Dr.  John  Dee,  as  the  title  sheweth ;  butt  the  iudg- 
ment  upon  it  was  writt  by  one  Pranciscus  Murrerus,  before 
Dr.  Arthur  returned  firom  Russia  into  England,  whicb  Murreros 
was  an  astrologer  of  some  account  at  Mosko.  Sir,  I  take  it  f(? 
a  great  honour  to  have  this  libertie  of  communication  with  a  per- 
son of  your  eminent  merit,  and  shall  industriously  serve  \oi 
upon  all  opportunities,  who  am,  worthy  good  sir,  your  serraiJ 
most  respectfully  and  humbly,  Thomas  Bbowns. 

From  Dr.  Hov^  to  Dr,  Sroione. 

SiB,  MY  CHoiSEST,  ETC. — ^I  received  your  rare  present,  aii 
shall  anawere  your  summons  for  yourseue,  or  friends,  with  anj 
faire  florall  returnes,  pacquet  of  seeds,  or  if  this  place  may  anj 
wayes  instrumentaly  present  mee  yours  I  shall  putt  on  suci 
afiected  employments,  i'or  the  dresse  of  our  garden,  that  yoc 
may  know  the  modell,  this  rough  title  may  acquaint  you :  BoiJt- 
notrophium  WestmonasteHense,  tentamimbw  noviter  exploratv 
hortejisihus,    medicinaliBus,    tmgentihuSf   imprcegnatum.      Tb; 

'  William  How,  of  St.  John's  Coll.  Oxon.  a  captain  of  borse  in  K 
Charles  I. 's  army,  afterwards  a  physician  in  London  ;  first  in  Lavreoc 
Xjane,  then  in  Milk  Street,  a  noted  herbalist  of  his  time;  He  pafaJi^ 
"  Phytoiogia  Britannica,"  &c.     Lond.  1Q50 :  and  died  in  1656. 
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style  to  tMs  discourse  will  appeare  Soman ;  nor  sliall  I  present 
you  with  a  catalogue  of  nude  names,  a  mode  taken  upp  to  pre- 
vent further  scrutinyes,  in  which  designes  the  most  experienced 
botanists  find  too  much  amdetjr;  the  younger  student  meetes 
with  nothing  but  confusion.  Therefore  to  each  recited  plant 
you  shall  have  the  originall  author  annexed,  and  paged,  that 
with  small  labor  they  may  peruse  the  plant ;  but  to  nondescribed 
species  T^ho  refuse  hmitts,  wee  shall  present  them  delineated  in 
tneire  names.  The  method  wee  intend  in  paging  authors  may 
bee  discerned  in  this  instance :  JPimpinella  moschata,  sive  Affri- 
mollies  folio,  quorundam  Agrimonoides,  Fob,  Columnas  minus 
cognit,  stirp.  pag.  145 ;  after  wee  have  thus  circumscribed  the 
plant  wee  shall  adde  our  experiments ;  to  this  hortensiall  (where- 
in acquirements  de  novo  are  onely  to  bee  inserted) ;  to  that,  me- 
dicinall,  if  never  formerly  approved  in  physicke,  or  applyed  to 
such  particular  disturbances ;  to  those,  tinctoriall,  if  by  theire 
iuyces,  or  decoctions  any  such  qualityes  may  be  perceived.  For 
the  knowledge  of  our  garden  series  whereby  you  say  something 
might  bee  annexed,  wee  almost  equaly  boast  what  our  clyme 
may  produce,  so  that  however  you  may  appropriate  your  diges- 
tions, wee  easily  may  render  them  classicall ;  though  I  must  be 
compeDed  to  confesse  you  haue  enrich't  mee  with  the  Fimpi- 
nella.  The  Carduus  JStsp.  sine  Carduus  ctculeatus,  Math,  edent, 
Bauh,  pag.  496, 1  further  want :  yett  our  little  instructed  farme 
numbers  aboue  2200  species,  submitting  to  no  European  culture; 
which  fabricke  might  be  compleated  with  any  of  your  mature 
explorate  additions !  since  our  designes  shall  acknowledge  those 
inuentions  with  affixed  titles !  "Wee  are  emboldened  from  your 
**  Common  Errors,"  pag.  103 ; — "  Swarmes  of  others  there  are, 
some  whereof  our  futiure  endeauors  may  discouer:"  and  being 
rauished  with  those  learned  encjuiryes,  pardon  this  pressing  dis- 
course, therefore  vented,  posstt  ut  ad  monitum  facere  tuum. 
Pag.  102 ; — "  That  Bos  solis  which  rotteth  sheep  hath  any  such 
cordiall  vertue  upon  us,  wee  have  reason  to  doubt."  If  the  salu- 
brious operation  m  decoctions  upon  tabid  bodyes  might  purchase 
credentiaUs,  troopes  of  physitians  might  appeare  comoatants : 
nor  the  rotting  of  sheepe  in  our  apprehensions  any  wayes  op- 
pugnes  his  alexipharmacy  in  man :  Finguiculam  oviaricum  gre- 
gem  omnes  villatici  utw  ore  necare  assenimU  Matrons  graves 
Cambro-Brita/nniciB  ex  pvnguieala  parant  syrtipvm,  uti  rosa- 
ceum  ad  evacuandos  pueros  :  ruricoltB  mulieres  horeales  ex  pulte 
avenacea,  aut  alio  jusculo  addita  pinguicula  pueros  purgant, 
evacuare  phtegtiia  verisimile,  "  That  cats  haue  such  delight  in 
the  herbe  nepeta,  called  therefore  cataria,  our  experience  cannot 
discouer."  I  haue  numbred  about  2  rootes  of  wep.  in  my  garden 
16  cats,  who  never  destroied  those  plants,  but  have  totally  de- 
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spoyled  t&e  neif^hboarinff'birfclifl  in.  that  I>«dd  to  a  yardfs  distanee, 
renariop^  ihe  place  hai^,  and  smooth  like  a  walke  witb  l^ein 
frequent  treddinge :  but  of  this  una  lUurw  jpotmL  I  fbsl  manj 
of  my  lord  Bacon's  ezperimmits  conoeming  phjtologie  in  his  6 
and  7  oentoriea,  yery  crude.  If  you  may  commBud  any  of  these 
heads  to  Dr.  Short  for  his  enlargments,  it  moosi:  proue  afkaor 
whidi  cannot  more  obieidge,  youis  most  obserosnt. 
Milk  Streete,  Sept  20,  55.  Wsll.  How. 


[Interesting  extrcwt  from  a  very  long  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  .Brotne  h 
M.  EseaHot.} 

Swrat,  Jan,  26,  1663-4 

On  Tuesday,  the  fif^  of  Januazy,  about  ten>  in.-  the  morning 
a  sudden  alanne  was  bnought  to  our  house  &om  the  towne  wiik 
news  that  Seua^bee  Eaya^  or  prinoipal  ^r«nu»,  (^or  and 
assume  not  the  namet^  kings  to  them  seh^s,  hat  yet  endeiuK 
to  bee  as  absolute'eaeh  in  h^  prouince  as  his  vwovd  eaa  msk 
him,)  was  coming,  dowae.  with  an  amny  of  an  vneeEtaiiie  number 
upon  Surat,  to  pillage  the  citty,  wmdi  news  sirook  no  smaL 
consternation  into  the  minds  of  a  weaka  and  efElaminate  peo]^ 
in  soe  much  that  on. allhands  there  was  nothing  to  be  aoene  W 
people  flying  for  theis  livea,  and  iJELmantiiig  me  loss  of  their 
estates,  tke  richer  sort,  whose  stocke  of  money  was  lac^e  enon^ 
to  nuFchaae  that  fiuror  at  the  hands  of  the  ffouemor  of  it 
oastie,  made  that  their  sanctuary,  and  abandoned  their  dwdlings 
to  a  merciless  foe,  wioh  they  midit  well  enoughe  haue  defends: 
with  the  rest  of  the  towne  had  thay  had  the  heartea  of  mcL 
The  same  day  a  post  oomea  in,  and  tells  them  that  the  axx^j  wv 
come  within  tenne  course  or  English  miles,  and  made  aU  haf 
forward,  wich  put  the  cowardly  and  vnfaithfal  gorenoc  of  & 
towne  to  send  a  seruant  to  Sevagee  to  treat  of  some  ocHiditioB! 
of  ransome.  But  Sevagee  retaines  the  mesBenc^r  and-  xnardie 
forwards  with  all  speed,  and  that  night  lodged  his  oamp-  about  '^ 
miles  English  from  die  ehby,  and  the  goyemoc  peroeaeing  weL 
that  this  messenger  returned  not  againe,  and  that  SeTis^ee  dz: 
not  intend  to  treat  at  that  distance,  he  craues  aciniWHioiL  into  ^ 
castle  and  obtaineth  it,  and  see  deserted  his  towne. 

The  city  of  Surat  is  the  only  port  <»l  this  side  Indui,  widi  h- 
longs  to  tide  Mogol,  and  stands  uponia  river  commodiotis  enonr 
to  admitt  vessells  of  1000  tun,  seven,  milles  up,  at  wiek  distaik 
from  the  sea,  there  stands  a  reasonable  strong  oastie  w& 
manned,  and  haueing  great  store  of  good  guns  mounted  for  tL- 
securing  of  the  riuer  at  a  conuenient  distance,  on  the  north.  ei» 
and  south  sides  of  this  castle  is  the  eitty  of  Surrat  built  of  • 
large  extent  and  very  popelus.    Bioh  in  marohandiae,  as  htsx 
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tha  mart  for  the  great  empire  of  tke  Mogol^  but  ill  oontriuadinto 
narrow  lanes  and  without  any  forme*  JiaiA  for  buildings  consists 
partly  of  brick,  soe  the  houses  of  the  richer  sort  partly  of  wood, 
the  maine  posts  of  wich  sort  only  are  timber,  the  rest  is  built  of 
bambooes  (as  they  call  them)  or  caines*  such  as  those  youe  make 
your  angles  at  I^orwich,  but  very  hurge,  and  these  being  tyed 
togather  with  ihe  cords  made  of  cooonutt  rinde»  and  being 
dawbed  ouer  with  dirt,  are  the  walls  of  the  whole  house  and 
floors  of  the  upper  story  of  their  houses.    Now  the  number  of 
the  poore  exceedingly  surmounting  the  number  of  those  of  some 
quality,  these  bamboo  houses  are  increased  vnmeasurably,  soe 
tuat  in  the  greater  part  of  the  towne  soavce  two  or  three  brick 
houses  are  U>  bee  seen  in  a  street,  and  in  some  part  of  the  towne 
not  one  for  many  streets  togather ;  those  houses  wich  are  built  of 
bxicke  are  vsuauy  built  stroiu^,. their  walls  of  two  at  two  and  a 
half  feet  thicke,  and  the  i:Qofes  of  them  flat  and  couered  with  a 
plaster  like  plaster  of  Paris,  wich  makes  most  oomodous  places 
to  take  the  euening  aire  in  the  hotter  seasons ;  the  whole  towa 
is  xmfortified  ether  by  art  or  nature,  its  situation  ia  upon  a  hxg 
plaine  of  many  miles  extent  and  their  care  hath  been  so  little  to 
seQure  it  by  art,  that  they  have  only  made  against  the  cheefe 
auenues  of  the  towne^  some  w«ake  and  ill  built  gatts  and  for  the 
'  rest  in  some  parts  a  dry  ditch,  easily  passable  by  a  footman, 
wanting  a  wall  or  other  defence  on  the  innerside,  the  rest  is  left 
'  aoe  open  that  scarce  any  signs  of  a  dich  is  perceiuable ;  the 
people  of  the  towne  are  either  the  marehants,  and  those  of  ail 
'  nations  almost,  as  English,  Dutch,.  Portugalls,  Turkes,  Arabs, 
Armenians)  Persians,  Jews,  Indiana^  of  seueral  sorts,  but  prin^l* 
'  pally  Banians,  or  els  Moores  the  conquerors  of  the  countary 
'  bindnes,  or  the  ancient  inhabitants  or  Persees,  whoe  are  people 
'  fled  out  of  Persia  ages  agoe,.and  here  and  some  miles  up  the 
'  country  settled  in  great  numbers.  The  Banian  is  one  who  thinks 
'  it  the  greatest  wioKedness  to  kill  any  creature  whatsoever  that 
hath  life,  least  possibly  they  might  bee  the  death  of  their  father 
^  or  relation,  and  the  Persee  doth  supperstitioui^y  adore  the  fire 
*  as  his  God,  and  thinks  it  an  vnpordonable  sin  to  throw  watter 
^  upon  it,  soe  that  if  a  house  bee  hred  or  their  clothes  upon  their 
^  backs  burning  thay  wiU  if  thay  can  hinder  any  man  from  quench- 
ing itb    The  Moores  ar  troubled  with  none  of  these  superstitions 
i'  but  yet  through  the  unworthy  couetuousness  of  the  gouemour 
^  of  the  towne  thay  had  noe  body  to  head  them,  nor  none  vnto 
(i  whome  to  joyne  themselves,  and  soe  fled  away  for  company, 
0^  whereas  if  there  had  been  5CX)  men  trayned,  and  in  a  readyness» 
?•  as  by  order  from  the  king  thare  ever  should,  whose  pay  the 
1^'  gouemour  puts  into  his  own  pocket,  the  number  to  defend  the 
:'  ?itty  would  haue  amounted  to  some  thousands.    This  was  the 
I* '  condition  of  the  citty  at  the  tyme  of  its  inuasion. 
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Hie  innader  Seya  Gree  is  as  I  baue  said  by  extractioii  a  Sayar 
or  a  gouemour  of  a  small  country  oa  the  coast  southward  of 
Basiue,  and  was  formerly  a  tributary  to  the  Xin^  of  Yijap<»«, 
but  being  of  an  aspiring  and  ambitious  minde,  subtile  and  witiuU 
a  soldier,  hee  rebells  against  the  king,  and  partly  by  firande, 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  corrup  ofbion  the  kings  souemonrB  of 
the  kings  castles,  seasetn  many  of  them  into  his  nands.  Jbd 
withall  parte  of  a  coun^  for  wich  the  King  of  Vijapore  paid 
tribute  to  the  Mogul.  His  insolencys  were  soe  many,  and  his 
success  soe  great,  that  the  Xing  oi  Vijapore  thought  it  higb 
tyme  to  endeayor  his  suppression,  or  els  all  would  be  lost.  Hee 
raises  his  amues,  but  is  worsted  soe  euery  where  by  the  rebbel, 
that  he  is  forced  to  conditions  to  release  homage  to  Seyagee  « 
those  lands  wich  hee  held  of  him,  and  for  the  rest  Seyagee  was 
to  make  good  his  possession  against  the  Mogol  as  well  as  hee 
oould,  after  some  tyme  of  forbearance.  The  Mogol  demands  hii 
tribute  from  him  of  yija{>ore,  whoe  returns  answer  that  hee  had 
not  possession  of  the  tributair  lands,  but  that  they  were  d^ 
tayned  from  him  by  his  rebbeU  who  was  grown  too  strong  for 
him.  Upon  this  the  Mogol  makes  warr  both  ypou  the  King  of 
Vijapore  and  Seuagee,  but  as  yet  without  any  considerable  sa^ 
cesss ;  many  attempts  haye  been  made,  but  still  frusterated  either 
hv  the  cunmg,  or  yalour,  or  money  of  Seuagee :  but  now  of  late 
Xuttup  Chawn,  an  Umbraw,  who  passed  by  Surrat  since  I 
arriuea  with  5000  men,  and  14  elephants,  and  had  9000  ma 
more  marched  another  way  towards  tneir  randeyouz,  as  wee  hear 
hath  taken  from  him  a  strong  castle,  and  some  impression  into 
his  country,  to  deuest  wich  ware  it  is  probable  ne  took  this 
resoiuetion  for  inuation  of  this  countr]^  of  Guzurat.  His  perscs 
is  described  by  them  whoe  haue  seen  mm  to  bee  of  meane  stature, 
lower  somewhat  then  I  am  erect,  and  of  an  excellent  proportion 
Actual  in  exercise,  and  when  euer  hee  speaks  seemes  to  smile  s 
quicke  and  peercing  eye,  and  whiter  tiien  any  of  his  people. 
Hee  is  distrustfull,  seacret,  subtile,  cruell,  perfidious,  insulting 
oyer  whomsoeyer  he  getts  into  his  power.  Absolute  in  his  com- 
mands, and  in  his  punishments  more  then  seyere,  death  or  dis- 
membering being  the  punishment  of  eyery  offence,  if  necessity 
require,  yenterous  and  desperate  in  execution  of  his  resolues  as 
may  appeare  by  this  following  instance.  The  King  Vijapore 
sends  down  his  ynckell  a  most  accomplished  soldier,  with  1400' 
men  into  Seyagee's  country :  the  knowhe  yallor  and  exp^enee 
of  the  man  made  Seuagee  conclude  that  his  best  way  was  \c 
assassinate  him  in  his  owne  armye  by  a  sudden  surprise.  This 
conduct  of  this  attempt,  how  dangerous  soeyer,  would  hane 
been  yndertaken  by  nmny  of  his  men  of  whose  conduct  hee  might 
haue  assured  himselfe,  but  it  seemes  he  would  haue  the  actioQ 
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vrholly  his  own,  hee  therefore  with  400  as  desperate  as  himselfe 
enters  the  army  yndiscovered,  comes  to  the  generalls  tent,  fall» 
in  upon  them,  kills  the  guard,  the  generalls  sonne,  wounds  the 
father,  whoe  hardly  escaped,  seiseth  on  his  daughter  and  carrier 
her  away  prisoner,  and  forceth  his  way  backe  through  the  whole 
army,  and  returns  safe  without  any  considerable  loss,  and  after- 
ward in  dispight  of  all  the  King  of  Vijapore  could  do,  hee  tooke 
E*ajapore,  a  great  port,  plundered  it,  and  seised  our  English 
marcnants,  Mr.  Eivington,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  digged  vp  the 
English  house  for  treasure,  and  kept  the  marehants  in  prison 
about  8  months. 

Wedensday,  the  6th  Janut  about  eleven  in  the  morning, 
Sevagee  arriued  neere  a  great  garden,  without  the  towne  about 
a  quu*ter  of  a  mile,  and  whilst  hee  was  busied  in  pitching  his 
tent0,  sent  his  horsmen  into  the  outward  streets  of  the  towne,  to 
fire  the  houses,  soe  that  in  less  then  halfe  an  hoiler  wee  might 
behold  from  the  tops  of  our  house  two  great  pilliers  of  smoke, 
the  certaine  signes  of  a  great  dissolation,  and  soe  they  continued 
burning  that  &y  and  night,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday ; 
still  new  fires  raised,  and  every  day  neerer  and  neerer  approach- 
ing our  quarter  of  the  towne,  that  the  terror  was  great,  I  know 
youe  will  easily  belieue,  and  upon  his  first  beginning  of  his 
firing,  the  remainder  of  the  people  fied  as  thicke  as  possible,  so 
that  on  Thursday  the  streets  were  almost  empty,  wich  at  other 
tymes  are  exceeding  thicke  with  people,  and  we  the  English  in 
our  house,  the  Duch  in  theirs,  and  some  few  marehants  of  Tur- 
key and  Armenia,  neighbours  to  our  English  house,  possessed  of 
a  seraw,  or  place  of  reception  for  strangers,  were  left  by  the 
gouemor  ana  his  people,  to  make  what  shift  we  could  to  secure 
ourselves  from  the  enemys :  this  might  the  English  and  Duch 
have  done,  leaving  the  towne,  and  gooing  over  the  riuer  ta 
Swalley  to  our  shipps,  which  were  then  ridmg  in  Swalley  hole, 
but  it  was  thought  more  like  Englishmen  to  maie  ourselves  ready 
to  defend  our  hues  and  goods  to  the  uttermost,  than  by  a  flight 
to  leaue  mony,  goods,  house,  to  merciless  people,  and  were  con- 
firmed in  a  resolution,  that  the  Duch  alsoe  determined  the  same, 
though  there  was  no  possibility  of  reheuing  one  another,  the 
Duch  house  beeing  on  the  other  side  of  towne  almost  an  English 
mile  asunder. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  our  better  defence,  the  president,  St. 
George  Oxinden,  a  most  worthy,  discreet,  courageous  person, 
sent  advice  to  our  ships  at  Swalley  of  our  condition,  with  hi» 
desires  to  the  captains  to  spare  him  out  of  their  ships  what  men 
they  could,  and  wee  in  the  meane  tyme  endeavoured  to  fitt  our 
house  soe  well  as  wee  could,  sending  out  for  what  quantity  of 
prouision  of  victualls,  watter  and  pouder  we  could  gett,  of  wich 
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wee  ffoU  &  o<»npetent  stone.  Tow  bnee  gniiB  we  piociuedihii 
day  mm  a  maraiant  in  townei.  of  about  three  hondred  wei^ 
a  piece,  and  with  old  atnp  oazziaffet,  moimted  them»  and  made  pwte 
ia  our  gieat  gate  for  them«  to  pay  out  of,  to  sooure  a.  ahorte  pas- 
sage to  our  li^nse ;  that  aftemoone  we  sent  aboard  a  ship  intiie 
riner  for  guns,  and  had  tow  of  about  six  hundred  a  piece,  sent  id 
in  next  morning,  with  shott  conuenient ;  some  are  aett  to  mett 
lead  and  make  bullets,  othen  with  Qheaels  to  euti  lead  into  abigh 
no  hand  idle,  but  all  imployed  to  strengthen  every  place,  u 
t^me  would  give  leane  to  the  best  advantage.  On  Weddensdaj 
men  arriued  to  the  number  of  fortv  odd,  and  brin^  with  then 
tow  brass  guns  more,  our  finir  smaller  guns  are  then  caniedrp 
to  the  tope  of  the  housoj  and  three  of  them  planted  to  scouze 
two  greet  streets,  the  four  was-  bant  vpon  a  nch  chwrlea  boon 
(Stoflee  Said  Beeg  of  whom  more  by  and  by)  bosaiiae  it  im 
equally  of  bight  and  bemg  poseaed  by  the-  enamy  might  iau 
bme  dangerous  to  our  house;  captaines  lyse  appcuiOied  and 
every  man  quartered  and  order  taken  for  relieuing  one  another 
vp<m  necessity ;  a  fresh  reenU»  of  men  coming  ot  about  twea:^ 
more,  wee  than  began  to  oonsider  what  houses  naene  vs  might  bee 
most  prejudiciall ;  and  on  one  sade  wee  tooke  posseasion  of  pagod, 
or  Banian  idol  temple,  which,  was  just  vnder  our  house,  inch 
hauing  taken  wee  were  much  more  secured  on  that  quarter ;  od 
the  ouer  a  Morish  Meseote  where  seuerallpeople  wereliarboined, 
and  had  windowes  into  our  outward  yaid,  was  thought  good  to 
bee  cleared  and  shutt  vpp,  wioh  accordingly  done  by  a  piu[W»  aH 
the  people  aent  to  seeke  some  other  place  to  harbour  in.  TnisgB 
being  thus  reasonably  well  prepared,  newes  is  brou^t  vs  tJut 
Mr.  Anthony  Smith,  a  servant  of  the  companies,  one  whoe  kaik 
been  cheife  m  aeverall  faetoryes,  was  taken  priscmar  by  Seuagee 
sonlderiers  as  he  came  ashore  neere  the  Duch  house,  and  w« 
comeing  to  the  English, — ^an  vofortunate  accedent  wichmade n 
all  much  concemedTknowing  Seuagee  cruelty,>and  indeed  gau 
him  ouer  as  quite  lost :  hee  obtaines  leaue  some  few  houers  afiff 
to  send  a  note  to  the  president,  wherin  hee  aquants  him  with  his 
condittion,  that  hee  being  brought  bdbre  Savagee  hoe  was  aakfld 
what  hee  was  and  such  Bke  questions,  and  att  last  by  Sewee 
told  that  he  was  not  come  to  doe  any  personail  huzte  to  tk 
Eng^Iish  or  other  marchants,  but  only  to  revenge  him  sdfe  of 
Oroin  Zeb  (the  great  Mogol),  because  hee  had  invaded  his 
counttry,  had  killd  some  of  his  relations)  and  that  hee  wonid 
only  have  the  English  and.  Duch  give  him  some  t^reasure  andhtt 
would  not  medle  with  their  houses,  else  hee  would  doe  theanaU 
mischeefe  possible.  Mr.  Smith  desired  him  to  send  a  guari 
wit^h  him  to  the  English  house  least  hee  should  finde  any  molltt- 
tation  from  his  men,  but  hee  answers  as  yet  hee  must  not  goe 
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I  away,  but  comands  him  to  bee  carried  to  tbe  rest  of  the  mar 
I  chaatEb  where,  whea  hee  came,  hee  found  the  embassador  from 
the  great  king  of  Ethiopia  vnto  Oram  Zeb  prisoner,  and  pinioned 
wii^  a  great  number  Banians  and  others  in  the  same  condition: 
hauing  set  there*  soma  trme,  about  halfe  an  hower,  hee  is  seised 
ypon  by  a  cupnle  of  black  rogues,  and  pinioned  in  that  extremety 
that  hee  hath  Drought  away  me  marke  in  his^  armes  with  him ; 
this  what  hiee  writt  and  part,  of  what  he  related  when  wee  gott 
him  againe.  The  preaioent  by  the  messenger  one  of  Sevagee 
men,  as  we  ima^;ined,  returned  answer  that  hee  wounderd  at 
him>  that  professm^  peace  hee  should  detaine  an  English  man 

C'ssoner,  and  that  if  he  would  send  him  home^  and  not  to  suffer 
people  to  come  so  neere  hia  house  as  to  give  cause  of  suspi- 
tion,  hee  would  hurt,  none  of  hia  men,  other  wayeshee  was  vpon 
his  owne  defence  upon  these  tearmea ;  wee  were  aU  Wedensday 
and  yntil  Thursday  about  tow  at  afternoon,  when  pereeiueing 
tops  of  lances  on  the  otheor  side  of  a  neighbour  house,  and  haue** 
ing  called  to  the  men  to  depart  and  not  come  so  neere  ts,  but 
thay  not  stirring  and  intencQng  as  wee  conoluded  to  sett  fier  to 
the  house,  on  the  quartier  whereby  our  house  would  have  been 
in  most  eminent  danger  of  being;  fiered  alsoe,  the  president 
comanded  twenty  men  vnder  the  comand  <^  Mr.  Garracd  Aun- 
gier,  brother  to  my  lord  Aiingier,  to  sally  forth  vpon  them,  and 
another  party  of  about  soe  many  more  to  make  good  their  re- 
treate,  they  did.  soe,- and  when  they  facd  them,  Judgd  them  to 
bee  about  twenty-five  horsmen  well  mounted,  tney  discharged 
at  them  and  wounded  one  man  and  one  horse,  the  rest  fiic'd  about 
and  fled  but  made  a  shift  to  cany  off  their  wounded  man,  but 
the  horse  fell,  haueing  gone  a  little  way ;  what  became  of  the 
wounded  man  we  cannot  tell,  but  Mr.  Smith  saw  him  brought 
into  the  anney  upon  mens  shoulders  and  shewed  there  to 
Sevagee  ;  two  of  our  men  were  hurt,,  one  shott  slightly  into  the 
leg^  with  an  arrow,  the  otiher  rashly  parting  from  the  rest  and 
runmg  on  before  was  cutt  deep  ouer  the  shoulder,  but  thanks 
to  GrcS  in  a  faire  way  of  recovery. 

On  Wedensday  anemoone  a  party  of  the  enemy  came  downe 
to  Hogee  Said  Begs  house,  hee  then  in  the  castle,  one  of  a  pro* 
digous  estate,  and  brake  open  the  vndefended  doores,  and  ther 
continued  all  that  night  long  and  till  next  day,  that  we  sallyed 
out  vppn  their  men  on  the  other  quarter  of  our  house,  they  ap* 
peered  by  two  or  three  at  a  tyme  vpon  the  tope  of  his  house, 
to  spye  what  preparations  wee  made,  but  as  yet  had  no  order  to 
fler  vpon  them,  we  heard  them  all  night  long  beating  and  break- 
ing open  chests  and  doores,  with  great  maules,  but  were  not 
much  concerned  for  him,  for  had  the  wretcbhad  soe  much  heart 
as  to  have  stood  vpon  his  guard,  the  20  part  of  what  they  tooko 
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from  bim,  would  Have  hiered  Boe  many  men  as  would  luine 
secured  aU  th^  rest ;  when  they  heard  that  we  wear  abroad  in 
the  streets  they  imediatly  in  hast  deserted  the  house,  and  that 
as  it  afterwards  appearea,  in  such  hast  as  to  leave  tow  baggs  of 
mony  dropt  downe  behind  them,  yet  with  intention,  as  tiiey  told 
the  people  they  mett  (such  poore  wretches  as  bad  nothing  to 
loose  and  knew  not  whether  to  fLye)  to  retume  next  day  [to]  fie: 
the  house,  but  that  was  prerented.  On  Friday  morning,  the 
president  sent  ynto  the  castle  to  Hogee  Said  Beg  to  know  wh^ 
ther  he  would  permitt  him  to  take  possession  of  and  secure  i 
great  company  of  warehouses  of  his  adjoyneing  to  our  hoiue. 
and  wich  would  bee  of  great  consequence  to  preserve  both  his 
goods  and  our  house,  hee  testified  nis  willingness,  and  imme- 
diately from  the  tope  of  our  house  by  help  of  a  ladder  we  entrei 
it,  and  haueing  found  the  enemie,  haueing  beene  all  'Wedensdsy 
afternoon  and  night  till  past  Thursday  noone  plundering  titV 
great  house,  had  likewise  entered  and  be^un  to  plunder  his  fin- 
warehouse,  but  were  scard  and  that  litue  hurt  was  done,  tliej 
had  time  to  carry  nothing  that  is  yet  knowne  of,  and  only  broke: 
open  certaine  yessells  of  quickesilver,  which  there  lay  spilt  aboL 
the  warehouse  in  great  quantetye  ;  wee  locked  it  yp  and  put ) 
guard  in  the  roome  next  the  street,  wich  througli  belp  of  a  he.- 
coone  secured  by  thicke  planks  tyed  to  the  belcoone  pillers,  so- 
close  on  to  another  as  no  more  space  was  left  but  for  a  musket 
to  play  out,  was  so  secured  as  no  approach  could  bee  made  agaii* 
to  the  doore  of  his  great  house  or  any  passage  to  the  warehouse 
but  what  must  come  ynder  dainger  of  our  shott.  In  the  aft^r 
noone  on  Friday,  Seyagee  sends  Mr.  Smith  as  his  messenger:- 
our  house  with  propositions  and  threats,  haueing  first  made  hir 
oblige  himselfe  to  retume,  and  with  all  obliging  mmselfe  whenb 
did  retume,  that  hee  would  doe  him  noe  hurt,  what  soeur' 
mesage  hee  should  bring,  his  message  was  to  send  him  3  lacks 
rupees ;  (every  lack  is  100,000,  and  every  rupee  is  worth  2s.  3d 
or  elss  let  his  men  freely  to  doe  their  pleasure  to  Hosee  S& 
Begs  house,  if  not  threatening  to  come  and  force  vs,  and  vowt^ 
to  kill  euery  person  in  the  house,  and  to  dig  vp  the  houses  fou: 
dation.  To  this  it  was  answered  by  the  messenger  that  came  w:l 
Mi,  Smith,  that  as  for  his  two  propositions  he  desired  tyme  to  nu^ 
answer  to  them  till  the  morrow,  they  being  of  soe  great  momei. 
and  as  for  Mr.  Smith  that  hee  would  and  aid  keep  him  by  fon^ 
and  hee  should  not  retume  till  than,  when  if  hee  could  consent : 
either  proposition  hee  would  send  him.  Mr.  Smith  being  tlv 
returned  to  vs,  youe  may  bee  sure  each  man  was  inquisitiTe  * 
know  news ;  whoe  told  vs  for  their  number,  they  did  giue  ther 
seines  out  to  bee  10,000,  and  they  were  now  at  least  a  t^t 
considerable  armey,  since  the  coming,  of  two  rayers  with  th^ 
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men.  whose  names  hee  knew  not :  that  their  horse  were  very 
good,  and  soe  indeed,  those  wich  we  saw  were :  that  when  hee 
came  away,  hee  could  not  guess  by  the  mony  heaped  vp  in  tow 
^eat  heapes  before  Seyagee  his  tent,  than  that  he  had  plundered 
20  or  26  lack  of  rup.  that  the  day  when  hee  came  away  in  tiie 
morning,  there  was  brought  in  neere  vpon  300  porters  laden  each 
with  tow  baggs  of  rupees,  and  some  nee  guessed  to  bee  gold, 
that  thay  brought  in  28  sere  of  large  peane,  with  many  other 
jewels,  great  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds  (40  sere  make 
37  pound  weight)  and  these  with  an  increedable  quantety  of 
miony,  they  found  at  the  house  of  the  re|>uted  richest  marchant 
in  the  world,  his  name  is  Verge  Vora,  his  estate  haueing  beene 
esteemed  to  bee  80  lack  of  rup. 

That  they  were  stiU   every  hower,  while  hee  was  there, 
bringing  in  loods  of  mony  &om  his  house ;  his  desire  of  mony 
is  soe  great,  that  he  spares  noe  harbours  cruelty  to  extort  con- 
fessions from  his  prisoners,  whi{)  them  most  cruely,  threatens 
death,  and  often  executeth  it,  [if]  they  doe  not  produce  soe 
much  as  hee  thinks  they  may,  or  desires  they  should,  at  least 
cutts  of  one  hand,  some  tymes  both ;  a  very  great  many  there 
were,  who  hearing  of  his  coming  went  forth  to  nim,  thinking  to 
fare  the  better,  but  foimd  there  fault  to  there  cost ;  as  one  Tmoe 
come  to  our  house  for  cure,  hee  went  forth  to  meete  him  and 
told  him  he  was  come  from  about  Agra  with  cloth,  and  had 
brought  40  oxen  loaded  with  it,  and  that  hee  came  to  present 
,  him  with  it  all,  or  elss  what  part  hee  should  please  to  command. 
z  Sevagee  asked  him  if  he  had  no  mony,  hee  answered  that  he  had 
1  not  as  yet  sold  any  cloth  since  hee  came  to  towne,  and  tiiat  he 
a  had  no  mony :  the  yillaine  made  his  right  hand  to  bee  cutt  of 
;  imediately,  and  than  bid  him  begone,  he  had  noe  need  of  his 
:  cloth ;  the  poore  old  man  returns,  findes  his  cloth  burnt,  and 
;  himselfe  destetute  of  other  harbor,  comes  to  the  English  house 

where  hee  is  dresed  and  fed. 
f  But  to  proceed,  Mr.  Smith  farther  tells  ts,  that  on  Thursday 
I  their  came  a  young  fellow  with  some  condition  from  the  govenor, 
t  wich  pleased  Seyagee  not  at  all,  soe  that  hee  asked  the  fellow 
^  whether  his  marster,  being  now  by  him  cooped  up  in  his  chamber, 
J  thought  him  a  womau  to  accept  such  conditions.  The  fellow 
,5  imediately  returns,  "  and  we  are  not  women ;  I  haye  somewhat 
ji:  more  to  say  to  youe;"  drawes  his  dagger,  and  runs  full  at 
j:  Sevagee  breast ;  a  fellow  that  stood  by  with  a  sword  redy  drawne, 
j_  strikes  between  hun  and  Sevagee,  and  strikes  his  hand  abnost 
\  of,  soe  that  [it]  himg  but  by  a  pece  of  flesh ;  the  fellow  haueing 
A  made  his  thrust  at  Sevagee  with  all  his  might,  did  not  stop,  but 
I  ran  his  bloody  stumpp  agaiust  Sevagee  breast,  and  with  force 
^  both  Sevagee  and  hee  fell  together,  me  blood  being  seen  upoa 
'I  Sevagee  ihe  noise  run  through  the  camp  that  hee  was  killed,  and 
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the  ciye  went,  kill  the  prisonen,  where  irpon  0O111B  were  msB-  , 
ably  hacked  ;  bat  Sevagee  haumg  quitted  hixnselfe,  and  hee  ik.  \ 
fltood  l^  haidii^  douen  the  fellows  senll,  oomand  was  givratc 
stay  the  execakcm,  and  to  hring  the  pnsoners  before  hmi,  wid 
was  imediately  done,  and  Seva^ee  acoordinir  ^^  ^^  came  in  Is 
minde  caosed  them  to  cut  of  this  manB  head,  that  mans  ligk 
hand,  both  the  hands  of  a  third.  It  comes  to  Mr.  Smith  tune. 
and  his  ri^ht  hand  being  oomanded  to  bee  cutt  of,  hee  crjrec 
out  in  In^stan  to  Sevagee,  rather  to  cutt  of  his  head,  vnto  m^ 
end  his  hatt  was  taken  of,  but  Sevagee  stopt  execution  and  w 
praised  be  God  hee  escaped. 

There  were  than  about  four  heads  and  '24  hands' cntt  of  afta 
that  Mr.  Smith  was  come  away,  and  retayned  by  the  president 
and  they  heard  Hie  answer  hee  sends  the  embassador  of  £tltio> 
pea,  whome  hee  had  aett  free  upon  delivery  of  12  horses  wut 
some  other  things,  sent  by  his  king  to  Oron  Zeb,  to  tell  tbr 
English  that  hee  did  intend  to  visitt  tb,  and  to  raise  the  hoosr 
and  Idll  erCTT  man  of  ts. 

The  presiaent  resolutty  answers  that  we  were  redj  for  bis 
and  resolued  not  to  stire,  but  let  him  come  when  hee  pleased 
and  since  hee  had  as  hee  saide  resolued  to  come,  hee  bid  liio 
come  one  pare,  that  is  about  the  tyme  of  a  wateh^  sooner  that 
hee  intended.  With  this  answer  the  ambassador  went  his  war. 
and  wee  heard  no  farther -from  him  any  more  but  in  the  terribie 
noise  of  the  fier  and  the  hideous  smoke  wich  wee  saw,  but  br 
Gods  mercy  came  not  soe  neere  ts  as  to  take  hold  of  va,  em 
blessed  be  his  name.  Thursda^r  and  Friday niffhts  were  the  moc 
terrible  nights  for  fier:  on  Fnds^  after  nee  had  ransaked  and 
dug  yp  Vege  Yoras  house,  hee  £ered  it  and  a  great  vast  number 
more  towards  the  Duteh  house,  a  fier  soe  great  as  tumd  the  nigls 
into  day;  as  before  the  smoke  in  the  day  tyme  had  almoat  tund 
day  into  night;  rising  soe  thicke  as  it  darkened  the  sun  likeB 
great  cloud.  On  Sunday  morning  about  10  a  olooke  as  -diay  tell 
TS  hee  went  his  way.  And  that  night  la^  six  courss  of,  and  nee 
day  at  noone  was  passed  oyer  Broodi  riyer,  there  is  a  ofredahk 
information  that  he  hath  shipt  his  treasure  to  cany  into  his  owi 
country,  and  Sr  George  Oxenden  hath  sent  a  -freg^ske  to  see  if 
hee  can  light  of  them,  wich  Gk)d  grant.  We  kept  our  watch  stiD 
till  Tuesday. 

I  had  forgoto  to  writto  you  the  manner  of  -their  cutting  of 
mens  hands,  which  was  thuss ;  the  person  to  su£Per  is  pinioned 
as  streight  as  possibly  they  can,  and  thenwhen  the  nod  is  ghien. 
a  soldier  come  with  a  whit le  or  blunt  knife  and  throwa  the  poorr 
patient  downe  ypon  his  face,  than  draws  his  hand  backwards  and 
setts  his  knee  upon  the  prisoners  baoke,  and  be^s  to  hade 
and  cutt  on  one  side  and  o^er  about  the 'wyeBt,mihe  mease 
tyme  the  poore  man  roareth  exceediD^,  kicdcing  and  bitting  ^ 
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ground  for  yerj  angniflh,  when  the  TiUiime  perceiuee  the  bone 
to  bee  laid  bare  on  all  sides,  hee  fletteth  the  ivrest  to  hk  knee 
and  gines  it  a  snap  and  proceeds  till  he  hath  hacked  the  hand 
quite  of,  which  done  thay  force  him  to  rise,  and  make  him  ran 
soe  long  till  through  paine  and  loss  of  blood  he  fails  downe,  they 
then  ynpinion  him  and  the  blood  stops. 


Dr.  E.  Browne  to  his  Father, September  7,  1671. 
Most  Honoubbd  Fathbb, —  Sir,  I  have  formerly,  sent  you 
word  of  Captain  IQ^arborough's  voyage  in  the  Sweepstakes  to 
BaldaTia  in  the  South  Sea ;  and  having  since  been  in  his  com- 
pany, and  seen  Mr.  Thomas  Wood's  mappes  of  the  southern 
parte  of  America,  and  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  enquired  after 
inan^r  things  in  their  voyage,  I  will  set  downe  as  much  as  I  can 
in  tms  sheet  of  paper,  leaist  that  you  should  not  meete  with  any 
other  account ;  seing^  divers  of  tnoae  who  understande  moat  of 
the  voyage  are  seekmg  out  further  employe,  and  Mr.Woode,  who 
giveth  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  m  everything,  thinks  still 
mmn  greater  actions,  and  hath  already  offered  his  service  to  the 
J^t-Lidia  Gompany  to  goe  for  Japan.    The  Sweepstakes  was 
long  upon  the  Atlantick  oeean,  before  they  made  the  coast  of 
America,  almost  five  moneths ;  the  Pinke,  which  went  with  thent^ 
being  but  a  slow  sayler.    The  day  before  they  saw  lande,  they 
left  me  Finke,  with  order  for  her  to  stay  at  such  and  such  places, 
and  afterwards  to  come  in  to  the  Streighte  of  Magellan,  and  these 
remain  till  they  met;  but  the  Pinke,  bein^  once  out  of  sight, 
shifted  her  eourse,  and  with  eighteen  men  m  her,  bore  away  for 
Sarbados,  and  so  into  England,  reporting  the  Sweepstakes  to  be 
lost.    The  rest  oontmued  their  voyaf^e,  and  the  next  day,  dis- 
covering America  belowe  the  river  or  Plate,  they  hasted  away  to 
Port  Desire,  and  there  put  in.    At  the  mouth  of  this  port  is  one 
of  the  best  sea*mai^es  in  the  world — a  vast  rock,  in  the  shape  of 
a  tower.     They  went  up  here  to  Le  Maire's  Islande,   and 
found  a  leaden  boze,  with  an  account  of  his  voyage  so  farre 
in  it.    They  went   also  to  Drake's  Islande,  where  Sr  Prancis 
Drake  executed  one  of  his  officers,  and  went  up  and  downe  the' 
country;  but  saw  no  inhabitants,  although  they  were  sensible  that 
the  country  was  not  without  people ;  for  thev  had  divers  things 
stolen  from  them,  and  at  their  return  thither,  they  founde  a 
modell  of  their  owne  shippe,  of  thebinieBse  of  an  ordmary  boate, 
built  by  the  Indians  out  of  peeees  of  boards  and  broken  oares 
which  the  English  had  left  there.  Mr.  Woode  founde  two  mussell 
sheik  hove  tyed  together  witi^  peeees  of  gute  and  divers  peeees 
and  kernels  of  gold  in  them,  some  of  whic^i  I  have  seen,  they  lost 
or  left  upon  the  sande  I  suppose  by  some  American.    At  their 
coming  hither  they  saw  divers  graves,  and  some  of  them  very 
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long,  which  thej  tooke  at  first  to  be  the  Bepulchres  of  the  Patago- 
nian  gyants,  written  of  by  Magellan  and  others,  and  pictured  k 
mappes  with  arrowes  thrust  downe  their  throates ;  but»  openisg  ■, 
their  tombes,  which  are  heapes  of  stones  thrown  over  them.  I 
they  founde  none  to  exceed  our  stature,  and  the  people  whicE 
they  saw  all  along  that  coast  are  rather  lowe ;  and  Captah  ! 
Narborough  affirmes,  that  he  never  sawe  an  American  in  ^  ^ 
southern  parts  so  high  as  himself.    They  opened  many  tombei 
as  they  say,  out  of  curiosity ;  I  know  not  whether  they  migk 
not  also  have  hopes  of  finding  treasure  buried  with  them,  f(^ 
certainly  there  is  much  gold  in  some  of  those  countryes,  and 
the  Indians  in  other  places  seeing  a  gold  ring  on  the  captdns 
finger,  would  pointe  to  the  hills  and  to  the  ring,  intiinatiDf 
from  whence  tnat  metal  came ;  but  as  to  the  tombes,  they  a: 
last  discovered  the  reason  of  their  great  length,  and  founde  thai 
it  was  their  way  to  bury  one  at  the  foot  of  anotlier,  the  head  of 
one  touching  the  feet  of  the  other,  perhaps  man  and  wife,  for 
they  have  brought  home  a  man  and  a  woman's  skull  taken  om 
of  one  grave  laiing  in  that  posture,  so  that  they  have  hereby 
discovered  that  the  race  of  the  gyants  are  much  diminished  k 
their  stature.     From  Port  Desire  they  sayled  to  Port  Julian, 
another  faire  port ;  they  stayed  also  here  sometime ;  but  this, 
of  all  things  which  they  relate,  seemeth  most   strange,  that 
going  up  the  country,  they  discovered  a  lake  of  salt,  or  ratter 
a  field  of  granulated  'salt,  of  some  miles  over ;  some  of  whick 
they  separated  from  the  rest  near  the  border.    At  their  return 
thither,  three  days  after,  there  was  no  salt  at  all  left,  except 
what  they  had  separated  at  some  distance  from  the  other, 
neither  had  it  rained  from  the  time  they  first  sawe  it  to  the  time 
they  cam  thither  again  and  found  none ;  the  salt  had  been  abore 
the  earth  about  a  foot  deepe,  and  Mr.  Woode,  pacing  and  ex- 
amining the  grounde  whereon  it  had  layne,  founde  a  deep  hole 
or  well  in  the  middle.    I  can  imagine  no  other  way  to  solve 
this,  then  by  comparing  it  to  the  Lake  of  Zirknitz,  where  the 
water  springs  out  from  under  the  grounde  and  retires  againe,  or 
rather  like  to  a  tide's  well,  which  often  ebbes  and  flowes,  and 
£0  might  springe  out  of  the  grounde,  dissolve  the   salt,  and 
carry  it  with  itselfe  into  the  earth  again  by  large  passages. 
The  quantity  of  salt  was  great  which  afterwards  disappeared; 
for  to  use  their  own  expression,  there  was  more   salt  thas 
would  serve  all  the  shippes  in  the  world.      From  hence  ihey 
sayled  to  the  streights  of  Magellan,  where  they  spent  ^ve  or 
six  weekes  giving  names  to  the  islandes,  capes,  inlets,  bay^, 
harbours,  and  remarkable  places, .  most^  of  their  acquaintance 
sharing  in  their  discovery,  and  the  Duke  of  Yorke's  servants 
names  are  given  to  many  places ;  amongst  whome  Mr.  Henry 
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SaviU,  whom  I  fonnerly  travelled  with  in  Italy,  gives  his  name 
to  the  southermost  part  which  they  saw  off  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

At  th^  coming  into  the  streignts,  they  pass  a  double  nar- 
row, and  afterwards  it  is  larger  and  full  of  islands.      The 
country  is  mountainous  on  each  side  and  the  hills  covered  with 
snowe  all  the   year  long;   so  that  they   sayle  as  in  a  deepe 
vally.    The  sea  in  the  middle  is  so  deepe  as  they  could  finde 
no  bottome — six  hundred  fathomes  would  doe  nothing;  but 
near  the  shears  they  found  anchorage,  which    tiiey  exactly 
marked.    There  are  many  rivers  and  imets  into  these  streights, 
but  they  wanted  their  Pinke  much  to  discover  more,  and  they 
thinke  Tierre  del  Fuego  to  be  many  islandes.    They  saw  many 
fires  there;   from  hence  it  had  its  name.      They  are  not  the 
flames  of  burning  mountaines,  but  the  inhabitants  make  fires, 
and  also  bume  the  grass  and  weeds,  as  in  Himgarv,  where  I 
have  seen  the  count^  on  fire  for  a  great  way  together.    Most 
of  these  islandes  are  full  of  scales  of  a  larger  size  than  oures, 
many  of  which  they  killed,  no  otherwise  than  by  knocking 
them  on  the  head,  and  salted  them  up.    They  tooke  also  a 
great  number  of  penguins,  which  served  the  seamen  in  the 
voyage.    About  the  middle  of  the  streights  they  touched  at 
a  place  on  the  north  shoare,  called  Port  Famine,  where  there 
was  formerly  a  plantation  of  Spaniards,  but  they  were  starved 
to  death.     JNear  to  this*  place,  further  on,  they  discovered  a 
country  full  of  provisions,  and  have  therefore  named  it  Cape 
Plenty.    The  inhabitants  of  the  streights  goe  all  naked,  men, 
women,  and  children :  some  few  onely  wearing  a  circle  of  net 
about  their  heades,  like  our  shoemakers,  although  the  country 
be  cold  in  53  and  64  degrees  of  southern  latitude.     Their 
'Colour  is  much  the  same  with  the  other  Americans,  and  dif- 
fers little  from  them  that  live  under  the  line;   they  goe  all 
with  bowes  and  arrowes,  and  many  of  them  conversed  freely 
with  the  English,  came  on  boarde,  and  went  a  shoare,  eat  and 
dranke  with  them,  without  taking  any  great  notice  of  any 
thinge.     They  would  eat  the  meat  and  anoint  themselves  all 
over  with  the  fat  and  grease ;  they  painte  themselves  rudely, 
and  when  they  came  to  ike  English,  sometimes  in  sight  of  them, 
rather  then  want  that  ornament  they  woulde  daube  up  one 
eye  or  one  side  of  their  face  with  clay  or  dirt.    The  whole 
country  on  this  side  from  the  river  of  Plate  to  Cape  Plenty 
in  the*^  streights,  or  thereabouts,  is  one  sreat  plaine,  the  same 
with  Pampas,  where  no  trees  growe,  and  the  captain  compared 
it  to  New  Market  heath.    The  other  side  it  is  all  hilly,  and  the 
rivers  runne  downe  so  impetuously  into  the  South  sea,  that  they 
jnay  see  them  runne  a  long  way  into  the  ocean,  and  have  fresn 
'ivater  out  of  great  rivers  at  the  sea  side.    Beyond  the  streights 
TOL.  III.  2  M 
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Hbej  sailed  up  to  Castro,  an  klaad  where  ihe  Spaniards  Ihe, 
there  being  none  of  them  now  upon  all  the  eosHt  of  Americi, 
between  that  place  and  the  river  of  Plate ;  &-om  Castro  ihey 
went  to  Baldavia,  but  I  have  not  room  to  write  what  passed 
there. — ^Your  m.  o.  son,  E.  B. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  Mr.  JSliets  Ashmole, 

I  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Arthur  Dee,  and  at  one  tmu 
or  other  hee  hath  given  me  some  acooimt  of  the  whole  coorBe  of 
his  life :  hee  gave  mee  a  catalogue  of  what  his  father  Br.  Jok 
Dee  had  writt,  and  what  hee  intended  to  write,  butt  I  think  I 
have  seen  the  same  in  some  of  his  printed  bookes,  and  tlii! 
catalogue  hee  gave  me  in  writing  I  cannot  yet  find.  I  nerei 
heard  him  say  one  word  of  the  booke  of  spinte,  sett  oat  by 
Dr.  Casaubone,  which  if  hee  had  knowne  I  make  no  doubt  hk 
hee  would  have  spoake  of  it  unto  mee,  for  he  was  very  inquiffitiTe 
after  any  manuscripts  of  his  father's,  and  deshrons  to  priot  tf 
many  as  hee  could  possibly  obtaine ;  and  therefore,  understaod- 
ing  that  Sir  Willifion  Boswell,  the  !E)ngli8h  resident  in  HoUazui, 
had  found  out  many  of  them,  which  he  kept  in  a  trunck  in  iiif 
howse  in  Holland,  to  my  knowledge  hee  s^  divers  letters  mv^ 
Sir  William,  humbly  desiring  him  that  hee  would  ndt  lock  then 
up  from  the  world,  butt  suffix  him  to  print  at  least  some  theR<i 
Sir  William  answered  some  of  his  letters,  aoknowledginff  thi: 
bee  had  some  of  his  father's  works  not  yet  published,  ana  tk 
they  were  safe  from  being  lost,  and  that  hee  was  readie  to  showf 
them  unto  him,  butt  that  hee  had  an  intention  to  print  some  o: 
thexii  himself.  Dr.  Arthur  Dee  continued  his  solicitation,  buc 
Sr.  William  dying  I  could  never  heare  move  of  those  masnusciip 
in  his  hand.  I  have  heard  the  Dr.  saye  that  hee  lived  in  Bobe^ 
mia  with  his  father,  both  at  Prague  and  other  parts  of  Bohemii 
That  Prince  or  Count  Rosenberg  was  their  gzeat  patron,  vk 
delighted  much  in  alchymie;  I  £a.ve  ofben  heard  hdm  affinoe. 
and  sometimes  with  oaths,  that  hee  had  seen  projection  nadt 
and  transmutation  of  pewter  dishes  and  fiaggons  into  sylver 
which  the  goldsmiths  at  Pra^e  bought  of  them.  And  ths 
Count  Eosenberg  playd  at  quaits  with  aHver  quaits  made  by  pR" 
jeotion  as  before ;  that  this  transmutation  was  made  by  a  powdr 
the^r  had,  which  was  found  in  some  old  plaoe,  and  a  tiooke  lyicf 
by  it  containing  nothing  butt  hieroglyphicks,  which  faooke  b 
father  bestowed  much  time  upon ;  but  I  could  not  heacre  that  & 
could  make  it  out.  Hee  saya  also  that  Kelly  delt  not  juatk  V 
his  father,  and  that  he  went  away  with  the  greatest  part  m  ti 
powder  and  was  afterwards  imprisoned  by  the  Emperor  is  • 
XMstle,  from  whence  attempting  an  esci^e  downe  the  wail,  ^ 
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fell  and  broalkelus  legge  and  was  imprisoned  agayne.  !riiat  his 
father,  Dr.  John  Dee,  presented  Queen  Elizabe^  with  a  little  of 
tke  powder,  who  having  made  triall  thereof  attempted  to  ^et 
KeUy  out  of  prison,  and  sent  some  to  that  purpose,  who  giving 
opium  in  drinck  unto  the  keepers,  layd  them  so  faste  asleepe 
that  Kelly  found  opportunity  to  attempt  an  escape,  and  there 
were  horses  readie  to  carry  him  away;  butt  the  buisinesse  un- 
happily succeeded  as  is  before  declared.  Hee  sayd  that  his 
father  was  in  good  credit  with  the  Emperour  Eodolphus,  I  tldnck, 
and  that  hee  gave  him  some  addition  unto  his  coat  of  armes,  by 
a  mathematicall  figure  added,  which  I  thincke  may  bee  seen  at 
Mr.  Sowland  Dee's  howse,  who  had  the  picture*  and  coat  of 
armes  of  Dr.  John  Dee,  which  Dr.  Arthur  Dee  left  at  Mr.  To- 
ley's  when  hee  dyed.  Dr.  Arthur  Dee  was  a  yong  man  when  he 
saw  this  proiection  made  in  Bohemia,  butt  hee  was  so  inflamed 
therewith,  that  hee  fell  early  upon  that  studie  and  read  not 
much  all  his  life  but  bookes  of  that  subject,  and  two  years  before 
his  death  contracted  with  one  Hunniades,  or  Qans  Hanyar,  in 
London,  to  be  his  operator.  This  Hans  Hanyar  having  lived 
long  in  London  and  growing  in  years,  resolved  to  retume  into 
Hungarie ;  he  went  first  to  Amsterdam  where  hee  was  to  remain 
ten  weeks,  till  Dr.  Arthur  came  unto  him.  The  Dr.  to  my  know- 
ledge was  serious  in  this  buisinesse,  and  had  provided  fdl  in. 
readinesse  to  goe ;  but  suddenly  hee  heard  that  Hans  Hanyar 
was  dead. 

If  hereafter  any  thing  iarther  occurreth  to  my  memorie  I  shall 
advertize.  (No  Signature.) 

From  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  Mr.  John  Aubrey, 

WoETHT  Good  Sb. — I  receaved  your  courteous  letter  and 
therein  Mr.  Woods  his  request.  Dr.  Thomas  Lushin^on  was 
borne  at  Canterbury,  was  chaplaine  unto  Dr.  Corbet,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  afterward  unto  Prince  Charles,  now  our  king,  in 
his  minoritv ;  was  rector  of  Bumham,  in  Norfolk,  and  dyed  and 
was  buryed  at  Sittingboume,  in  E!ent. 

Hee  writt  a  Logiok,  after  a  new  method,  in  Latin.    A  com- 
ment upon  the  Hebrews  English,  both  printed  at  London. 
Hee  writt  also  a  Latin  l^reatise  of  the  Passions,  according  to 
I  Aristotle  and  Thomas  Aquinas.    And  also  upon  the  Theologie 
,  of  Froclus,'  butt  thev  never  were  pubUshed  as  I  could  heare, 

and  I  knowe  not  whetner  any  one  hath  the  coppies. 
J      I  was  borne  at  St.  Michaels  Cheap  in  London,  went  to  schoole 
at  Winchester  Colledge,  then  went  to  O^tford,  spent  some  yeares 

I       *  His  portrait  is  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum — W.  H.  B. 
J      ^  Probably  MS,  Shan.  18^S.— Catalogue  of  Br(mie*8  MSS.  No.  1,  4to. 
2  M  2 
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in  forreign  parts,  was  admitted  to  bee  a  Socius  JTofiorarius  of 
the  College  of  Phjsitians  in  London,  knighted  September,  1671, 
when  the  Xin^,  Queen,  and  Court  came  to  I^rwich;  ^tt 
BeligioMedici  m  Enj^lish,  which  was  since  translated  into  Latb, 
!French,  Italian,  High  and  Low  Dutch* 

Pseudodoxia  JEpidemica;  or  Siiquiries  into  Common  ani 
Vulgar  Errors,  translated  into  Dutch,  four  or  fire  years  ago. 

J^drioicMfkia,  or  Ume  BtMrialL 

Mortu8  Cyri,  or  de  Quincunce, 

Have  some  Miscellaneous  Tracts  which  ma^  be  published. 

I  can  giye  you  little  or  no  account  of  any  writers  of  Pembroke 
Colledge,  and  I  belieye  Mr.  Woods  may  better  informe  himself 
upon  me  place.  Dr.  Stamp,  who  was  I  think  chaplaine  to  the 
Queen  of  JBohemia,  and  preached  sometimes  at  Stepney,  pub* 
lished  somewhat,  but  I  remember  not  the  title.  There  was  one 
Dr.  Dowdswell,  a  learned  man,  lately  prebend  of  "Worcester, 
butt  whether  hee  published  anything  1  knowe  [not]  ;  as  also 
Dr.  Bludworth,  a  divine,  and  Dr.  William  Child,  now  one  of 
the  Masters  of  Chancerie. 

Some  accept  against  an  expression  they  sometimes  use  a: 
Oxford  in  bookes  printed  at  the  theatre,— ^^o;  J^fpographii 
Sheldoniana,  and  think  better  of  Ex  Typograjphto  or  Typo- 
grapheio,  or  Typis  Sheldonianis. 

or.  your  friends  who  persuade  you  to  print  youp  Tempk 
Druidum,  ^c,  do  butt  what  is  fitt  and  reasonable.  1  sluC 
observe  your  desires  as  to  observation  of  such  things  as  joc 
require.  My  wife  and  daughters  present  their  respects  and 
service.    I  rest,  Sr.  your  a£fectionate  freind  and  servant, 

Norwich,  March  14, 1672-3.  Tho.  Bsowi«'£. 


JFrom  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  Mr,  John  Aubrey. 

WoETHY  SiE,— I  was  not  unmindful  of  Mr.  Wood's  desires: 
butt  the  deane,  in  whose  hands  the  records  are,  being  of  lat^ 
much  out  of  the  towne,  occasiond  this  delay :  I  now  send  yo.. 
inclosed  what  is  to  be  found.  You  will  find  Mr.  Bobert  Talbo' 
named  in  the  first  of  Edward  the  sixth ;  butt  when  hee  dje: 
as  to  the  yeare  is  uncertaine,  for  after  this  I  send,  the  chxad 
hath  no  register  untill  the  7tii  yeare  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  after 
which  there  is  a  good  account  of  the  prebends ;  but  Mr.  Talbot ; 
name  not  to  bee  found  among  them,  so  that  hee  dyed  befor; 
that  time. 

Bishop  Corbet  never  had  any  epitaph  I  could  here  d 
though  there  are  many  that  can  remember  his  death,  an- 
some  the  place  where  hee  was  buried ;  and  though  there  h&r* 
been  many  bishops  buryed  in  this  church,  yett  mere  are  b-r 
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3  that  Haye  epitaphs,  viz.  Bishop  Parkhorst,  B.  Overall,  and 
!B.  Montague ;  the  rest  have  fayre  tombs,  but  no  inscriptions. 
A  dark  of  the  church  told  mee,  that  in  the  late  times  above 
an  hundred  brasse  inscriptions  were  stolne  out  of  the  church, 
and,  therefore,  to  prevent  all  oblivion  of  the  rest,  I  tooJce  the 
best  account  I  could  of  them  at  the  &g's  retume,  from  an 
nnderstandinff  singinmian  of  91  years  old,  and  sett. them 
downe  in  a  booke,  which  otherwise  would  chance  in  a  short 
time  been  forgotten ;  the  churchmen  little  minding  such  things. 
Bishop  Herbert,  the  founder  of  that  church  in  William  Eufus 
liis  time,  was  borne  in  Oxford,  and  so  probably  had  his 
education  there.  I  do  not  find  that  he  writt  any  tning ;  butt 
hee  was  a  famous  man,  and  great  builder  of  churches;  as 
this  cathedrall,  St.  Margaret's  at  Lynne  a  ^ajre  church,  St. 
I^icolas  at  Yarmouth,  an  handsome  church  at  iQmeham  in  Nor* 
folk,  and  St.  Leonards  chappell  upon  the  hill  by  Norwich.  In 
the  3rd  or  4th  of  our  Bishops  there  was  also  one  John  of  Oxen* 
ford.  For  Broadgate  Hall,  I  was  of  it  butt  about  a  yeare  before 
it  was  made  Pembroke  Colledge.  Bishop  Bonner  was  of  that 
house,  and  Camden,  as  old  Dr.  Clayton  told  mee,  and  Noticia 
OxonuB  mentions.  Dr.  Budden,  also  a  civilian,  was  principall 
not  very  long  before  my  time,  and  Dr.  Clayton  remembered  him. 
Hee  hath  leil  some  things  in  writing,  but  perhaps  hee  was  first 
of  Magdalen  colledge,  having  writ  the  life  of  William  of  Wayn« 
fleet. 

I  am  glad  you  have  been  so  observant  as  to  take  notice  of  the 
Iloman  castrum  in  those  parts  you  mention. 

There  hath  been  a  Eoman  castrum  by  Castor  neere  Yarmouth, 
but  plowed  up  and  now  nothing  or  litle  discernible  thereof ; 
butt  I  have  had  many  Boman  coynes  found  thereabout :  that 
castle  you  mention  there  is  an  old  remainder  of  Sr.  John  Pall- 
stafs  house.  There  is  also  a  Eoman  Castrum  3  miles  from  Nor- 
wich, at  Castor,  anciently  Yenta  Icenorum,  containing  about  30 
akers  of  ground,  where  there  are  stiU  playne  marks  of  the  4t 
portn,  and  I  have  had  many  coynes  from  thence,  and  some  other 
antiquities.  There  is  also  a  castrum  at  Brancaster  by  Bumham 
in  Norfolk,  containing  8  akers  of  ground ;  butt  the  rampier  of 
that  is  almost  digged  downe.  I  hope  you  proceed  in  your  obser- 
vations concerning  the  Druids  stones.  I  pray  my  himible  ser- 
vice and  good  wishes  unto  that  worthy  sentleman  Mr.  Wood. 
I  rest,  Sr.  your  very  respectfull  freind  and  humble  servant. 

--  Tho.  Beowne. 
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Abraham  sacrifidog  Isaac,  pUrture  of,  il. 

28  more  absurd  pictures  of  this  inci- 
dent, ib.  n. ;  his  graTe  at  Beersheba,  392 
Absalom,  whether  hanged  by  his  hair,  ii.  242 
Actseon,  fable  of,  expluoed,  i.  47 
Adam,  whether  an  hermaphroctite,  i.  308 ; 

thought  by  some  to  have  been  thir^ 

years  old  at  his  creation,  ii.  382 ;  whether 

a  negro,  iii.  189 ;  his  apple,  what,  2i0 
Adam  and  Eye  drawn  with  navels,  ii.  14 ; 

absurd  pictures  of,  i6.  n. 
Adam,  Dr.  Walter,  on  the  osteolbgioal 

symmetry  of  the  camel,  &c.  ii.  537>  n. 
Adipoctre,  iii.  31 
JElian  Claudius,  his  HUi,  Jfdmttnutn  and 

Varia  Historta  contain  some  false,  some 

impossible  things,  i.  66 
2Bscfaylus,  his  reported  death,  ii.  279 
^son*8  bath,  ii.  387 
^tites,  or  eaglestone,  fiddled  C&  promote 

delivery,  i.  189  and  n. 
Ague,  a  charm  against,  ii.  184 
Ahasuenu,  king,  feasting,  picture  of,  ii,  76 
Ahas,  sun-dial  of,  ii.  67, 211,  n. 
Albertus  Magnus,  his  collyrium,  t.  58 ;  his 

works  on  natural  science  to  be  received 

with  caution,  69 
Alboin,  tragical  history  of,  alluded  to,  ii. 

285 ;  more  correctly  stated,  ib.  n. 
Albumen,  dieory  of  the  coagulation  of,  i. 

376 
Alchymy,  SKr  Thomas  Biowne's  opinions 

respecting,  shared  by  eminent  men  of  his 

time,  i.  Iz. 
Alexander  the  Great,  why  represented  on 

an  elephant,  ii.  42 
Alezandnan  library,  loss  of,  d^lored,  ii. 

3&6 
Al^,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  THsdom, 

ui.  172 
Almonds,  bitter,  whetheranantidoteagunst 

drunkenness,  i.  209 
Alphonsus,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  his  powder,  i. 

180 
Alumen  plumosmn,  how  used,  i.  294 
Amber,  ancient  and  modem  opinions  re- 

spectingits  nature,  i.  l63;  flies  in,  l64, 

n.  where  found  and  how  large,  iii.  606 
Amber  and  jet,  the  electrics  of  the  ancients, 

i.  Ids 
Amphisbsena,   opinion   that  it  has   two 

heads,  i.  294 


Amulets,  some  remarks  on,  i.  173,  n. 

Anatomy^  pursued  in  »  reverent  spiut  by 
the  author,  ii.  378  and  n. 

Anchiale  and  Tttrsus,  built  in  a  day,  ii. 
280 

Ancient  writers,  many  ci  their  sayings  too 
highly  eatolled,  i.  47;  their  authority 
often  adduced  where  none  is  needed, 
ib. ;  curious  example  of  this,  ib,  n. 

Andreas,  an  ancient  writet  on  jiognlBX 
errors,  i.  4 ;  note  reapaetang,  ib»  n. 

Angels,  guardian,  ii.  324 ;  their  eourteous 
revelauons,  368 ;  Dr.  Johnson's  belief  In, 
369*  n .  i  not  &JMW  opinion  of  the  chorah  of 
Rome,  but  an  old  one.  of  Pythagons  and 
Blato,  370 

Animals,  that  sleep  all  winter,  i.  363 ;  cog- 
nate, in  land  and  sea,  344 

Animal  worship,  Egyptian,  i.  21,.n. 

Answer  to  certain  queries  relating  to  fishes, 
birds,  and  insects,  iii,  210 

Ant.    See  Pismire 

AnthroDophwy,  fable  of,  its  origin,  i*.  47 

Antipodes,  oiniied  by  Augustin,  asserted 
bif  Virgilius,  ii.  36j,  n. 

Antiquity,  obstinate  adherence  to,  a  canae 
of  error,  i.  39 ;  its  fabka  incieaae  the 
danger  of  adherence  to  it,  44 

Apes,  ioeapable  oC  a  truly  erect  posture,  i. 
379*  n. ;  an  ape  supposed  tb»  temptet  of 
Eve,  ii.  12,  n. 

Apocryphal  Gospels,  the,  i.  86,  n. 

Apparitions  ana  ghoste  attributed  to  tiie 
devil,  ii.  380 ;  opinions  of  others,  ib,  n. 

Apparitions  of  plants,  ii.  380,  n. 

Apuleius,  suspected  of  magic,  ii.  317,  &•  * 
his  apology  in  answer  to  the  charge,  ib. 

Arabians,  heresy  of  the,  ii.  829$  suecesefully 
opposed  by  Origen,  ib.n.;  what  it  was, 
ib.;  Pope-John  XXII.  Ml  into  it,  ib, 

Archimedes,  his  setting  fire  to  the  ships  of 
Harcellus  examined,  ii.  278 

Arden,  declared  himself  the  Messiaa,  i.  as^ 

Arethusa,  river,  ii.  328;  fountain,  men- 
rioned  by  Seneca,  Strabo,  aqd  Sirin- 
borne,  ib.  n. 

Aristotle,  vsrious  opinions  of,  examined,  i. 
2I9»  232,  312 ;  question  of  his  death,  ii. 
246 

Ark,  the,  how  it  could  contain  all  the  crea- 
tures, ii.  363 

Arundel,  Earl  of,  his  raritiea  kept  at  the 
duke's  palace,  Norwich,  iii.  398 ;  house 
and  gardens  in  the  Strand,  405 

Asbestos,  styled  salamander's  wool,  i. 
293,  n. 
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Adiea,  whether  a  pot  foil  of  eahes  will  stall 
contain  aa  much  water  aa  it  would  with- 
out the  aahea,  i.  174 

AtUnole,  Eliaa.  lettera  tb,  ui.  516,  ftSO 

Aspect,  what,  i.  438,  n. 

Asphaltitet,  the  lake,  ii.  SM 

Asphaltdm,  taid  not  to  be  electrical,  1. 1S7 

Aatrologj,  of  Satanic  oricin,  i.  86 

Astronomy.    See  Copemican  System 

Athenaeus,  his  Deipmomtpkista ;  a  delectable 
author,  but  so  mucellaneous  that  he 
must  be  received  with  caution,  i.  67 

Aubrey,  John,  antiquary,  letters  to,  iii. 
531.532 

Authority,  adherence  to,  promotes  error, 
i.  51 ;  of  no  validity  alone,  ib.;  ab- 
surdities which  have  pleaded  it,  53,  n. ; 
of  those  of  oneprofiBssion  of  little  validity 
on  questions  of  other  professions— exam- 
]>Ie8  given,  54 ;  of  the  best  writers,  some- 
times to  be  rejected  even  in  their  own 
profsssion,  65 ;  some  examples,  ib. ;  dii- 
cussed  in  notes,  ib.  n. 

Authors,  list  of  those  who  have  directly 
promoted  popular  errors,  i.  59 ;  of  those 
who  have  indirectly  so  done,  72;  their 
many  strange  relations  should  deter  our 
reliance  on  authority,  57 

Avarice,  rather  a  madness  than  a  vice,  u.  448 

Ave  Mary  beU,  ii.  321 

Averroes,  his  relation  of  a  woman  who  con- 
ceived in  a  bath,  ii.  259 

Azholme,  isle  of,  trees  found  under  ground 
In,  iii.  490 

Babsl,  tower  of,  vrhether  erected  against 

a  second  deluge,  ii.  225 
Babylon,  gardens  of,  ii.  498 
Bacon,  Francis  Lord,  speculated  on  the 

nakinp  of  gold,  i.  Ixi. ;  stories  about  the 

charmmg  away  of  warts,  ii.  101,  n. 
Bacon,  Friar,  his  brazen  head,  ii.  275 
Bacon  of  GilUngham,  account  of  the  family 

of,  ii.  483 
Badger,  said  to  have  legs  of  unequal  length, 

i.  245  ;  its  mode  of  walking,  246 
Baldness,  panegyric  on,  iii.  821 
Balsam  of  Judea,  what,  iii.  160, 181 
Barchocbebas,  iii.  152 
Baricellns,  ludicrous  experimentby,  iii.  359 
Barley  harvest,  in  Egypt,  preceded  that 

of  wheat,  iii.  182 
Barlow,  Professor,  remarks  on  the  polarity 

acquired  by  heated  iron  on  cooling,  1. 

116,  n. 
Barrow,  Isaac,  on  benevolence,  il.  429 
Ba»il  asserts  that  the  serpent  once  went 

erect  like  man,  i.  57 
Basil,  a  plant  said  to  propagate  scorpions, 

i.  216 
Basilisk,  various  fables  concerning,  i.  250 ; 

Scripture  mention  of,  260 
Bay-leaves,  said  to  be  found  green  in  the 

tomb  of  St.  Humbert,  ui.  23 
Bay-tree,  said  to  protect  against  lightning, 


i.  207s  eompariaon  dxawnfirom  it,  iiL  \p 

andn. 
Bean,  council  of  the,  what,  i.  97 
Bear,  if  it  has  a  Inreast-bone,  iii.  457 ;  tbit 
it  produces  its  cubs  unshaded,  i.  i*': 

absurdity  and   almoat    impiety  of  tke 

opinion,  248 
Beaver,  story  of  his  self-mutilation,  i.SM; 

its   anatomical   inaccnncy,    244 ;    tk 

tail  of,  divided  qiuncuncially,  ii.  53Q 
Beda,  his  fable  about  Bellerophon*s  hme, 

i.  147 
Belief,  only  to  be  obtained  by  ezperiiaec  | 

in  things  doubtful  or  noTel,  iL  284 
Beluarius,  inquiry  into  the  generaUy  it- 

ceived  account  of,  ii.  267  ;  Lord  Mskon'i  I 

opinion,  ib.  n. 
Bellerophon,  his  horse,  said  by  Beda  to  \t 

made  of  iron,  and  suspended  betvec 

two  loadstones,  i.  I47 
Bembine  (or  Isiac)    table.    Dr.   Toaag*! 

account  of,  i.  252,  n. 
Benevolence,  remarks  on,  ii.  439,  430,  a. 
Bemacles,    and    goose-trees,    marvcDov 

stories  of,  i.  377  i  correction  of,  ib,  b. 
Bible,  divination  by  opening  the,  ii.  97 
Birds,  their  skins  and  feet  quincnndsD? 

marked,  iL  530;  found  in  Norfolk,  iii.  31. 
Bishe  (or  Blue),  his  comment  on  Upton. 

Iii.  496 
Bittern,  bow  he  makes  hia  cry,  i.  361 ;  b 

name  in  Greek,  ib.  n. ;  curious  vaaka 

told  by  Fovargue,  362 
Black,  whether  it  absorbs  beat  more  tkc 

white,  &c.  u.  190 
Blackness,  digression  concerning,  ii.  197 
Blount,  Sir  Benxy,  Vopage  into  the  LevoML 

ii.  332,  n. 
Blumenbsch,  Professor,  supposed  Adamt: 

have  been  of  Caucasian  complexion,  L 

189,  n. 
Bodies,  electrical.    See  Electrical  bodja 
Books,  list  of  rare  and  unknown,  iii.  aft 
Boramets,  or  vegetable  lanab  of  Tutsi;- 

i.  376 ;  modem  account,  ib,  n. 
Boringdon,    Lord,  fatal   accident   to,  i 

168,  n. 
Bostock,  Dr.  his  remarks  on  the  powdered 

sympathy,  i.  154 
Boulimia  Centenaria,  narratiTe  of  a  womtt 

with  this  disease,  iii.  338 
Boyle,  Hon.  Robt.  his  new  experiments  ai 

air,  ui.  437 ;  his  absurd  explaaatkw  li 

a  cure,  i.  173,  n. 
Brain,  comparative  size  of  the  buman,  sai 

others,  i.  384 
Bramble  of  Scripture,  iii.  155 
Brampton,  uras  found  at,  iii.  63 
Briareus,  fable  of,  explained,  i.  47 
Bricks  and  tiles  how  they  contract  verticitr 

i.  119 
British  Museum,  MS.  collections   of  & 

Thomas  Browne  and  Dr.  Edward  Brovw 

still  preserved  there,  i.  vii.  Izvii. 
Brothers,  Richard,  an  enthuaiaat,  i.  23,a 
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Browne,  Dune  Doxotby,  wife  of  Sir  'fhoi. 

i.  XT.  xlii. 
Browne,  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thos. 

i.  zzv.  zlix. ;  his  journal,  iii.  398 ;  let- 

ters  from,  425,  427,  429,  438,  439,  480 ; 

his  papers  in  the  Philosophical  TraruaC' 

tions,  441,  n. 
Browne,  Thomas,  father  of  Sir  Thomas,  i. 

ix*  Ixviii.  n. 
Browne,  Thomas,  yonn^r  son  of  Sir  Thos. 

i.  xlix. ;  his  letters,  iii.  419,  420 
Browne,  Thomas,  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas 

Browne,  i.  Ixvi. 
Browne  family,  other  members  of,  i.  xxv. 

liii.  Ixi.  Ixyi. 
Browne,  John,  relates  a  story  of  Sir  Thos. 

Browne,  in  his  Adenoehoiradelogia,  i. 

Ixii.  n. 
Bmtus  wisely  interprets  an  oracle,  i.  29 
Bubbles,  remarks  on,  iii.  380 
Bullets,  said  to  melt  or  become  red-hot  in 

their  flight,  i.  181 ;  how  explained,  ib.  n. 
Burning,  or  cremation,  very  ancient,  iii.  8 ; 

yarious  examples,  ib. ;  when  disused,  17 
Burton,  Dr.  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  stupi- 

fying  power  of  several  of  the  serpent 

tribe,  i.  255,  n. 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  trial  of  witches,  i.  liv. 
Bush,  good  wine  needs  none,  ii.  418  and  n. 
Butterfly,  head  of  the  canker  becomes  tMl 

of  the  butterfly,  ii.  537;  ut  erroneous 

assertion,  t&.  n. 

Cabbala,  ii.  336,  n. 

Cabeus,  his  experiment  on  eongelation,  i. 
107  i  his  theory  of  electricity,  l6o 

Caesar's  religion,  what,  ii.  389  and  n. 

Cain,  whether  he  intended  to  slay  his  bro- 
ther, i.  10 

Caitiff,  how  explained,  ii.  480,  n. 

Calendar,  proposed  plan  for  an  historical, 
iii.  S 

Camel,  osteology  of  the,  ii.  537,  n< 

Camphor,  absurd  fable  respecting,  i.  213 

Candles,  bumin|;  dim  or  olue  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  spurit,  ii.  9$ 

Canicular.    See  Dog-days 

Carbuncle,  said  to  flame  in  the  dark,  i.  188 ; 
since  fully  proved,  ib.  n. 

Cardanus,  Hieronymus,  too  greedy  a  re- 
ceiver of  assertions,  and  therefore  to  be 
read  suspiciously,  i.  70 ;  Mr.  Crossley's 
account  of,  ib,  n. 

Cartes,  Ren^  des,  theory  of  electricity,  i.  l6o 

Castor  and  Helena,  fable  of,  explained,  i.  48 

Cat's  brains,|destructivepropertiesaacribed 
to,  i.  378 

Cato  Major,  his  three  regrets,  ii.  4l6,  n« 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  what,  iii.  188;  Burck- 
haidt's  description,  189,  n. 

Centaurs,  origin  of  the  ftible,  i.  86 ;  similar 
incident  related,  ib.  n. 

Cerumen,  account  of,  iii.  450 

Chameleon,  opinion  that  he  lives  on  air, 
i.  321 ;  its  fabulous  change  ofcolour,331  n. 


Champolliod,  notice  of  hieroglyphics,  K 

147,  n. 
Changelings,  what,  il.  366,  and  n*  ^ 
Charity,  due  to  all,  even  Turks,  infidels-, 

and  Jews,  ii.  318 ;  should  make  us  slow 

to  doubt  the  salvation  of  those  who  differ 

from  us,  414 
Charles  I.  his  murder  to  be  expiated  yearly, 

iii.  400 ;  tried  the  Sortes  VtrgiUantBf  n. 

97,  n. ;  said  by  Evelyn  to  be  like  one 

Osbum,  a  hedger,  iii.  273,  n. 
Charles  II.  knighted  Browne,  i.  Iviii. 
Charms,  amulets,  &c.  of  Satanic  origin, 

i.  86 
Charon,  fable  of,  expbuned,  i.  47 ;  further 

explanation,  ib.  n. 
Cheek-burning,  ominous,  ii.  88 
Cherubim,  opinions  on,  ii.  69,  n. 
Chicken.    See  Egg 
Child's  caul,  why  prised,  ii.  87 
Childerick    I.   his    monument  found  at 

Toumay,  treasures  irf  it,  iii.  24 
Chinese  language,  iii.  825 
Chiromancy,  author's  disposition  to,  ii.. 

419»  n. 
Churdi  of  England,  Browne  a  sworn  sub- 
ject to  her  fsith,  ii.  322 
Cicada,  what  ?  ii.  9«  iii>  213 ;  its  French, 

Italian,  Spanish,  and  Saxon  names,  fd. 
Cicero,  M.  T*  begins  Pro  Arehia  with  a 

hexameter,  ii.  440 ;  not  the  author  of 

that  oration,  ib.  n. 
Cinnamon,  ginaer,  clove,  mace,  and  nut- 
meg, said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  same 

tree ;  disproved,  i.  199  and  n» 
(Srcles,  number  of,  in  the  heavens,  i.  429,  n. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Adam,  on  the  temptation  of 

Eve,  ii.  18,  n. 
Clarides,  monkeys  have,'iii.  40O 
Clay,  used  for  coffins  as  well  as  urns,  iii.  22 
Cleopatra,  picture  of  her  death,  ii.  39 
Climacterioftl  year,  the  great,  i.  425 ;  the 

calendar,  old  and  new  style,  441 ;  Wren's 

calculations  on  the  calendu*,  444 
Clocks,  when  invented,  ii.  57 
Clouds,  remotest  distance  of,  i.  178 
Cloven  hoof  attributed  to  the  devil,  ii.  90 
Coaches,  in  London  and  in  Mexico,  how 

many,  iii.  470 ;  in  Elisabeth's  time,  ib. 
Coagulation,  remarks  on,  iii.  366 
Cock,  the  lion  afraid  of,  i.  365 
Cock's  eggs,  curious  account  of,  i.  258 
Colebrooxe,  Mr.  on  quinary  arrangements^ 

ii.  687,  n. 
C<deridge,    S.  T.  remarks  on  Quincunx^, 

ii.  492;  on  the  concluding  passage  of 

Garden  ofCyrtUf  563,  n. 
Cologne,  the  three  kings  of,  ii.  233 ;  royal 

offerings  at  St.  James's  still  continued^ 

233,  n. 
Comets,  opinions  respecting,  ii.  209 
Common-place  books,   extracts  from,  iii. 

349 
Compass,  mariner's,  i.  128;  variation  of 

the  u.   62,  n. 
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GongdaMo 


ttiw 


opinion 
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Conring,    Hermaiit 

MedieiMoA  iU  anthor,  ii.  aoi 
GoBMieiieo,  its  conflku  with  oar 

ii.438 

n,  11.98,  a. 


dtvialiif*  or  niBi 


BMgio 


Cookworthj*  Mr.  Wm.  of  Plyaoutk,  «i  the 
-  -  -  -  u«iod,U.g6 

i  of  aatooBomjTr  Browne's 


i.  Sft; 


opinaoiis  rapeethig, 

Dean  Wien,  id.  n. 
Coral,  whatlier  Mfib  nndar  water,  L  188 ; 

iU  deaeription,  18ft,  n. ;  wiqr  worn  hj 

children,  u.  9S 
Corn,  aara  of,  pluekad,  iii.  105 
Coronary  plaota.    See  Garianda 
Cotton,  Sir  Robert,  n  griAn's  efanr  ia  bb 

library,  i.  Ixsz. 
Conneil  of  the  bean,  what,  i.  87 
CoTcrly,  Sir  Bogar  da,  Browne  doaqrandta, 

i.  uzfii.  n. 
CraHus,  that  be  never  laughed  bntieoce, 

u.  sflo 
Cteation,    a  anyatenr,  a^MciaUfr  that  of 

man,  ii.  376 ;  opinionB  of  Plato  and  Ana- 

totle  thenon,  ii. 
Credulity  and  aupinity,  eaoiea  of  enor, 

1.38 
Cramation.    See  BunUng 
Crete,  labyrinth  of,  ii.  fill  •  the  idandaaid 

to  be  fiea  from  Tenomoua   caeataxeB, 

1.873 
CMnea,  or  eimyfiah,  atonea  on  the  head  of) 

ii.4M 

oeaaegrowiag, 


Crocodile,  rappoaed-neverto 
0.868;  tmthoftfaia,a.  s 


8ea>Delphoo 

Crux  ansata,  what,  ii.  501  and  n. 

Crratal,  wrongly  snppoaed  to  be  notlking 
.bat  ioe  atrongly  congealed,  i.  94 ;  the 
anthor'a  notknia  of  ita  efaemical  natare 
wrong,  105 

Cteaiaa,  aoonaed  of  haring  said  in  his 
Indian  Hi§t9rw  what  he  had  neither  aeen 
nor  heard,  i,  Oi ;  an  examination  of  the 
charge,  ii,  n. ;  examination  of  his 
authority  on  Fenian  affaire^  68,  n. ; 
Strabo's  eenanre  u^n  him,  6s,  n. ;  his 
atory  of  a  horae  msmire,  l69,  n^ ;  ori- 
^nated  the  fable  that  an  elephant  has  no 
joints,  819,  n*  S8l,  n. 

Cucumbara  of  Eaypt,  iii.  189,  n. 

Cnmmitt  seed,  iii.  lOs 

Curiosity,  too  nice,  censure  of,  iii.  807 

Cavier,  B^gne  Animal,  quoted  to  show 
that  elephanta'  tasks  am  teeth,  i. 
828,  n. ;  hb  aoaonnt  of  the  bear,  849,  n  ; 
his  reflections  on  those  creatures  which 
aerte  as  connecting  links  between 
different  tribes,  273,  n.;  interesting 
account  of  the  rattlesnake,  299;  his  re- 
marks  on  the  supposed  social  floelinga  of 
the  dolphin,  ii.  6,  n. 

Cabals,  tinkUng,  an  inappropriate  term, 
m.  819  *^ 


Cynthia,  beryl  nag. 

ghost,  iii.  18 
Cy|ires%  fli.  IS6 
Cyma,  a  wpltaMA 

iL508 


of  to 


and    regular  phottr, 


D^oALua,  the  fable  of,  ezplaiaed,  L  47. 
Daltao,  Dr.  On  ike  tffheU  o/Mmatflierie 

Preuure  on  the  Human  Frame,  i.406,  n, 
Saa^M  m  oealmfaiaa,  aafniy  lamp  ioiaDttd 

as  a  secaritr  agafaiat,  i.  889^  n. 
Daaddn,  Doga  af  Vdaica^  eoadueli  the 

siege  of  Zara  in  defianoa  af  the  Boaaa 


pentiilv  il.  8M»  a. 
}amel   destn 


Daniel   destroying   the    dragna^ 

Dean  W«ea*a 

in  ttiafliaryfaii 

tions  of,  ii.  78 
Darnel,  what,  iii.  aoc 
Davenport,  Chnetopher,  mttme 

Sla.Clara^  aoticpof  baa  Bla 

ilk 


aadwsda, 


David,  wby  ha  waB.paaUMdlbrvnMberiaf 


tikepaople«ii.8«i; 

GapiMttht.46 
Davy,.  Sir  Bamphrey,  hia   iaveafioB  of 

the  'safiBty-lamp,  i.  329,  n.  ;  his  sifB. 

menfta  agaasadia  eaistanaa  «f  moaui^ 

ii.  69)  a. ;.  austafcea  foroaa  hnasel^  Oil  B. 
Days,  eamputalfoB  of,  ii.  187 
Daya  of  tfaeweak,  their  naaaoBy  wfaanee  de« 

rived,  ii.  99 
Dead,  burning  of  the,  iii.  8 
Dead  Sea,  iii.  350 
Death,  oonlemplatloaa  on  tta  ftar«f,R. 

381 ;  Dr.  Dniha*a  roasaite  <m  the  pss- 

saga,  S8t,  n. 
DaaUiwwateh,  an  evil  oBMa^  L  918;  wW 

it  is,  ib.  n. 
Dee,  Arthur,  M ;D.  son  el  Dr.  Jbha  Dee, 

aeeoBatof,iii.538 
Dee,  John,  D.C.L.  notice  of,  iii.  51& 
Deepham,  lim»>tne  at,  i.  ami. 
Deer,  its  kmnevlty,  i.  808 ;  »  paaaagefroa 

Hestod,  8M;  noteaoa  the  reprodnetiw 


of  lost  limbs,  and  new  i 

S69,n. 
Dalphoa»  aaaaawof  the^orada  of  ApoDot 

at,  iii.  850 
DamoadMaaa.  ariietharthe  aoa  of  a  blidt- 

smith,  ii.  aOr  < 
Devil;  Ae,.  genendly  sappaaad  to  have  i 

cloven  foot,  ii.  90 ;  why,  U,  and  n. ;  <^ 

Delphaa,  1.  84 
Devonshire,    Duke    of,    hia    pietare  « 

BraiWDa'sfamUy,  i.  Ixviii. 
Diamond,  said  by  ancient  writen  to  be 

broke  by  the  Mood  of  goata,  examiastiei 

oftlie  ftiUe^i.  106 
Diet,  our  yarions  eheiee'Of,  i.  840;  nam 

ancient  Jlewiah  and  national  diahes,  Sjt: 

a  Ule  told,  353 
Digby,  Sir  Keatia,    hia  atoiy  aboat  tk 

powder  of  sympalhv,  i.   153;   his  ett* 

reapondenee  with  the  avilror,  ii.  91 1 
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bii  observations  on  tks  Beligio  Madiet, 

453 
Diomed,  fkbto  of  bi»bona^  i.  40 
Dioscorides,  to  be  read  1^  medioia  •feu- 

dents,  Ui.  488 ;   ba»  not  ncofawl  im- 

plidtW,  i.  06 
Diuturni^,  TCfl«eti<n»«p(m  tbs  taiMof^ 

nvtiml  to  man,  tii.  4S 
Divining,  bjiod,  ii.  90;  by  boek,  97  >  by 

staff,  98 
Divinity,  the  Mithor's^  eoileetfed  from  t»ro 

books,  the  Bible  and  Nature,  ii;  914 
Dodder,  qiuneuncial  arnaigement  of  tfie 

rural  (diarm  againat^  ii.  S^ 
Dodo,  seen  by  L* Estrange,  i.  Ins. 
Do^-da^rs,  their  ftdbled'udbieiiea  iinmedl- 

erne,  i.  440 
Dog-star.    See  Dog-days 
Dogs,  edible,  ii.  190 
Dolphin,  the,  picture  of>  ii.  4 ;  Gavier's 

account  of  its  allecedafitetian  toman, 

S,  n. ;  used  ae  a  deiiee'  by  some  learned 

prunfers,  0,  n. 
Dorset,  ThomaS)  lfan|ina  of,  his   body 

found  unconupted  lAer  78-  yeia*  intor> 

ment,  iii.  31,  n. 
Dort,  Synod  of,  not  in  all  pomtt  light,  ii. 

323 
Drabitius,  his  propheeies  and  fate,  iii.  899 
Dread,  explanation  of  the  term,  iii.  341 
Dreams,  lefleetiona  on,  iii.  843 
Druids,  their  sqpnltiue,  iii.  19 
Drunkenness,  montbiT,  whyreosnmiended, 

and  with  what  medical  and  motad  pro- 
priety, ii.  88 ;  Wren's  remarks  on,  ih.  n. ; 

Bp.  HalPs  exoellent  observatkn,  89»  n. 
Dngdale,  Wm.  of  Blyth  Hall,  letten  of, 

iii.  493,  490,  498,  fiOl 
Dutton,  Sir  Thomas,  manied   Browne's 

mother,  i.  x. ;  supposed  by  Biivh  to  be 

the  same  person  mentioaed  in  Ids  Life 

of  Prinee  Htrn^,  ae  having  killed  Sir 
Hatton  Chehe  in  a  duel,  xoodx. ;  Browne's 

verses  on  that  occasion,  16. 
Dyers,  tiieir  art,  ii.  308 

Eaglxstons,  i.  189 

Ear,  tingling  of  it,  ominons,  ii.  83;  Wren 

aoconnts  for  it,  td.  n. 
Ear  of  rye,  fatal  effect  of  swallowing  an, 

i.  108,  n. 
Earth,  Laetantius's  opinion  of  its  figure, 

i.  54  ;  a  magnetical  bod]%  113  :  in  what 

senses  it  is  not  so,  ift.  n. ;  in  what  senses 

it  is  so,  U4 
Earthquake,  absurd  account  of  the  eanse 

and  nature  of,  i.  38 ;  Lemery's  experi- 
ment lespscting,  179,  n. 
£sst  and  west,  proprieties  thereof,  ii.  153 ; 

learning  and  arts  from  the  east,  101 
Echoes  said  to  tpeak  with  a  mouth,  i.  331 ; 

correction  of  this,  td.  n. 
Eclipse,  in  1061-8,  lunaiv  total,  observ»>. 

tions  on,  iii.  478 
Eclipses  superstitiously  regarded,  I.  87 


Sdesea,  portnit  of  our  ,Saivlour  from,  H. 
20 

Eels,  account  of  some,  by  Dean  Wren, 
i.  381,  n. 

Effluxions,  doctrine  of,  i.  114 ;-  note  re- 
specting it;  <6.  n. 

BgR  whelhev  the  ehieken  pooseda  from 
the^  yolk,  i.  873 ;  Hanvey's  nieat  pan- 
oonfinnedbym 


oiple,-  omnia  ox  ooo,  e 
investigation,  374,  n. ;  the  Egyptian 
and  Babyl6nian  metboda  of  hatching 
e|^  compared,  ib. ;  some  odd  queries 
bnefly  dlsfiosed  of,  976.;  unlock  not  to 
break  itoshaU,U.  81, 

Egypt,  onions  and  garlio  of,   iii   169; 
plagues  of,  183 

Egyptian  animal  worship,  i.  31 

Egvptiaa.  hieroglyphics,    have    been   the 

E^ptian  mummies  become  nwwrhandise, 

Egyptian  papyrus,  ni.  199 
Bgvptian  sepulture,  iiL  10* 
EUler-berries  folsely  supposed  poiaonoua. 

Electrical  bodies,  eoneeming  them,  i.  157 ; 

eonoetlott  ot  the    author's  assertion, 

159,  n. 
Electricity,  the  philosophyof  its  opeimtfon, 

various  eaplanatians  <tf,  L  108,  n. 
Elephant^  popular  enors  respecting,  i.  8If^; 

modem  prevalence  of  theaeiabies,  325^  n. 
SUas  thvsabbia,  his  prophe^,  ii.  890 
Elve-locks.    See  Hair 
Emeu,  or  cassowary,  Charies  L  had  one, 

iii.  409 
Enoeh's  piitaurs,  ii.  850 
Entosoa,  parasitic  worms,  ii.  524 
Xpicums,  his  ehasaeter  anddoetrines,  ii .  376 
Epimenides,  his   proverb   respecting  the 

Cretans,  U.4ft»  ' 

Epitaphs^  vanity  o^  iU.  47 
Equivocatione  m  words  and  phmses— the 

eouroe  of  delusinn  and  enor,  i.  30 
Erasmus;  his  abanrd  stoiy  of  a  toad,  i. 

304,  n. 
Escaliot,  M.  letter  from,  iii.  518 
Etfaiop&ins,  theur  diet,  ii.  414,  n. 
Etymology  ma  mad,  i.  194 
Eusebius  on  the  cessation  of  oraeles,  ii. 

344 ;  his  aeconntof  a  wonderful  plant  near 

the  statue  of  Christ,  383 
Evangelists,  emblems  of  the  four,  ii.  84,  n. 
Eve^  from  whidi  side  of  Adam  was  sbe 

framed,  U.  SM  ;  manner  of  her  originid 

temptation,  i.  8 ;  was  her  rin  or  Adam's 

the  greater  ?  10^  picture  of  the  serpent 

tempting  her,  ii.  9;  picture  of,  with  a 

navel,  14 
Evelyn,   John,   his  intercourse  with  Sir 

Thonus  Browne,  i.  lis. ;  letter  from,  iii. 

488 
Evening  Hymn,  an,  ii.  440 
Extracte  from  Common-place  books,  iii.  849 
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Bye-wuh,  Bbsinrd  one  prapoted  by  Al- 
bertaa,  1.  58 


Fabii,  itory  of  fh«,  U.  V 
Fables  of  entiqoitj,  i.  44 ;  oMd  for  monl 
and  leligioiu  Ulustntion,  mey  indirectly 

promote  error,  7* 
Fwridiu  PaduaninB,  on  tbe  climacterieel 

year,  i.  438 
Fiiries,  Pwaoelmtt'e  xeeeipt  for  making, 

ia.S76 
Vuryetones,  popnlarly  conmended  for  the 

•tone,  i.  190 ;  their  true  nature,  iA.  n. 
Faith  and  leaMm  at  Tariance,  ii.  340 
Falconry.    See  Hawks 
Fall.    See  Han ;  Temptation 
Fellaey,  Bentham'a  work  on,  1.  Ixxiii. 
Fallacy  and  mimpprdienaion  great  canse 

of  error,  i.  20 ;  yarioua  forma  of,  with 

examples,  ib. 
Feasts,  posture  at,  among  the  Jews  and 

Eastern  nations,  ii.  17 
Fens  of  Lincoln  and  Norfolk,  Dugdale  on, 

iii.40g 
Ferrum  equinum,  absurd  story  concerning 

it,  i.  toy 
Field,  a  green,  fdescribed  as    appearing 

at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  ezplana- 

tion  of  it,  ill.  ITS 
Fiery  fomaee,  pictures  ci  the,  ii.  77 
Fig-tree  eursea  by  our  Lord,  explanation 
.    of  the  narrative,  iii.  191 ;  brief  solution 

of  the  diffieulty,  199*  n. ;  remarks  on, 

387 
Fig-lcaTca,  iii.  159 
Fioravanti   Leonardo    says  that  pellitory 

never  grows  in  sight  of  the  north  star,  i. 

57 
Rr-treea,  dug  up  in  the  marsh  land,  Hi. 

499 
Fire-damp,  experiments  on,  i.  389,  n. 
First  cause,  or  final  cause,  on,  ii.  339 
Fishes,  their  scales  quincundal,  ii.  629; 

did  not  escape  the  deluge,  iii.  8 ;  tract 

on  those  eaten  by  our  Saviour  with  his 

disciples,  208. 
Fitches,  what,  iii.  l03 
Five,  mystical  notions  respecting,  ii.  506 
Flax,  how  smitten,  when  tiie  wheat  and 

rye  escaped,  iii.  138 
Flies,  &c.  in  amber,  i.  l04,  n. ;  in  oak 

apples,  see  Oak 
Flint,  why  it  strikes  fire,  i.  104,  n. 
Flood,  of  Noah  and  Deucalion,  i.  358 ;  list 

of  writers  on,  353 ;  whether  the  world 

was  slenderly  peopled  before  the,  ii.  136  ; 

no  rainbow  before  the,  an  absurd  foney, 

819 
Flos  Africanns,  said  to  poison  dogs,  i.  317 ; 

several  sorts  of  it,  ib.  n. 
Flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds,  in  which  fhe 

number  five  obtains,  ii.  513 
Flttctus  decumanus.    See  Wave 
Forbidden  fruit,  an  apple,  ii.  810 


Foogade,  what,  iL  349,  n. 

Fovargue,  Rev.  S.  relates  aa  incident  re- 
specting a  bittern,  i.  SOS,  n. 

Frankincense,  iii.  157,  n. 

^"recsinc,  of  eggs,  gall,  blood,  and  naanav, 
iii.  400 

Friendship,  iU  wonders,  iL  431 

Frogs,  toads,  and  toadstoae,  various  parti- 
culars eonceming,  i.  284;  frog  span 
said  to  be  of  medical  uae,  389;  of  tad- 
/poles,  890;  Dean  Wren'a  obaervatiflBa 
thereon,  ib,  n. 

Fruiu  of  the  fourth  year,  iii.  180 

Funeral  rites,  great  variety  of,  iu.  34,  37; 
urns,  7t  53 

Fungus,  aceount  of  varioaa  kinds  o^  la. 
503 

Gaobukt,  John,  his  aatrologT  charged  wUk 


Galbanum,  iii.  156,  n. 

Galen  and  Bippoeiatea,  tho  fntihera  of  ne. 

dicine,  iii.  483;  Galen's  conactentioci  si- 
lence as  to  pois<ms,  ii.  S80 
Galileo,  lus  svstem  of  the  universe,  ii.  SSI 
Gall,  sidd  to  be  wanting  in  the  horse  sod 

pigeon,  i.  838,  834  ;   Wren*a  opinion  u 

to  Its  office,  839,  n. 
GanganeUi,  Pope,  aaid  to  be  poisoned,  n. 

887,  n. 
Gardens,  reference  to  aeveml  articles  ea. 

ii.  503,  n. ;  Eveiyn*s  chapter  on,  iiL  491 
Gariands  and  Coronaiy  or  Garland  Platti. 

iii.  803 
Garlic,  aaid  to  destroy  the  power  of  Oe 

loadstone,  i.  130 ;  ot  Egypt,  iiL  159 
Gellins,  Aulus,  notes  books  with  odd  titles. 

ii.  308 
Gems,  how  many  tmly  so  called,  L  19s,  a 
Generation,  equivocal,  believed  by  Browac 

i.  19O  ;  Harvej's  maxim  destructive  ct 

the  system,  t'6.  n. ;  curious  note  respect- 
ing, 378,  n. ;   of  the  phcenix,  881 ;  of 

some  fishes,  ib,  n. 
Genesis,  meaning  of  the  first  chapter,  ii. 

353 ;  Jews  not  allowed  to  read  it  tm  thirtr 

years  old,  ib,  n. 
Creographers,  some  elder  ones  have  inse- 

curately  described  the  fornu  of  several 

countries,  ii.  207 
Geography  of  religion,  ii.  318  and  n. 
George  David,    of  Leyden,    deemed  tht 

Messias,  i.  83,  n. 
Gerard,  John,  gardener  to  Lord  Buikigb, 

his  Herbal  referred  to,  iii.  450 
Germany,  the  three  great  inventioas  of,  iL 

357:  what,  id.  n.;  the  maid  of,  Sfi7 
Germination,  examination  of  the  -pmeen 

of,  ii.  517  s  of  'Mda  in  water  and  oil, 

540,  n. 
Geryon  and  Cerberus,  foble  of,  explsiaed, 

i.  40 
Gestation,  human,  period  of,  i.  55,  n. 
Ghosts  and  apparitions,  opinions  respect- 
ing, ii.  397 
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Gilbert,"  Dr.  W.    work   on   magnetifm, 

i.  IS8;  his  theory  of  electric  eiBuvia, 

l6i 
Girdle,  unlucky  to  be  without,  ii.  85 
Glass,  said  to  be  poison,  i.  l07 ;  probable 

ground  of  thb  error,  ib. ;  a  glMS  repaired 

for  Tiberius,  17O 
Glastonbury.  See  Thorn 
Glow-worm,  various  wonders  asserted  of, 

i.  368 
Glutton,  Mustela  Oulo,  account  of,  iii.  445 
Coat's  blood,  said  to  break  the  diamond, 

i.  100 
God,  on  the  pictures  of,  with  some  others, 

ii,  72 ;  danger  of  attempting,  ib.  and  n. ; 

on  his  wisdom  in  the  motion  of  the  sun, 

130 

Godfrey,  of  Bouillon,  refused  to  wear  a 
crown  of  gold  where  his  Saviour  wore 
one  of  thorns,  ii.  264 

Gold,  conversion  of  other  metals  into, 
asserted  specimens  among  the  Empe- 
ror's rarities,  iii.  437 ;  ita  use  in  medi- 
cine, i.  171  ;  its  medical  estimation  at 
the  present  day,  ib.  n.;  whether  used 
as  an  amulet,  173;  remarks  on  this, 
ib.  n. 

Golden  hen,  of  Wendlerus,  i.  172 

Gordon,  Major,  some  recent  particulars 
respecting  the  fascination  of  serpents,  i. 
255,  n. 

Grafting,  rules  to  be  observed  in,  iii.  340 

Grain,  increase  of,  iii.  176;  preservation 
of,  177 

Grapes,  enormous  size  of  the  bunches, 
iii.  157  and  n. 

Grasshopper,  picture  of,  ii.  0 ;  no  such  in- 
sect as  the  true  dcadafound  in  England, 
ib. ;  till  dbcovered  by  the  editor,  as 
figured  in  Curtis* aEntomology,  7,  n. ;  its 
species  discriminated,  i6. ;  the  locust 
intended,  Q 

Grecian  cavalry  quineunclally  arranged, 
ii.  510 

Green  colour,  advantases  of,  ii.  549 

Gregorius  Magnus,  his  error  concerning 
crystal,  i.  94 

Griffins,  various  fables  concerning,  among 
the  ancients,  i.  273 ;  hieroglyphical  testi- 
mony, 252,  n.  273,  n.;  sculptured  at 
Persepolis,  i.  64,  n. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  a  civilian,  ^rote  excellently 
on  the  truth  of  Christianitv,  i.  54 

Gualdi,  Galeazzi,  notice  of,  ui.  467 

Guardian  angels,  Browne's  opinions  re- 
specting, ii.  3O9  'f  iii.  352 

Gunpowder,  question  as  to  place  of  its  in- 
vention, ii.  357 ;  its  ingredients  and 
mode  of  manufacture,  i.  176  ;  further 
particulars  conoeminff,  ib.  n. 

Gumey,  J.  J.  extract  from  his  Peculiari- 
ties  0/ the  Friends,  ii.  405,  n. 

Gyges,  his  ring,  ii.  281 

Gypsies,  concerning  their  original,  ii, 
204 


Haik,  why  grey  only  in  man?  i.  41 ;  note 

ofjexplanation,  ib.  j  custom  of  nourish* 

ing  it  on  moles,  ii.  84 ;  Wren's  nostrum 

for,  ib.  n. ;  polling  elve-locks,  85 ;  Hun« 

garian  knot,  ib.  n. 
Halcyon,  what,  iii.  212 
Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  trial  of  witches  before^ 

i.  liv. 
Halec,  a  little  fish  used  for  pickle,  iii.  210 
Hall,  Joseph,  D.D.  Bp.  of  Norwich,  his 

picture  of  a  superstitious  man,  ii.  104,  n.; 

extract  from    his   Hard   Measure,    i* 

Ixiii.  n. 
Ham,  age  of.  ii.  223 
Uaman  hanged,  picture  of,  ii.  69 
Hand,  right  andleft,  i.  S91 
Hanging,  various  ancient  modes  of,  ii.  O9 
Hannibal,  that  he  brake  through  the  Alps 

with  vinegar,  ii«277}  modem  opinions 

thereon,  ib.  n. 
Happiness,  none  in  this  world,  ii.  450 
Hare,  that  it  hath  double  sex,  i.  305;  vnl* 

gar  dread  of  one  crossing  the  highway, 

n.  79 
Harmony  of  the  works  of  God,  ii.  440 
Harvey,  William,  M.D.  his  book  de  Cir, 

eul.  Sang,  better  than  Colombus's  dis« 

ooveiy  of  America,  iii.  483 
Hase,  John,  Esq.  Richmond  Herald,  the 

editor  of  Repertoriumt  iii.  279 
Hawks  and  Faleonry,  iii.  214 ;  authors  to 

be  consulted  respecting,*  217 
Hasel  rods,  iii.  162 

Heath,  what  plant,  iii.  155 ;  various  read- 
ing, ib.  n. 
Heathens,   examination  of  the  lives  of; 

whMher  consistent  with  their  own  doc« 

trines ;  Aristotle,  Seneca,  &c.  ii.  407,  n. 
Heart,  whether  on  the  left  side?  i.  383 
Heaven  and  Hell,  their  place  and  nature, 

u.  398 
Hebrew,  whether  the  original  language, 

ii.  92;  whether  of  Shemitish  or  Mits< 

ritish  orig^,  ib.  n. 
Hector,  why  drawn  on  a  horse,  instead  of 

in  a  chariot,  ii.  43 ;  picture  of,  dragged 

b^  Achilles  round  Troy,  not  oonristent 

with  Homer's  account,  74;   ridiculous 

picture  of  his  burial,  ib.  n. 
Heineken,  Dr.  on  the  reproduction  of  the 

claws  of  spiders  and  Crustacea,  i.  246,  n. 
Heister,  Frederick,    defends  Sir  Thomas 

Browne,  ii.  301 
Hellogabalus,  his  supper  of  ostrich  brains, 

iii.  336 
Hell  torments  set  forth  by  fire,  ii.  401  - 
Henry,  the  Emperor,  poisoned,  ii.  287 
Henry  VIII.  not  the  founder  of  our  reli- 
gion, ii.  323 ;  refused  not  the  faith  of 

Rome,  ib, 
Heraclitus  held  that  the  sun  is  no  bigger 

than  it  appears,  i.  191 
Heraldry,  origin  of.  ii.  35 
Herbert,  Edw.  Lord  Herbert  oCCherboiy* 

his  works,  ii.  802 
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HnenlM,  &btod  Imbmm  of,  i.  47 

Uermf  dittingiushed  from  enor,  ii.  asi 

HorouqphfOditet,  i.  807 

Hemei,  aUogorieal  definikion  of,  i.  SSS ; 
deems  the  visible  a  picfcure  of  die  invi- 
sible world,  3Sfl 

Herod  oappoood  hj  some  te  bo  the  H ea> 
siM,  i.  S3,  n. 

Heradotns  of  HalieunoBsas,  htm  piomoted 
popular  errors,  i.  69 ;  styled  by  some  met^ 
'dtuiorum pater 1 6l;  defence «tf  him,  A9,  n. 

Herring  not  known  to  the  ancients,  iii.  210 

Hieroeles  on  our  relative  duties,  ii.  4S8,  n. 

Hieroglyphics  have  been,  throogh  the  as- 
sistance of  painters  and  poeto,  the  means 
of  indirectly  promodng  popular  error, 
i.  74 ;  pieture-writbig,  ii.  6& :  Wren's 
atonr  of  aeolt  and  mastiif,  dS,  n. 

Hiero's  great  ship,  ii.  880 

Hieronymns.    See  St.  Jerome 

Hills,  artiiidal.    See  TumnH. 

Hints  and  extracts fmrl>r.  E.  Browne,iii.  349 

Hippocampus  erroneously  aaid  to  be  an  in- 
sect, i.  345  ;  what  it  is,  ib.  n. 

Hippocrates,  life  of,  i.  467 ;  u^  odd  say- 
faig  of,  iii.  d6 

Hobbes,  Thos.  of  Sfalmesbnsy,  ii.  842,  n, 

Holland,  the  Grand  Seignior's  throat 
against,  ii.  344 

Home,  Sir  Bverard,  aocount  of  the  lam- 
prey, i.  281 ;  on  the  apparent  eyes  of 
snails,  319,  n.' 

Homer,  his  chain,  ii.  346 ;  his  piniog  away 

Son  the  riddhs  of  the  fishermen  not 
ely,  437 
Hmieyeomb,  quincundal,  U.  899 
Hooke,  Robnt,    M.D.    his   experiments 

on  the  collision  of  flint  and  steel,  i.  iOS 
Hoopoe,  Mi.  811 
Horse  combuatse,  it.  390 
Horapollo,  Dr.  Young's  account  of  him, 

i.  SAS 
Horixon,  rational  and  senttble,  ii.  133 
Horse,  that  he  hath  no  gall,  i.  23:1 ;  eec- 

perimentally  and  aecuiately  disproved, 

383 ;  remarks  on  the  chapter,  234,  n. 
Horoe-fleih,  eating  of,  i.  861. 
Hone-pismire,  Ctenas's  story  of  a,  i.  169 
Horse-radish  a  cure  for  sore  throat,  i.  215, 

n. ;  the  prefix  Aor«e  explained,  ib.  n. 
Hospital,  St.  Bartholomew's,  salary  of  the 

physician  of,  iii.  480 
Hospital,  St.  Thomas's,  larger  than  6t. 

Bartholomew's,  iii.  482 
How,  William,  M.D.  a  correspondent  of 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  i.  xlvi.  iii.  516 
Howard,  Heniy,  brother  and  sueeeasor  of 

Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  iii.  398 
Howard,  Philip,  brother  of  the  Duke  of 

Norfolk,  a  Dominican,  the  queen's  con- 

iiBsaor,  iii.  401 
Hudibras,  remarks  on,  iii.  808 
Humming-birds,  H.  169 
Husks  of  the  prodigal,  what,  iii.  158 
Huss,  John,  whether  a  ma*tjir?  ii.  860,  n. 


Hydrophobia,  enrea  lor,  i.  401 ;  m.  36l 
Hygrometers,  varions,  iii.  368 

Hymn,  evening,  ii.  446 ;  a  Turkish,  iii.  SS» 
Hypericoa,  or  Fug»  Dsemoaia,  a  migieil 


plant,  i.  82,  n. 
Hyssop,  what,  iii. 
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Ibis,  Egyptian  tradition  df,  i.  259;Wra'i 

note  on  this,  ib,  n. 
Ice,  not  crystal,  i.  94  ;  will  swim  in  wster, 

100,.n. 
Iceland,  aoeount  of,  in  1663,  liL  309 
Ichnenmonidae  deposit  their  eggs  in  loae 

caterpillars,  ii.  524 
Idolatrous  worship  of  eats,  lixards,  aod 

beetles,  i.  21,  n. 
Immortali^  of  the  soul  doubted  by  sa 

Italian  doctor  because  Galea  seemed  t» 

doubt  it,  ii.  349 ;  reflections  on.  iiL  41 
Impossibilities,  not  enough  in  religion  for 

an  active  faith,  ii.  332 
Impostors,  the  three,  ii.  34g 
Imposture  of  popish  reUcs,    detected  by 

the  editor,  i.  23,  n. 
In  balneo,  explained,  i.  92,  n. 
India,  account  of  a  voyage  to,  iii.  518 
Infirmity  of  human  nature,  the  first  caaae 

of  error,  i.  7 
Inquiry,  neglect  of,  a  great  cause  of  erroTy 

i.37 
Iphigenza,  fable  of,  founded  on  the  nanap 

tive  of  Jepbthah  and  his  daughter,  iL  49 
Ireland,  exempt  from  ▼enonaous  creatures, 

spiders,    toads,    and   anakes,    iL   157; 

which  wUl  die  in  earth  brought  tbeaee, 

ib.  n. ;  no  spiders  in  the  roof  of  King's 

College  Cha|)el,  Cambridge,  because  it 

is  built  of  Insh  timber,  ib.j  the  story  un- 
true, 858 
Iron,  digestion  of,  by  the  ostrich,  L  334 
Iron  and  steel  have  polarity,  though  not 

excited  by  the  loadstone,  i.   1 15 ;   how 

far  this  assertion  is  true,  ib,  n. 
Isaac,  sacrifice  of,  picture  of,  Ii.  28 
Isiodorua  Pelusiota,  enors  of  j  i.  94,  10^  IBS 
Israel,  scutcheons  of  the  tnbeo  of,  ii.  S3 ; 

heraldry  traced  to  the  Bible  by  Bishop 

Hall,  and  by  Morgan  and  Favine,  35 
Israelites,  not  guU^  of  dishonesty  against 

the  Egyptians,  i.  319,  n* 
Istria,  remarkable  for  cripplea,  iii.  7S 
Ivy,  that  a  cup  made  of  it  will  separate 

wine  from  water,  found  incorrect,  i.  2l6; 

different  kinds  of,  ib. ;  remarks  cm,  iii- 

L54,  386 

Jabl  and  Sisera,  pietue  of,  queatiooable, 

ii.76 
Jansenius  supposes  the  pigeon  toteveno 

gall,  i.  ^6 
Janus  and  Noah -the  same  person,  ii.  MB 
Japhefii,  age  of,  ii.  228 
Jaundice,  a  magical  cure  'for,  iii.  402;  a 

country  remedy  for,  400 
Jephthah,  the  pioture  of,  aacrifieing  his 

daughter,  u.  47 ;  Adam  Clarke's  pro- 
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posed  bterprttatkm  of  the  pawgg,  ib, 
n. ;  doubtful  moaning  of  the  teact,  49 

Jerieho.    See  Bom 

Jerome,  8t.  pictnve  of,  ii.  56 

JeMO,  Mr.  nmarks  on  miaeltoe,  i.  303 

Jeniita,  enelled  firom  Venice,  ii.  SS3 ;  ve- 
admitted  in  1667,  end  why,  3M,  n. 

Jenis  Cfariat,  no  aalmtion  but  to  those, 
who  believe  in,  ii.  404  ;  extract  from 
J.  J.  Ommey,  405, n.;  the  Passover,  ii.  92; 
picture  of,  WiA  long  hair,  S6 ;  pietare  of, 
asleep  in  the  ship,  incorrect,  77 ;  pie- 
tnre.of,  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  ib. ; 
meaning  of  the-term,  ib.  n. ;  date  of  his 
Bating  and  passion,  113;  astronomical 
attempts  to  decide  this,  ib. ;  ooncluding 
reflections  on  his  first  and  second  ad- 
rent,  118 ;  that  he  never  laughed,  96l 

Jet,  and  Amber,  the  electrics  of  tiie  an- 
cients, i.  157 

Jew,  the  wandering,  his  etory  detailed,  ii. 
373 ;  DonEspriella's  account  of,  374,  n. 

Jewish  and  Oriental  feasts,  pictures  of, 
ii.  17 

Jews,  that  they  stink,  i.  413 ;  their  diet, 
419 ;  their  mode  of  feasting,  see  Feasts  ; 
their  practice  of  sepulture,  iii.  11,  13  ; 
the  Ten  Tribes,  i.  415,  n. 

Jew*s  earn,  whatao  called,  i.  214 

Joan,  Pope,  fable  of,  ii.  274 

Job,  thought  by  some  an  Idumtao,  ii.  S16 

John  the  Baptist,  picture  of,  in  a  camel's 
skin,  ii.  50  ;  concerning  his  food,  S35 

John  the  Evangelist.    See  Ht.  John 

Johnson,  Sam.  LL.D.  his  life  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  i.  is. 

Joints  of  ekphants,  i.  230 

Jonah's  gourd,  iii.  154  and  n. 

Jonaa,  Theodore,  minister  of  Hitterdale. 
his  aecoimt  of  Iceland,  iii.  309 

Judas  Iseariot,  how  perished  ?  ii.  854,  n. ; 
various  accounts  of  his  death,  343; 
Crimea  imputed  to  him,  368 ;  doubted  by 
Wren,  ib,  n. 

Judgment,  day  of,  ii.  39s ;  its  iufluenee  on 
our  aetions,  ib. 

Julian  calendar,  the,  ii.  139 

Juniper-tree,  iii.  195 

Juments  (horses,  oxen,  and  aseea),  why 
they  ha,ve  no  eructation  ?  i.  41 

JustinuB  borrowed  from  Trogus  Pompeius, 
i.  43 ;  more  properly  epitomieed,  ib.  n. 

Kalm ,  P.  on  the  fisodoattloB  of  serpents,  i. 

355 
Keck,  Mr.  Tliomas,  author  of  AfmoMiotu 

on  RsUgio  Mtdiei,  ii.  8M 
Kent,  £ong-tails  of,  legend  of  the,  i.  430 
King's  evil,  touching  finr,  i.  Ixii. 
Kingflsber,  conceit  that  if  hanged  by  the 

bill  it  points  to  the  wind,  i.  370 
Kinga  01  Cologne,  the  three,  ii.  933 
Siranides,  his  works  collected  from  Har- 

poeration  and  others,  and  full  of  canity, 

i.  69 


Kirby,  Bev.  Wm.  his  opinion  on  quinary 
arrangement,  ii.  555,  n. 

Kireher,  Athanas,  Jesuit,  his  assertion  that 
the  magnet  will  attract  red-hot  iron, 
i.  117*  n> ;  his  reason  for  the  variation  of 
the  compass,  138 ;  his  opinion  as  to  Ar- 
chimedes's  burning  glasses,  ii.  278 

Knorr  (or  Peganius),  Christian,  Baron  too 
Bosenroth  ,translated  and  edited  Browne's 
works,  in  German,  ii.  300 

Knot,  true  lover's,  ii.  83 

Koran,  various  absurdities  of  it,  i.  34  ;  de- 
nied by  Sale,  ib.  n. 

Labakum,  the,  of  Constantine,  ii.  501 

Labyrinth  of  Crete,  ii.  51 1 

LacedsBmomaas,  reflections  on  their  policy, 
iii.  363 

Lacepede,  Count,  opinion  on  the  fascina- 
tion of  serpents,  1.  855 

Lactantius,  his  opinion  on  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  i.  54 

Lamb,  vegetable,  i.  376 

Lunbs-wool,  what,  iii.  46ft 

Lamech,  his  speech,  i.  16 

Lampreys,  that  they  have  many  eyes,  i.  9l6 

Lamps,  sepulchral,  often  obscene  in  their 
ornaments,  iii.  36 

Land  animals,  supposed  to  exist  also  in 
their  kind,  in  the  sea,  i.  344' 

Lamgusge,  whether  children  would  natu* 
rally,  and  if  untaught,  speak  the  primi- 
tive language  of  the  world,  ii.  91 

Languages,  remarks  on,  iii.  333 

Lash,  a  prorincialism,  its  meaning,  ii.  659 

Lead,  not  changed  by  aquafortis,  i.  335 

Leah,  the  mandrakes  of,  ii.  337 

Learning,  promotes  humility,  ii.  437 ;  that 
of  to-day  unlearned  to-morrow,  ib. 

Leech,  its  supposed  nutriment,  i.  382,  n. 

Leeksj  of  Egypt,  iii.  159 

Left  side,  errors  rogarding,  i.  383,  385 

Leibnitx,  his  account  of  a  dog  which  conid 
speak,  i.  330.  n. 

Lemery,  bis  experiment  on  the  nature  of 
earthquakes,  1.  179,  n. 

Lentulus,  his  letter  describing  our  Saviour, 
a  forgery,  ii.  26 

Leo,  John,  called  the  African,  ii.  818,  n. 

Leo  X.  Pope,  his  profuamn  led  to  the  Be* 
formation,  ii.  319,  n. 

Lepanto,  the  battle  of,  ii.  483,  n. 

L'Bstrange,  Sir  Ha.  of  Hunstanton,  i.  xlvii 

Lewenhoeck,  his  remark  on  codfish,  iii.  464 

Libraries,  public,  how  uicient,  iii.  268,  n. ; 
Adam*s,  ib. 

Ubussa,  princess  of  Bohemia,  a  great  sor- 
ceress, iii.  489 

Life,  long,  not  to  be  desirad,  ii.  885 ;  of 
several  creatures  discussed,  ib.  n. 

Lightning,  extraordinary  instance  of  ita 
effects,  i.  208 

Lilies,  iU.  l63.  n. 

Lime,  quick,  increases  the  force  of  gun* 
powder,  i.  181 
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Iiiidl«7,  Profenmr,  on  the  forbidden  fruit, 
ii.  Sll,  n.;  on  quinwy  amogementin 
plants,  650,  n.  i  on  tlie  growth  of  mi*el< 
toe,  i.  902,  n. 

Linnieu*,  his  aexasl  system,  i.  194,  n. 

Linichotten,  his  account  of  poreelain,  i.  167 

Lion,  aAraid  of  a  cock?  i,  S66;  expert- 
ments,  ib.  n. 

l4ons'  heads,  why  the  common  ornament 
of  aqueducts,  &c.  ii.  86 

Loadstone,  many  opinions  concerning  it 
wliich  are  true,  i.  112 

Lobster,  has  one  claw  sometimes  longer 
than  the  other,  i.  245 ;  cause  of  this,  and 
its  cure,  ib.  n. 

Longerity  of  the  deer,  i.  262 ;  that  of  vari- 
ous other  creatures,  ift. ;  a  very  ancient 
opinion,  ib, 

XiOogitnde  and  latitude,  differences  between 
the  ancient  and  modem  computation,  ii. 
308 

Longomontanus  on  the  seventy  weeks  of 
Daniel,  ii.  118 

Lot's  daughters,  question  respecting,  ii.  26o 

Lot's  wife,  was  her  transformation  real  or 
metaphorical?  ii.  241 ; |Dr.  Clarke's  com- 
mentary on,  242,  n. 

Lover's  knot,  ii.  82 

XiUdan,  a  plagiarist  from  Lucius  Pratensis, 
i.  43 

Luther,  Martin,  an  Eremite  friar;  hit 
Reformation,  not  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
religion,  but  the  restoration  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  its  primitive  integ- 
rity, ii.  318 

MAcCuLLOCH,Dr.  on  the  process  by  which 
some  insects,  &c.  reproduce  their  claws, 
i.  245,  n. 

Mace,  clove,  nutmeg,  ginger,  &c.  vulgarly 
confounded,  i.  199 

Macedonian    phalanx    quincuncially    ar- 

•  ranged,  ii.  611 

Madeay,  W.  S.  on  quinary  arrangements, 
ii.  654,  n. 

Magicians  of  E^pt,i.  79*  n. 

M^c,  how  distinguished  from  philoso]^hy, 
ii.  367 ;  of  Satanic  origin,  i.  82 ;  various 
absurdities  of,  ib, 

Magirus.    See  Nature's  Cabinet 

Magnesia,  Asia  Minor,  account  of,  i.  145,  n. 

Magnet.    See  Loadstone 

Magnetic  needle,  its  dip,  i.  Il6;  poles, 
123;  variation  of  the  needle,  135  ;  rocks 
and  mountains,  143 ;  these  not  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  the  loadstone, 
ib. ;  illustrations,  ib.  n. 

Magnetism  of  the  earth,  i.  112;  of  the 
human  body,  140 

Mahomet,  his  delusions,  i.  23  ;  his  camel, 
ii.  281 ;  his  tomb,  absurdity  of  the  stories 
respecting  it,  i.  147 

Man,  his  deceptible  condition,  i.  7;  his 
iall,  8 ;  originally  deceived  by  Satan,  ib.; 
angels  deceivable  as  well  as  he,  11 ;  his 


nature,  ii.  372;  'called  a 
ib.  ;  his  soul  immaterial,  378;  Dr. 
Drake's  remark,  ib.  n.  ;  deroureth  him- 
self, 379;  Moltke's  notes  on  tluaaingiiiu 
passage,  tft.  n.  ;  the  ISth  part  of,  msde 
for  woman,  438 ;  the  whole  world  lod 
breath  of  God;  .woman,  the  r3i  ud 
crooked  part  of  man,  i6. ;  has  one  riblen 
than  woman,  215  ;  U&at  he  only  hatb  m 
erect  figure,  379 ;  Wren  says,  ineorredlT, 
baboons  and  apes  also  walk  erect,  d. 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  adopte  some  of  the 
assertions  of  Ctesias,  i.  63 ;  Dr.  Mar* 
ray's  account  of  his  travels,  ib.  n. 

Mandrakes,  many  fables  concerning  tiien, 
i.  193  ;  of  Leah,  ii.  327. 

Mankind,  on  the  origination  of,  ii.  104 

Manuscripts  left  by  Browne,  notice  of  then 
by  the  editor ;  )where  now  preaerved,  i. 
vii.  Ixvii; 

Marsi^li,  Count,  on  coral,  i.  1 85,  n. 

Matthiolus  says  that  g^arlic  hinders  tiie  it- 
traction  of  the  loadstone,  i.  136  ;  Besi 
believes  it,  ib.  n. 

Meat  and  drink,  whether  they  go  throogk 
different  passages  into  the  atomadi,  i. 
408 ;  danger  of  substances  getting  'mto 
the  windpipe,  1 68,  410,  n. 

Medea,  fable  of  her  sorceries  araoe  out  of 
her  knowfedge  of  simples,  i.  46 

Medicine,  students  in,  books  osefal  to,  iii. 
483 

Mendosa,  Gonsales  de,  inquiries  concern- 
ing porcelain,  i.  187 

MerUn  begotten  by  the  devil,  ii.  S60 

Mermaids,  &c.  picture  of,  ii.  69 ;  ccdtee- 
tion  of  modem  opiiuons  aboot  mer- 
maids, ib. 

Merrett,  Chr.  M.  D.  his  correspondence 
with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  iiL  502 

Merryweather,  John,  B.D.  notice  of,  aad 
his  works,  i.  xv.  xlii. ;  letter  from,  iiL  4S6 

Metempsychosis,  remarks  on,  ii.  379  endn. 

Meteorites,  account  of,  i.  36,  n. 

Methusel«h  the  longest  liver,  iL  Sl6 

Mice,  whether  bred  of  putreCsetion?  L 
378 ;  Ross's  note,  showing  him  to  be  a 
stout  believer  of  equivocal  generation,  ib. 

Millekma,  the,  ssid  to  be  the  unioom,  i.  338 

Milo,  fable  of  his  carrying  a  bull,  ii.  379 

Milton,  (j^uotation  from,  applied  to  Biowae^ 
i.  zxxviii.  n. 

Minotaur,  whence  the  fable  of,  i.  47 

Miracles,  the  author  thankiiBl  that  he  lived 
not  in  the  days  of,  ii.  333 ;  their  cessa- 
tion, 362  ;  of  the  Jesnits,  U. ;  of  popisk 
relics,  ib.;  Browne's  life  a  miraeie  of 
thirty  years,  444 ;  Johnson's  remarks  oa 
this  passage,  i.  xiv. 

Misi^prehension  and  fallacy,  caoaes  of 
error,  i.  26 

Miselthrush,  turdus  oiseioonis;  why  so 
called,  i.  203 

Miseltoe,  supposed  by  the  aneientatobe 
produced  from  seeds  dropt  oa  tceeibf 
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birds,  wpeeiaUy  tbTodMt,  i.  $01  ;  vb- 
rions  ipecies  of,  SOS,  n. ;  magical  Tirtnes 
aseribedto  it ;  the  relic  of  Druidiiin,  i^ 

tf  ist,  account  of  the,  which  happened  Nov. 
27,  1674,  iii.  339 

tfoles,  that  they  are  blind,  i.  313 

tf  oltke,  Levin  Nir<d  von,  or  L.  N.  M.  E. 
N.  hii  opinion  of  ReUgio  Medici,  ii.  309 

tf  oly,  mentioned  bv  Homer,  ii.  973 

If  onetnnu  productiona,  ii.  377  ;  Blnmen- 
bach  reprobates  the  notion,  t'A.  n. 

tf  ontagu,  Basil,  Esq.  extract  from  his  lee- 
tures  on  Bacon,  i.  Izxi. 

if  onths,  hov  best  oompnted,  ii.  SM 

tf  oon,  pictured  with  a  homaa  shape,  ii.  7 A 

tfoote,  Jonas,  chief  sorveyor  of  fen  drain- 
age, iii.  493 

tf  orffan,  Sylvamm,  on  nobility  native  and 
nobility  dative,  ii.  3ft 

if  oaes,  earlier  writers  than  ?  ii.  835 ;  pie- 
tare  of,  with  horns,  39 ;  occasioned  by 
an  ambiguity  in  a  Hebrew  word,  ib, ; 
perh^)s  the  same  person  as  Bacehns,  31 ; 
pictures  (^,  praying  between  Hur  aad 
Aaron;  several  inconsistent  with  the 
Scriptural  account,  70 }  bis  rod,  for  di« 
▼ination,  96 

ifotion  of  the  heavens;  whether  on  its 
cessation  all  things  would  perish?  xi.sa9; 
of  animals,  quincundal,  334  ;  propor- 
tion in  the  parts  of  motion,  637 

tf  ountaiasy  comparative  height  of.  ii.  109 

if  oxer,  Mr.  his  diaraeter  of  the  European 
nations,  ii.  484 

tfugil,  not  the  mullet,  iii.  SIO 

fultitade,  the,  "one  great  1 
prodigious  than  hydra,"  erroneous  dis- 
position of,  the  great  cause  of  popular 
errors,  i.  16 ;  led  rather  \>j  sense  than 
reason,  rather  by  example  than  precept, 
18 ;  led  into  idolatry,  81 ;  examples  of 
their  ddusion,  33 

Rummies,  Vansleb's  account  of,  iii.  447 ; 
the  qnincuncial  arrangement  of  their 
folds,  ii.  S38 ;  the  Stahut  Jttaea  found 
about  tbcmr  <ft. 

Plummy  become  merchandise,  iii.  40 

tf  ussenm  Clansum,  an  imaginary  catalogue 
of  lost  books,  iii.  208 

if  usic,  of  love,  it.  438 ;  of  the  spheres,  439 ; 
philosophical  theoiy  of  musical  effect, 
id.;  remarks  on  the  passage,  ib,  n. ; 
tavern  music,  ib, 

Instard-seed,  iu  siie,  iii.  107 

*f  utiny  in  the  wilderness,  i. 

iynh,  what,  iii.  158  and  n. 

iyrtle,  iii.  157 

Iv^ijcov,  i.*4,  n. 

7ails,  superstitions  about  pacing,  ii.  84  ; 

spots  in,  popular  presages    from,  91 } 

Cardan  applied  them  to  himself,  ib. ;  how 

dyed  red,  309 
lames  of  plants,  i.  814 ;  errors  springing 

from,  ib. 
TOL.  III. 


Naphtha,  ii.  34/  n- 1  Creusa  and  Alexander's 

boy  set  on  fire  by,  i.  388 
Narl)orough,  Capt.  his  voyage  to  the  South 

Sea  described  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Edward 

Browne,  iii.  537 
Nard,  the  ointment  of  the  Evangelists,  ii. 

889 
Natural  arrangement.    See  Quinary 
Nature's  Cabinet  Unlocked,  profensing  to 

be  by  Browne ;  disclaimed,  ii.  504 
Navel.   See  Adam  and  Eve 
Navigation  of  the  ancients,  how  performed, 

i.  130 
Nasarites,  H*  87 

Necromancy,  belief  in,  a  delusion  of  Satan, 
'  i.88 

Needle.  See  Magnetic  needle 
Negro  slavery,  its  termination  prophesied, 

m.804 
Negroes,  blackness  of,  ii.  180 
News-letters,  supplied  the  place  of  printed 

journals,  iii.  407 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  at  one  period  disposed 

to  alchymy  and  astrology,  i.  be 
Nicander,  the  poet,  his  works,  i.  07 
Nidor  waAjMigo,  distinguished,  ii.  198 
Nierembegius,  his  fancy  concerning  the 

magnetism  of  the  human  body,  i.  140 
Niger,  iU  overflow,  ii.  169 
Night-mare,  charm  against,  ii.  101 
Nightingale,  its    tongue,    i.  57 ;  sitting 

against  a  thorn,  878 
Nile,  number  of  its  mouUis,  ii.  103  ;  sup- 
posed cause   of  the   overflow  of  Nile, 

170 ;  various  attempts  to  cut  a  canal  from 

the  Red  Sea  to  it,  175 ;  specntations  on 

similar  attempts,  170,  n. 
Nimrod,  the  same  as  Belus,  i.  147 
Nineveh,  larger  than  Babylon,  ii.  511 
Ninus,  the  same  person  as  Assur,  ii.  147 
Niobe,  fable  of  explained,  i.  47 
Noah,  the  same  person  as  Janus,  ii.  148 ; 

or  the  same  as  Saturn,  884 
Norfolk  birds,  account  of,  iii.  811 ;  fishes, 

383 
Norfolk  provineiaHsms,  iii.  838  and  n. 
North-east  passage,  its  discovery  prophe- 
sied, iii.  206 ;  Mr.  Barrow's  remarks  on, 

ib.  n. 
Norwich,  nsonumente  in  the  cathedral  of, 

iii.  877;  thunderstorm  at,  841 
Noses,  Moorish,  ii.  187;  inarming  of,  i. 

269,  n.    See  Taliacotius 
Nutmeg,  what,  i.  800 
Nut-trees  dus  up  in  Marshland,  iii.  499 
Nycticorax.  the  night  raven  ?  iii.  813 
Nysus,  a  kind  of  hawk,  iU.  813 

Oak,  Wren  calls  the  gall  its  proper  fruit, 
and  the  acorn  an  excrescence,  i.  803,  n. ; 
account  of  one  growing  in  the  New 
Forest,  3O0t  n. ;  insects  found  in  oak* 
apples  deemed  a  presage  of  war,  famine, 
or  pestilence,  811  ;  example  of  one  na- 
turally  grafted  on  a  willow  pollard,  iii.  349 
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Oak  of  Scriptww,  what,  iii.  187 

Oblivion,  reflectionc  on,  iii.  44 

Obsequiei.    See  Funeral  Rites 

Oil-tree,  iii.  157 

Ointment,  what,  iii.  158 »  whether  firank- 
incenae,  ib, 

Olaus  Magnui,  hi«  account  of  magnetic 
rocks,  i.  143 

Oleum  Samaritanum,  iii*  100 

Olive,  how  the  dove  could  find  a  neeA  leaf 
of,  after  the  deluge,  iii.  iM;  wild, 
grafted  into  a  good,  178 

Omens  and  presages,  of  Satanic  origin,  i. 
87 ;  sererai  absurd  ones  noticed,  u.  79 

OnionsofEfffpt,  iii.  1501 

Ophir,  question  respecting  its  true  situa- 
tion, i.  189 

Opium,  said  to  deaden  the  force  of  gun« 
powder,  i.  181 

Oppianus,  a  Cilidan  poet,  some  errors  in 
his  works  noticed,  i.  67;  his  denial  of 
sight  to  moles,  312 

Oracles,  a  form  of  Satanic  i^ency,  i.  81  i 
cessation  of,  at  the  birth  <»  -Christ,  ii. 
243;  tract  on,  iti.S23.  See  also  Delphos 

Oribauns,  a  plagiarist  of  Oalen,  i.  43 

Origen,  successfully  opposed  tiie  Arabiaa 
heresy,  ii.  329, 0> ;  accused  by  Augustin, 
Epiphanius,  and  Jerome,  of  heretical 
opinion,  330 

Oroin  Zeb  (Aurungieb),  iii.  622 

Orpheus,  fable  of  his  ha^,  i.  46 ;  supposed 

to  be  David,  ib, 
Ortelius,  metamorphosis  of,  iii.  31 

Ostrich,  opinion  that  itdigestaixon,i.  334 ; 

papers  on  the,  iii.  335 
Osyns,  supposed  the  same  as  Miiraim,  ii. 

148 
Ovidius  NasOy    his   MetamorpbosBs  bor- 
rowed from  Parthenius  Chius,  i.  43 ;  his 
poem  in  Gethic,  Mr.  Taylor's  note  re- 
specting, iii.  268 
Ovum  decumanum,  ii.  270 
Owls  and  ravens  deemed  ominous,  ii.  79 ; 

why,  t^.  n. 
Ozenden,  Sir  George,  president  of  India,^ 
character  of,  iii«  621 


PALiBPHATca,  hb  book  of  fabulous  nar- 
rations, i*  46 

Palingenesis,  ii.  397,  n. 

Palm-tree,  iii.  169, 197 

Pamphylian  sea,  said  to  retire  before  Alex* 
ander,  ii.  fiSl 

Pantagruel's  library,  ii.  351 

Paper  reed  of  Egvpt,  iii.  199 

Papin,  Nicholas,  his  book  De  Pulvere  Sj/m- 
peOheticOt  iii.  458 

Papin,  Denvs,  son  of  Nicholas,  his  bone 
digester,  iii.  458 

Paracelsus,  his  pretended  cures,  ii.  347 ; 
his  receipt  to  make  a  man,  376 ;  similar 
speculations  of  others,  i6.  n. ;  his  abuse 
of  all  other  writers  in  his  own  profession, 


i.  55 ;  Dr.  Tliomson'a  flMeonat  of  him, 
ib.  n. ;  affirms  that  a  loadstone  put  into 
quicksilver  loseth  its  attractkm  ibc  ever, 
13i7 ;  his  pigmies,  424 
Paradise  planted  on  the  third  d»y,  ii.  497 ; 
its  probable  situation,  »6. ;  tree  of  know- 
ledge aiforded  to  it  a  centre  of  decussa- 
tion, 505;  the  term  of  Peniaa  origin, 
499 
Parrots,    thcir  screaming,  how  made,  i« 

362,  n. 
Parthians,  their  diet,  ii.  414,  n« 

Parysatis.    See  Poison 

Passages,  that  there  are  separate  pasiagri 
for  meat  and  drink,  i.  408 

Passing-bell  to  invite  prayer  for  the  dying, 
ii.  432,  n. 

Passover,  our  Saviour  at  the,  ii.  SS 

Paston,  Sir  Robert  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Yarmouth),  correspondence  iwith  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  iu.  513 

Pau,  Peter,  professor  at  Leydcn,  dissected 
a  gulo,  iii.  446 

Paul  V.  Pope,  his  contest  vrith  the  Tene- 
tian  republic,  ii.  325,  n. 

Pausaniaa  does  not  mention  lUiripas,  ii. 
248 

Peacock's  flesh  said  to  keep  very  brng,  i' 
369 ;  Wren's  note,  t^.  n« 

Peganius,  theLatiniaed  surname  of  Knor, 
ii.  300 

Pdican,  on  the  picture  of  the,  ii.  I 

Pentangle  of  Solomon,  i.  83,  n« 

People.    See  Multitude 

Pertumes  mentioned  in  Seriptore,  In.  157 

Persecution  reprobated,  ii.  369 

PersepoUtan  sculpture  gave  rise  to  Ctesias'a 
description  of  griffins,  &e.  i.  64,  n. 

Pettingal,  Dr.  t>n  the  story  of  St.  Geofge, 
ii.64 

Peyssonnel  discovered  the  apparent  Hann 
of  coral  to  be  the  polypi  which  prodm 
it,  i.  185 

Philes,  a  writer  on  animals,  Mkrnt  tiv 

,  amnent  st(»ies,  L  68 

Philip,  Rev.  Dr.  account  of  a  marmtid,  ii. 

6».  »• 
Phillips,  Mr.Wm.  on  the  diviniag  nd,  & 

96,  n. 
Philo  Judceus  says  the  forbiddeD  fruit  kM 

never  been  produced  since  the  fill,  n- 

211 
Philoxenus,  his  vnA  for  the  neck  of  s 

crane,  ii.  252;  droll  stories  in  illaitia* 

tion,  264,  n. 
Phoenicians,  their  colonies  in  Africa,  i.  Wt 

near  the  Red  Sea,  177 
Phoenix,  fable  respecting  it,  i«S77;cnti< 

cism  on  the  name,  883,  n. 
Physicians    and    philoaophcn  aceooBtco 

atheiits  and  magicians,  iL  310;  aaom- 

ber  of  physicians  in  the  Romish  cakniiv 

of  saints,  iii.  364 
Physiognomy,  ii.  417»  n.;  I 

variety  in,  ib. 
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Pi€B  Frottdest  ii.  S66 

Pictures,  aome  very  abrard,  ii.  79 

Pierius,  hi*  absurd  antidote  against  tbe 
sting  of  a  scorpion,  i.  68 

Pigeon,  said  to  have  no  gall,  i.  S35;  cor< 
rect  stotement  of  tbe  fact,  2)7,  n. 

Pigmies,  their  existence  discussed,  i.  491 

Pigs,  whole-footed,  ii.  191|  n. 

Pineda  quotes  1040  authors  in  bis  Mortal 
chia  Ecdesiaatiea,  ii.  357 

Pismire  said  to  bite  off  tbe  ends  of  com  to 
prevent  its  growth,  i.  371 ;  correction  of 
tht  error,  id.  n. ;  horse  pismire  of  Cte- 
sias,  169,  n. 

Pitch,  why  black,  ii.  199 

Plagues  of  E^t,  in  what  season  they 
happened,  iii.  183 

Planets,  their  number,  i.  438 

Planting,  various  conveniences  of  the 
quincancial  arrangement  in,  ii.  641 

Plants,  revived  from  their  ashes,  ii.  396 ; 
whether  all  have  seed,  i.  212  ;  the 
question  answered,  ift.  n.  ;  many 
absurd  modes  of  naming  them,  314; 
erroneous  impressions  have  arisen  firom 
some  oi  these  appellations  respect- 
ing  Uie  nature  of  the  plants,  ib. ;  many 
and  strange  faculties  and  properties 
falsely  ascribed  to  them,  315 ;  observa- 
tions on  several  named  in  Scripture,  iii. 
151. 

Plato,  hi»  year,  ii.  329,  «• 

Plauttts,  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in,  i.  129 

Pleiades,  their  number,  i.  428 

Pleurisies,  only  on  the  left  side,  i.  385 ; 
ignorance  of  anatomy  led  tothe  notion,  ib, 

Plinius  Secundus,  Hist.  Nat.  jeers  at  books 
with  odd  titles,  ii.  308 ;  the  greatest  col- 
lector of  all  the  Latins,  his  iV^a^.  Hi»t. 
collected  out  of  3000  authors,  i.  06 ;  Dr. 
Thomson's  opinion  of  him,  65,  n. ;  pro- 
pagates many  errors,  66 

Poison,  carries  its  own  antidote,  ii.  443; 
the  PspUi,  ib.  n. ;  of  Parysatis,  27 1 ; 
fabulous,:  ib,  n. ;  will  break  a  Venice 
glass,  ib.i  Ross's  evidence,  ib.  n.;  at- 
tempt to  poison  Alexander,  372 ;  Ireland 
free  from  venomous  creatures,  273 ; 
Wren's  bitter  remark,  ib.  n. ;  admims- 
tered  in  the  Eucharist,  287  and  n« 

Pollinctors,  the  Egyptian,  ii.  386 

Pomegranate-tree,  iii.  17S 

Pope  Joan,  story  of,  fabulous,  ii.  374 

Popes,  their  custom  of  changing  their 
name,  ii.  363 

Poplar,  the,  iii.  l63 

Popular  opinions,  various  erroneous,  ii.  91 

Popular  phrase,  used  in  Scrinture,  not 
always  intended  to  be  taken  literally,  i. 
72 ;  application  of  this  remark  to  astro- 
nomy and  geology,  73.  n. 

Porcelain,   common   error  respiting,   1. 

186 ;  ito  true  ingredienu,  ib.  n. 
Porpoise  and- dolphin  differ,  how,  ii.  6 

PorU  Baptista,  aoeount  of  his  works,  many 


things  in  them  not  true,  i.  70 ;  Taylor's 
recommendation  of  his  Phpaiognomy, 
t6.  n. ;  Conybeare's  opinion  of  his  ^tu 
tural  Magic,  ib.  n. 

Porwigle,  what,  i.  290 

Posture,  superstitions  respecting,  i.  84 

Potiphar's  wife,  pictures  of,  ii.  76 

Power,  Dr.  Henry,  of  Christ  College,  Cam* 
bridffe,  letter  on  a  passage  of  the  Garden 
of  Cyrua,  with  answer,  ii.  6 17,  n. ;  another 
letter,  iii.  484 

Powder,  white  and  noiseless,  i.  17/S ;  ful- 
minating, ib.i  invented  by  Alphonsus, 
dttke  of  Ferrara,  180 

Powder  of  sympathy,  Papin's  work  on,  iii« 
458;  Digby's,  i.  153 

Powder-plot,  the,  alluded  to,  ii,  343 

Prateolus,  Gabriel  (Du  Preau),  account  of 
him,  i.  29 

Prayer  for  the  dead,  the  author  inclined  to, 
as  was  Dr.  Johnson,  ii.  330  and  n. 

Precious  stones  mentioned  in  Scripture,  iii. 
153 

Predictions,  augurial,  whence  originating, 
i.  87 

Prega  Dio,  or  praying  mantis,  found  ia 
Pifovence,  i.  381 

Preaages  of  death,  yarious,  iii.  6S;  £rom 
dreams,  74 

Prester  John,  still  a  mulatto,  ii.  191 

Pride,  ^sdaimed  by  the  author,  ii.  435 ; 
Dr.  Watts's  censure  on  this  passage  dis- 
cussed, ib.  n. 

Printing,  question  as  to  the  country  of  its 
invention,  ii.  357 

Procreation,  the  authoz's  extraordinary  wish 
respecting,  ii.  438 

Prophecy,  an  old,  iii.  261 ;  expounded,  202 

Proportions  existing  in  animal  conforma- 
tions, ii.  537 ;  Dr.  Adam's  remarks  on, 
ib.  n. 

Prosperity,  not  desired,  at  the  expense  of 
others,  ii.  441 

Public  librariesbefore  the  flood,  iii.  268,  n. 
Pulse,  Daniel's  food,  what.  iii.  160 
Pygmalion,  fable  of,  ii.  280 
Pythaeoras,  i.  27 ;  his  notions  respecting 
numbers,  426 ;  Buhop  Hall's  reflections 
on,  ib.  n. 

QusaiBS,  brief  reply  to  several,  iii.  210 
Quicksilver,  sud  by  Paracelsus  to  destroy 

the  power  of  the  loadstone,  i.  137 ;  *aia 

to  be  more  destructive  than  shot,  181 
Quinary  arrangement  of  nature,  ii.  527,  n. 

554,  n. 
Quince,  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  Greek 

word  for  apple,  ii.  312 
Quincuncial  ordination,  503 

Rabblb,  to  be  found  among  gentry,  ii.  416 
Rachel,  her  alleged  motive  for  asking  for 

the  mandrakes,  ii.  227 
Rahab,  whether  correctly  termed  a  harlot, 

ii.30 
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Rain,  only  appwentlj  pare*  L  S31 

Rainbow,  none  before  ttw  flood,  an  absurd 
Caoc7— and  why,  ii.  810 

Ram's  boms,  said  to  take  root  in  the 
ground,  ii.  547 

Ramnrins'  aoeoont  of  porcelain,  i.  186 

Rattlesnake,  its  supposed  power  of  liss- 
cinattng,  Cuvier's  account  of,  L  355,  n. ; 
receives  its  young  into  its  mouth  for 
safety,  301 

Ravens,  why  ominous,  ii.  79,  n. 

Ray,  Rev.  John  (spdt  also  Wray),  his  in* 
tereourse  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  i. 
Wi. 

Reaping  in  the  East,  iii.  185 

Reason,  a  rebel  to  faith,  ii.  346 

Red  Sea,  whenee  its  title,  ii.  176 ;  other 
seas  of  the  same  name,  179 

Redi,  Francisco,  his  remarks  on  vipers, 
confirmed  by  later  obsenratirn,  i.  3«4,  n. 

Repfio  Montanus,  his  fly  and  eagle,  ii.  340 

Remsgle,  R.  R.  Esq.  on  an  ancient  en- 
caustic painting  of  the  death  of  Cleo- 
patra, U.  39,  n. 

Relations,  enumeration  of  some,  the  truth 
ofwhichwefenp,ii.  284 

ReUgio  Medlei,  list  of  works  similar  in  title, 
ii.  303 

Religions,  computation  of  the  relative 
numbers  professing  various,  ii.  358,  n. 

Remains,  Roman,  in  the  fens,  iii.  494  ;  in 
Norfolk,  533 

Remora,  absurd  account  of  it,  i.  877 

Repentance,  description  of,  ii.  434 

Resurrection,  attempt  to  illustrate  from 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  silkworm, 
ii.  383 ;  mode  of,  discussed,  394 

Ribs,  whether  a  man  has  fewer  than  a 
woman,  a  common  concdt ;  but  neither 
true  nor  reasonable,  and  why,  ii.  314 ; 
mutilations  not  transmitted,  315 ;  Bishop 
Hall's  reflections  on  the  point,  21 6 

Right  and  left  hand,  i.  391 ;  the  right  pre- 
eminently  used ;  whether  naturally  ?  ib» ; 
conclusion  against  the  natural  pre- 
potency of  the  right  side,  400 ;  yet  does 
this  seem  to  be  theftet,  from  modern 
investigation,  401 

Ring>  finger,  fancies  respecting  the;  i.  386 

Rinn,  what  implied  by  wearing,  i.  387,  n* 

Robinson,  John,  his  attack  on  Paeudodoxia 
Epidemica,  i.  Ixzvii. 

Rocks  of  Iceland,  described,  iii.  310 

Rod,  divining,  or  Moses's,  its  origin,  and 
use  in  mimng,  ii.  96 ;  modern  accounts 
of,  ib,  n. 

Rollrich  stones,  the,  iii.  31 

Roman  battaUa  quincuneially  arranged,  ii. 

510 

Roman  stations  in  Britain,  iii.  14;  coins 
found  in  Britain,  15 ;  urns,  14 ;  empe- 
rors in  Britain,  17 

Rome,  its  true  name,  i.  25 ;  not  built  in  a 
day,  contrasted  with  the  assertion  of 
Strabo,  that  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  were 


buQt  by  Saidanapaliu  in  a  dagfi  >>•  n*: 

the  bishop  of,  oititled,  as  a  tenponl 

prince,  to  the  dn^  of  good  langwagf.aM 
Ropalic,  or  Gradual  Veraea,  iii.  831 
Ros  Solis  said  to  give  the  rot  to  abeep,  L 

8I6 ;  remarks  thereon,  »6.  n. 
Rose,  ''under  the,"  imoort  and  origin  of 

the  phrase,  ii.  83 ;  moaem  aeeonau  of, 
M.  B. ;  five  brethren  of  the,  636,  a. ;  of 

Jericho  flourishing  at  Chmtmaa  eve,  L 

306 ;  what  it  is,  ifi.  170 
Roses  lurought  nora  Egjpt  to  Rone,  tiD 

cultivated  there,  iii.  805 
Ross,  Alexander,  attacked  ReUgio  MtUd 

andOigby's  ObservaCtona,  i.  zv.  ii.8gC 
Ross,  Commander  J.  C,  on  the  magnctie 

pole,  i.  134,  n. 
Ruck,  fable  of  the,  ii.  S8S 
Roeus  says  that  garlic  hinden  the  attne- 

tion  of  the  loadstone,  L  136  ;  eoaeenuag 

■eoral,  183 
Ruffinus,  story  (rf  an  iron  chariot  auspended 

by  loadstones,  i.  147 
Rump  fA  sheep  veiy  large  in  Jndea,  iii.  197 
Rupertus  supposes  a  pigeon  to  hafc  no 

gall,  i.  336 
Rye,  fatal  effects  of  swaUowiac  anevof,i. 

168,  n, 

Sabbaticai.  river,  diaeotdaat  aeeoaati 

of  the,  ii.  283 
Saddles,  when  invented?  i.  04,  o. 
V  Safe^y-lamp,  history  of  tta    inventiOB,  i. 

328,  n. 
St.  Christopher,  picture  of,  canying  ear 

Saviour  through  the  water,  ii.  AS  1  vko 

he  was,  and  what  he  did,  53 
St.  George,  picture  of,  ii.  54 ;  who  was  he  ? 

t6. ;  pageant  of  St.  George  at  Norwich,M 
St.  Jerome,  <tf  hia  picture,  ii.  56 
St.  John,  that  he  should  not  die,  ii.  335 
St.  Peter  in  the  prison,  Rubena'a  nietwc  of, 

ii.  77 
St  Vincent,  account  of,  iiL  364 
Salamander,  fable  of,  i.  801; 

grounds  for  it,  893 
SaLsmander's  wool,  i.  898 ;  the  \ 

ib.  n. 
Salt,  whether  disaolvahle  moat  easily  in 

cold  water,  i.  48;  explaiaed»  ib,  a.;  ita 

fall  ominous,  U.  80;  taxed  ia  Fianee, 

ib.  n. 
Salvation,  confidence  respecting  oar,  how 

&r  justified,  ii.  413        , 
Samaritus,  their  chronology,  ii.  107 
Sandarach,  what,  L  183,  n. 
Sap,   theory  of  ita  circulation,  L  319: 

opinions  of  several  *"»***^t  itgetshh 

physiologiats,  t&.  n. 
Sataa,  his  equivooationa  in  the  leplief  of 

oracles,  i.  38 ;.  hia  endeavoora  the  gnst 

promofejpr  of  popular  error,  7B 
Satanic  agensf  >  oiadea  and  witdienfl^  Ae 

result  of,  1.  81 
Saturn,  the  uune  M  Koah»  ii.  148 
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S«tara  Egypdiu,  the  nifte  m  Clitm,  ii. 

148 

Saxon  langinge,  eomp«red  vith  modern 
English,  iii.  280 

Scarlet  berry,  whether  known  in  Jodea, 
ui.  isa- 

Science!,  authority  of  no  validity  in  eeire- 
ral,  especially  mathematics,  i.  fiS ;  most 
of  them  iUostnted  by  8ecipture»  iii.  16S 

Scolopendra,  said  to  be  double-headed,  i. 
297 

Scripture,  observations  on  plants  men- 
tioned therein,  iii.  ISl 

Scuteheons  ci  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
ii.  32 

Scutellaria,  as  a  remedy  for  hydrophobia,  i. 
462.  n. 

Scythians,  their  languages  supposed  the 
fountain  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  iii. 

224 

Sea,  its  ebh  and  flow,  iL  248 ;  animals  in, 

popular  error,  944 
Seasons,  their  division,  ii.  122 
Sebets,  or  Zebets,  little  known  of,  iii.  4A5 ; 

probable  account  of,  ib.  n. 
Sebund,  Baymund,  a  physician,  wrote  on 

natural  theology,  i.  54 
Seed,  oonsiderstion  of  its  inerease,  iii.  176; 

the  seven  years  of  plenty  in  Egypt,  1/6 
Seeds  of  plants,  i.  212 
Semiramis,  her  immense  army,  ii.  ISl 
Seneca,  of  books  with  odd  titles,  ii.  306 
Septuagint,  its  antiquity,  credit,  and  hii« 

tory,  ii.  Ill 
Seraglio,  extent  of  daily  provision  for  the 

use  of  the,  iL  266 
Scrapie,  why  figured  with  a  bushel  on  his 

head,  ii.  32 
Sersius  II.  not  the  originator  of  the  change 

of  name  by  the  popes,  iL  263 
Serpent,  what  was  it,  by  whom  Eve  was 

tempted,  and  how,  ii.  9 
Sexes,  in  plants,  i.  104,  n. 
Sferra  cavallo,  or  Ferium  equinum,  its 

fabled  power,  i.  207 
Shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  ii.  241 
Shells,  said  to  be  of  all  colours  but  hlne, 

ii.  I81,n. 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  their  relative 

ages,  ii.  222,  and  n. 
Shittah  tree,  iii.  166  and  n. 
Showers  of  wheat,  the  seeds  of  ivy-berries, 

L213 
Sibyls,  the  pictures  of,  ii.  38 
Side.    See  Left  Side 
Signaturists,  what,  i.  109 
Sllkwonns,  their  metamorphooea  compared 

to  the  resurreetion,  ii.  388 
Silly,  how,  what,  and  why  prised,  ii.  87) 

advertisements  far,  tf .  n. 
Silvester  II.  Pope,  passed  for  a  magician, 

Sitting  erDss*legged  unlucky,  ii.  84 
Skin  and  membranes  of  man  and  animals 
often  exhibit  the  quinconz,  ii.  631 


Sleep  and  dreams,  thoughts  upon,  ii.  447 

Small  coal,  the  old  term  for  charcoal,  i. 
177 

"  Smoke  follows  the  fairest,*'  ii.  83 ;  stUl 
a  common  saying  in  Norfolk,  ib,  n. 

Snails,  that  thev  have  no  eyes,  i.  3L8 ;  di- 
gression on  double  and  sinele  Tision, 
320;  Dr.Woiiaston  hereon,  Ml.  n. 

Snakes  and  vipers,  that  they  sting  by  the 
tail,  denied,  i.  376 ;  some  not  poisonous, 
and  therefore  eaten,  376 ;  poisonous  ser- 
pents also  edible,  ib,  n. 

Snap,  at  Norwich,  what,  ii.  65,  n. 

Snast,  a  Norfolk  vulgarism,  i.  294,  ii.  93 

Soeesiog,  concerning  the  custom  of  salut- 
ing thereupon,  i.  410 

Snow,  its  exquisite  configuration,  i.  106 

Sodom'and  Oomorrha,  ti.  848;  Ui.  260 

Solinus  Julius,  his  PolyMttor  a  plagiary 
from  Pliny,  i.  66 

Solitude,  no  such  thing;  none  truly  alone 
but  God,  ii.  443 

Solomon,  lost  works  of,  ii.  366 ;  his  gar- 
dens, 604 

Sorites,  a,  ii.  346,  n. 

Sortes  Homericae,  or  Virgiliantt,  defined 
and  denounced,  ii.  97;  King  Charles  I. 
tried  them,  ib.  n. ;  casual  opening  of  a 
Bible  noticed  by  Cardan,  ib,  n. 

Soul-sleeping,  Browne's  opinions  respect, 
ing,  ii.  329 

Sower  and  bis  seed,  parable  of  the,  iii.  174 

Spartan  youth,  Plutarch's  story  of  the, 
ii.  881 

Speech,  whether  animals  are  eapaUe  of  at- 
taining, L  230,  n. ;  Wren's  stories  about 
apes  speaking,  ib,  n. 

Speiman,  Sir  Henry,  his  IForfo,  Dugdale 
editing,  i.  392 

Spermaceti  whale,  i.  353 

Spider,  red.    See  Tainct 

Spider  and  Toad.    See  Toad 

Spiders  said  not  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  nor 
in  Irish  timber,  e.  g,  in  King's  College 
roof ,  Cambridge,  ii.  157)  not  true,  268 

Spirits,  good,  ii.  a68 ;  writers  on,  referred 
to,  i6.  n. ;  a  passage  on  the  sulqect  from 
CoUefa  R§lic»  of  Literature,  ib,  n. 

Spittle,  fiwting,  i.  378 

Spurge-leaves  said  to  be  purgative  or 
emetic  aooording  to  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  plucked  off  the  plant,  i. 
216 

Standing,  one  kind  of  exercise,  i.  834)  to 
what  animals  a  position  of  rest,  ib,  n. ; 
Wren  thinks  it  tends  to  produce  swelled 
legs  and  gout,  ib,  n.}  what  would  pro- 
bably  have  been  Darwin's  opinion  on  the 
point,  ib. 

Starfish,  or  sea  stars,  how  many  points 
have  they  ?  ii.  66o,  n. 

Stark,  Dr.  on  the  effect  of  colour,  on  heat, 
and  odour,  U.  189,  n. 

Stars,  their  ascensioD,  &e*  especially  th( 
dog-star,  L  447 
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Stater,  the  eoiii  fooad  ia  Oie  fidt'i  numth. 

U.S41 
Stad,   ezperimeato  on  ita  eolliaioa  with 

flint,  i.  IM 
Btirrapi.  how  aiieient,  ii.  44,  46 
Btoiea,  deny  a  aoul  to  plante,  ii.  340,  n. 
Stonuch,  •ome  aninaU  have  four,  i.  295 
StouM.  lundrv  fabulom  opiniona  eonoern- 

ins  oiven  kind*  of,  i.  100 
8torlu,  that  they  will  only  lire  in  free 

atatet,  i.  S60;  obvioaaly  fidae,  i6.;  an 

hospital  at  Fei  for  sick  storks,  sOl ;  loat- 

ing  on  trees  in  Galilee,  iii.  180,  n, 
Btrabo,  his  cloak,  what,  ii.  411,  n. 
Btfaw,  very  short  in  Egypt,  iU.  lOs ;  stub- 
ble, why  substituted,  tft. 
Ban,  site  and  motion  of,  iL  ISO ;  dancing 

on  Eaater-day,  87 ;  picton  of  the  son 

and  noon,  74 
Sundial  of  Ahai,ii.  SI  1 
Superstitious  man,  ehancter  of,  by  Bishop 

Hall,  U.  lOS,  n. 
Sunt,  lively  deseripaon  of  ito  attack  and 

pillage  by  Sevagee,  iii.  6SS 
Swallows,  unlucky  to  kill  them,  ii.  95; 

similar  superstition  attaches  to  the  robin 

and  the  wren,  ib,  n. 
Swan,  its  hbled  musical  powers,  i.  367 ; 

anatomy  <tf  the  organvot  voice  in,  358, 

n.  I  black,  no  longer  a  Action,  ii.  64,  n. 
Swimming  and  floating,  i.  402 
Sybils,  errors  in  the  pictures  of,  ii,  38 
Sycamore-tree,  iii.  173 
Sylvester  (I.  Pope,  for  his  science,  counted 

a  magician,  U.  8l7i  a* 
Sympathy,  powder  of,  i.  158,  n. 
Syracusia,  Hiero's  great  ship,  ii.  280 
Syria,  famous  for  gardens,  ui.  198 
Syrian  Ulies,  iu.  197 

Tacitus,  flrst  line  of  his  Annait  a  verse,  ii. 

440 

Tadpoles,  i.  70;  Wren*s  observation  of 
them,  ib.  n. 

Tainct,  a  kind  of  spider,  supposed  to  be 
very  poisonous  to  cattie,  i.  §07 

Taliacotius,  in  hisDeCurtorumCAirttr^to, 
seta  forth  his  art  of  communicating  with 
absent  friends,  i.  155 ;  his  new  art  of  the 
inarching  of  noses,  269*  n* 

Tamerlane,  lus  extraction  discussed,  ii.  265 

Tarantula,  wondrous  stories  about  the,  i. 
370 ;  set  right  by  modem  experiment, 
ib,  n* 

Tares,  what,  iii.  200 

Tarsus  and  Anchiale  built  in  a  dav,  ii.  281 

Tartaretus,  imaginary  work  of,  described, 
U.  351 

Tartanr,  vegetable  lamb  of,  i.  376 

Tan,  the  mystical,  ii.  501 

Temptation,  origbial,  of  Satan,  how  was  it 
conducted,  i,  8;  various  queries  re- 
specting, 10,  il;  Hadrian  Beverland's 
theory  respecting,  ib,  n. 

Ten  Tribes,  note  on  the,  i.  .415 


Teniaon,  Abp.  first  edited  Browne's  wodi 
collectively,  i.  xxvi. 

Testimony,  absence  of,  no  proof  of  Bep* 
tive,  i.  56 

Tetragrammaton,  the,  1.  83 

Thales  held  that  the  earth  svrims  in  wster, 
i.  114 ;  deemed  water  the  ori^ginal  of  all 
things,  iiL  9 

Theodoret,  on  the  cessatioa  of  oradcs,  iL 
245 

Theodorick,  King,  manner  of  his  death,  ia. 
200 

Theophrastus,  to  be  read  by  naefieal  sta* 
dents,  iii.  383 ;  on  the  plantafiona  of  In- 
dia, 503 ;  where  he  made  his  obserra- 
tions,  49s 

Theudas,  his  history,  i.  23 

Thisties  of  Scripture,  iu.  203 

Thomson,  Dr.  notice  of  Pameelans  in  hb 
History  ofCkemiMtrg,  i.  165,  n. 

Tlkom  of  Glastonbury,  i.  205 ;  some  parti- 
culars respecting,  ib,  n. ;  Wren's  certifi- 
cate respecting  a  similar  plant*  an  oak 
in  the  New  Forest,  206,  n. 

Thorns  of  the  cross,  what.  iii.  156  mid  n. 

Thunder  compared  with  the  repwt  of  gun- 

Kwder,  i.  178;  inadearsky,  179;  attii- 
.ted  to  the  fUl  of  meteoric  stones,  of 

old  called  thunderbolts,  tA.n. 
Thunderbolts,  what,  i.  179 
Thunderstorm  at  Norwidi,  aceoont  ol,  iii* 

341 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  account  of,  iii.  697 
Tigers,  swiftness  of,  doubted,  i.  377 
TlUotson,  John,  D.D.  alludes,  in  his  140tfa 

sermon,  to  a  passage  in  ReKgio  Meiki, 

i.xliu. 
Time,  what  it  is,  i.  435 ;  ancient  measvci 

of,  ii.  57:   divisions  of  the  year,  122; 

three  great  periods  of  ,  137 
Toad  and  spider,  antipathy  between,  i. 

364 ;  Erasmus's  ridiculous  atoey  of  thii. 

ib.n. 
Toads,  errors  regarding,  i.  884 
Toadstones,  i.  284,  287.  a. 
Tobacco,  remarks  on,  iii.  385 
Tobias,  cured  by  the  gall  of  the  fish,  re- 
marks on  this,  i.  238 
Tooth,  imposture  of  the  golden,  i.  405 
Toothanage,  or  Tntenague.    See  Zinc 
Torpedo,  its  shock,  i.  254,  n. 
Torrid  aone,  supposed  uninhabitable,  fi.  2S8 
Tostatus  says  that  Nilua  increases  evoy 

new  moon,  i.  57 
Trajection,  instances  of  the  use  of  the  torn, 

ii.  426,  n. 
Transparency  of  erystsl,  i.  109 ;  cause  «(, 

ib,  n.;  how  destroyed,  110 
Trees  and  shmbs,  vegetablea  thus  divided 

in  Scripture,  iii.  190 
Trent,  the  Council  of,  not  in.  aU  poioti 

wrong,  ii.  323 
Trinity,  reflections  on  the  doctrine  of  Ac, 

ii.  335 ;  of  souls,  ik,  n. 
Troas,what  place  meant  by  that  name  iii  K« 
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True.Ioven'  knots,  ii.  83 

Tubal  Cam,  why  associated  with  Jubal,  iii. 

351 
Tulips  neter  blue,  ii.  181 
Tumuli,  or  artificial  hills,  iii.  848 
Turkish  hymn,  iii.  220 
Turnips,  by  some   said   to   change  into 

radishes,  i.  S06 
Turpentine-tree,  what,  iii.  171  ftnd  n. 
Tzetses,  Johannes,  a  transcriptive  writer, 

not  to  be  trusted,  i.  68 

Ubi  tres  Medici,  duo  Athei,  a  common 
speech,  ii.  317*  n« 

"  Ungirt,  unblest,"  its  import  supposed, 
ii.  85 ;  Wren's  note  thereon,  ib.  n. 

Unicom,  what  is  it?  i.  338;  modem  ac- 
counts of  it,  ib.  n. ;  picture  of,  in  the 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  li.  62 

Unicorn's  horn,  popular  errors,  i.  337 

Universal  redemption,  Browne's  opinions 
respecting,  ii.  330 

Upas  tree,  particulars  respecting  it,  i.  254 

Urns,  funeral,  figures  of,  ii.  2,  54 ;  their 
contents,  13 

Urn-burial,  very  ancient  examples  of,  iii.  8 

Valbmtias,  the  true  and  proper  name  of 
Rome,  i.  25 

Variation  of  the  compass,  i.  135,  ii.  'IfiS 

Vegetable  lamb  of  Tarta^,  i.  376 

Vegetation,  remarks  on,  iii.  382 ;  vegetables 
before  the  fiood,  i.  ^47 

Venice,  contest  of  the  republie  with  the 
see  of  Rome ;  expels  the  Jesuits ;  adheres 
nevertheless  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  it. 
323,  n. ;  duke  of,  the  annual  ceremony  of 
his  casting  a  ring  into  the  Adriatic,  408 

Venice  glass,  what,  i.  105 

Venomous  creatures,  Ireland  said  to  be 
exempt  from,  ii-  157.  n. ;  also  the  island 
of  Crete,  273 ;  Wren's  bitter  sarcasm  on 
this,  ib.  n. ;  the  story  not  true,  258 

Vermin,  distinct  species  peculiar  to  various 
animals,  &c.  i.  197 ;  correctness  of  the 
assertion,  196,  n. 

Veraoriam,  meaning  of  the  word  in  Plantua, 
i.  129 

Verses,  ropalic,  or  gradual,  iii.  881 ;  other 
similar  affected  modes,  222 

Vice,  extravagance  in,  ii.  434 

Vigors,  N.  Esq.  on  quinary  arrangements 
in  birds,  ii.  566,  n. 

Vincent,  St.,  account  of,  iii.  864 

Vincentius  Belluacensis,  derived  his  Spe- 
culum  Nahtrale  from  Oulielmus  de  Con- 
chis,  i.  69 ;  account  of  him  by  Conybeare, 
ib,  n. 

Vines,  why  said  to  p^ve  a  good  smell,  iii. 
l6d ;  thdr  great  size,  170  and  n. 

Viol,  or  lute,  that  the  string  of  one  will 
answer,  on  the  touch  of  another,  in  uni- 
son with  it,  ii.  284 

Vipers,  fables  respecting,  i.  897 ;  Roman 
punishment  of  parricides,  by  means  of. 


898  i    on    Ffttd's  hand,  ib,  i  Quasi  vt 

pariatt  ib, 
"^^rbiasses,  a  term  of  doubtful  meaning,  iii* 

72     ' 
Virgilius,  Bp.  of  Saltzbnrg,  said  to  have 

suffered  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  the 

antipodes,  ii.  S6l,  n.;  disproved,  ib,  n. 
Vii^lius,  Pub.  Maro,  his  Eclogws  bor-  / 

rowed   from  Theocritus,    his  Georgica  j 

from  Hesiod  and  Aratus,  his  JEneid  from 

Homer  and  Pisander,  i.  43  >" 

Virtue  its  own  reward,  but  a  cold  prin-^ 

dpie  of  action,  ii.  393  y 

Vision,  single,  with  two  eyes,  i.  330     ^Z"  ' 
Vitrification,  definition  of,  i.  104       /^ 
Voetins,  number  of  authors  quoted  W  ii« 

367  / 

Volcano,  an  artificial,  i.  179,  n,/ 
Vulcan  giving  arrows  to  ApollQ  and  Diana, 

on  their  fourth  day,  may"  have  arisen 

from  the  creation  of  tlig  gun  and  moon 

on  the  fourth  day,  ii.  497 
Vulnr  errors,  Dainea  JBarrington  on  pmnts 

of  law,  i.  IxxXc' 
Vultures,  absurd  fancy  about,  ii.  67 

Walks,  singular  boats  used  in,  i.  141 

Wallis,  Dr.  on  the  cause  of  thunder,  i.  178 

Wandering  stars  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
what,  iii.  162 

Warts,  charms  against,  ii.  101 ;  used  by 
Lord  Bacon,  ib.n.i  Digby's  experiment 
'  hereon,  ib.  n. 

Water,  whv  hot  will  not  melt  metals,  i. 
98 ;  distilled  makes  beer  without  boiling, 
ii.  660  " 

Waters  and  springs,  some  will  not  freeze, 
i.  95 ;  why,  ib,  n. 

Watts,  Dr.  Isaac,  his  charge  of  arrogant 
temerity  upon  Browne,  strictures  there- 
on, ii.  435,  n. ;  dialogue  with  an  African 
as  to  Adam's  complexion,  ii.  189,  n. 

Wave,  the  tenth,  conceit  respecting,  ii.  269; 
curious  particulars  in  illustration  of,t6.  n. 

Weight  or  the  human  body  alive  and  dmd, 
and  before  meat  and  after,  i.  405 

Welsh  language,  the,  iii.  225 

Whale,  the  spermaceti,  i.  353;  modem 
name  of  this  whale,  364 

Whelps,  whether  blind  for  nine  days,  i. 
363 ;  Aristotle's  opinion  on,  i6. 

White,  H.  K.  remarks  on  the  magidana  of 
Pharaoh,  i.  79,  n. 

White,  Thomas,  some  account  of  him  and 
his  works,  ii.  460,  n. 

White  noiseless  powder,  i.  175 

Whitefoot,  Rev.  J.  M.  A.  some  account  of 
him,  i.  vi. 

Willoughby,  Frauds,  his  Omithohgia, 
Browne's  share  in,  i.  Ivii, 

Witchcraft  and  Satanic  influence,  the 
author's  opinions  respecting,  i.  liv. ;  ac- 
cordant with  those  of  Bacon,  Bp.  Hall, 
Baxter,  Hale,  Lavater,  &c.  ii.  366:  list 
ofwriters'on,  t6,  n. 
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WitdwB,  trial  of ,  m  1M4,  aft  B1117  St.  Bd- 

mund's,  84,  n. 
Wolf,  fiUA  of  bk  atrikinr  •  man  dumb. 

i.  SOI  {  Wren's  opinion  of  this,  i&.  n. 
WoUastoB,  Dr.  on  single  TisioB  with  two 

eyes,  L  SSO,  n. 
Wosian  coBoeiTiBg  in  a  bath,  Averroes' 

lUMoof  a.a.S49 
Wooloa,  Sir  Henry,  his  napkin,  of  asbestos, 

i.t93.n. 
World,  period  of  its  eommeneement*  ii.  l  OS ; 

in  what  saaMMi  created,  119;  whether 

slenderly  peopled  before  the  flood,  1S6 
WtfFXM  ■■ppoMd  by  nuwt  to  be  eisang:ui- 

Mtfa,  i*  807;  ara  not  so,  ii,  n. 
Woi^»9*>  pktara  oi  the  nine,  ii.  48 ;  who 

tbeyw<«,  I*.  0. 
Wotton,  Wai*«  BfBVMPo  testimony  to  his 

aiuniiiaMiPtSi  L  lix. 
Wounds  cttiod  bf  tho  po«<te  of  sympathy, 

i.  153,  n. 
Wray.    See  Ray  ^      . 

Wren  Christopher,  DJ>'  dean  of  Wind- 

sor,  his  notes  to  Pmmiodgmm  Saii^iea, 

i.  IzxriU. ;  hUchamctar,t^.  (  hasdsfence 

of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astnmamy, 

SS,  n. 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  D.C.L.,  hk  dreama, 

L  IzzviU. 
Wren,  saperstition  in  favour  of  the,  iL  08 

XiHOPHANia  held  that  the  earth  has  no 


bottom,  1.  114;  that  there  is  anotlier 

world  in  the  moon,  91 
Xenophon,  his  description  of  the  Sardian , 

plantations  of  Cyrus,  ii.  800 
Xerxes'  story  that  his  army  drank  whole 

rivers  dry,  ii.  276 

Yabmouth,  Earl  of.    See  Faaton 

Yarrell,  Mr.  his  Memoin  on  the  Orgma  \ 
of  Speech  in  Birds,  i.  SSO 

Year,  civil  and  natnral,  L  443 ;  finskm  of  I 
the,  ii.  1S9.  I 

Yew,  said  to  be  poisonous,  bat  eontmdicled,  I 
i.  217;  some  animals  asserted  to  have 
died  from  eating  it,  t6.  n.  I 

Young,  Dr.  On  Hieroglyphice,  i.  47,  a. ; 
on  the  Isias  Ubie,  888,  n. ;  aoANmt  of  I 
HorapoUo,  S5S ;  on  the  cru*  aawlB,  ii.    , 
601,  n.  ' 

Kbcchikii.i.i,  Siipor,  on  the  natural  pie- 

potenqr  of  Uie  right  ride,  i.  401 
Zeno,  denies  motion  in  nature,  i.  96 
Zinc,  or  tnnenague,    called  toothanage, 

iii.  456 
Zisaaia,  what,  itt.  SOO 
Zodiac,  rabbinical  speculations    <m    the, 

ii.  80 {'declination  of  the  sun  in  the,  1S8 
Zone,  the  torrid,  supposed  to  be  uninhabit. 

able,  ii.  S68 
Zoroa8ter,his  early  date,  ii.  855,  n. 
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